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Preface 


In  sending  forth  this  book,  the  authors  are  to  realize,  like  many  other 
teachers,  a  long-cherished  ambition  to  reproduce  their  materials  and  tech- 
niques for  use  by  students  other  than  their  own.  Many  of  the  twenty- 
four  assignments  of  Part  I  we  have  used  for  the  past  decade  with 
a  confidence  and  satisfaction  reborn  each  passing  autumn.  In  themes  on 
these  topics  we  have  found  mirrored,  often  with  unexpected  intensity, 
the  deep-running  rather  than  the  superficial  patterns  of  student  life. 
Though  many  teachers  and  students  do  not  feel  the  need  for  suggested 
topics  on  specific  segments  of  experience,  the  authors  have  found  them 
unexpectedly  fruitful,  always  provided,  of  course,  that  the  student,  after 
hearing  the  suggested  topic,  chooses  it  from  interest,  not  from  compulsion. 
The  authors  believe  that  a  theme  must  be  deeply  felt  before  it  can  be 
powerfully  or  gracefully  expressed.  Then  only  can  it  be  the  revelation  of 
a  unique  personality,  however  limited  in  critical  intelligence  the  student 
may  be. 

We  realize,  however,  that  the  freshman  student  wishes  to  write  not 
only  about  himself;  he  wishes  also  to  report  parts  of  his  world  that,  as  the 
years  pass,  more  and  more  persistently  claim  his  attention  as  a  citizen. 
In  addition  to  the  topics  on  descriptive  and  subjective  material,  then, 
we  have  included  assignments  on  definition,  logical  reasoning,  detection 
of  fallacies,  interpretation  of  statistics,  impressionistic  criticism,  analysis 
of  social  ideas.  As  the  autobiographical  theme  serves  as  a  synthesizing 
project  for  the  personality  themes,  so  the  research  article  emphasizes  the 
techniques  of  logical  proof  and  elaboration  found  in  the  later  theme  as- 
signments. 

The  assignments  do  not,  of  course,  need  to  be  used  in  the  order  pre- 
sented; they  may  be  used  at  the  times  thought  most  propitious  by  the 
instructor  for  his  purposes.  Most  of  the  assignments  are  complete  in 
themselves,  having  introductions,  illustrative  student  and  professional 
writing,  suggested  topics,  charts  for  self-appraisal,  and  exercise  material 
emphasizing  a  point  of'  style.  At  the  end  of  this  section  appear  two 
projects  in  creative  writing,  dialogue  and  characterization:  These  are  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  earlier  chapters  on  mood  sketching,  and  obser- 
vation of  places  and  people. 

The  middle  section  of  the  book,  on  rhetoric  and  diction,  is  intended  in 
the  main  for  extensive  reading  and  class  discussion.  The  material  may 
of  course  be  effectively  correlated  with  theme  assignments.  Every  teacher 
recognizes  the  need  for  really  productive  and  stimulating  vocabulary 
building,  work  rooted  in  interest  and  curiosity  about  our  rich  and  nimble 


English  language.  The  authors  have  endeavored  to  meet  this  need  with 
lively  and  informal  chapters,  followed  by  exercises  that  our  own  stu- 
dents have  found  appealing.  The  instructor  will  choose  the  appropriate 
few  exercises  he  can  take  time  for  from  the  copious  variety  inserted  in 
the  text.  We  have  tried  to  make  the  chapters  on  diction  and  rhetoric 
suggestive  to  the  superior  student,  and  the  exercises  practicable  and  help- 
ful to  those  less  suggestible.  Any  student,  retarded  or  advanced  in  his 
critical  faculties,  can  improve  his  sentences  with  unexpected  swiftness  by 
a  determined  imitation  of  the  mature  sentence  patterns  reproduced  in 
Chapter  II  from  modern  and  contemporary  masters. 

The  chapters  on  grammar,  which  form  the  third  section  of  the  book, 
are  designed  as  a  reference  handbook  and  introduction  to  sentence  funda- 
mentals. The  authors  have  tried  to  make  the  explanations  concise,  the 
terminology  comprehensive,  and  the  exercises  simple.  The  chapters  are 
short,  the  drills  ample.  Within  the  practice  material  we  have  tested  each 
sentence,  not  only  for  its  learning  value,  but  also  for  its  intrinsic  appeal 
to  the  student,  particularly  to  the  freshman  who  thinks  that  grammar 
is  dull  nonsense.  The  approach  to  punctuation  is,  we  hope,  a  happy 
compromise  between  rigor  and  expressionism. 

The  practice  leaves,  eighty-four  in  all,  provide  ample  drill  not  only  on 
fundamentals  of  punctuation,  sentence  structure,  spelling,  and  the  per- 
sistent theme  errors,  but  also  exercises  on  imagery,  exact  diction,  vocabu- 
lary-building, and  structural  variety. 

In  three  appendices  we  have  included  what  to  us  is  highly  essential  in 
every  composition  course,  brief  helps  on  a  reading  program,  together  with 
lists  and  annotations.  We  have  inserted  brief  impressions  of  about  a 
hundred  chosen  books,  with  emphasis  on  fiction,  the  easiest  corridor  of 
great  books  for  the  freshman  to  follow.  But  it  has  also  been  our  aim  to 
provide  guides  and  lists  of  permanent  value  to  the  college  student  who 
wants  a  plan  of  intellectual  advancement,  not  only  for  life  in  college,  but 
for  life  in  the  half  century  beyond. 

The  responsibility  for  the  sections  of  the  book,  though  shared  by  the 
three  authors,  was  divided  in  the  main  as  follows:  for  the  theme  assign- 
ments, Mr.  Wolfe;  for  the  diction  and  rhetoric  chapters,  Miss  Firor; 
and  for  the  grammar  and  mechanics  sections,  Mr.  Donahue. 

The  authors  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  to  Dr.  S.  Marion 
Tucker,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  and  to  Dr.  Mary  A.  Wyman, 
Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance in  this  project;  and  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Palamountain,  who  first  suggested 
publication  of  our  materials,  and  has  given  invaluable  help  and  advice. 

D.  M.  W. 
R.  A.  F. 
New  York,  December  20,  1942  T.  L.  D. 
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Freshman  Reports  His 
World 


Old  Places,  New  Impressions 

The  dome  of  the  Capitol  looks  to  the  Potomac  river, 

Out  of  haze  over  the  sunset, 

Out  of  a  smoke  rose- gold: 
One  star  shines  over  the  sunset. 
Night  takes  the  dome  and  the  river,  the  sun  and 

the  smoke  rose-gold 
The  haze  changes  from  sunset  to  star. 
The  pour  of  a  thin  silver  struggles  against  the  dark. 
A  star  might  call:  It's  a  long  way  across.  — Carl  Sandburg. 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  I 

THE  FIRST  TASK  of  a  reporter  is  to  get  the  facts — time,  names, 
word  pictures  of  faces  and  places.  From  immediate,  first-hand  ob- 
servations, not  relying  upon  hearsay  or  other  men's  eyes,  he  gathers  the 
material  from  which  he  fashions  his  story.  Dozens  of  facts  he  has  col- 
lected he  may  find  useless  or  irrelevant  to  the  dominant  impression,  im- 
plied or  stated,  that  the  reader  finds  in  the  final  copy.  But  without  his 
notebook  of  facts  the  reporter's  story  would  have  no  more  substance, 
and  carry  no  more  conviction,  than  a  fictional  news  account  of  Martian 
automobiles. 

To  complete  these  theme  assignments  satisfactorily,  you  too  must  ac- 
quire the  reporter's  eye  and  the  reporter's  reliance  upon  a  body  of  fresh, 
recent  observations  as  the  pulsing  life-matter  of  all  your  good  stories. 
Rembrandt  painted  more  than  sixty  portraits  of  himself,  but  not  from 
memory.  If  you  were  to  attempt  to  paint  or  describe  your  own  face, 
though  you  have  looked  at  it  thousands  of  times,  you  could  not  catch  the 
exact  color  of  eyes,  shape  of  forehead,  or  turn  of  wrinkle,  without  the 
closest  repeated  scrutiny.  It  is  true,  we  grant,  that  not  all  your  best 
themes  will  require  recent  reporting.  You  may  have  the  gift  of  photo- 
graphic memory  that  has  stored  your  mind  with  a  host  of  sharp,  clear1 
pictures.  Of  such  a  memory  Galsworthy  wrote:  "Conrad's  eyes  never 
ceased  snapshotting;  and  the  millions  of  photographs  they  took  were  laid 
away  by  him  to  draw  on."  If  you  are  like  most  people,  however,  with 
memories  not  so  rich  or  exact  as  Conrad's,  you  must  rely  upon  the  re- 
porter's habit  of  writing  from  recent  observation. 

If  you  will  compare  yourself  with  other  people,  you  will  find  that  no 
two  people  hear  or  see  with  the  same  alertness.     Some  people  are  more 
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alive  than  others.  These  people,  as  John  Burroughs  writes,  "never  pass 
unseen  a  familiar  face  on  the  street;  they  are  never  oblivious  of  any  in- 
teresting feature  or  sound  or  object  in  the  earth  or  sky  about  them.  .  .  . 
Their  powers  of  observation  suggest  the  sight  and  scent  of  wild  animals." 
You  have  known  such  people,  whose  primitive  sensory  response  has  not 
been  dulled  by  the  clatter  of  trolleys  or  the  unwelcome  rumble  of  trucks. 
Some  people  have  highly  developed  ears,  but  ordinary  eyes.  If  you  are 
a  pianist,  your  finger  tips  touch  more  delicately,  your  ears  hear  more 
shades  of  sound,  than  those  of  unmusical  classmates.  A  chemist  or  an 
artist  is  more  aware  of  color  changes  than  a  chef;  but  the  chef's  tongue 
is  more  discriminating. 

The  first  step,  then,  in  becoming  a  skillful  reporter  is  to  become  aware 
of  the  multitude  of  sensations  that  the  five  senses  transmit  daily  to  the 
brain.  In  his  freshman  year  at  Harvard,  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  was 
required  to  write  a  short  theme  each  day.  His  instructors  urged  him  to 
cultivate  "the  daily  theme  eye."  To  write  well,  he  and  his  fellows 
observed  closely: 

Freshman  Theme  Eye 

It  became  needful,  then,  to  watch  for  and  treasure  incidents  that  were 
sharply  dramatic  or  poignant,  moods  that  were  clear  and  definite,  pictures 
that  created  a  single  clean  impression.  The  tower  of  Memorial  seen  across 
the  quiet  marshes  against  the  cool  pink  sky  of  evening;  the  sweep  of  a  shell 
under  the  bridge  and  the  rush  of  spectators  to  the  other  rail  to  watch  the 
needle-bow  emerge,  and  the  bent,  brown  backs  of  the  crew;  the  chorus  girls, 
still  rubbing  paint  from  their  cheeks  with  a  tiny  handkerchief  wrapped  over 
a  forefinger,  coming  out  of  a  stage  entrance  into  the  snow;  the  first  sharp 
impression  of  a  book  just  read  or  a  play  just  seen — these  were  the  things 
we  cherished,  for  these  we  could  put  on  a  page  of  paper  with  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end,  and  with  some  show  of  vividness.  What  we  came  to 
do,  then,  was  to  keep  a  notebook  of  our  impressions,  and  when  in  June  our 
themes  were  returned  to  us  we  had  a  precious  record  for  the  year.  By 
training  the  daily  theme  eye,  we  watched  for  and  found  in  the  surroundings 
of  our  life,  as  it  passed,  a  heightened  picturesqueness,  a  constant  wonder,  and 
added  significance.  That  hardened  cynic,  the  professional  writer,  will  smile 
and  say,  "You  saw  copy."  Yes,  we  saw  copy;  but  to  see  copy  is  to  see  the 
significant,  to  clarify  what  the  ear  and  heart  and  eye  receive,  to  add  light 
and  shadow  to  the  monochrome  of  life.1 

The  Stuff  of  Great  Books 

The  great  creative  writers  have  invariably  been  zestful  reporters,  trans- 
muting to  sharp,  clear  pictures  the  stuff  of  experience — the  flow  of  their 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
from  "The  Daily  Theme  Eye,"  by  Mr.  Eaton. 
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sensory  impressions.  From  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  to  the  remarkable 
pictures  of  Galsworthy's  The  Apple  Tree,  from  Homer  to  Thomas  Wolfe, 
the  great  writer  has  woven  his  spell  over  readers  and  listeners  with  the 
magic  of  word  pictures  of  his  own  sensations.  Only  by  such  detailed 
and  exact  reproduction  of  life  can  the  reader  enter  fully  into  the  writer's 
world.  This  is  what  Conrad  meant  when  he  wrote:  "My  task  which  I 
am  trying  to  achieve  is,  by  the  power  of  the  written  word  to  make  you 
hear,  to  make  you  feel — it  is,  before  all,  to  make  you  see." 

As  you  report  in  your  themes  the  sense  images  of  your  own  experience, 
the  books  of  the  masters  will  open  their  treasures  more  fully  to  you  than 
ever  before.  Shakespeare  was  a  superlative  reporter,  as  were  Defoe, 
Dickens,  Eliot,  Hardy,  Tolstoy.  How  intense  are  Dickens's  pictures! 
Here  is  a  typical  passage  from  Great  Expectations:  "She  pounced  on  me, 
like  an  eagle  on  a  lamb,  and  my  face  was  squeezed  into  wooden  bowls 
in  sinks,  and  my  head  was  put  under  taps  of  water-butts,  and  I  was 
soaped,  and  kneaded,  and  toweled,  and  thumped,  and  harrowed,  and 
rasped,  until  I  really  was  quite  beside  myself."  To  describe  the  lazy 
rusticity  of  Casterbridge,  Hardy  uses  a  remarkable  sentence  like  this: 
"And  in  autumn  airy  spheres  of  thistledown  floated  into  the  same  street, 
lodged  upon  the  shop  fronts,  blew  into  drains;  and  innumerable  tawny 
and  yellow  leaves  skimmed  along  the  pavement,  and  stole  through 
people's  doorways  into  their  passages  with  a  hesitating  scratch  on  the 
floor,  like  the  skirts  of  timid  visitors." 

Read  carefully  the  following  selections  from  Thomas  Wolfe,  Upton 
Sinclair,  George  Meredith,  and  Mark  Twain.  From  each  passage  copy 
two  or  three  word  pictures  that  to  you  are  the  most  vivid.  Why  are  they 
convincing? 

Bloom  of  Wonder 

The  moonlight  fell  upon  the  earth  like  a  magic  unearthly  dawn.  It  wiped 
away  all  rawness,  it  hid  all  sores.  It  gave  all  common  and  familiar  things — ■ 
the  sagging  drift  of  the  barn,  the  raw  shed  of  the  creamery,  the  rich  curve 
of  the  lawyer's  crab-apple  trees — a  uniform  bloom  of  wonder. 

— Thomas  Wolfe,  Look  Homeward,  Angel. 

Ice  and  Blood 

On  the  killing-beds  you  were  apt  to  be  covered  with  blood,  and  it  would 
freeze  solid;  if  you  leaned  against  a  pillar,  you  would  freeze  to  that,  and 
if  you  put  your  hand  upon  the  blade  of  your  knife,  you  would  run  a  chance 
of  leaving  your  skin  on  it.  The  men  would  tie  up  their  feet  in  newspapers 
and  old  sacks,  and  these  would  be  soaked  in  blood  and  frozen,  and  then 
soaked  again,  and  so  on,  until  by  night-time  a  man  would  be  walking  on 
qreat  lumps  the  size  of  the  feet  of  an   elephant.    Now  and    then,   when   the 
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bosses  were  not  looking,  you  would  see  them  plunging  their  feet  and  ankles 
into  the  steaming  hot  carcass  of  the  steer,  or  darting  across  the  room  to 
the  hot-water  jets.  —Upton  Sinclair,  The  Jungle. 

Golden  Lie  the  Meadows 

Golden  lie  the  meadows;  golden  run  the  streams;  red  gold  is  on  the  pine- 
stems.   The  sun  is  coming  down  to  earth,  and  walks  the  fields  and  the  waters. 

The  sun  is  coming  down  to  earth,  and  the  fields  and  the  waters  shout  to 
him  golden  shouts.  He  comes,  and  his  heralds  run  before  him,  and  touch 
the  leaves  of  oaks  and  planes  and  beeches  lucid  green,  and  the  pine-stems 
redder  gold;  leaving  brightest  footprints  upon  thickly-weeded  banks,  where 
the  foxglove's  last  upper-bells  incline,  and  bramble-shoots  wander  amid  moist 
rich  herbage.  The  plumes  of  the  woodland  are  alight;  and  beyond  them, 
over  the  open,  'tis  a  race  with  the  long-thrown  shadows;  a  race  across  the 
heaths  and  up  the  hills,  till,  at  the  farthest  bourne  of  mounted  eastern  cloud, 
the  heralds  of  the  sun  lay  rosy  fingers  and  rest. 

— George   Meredith,   Richard  Feverel. 

Farm  Memories 

As  I  have  said,  I  spent  some  part  of  every  year  at  the  farm  until  I  was 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  The  life  which  I  led  there  with  my  cousins  was 
full  of  charm,  and  so  is  the  memory  of  it  yet.  I  can  call  back  the  solemn 
twilight  and  mystery  of  the  deep  woods,  the  earthy  smells,  the  faint  odors 
of  the  wild  flowers,  the  sheen  of  rain-washed  foliage,  the  rattling  clatter 
of  drops  when  the  wind  shook  the  trees,  the  far-off  hammering  of  wood- 
peckers and  the  muffled  drumming  of  wood  pheasants  in  the  remoteness  of 
the  forest,  the  snapshot  glimpses  of  disturbed  wild  creatures  scurrying 
through  the  grass — I  can  call  it  all  back  and  make  it  as  real  as  it  ever  wasi, 
and  as  blessed.  I  can  call  back  the  prairie,  and  its  loneliness  and  peace, 
and  a  vast  hawk  hanging  motionless  in  the  sky,  with  his  wings  spread  wide 
and  the  blue  of  the  vault  showing  through  the  fringe  of  their  end  feathers. 
I  can  see  the  woods  in  their  autumn  dress,  the  oaks  purple,  the  hickories 
washed  with  gold,  the  maples  and  the  sumachs  luminous  with  crimson  fires, 
and  I  can  hear  the  rustle  made  by  the  fallen  leaves  as  we  plowed  through 
them.  I  can  see  the  blue  clusters  of  wild  grapes  hanging  among  the  foliage 
of  the  saplings,  and  I  remember  the  taste  of  them  and  the  smell.  I  know 
how  the  wild  blackberries  looked,  and  how  they  tasted,  and  the  same  with 
the  pawpaws,  the  hazelnuts,  and  the  persimmons;  and  I  can  feel  the  thumping 
rain,  upon  my  head,  of  hickory  nuts  and  walnuts  when  we  were  out  in  the 
frosty  dawn  to  scramble  for  them  with  the  pigs,  and  the  gusts  of  wind 
loosed  them  and  sent  them  down.  I  know  the  stain  of  blackberries,  and  how 
pretty  it  is,  and  I  know  the  stain  of  walnut  hulls,  and  how  little  it  minds 
soap  and  water,  also  what  grudged  experience  it  had  of  either  of  them.  I 
know  the  taste  of  maple  sap,  and  when  to  gather  it,  and  how  to  arrange 
the  troughs  and  the  delivery  tubes,  and  how  to  boil  down  the  juice,  and  how 
to  hook  the  sugar  after   it   is  made,    also   how   much   better   hooked   sugar 
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tastes  than  any  that  is  honestly  come  by,  let  bigots  say  what  they  will.  I  know 
how  a  prize  watermelon  looks  when  it  is  sunning  its  fat  rotundity  among 
pumpkin  vines  and  "simblins";  I  know  how  to  tell  when  it  is  ripe  without 
"plugging"  it;  I  know  how  inviting  it  looks  when  it  is  cooling  itself  in  a 
tub  of  water  under  the  bed,  waiting;  I  know  how  it  looks  when  it  lies  on 
the  table  in  the  sheltered  great  floor  space  between  house  and  kitchen,  and 
the  children  gathered  for  the  sacrifice  and  their  mouths  watering;  I  know 
the  crackling  sound  it  makes  when  the  carving  knife  enters  its  end,  and  I 
can  see  the  split  fly  along  in  front  of  the  blade  as  the  knife  cleaves  its  way 
to  the  other  end;  I  can  see  its  halves  fall  apart  and  display  the  rich  red  meat 
and  the  black  seeds,  and  the  heart  standing  up,  a  luxury  fit  for  the  elect; 
I  know  how  a  boy  looks  behind  a  yard-long  slice  of  that  melon,  and  I  know 
how  he  feels;  for  I  have  been  there.  I  know  the  taste  of  the  watermelon 
which  has  been  honestly  come  by,  and  I  know  the  taste  of  the  watermelon 
which  has  been  acquired  by  art.  Both  taste  good,  but  the  experienced  know 
which  tastes  best.  I  know  the  look  of  green  apples  and  peaches  and  pears 
on  the  trees,  and  I  know  how  entertaining  they  are  when  they  are  inside 
of  a  person.  I  know  how  ripe  ones  look  when  they  are  piled  in  pyramids 
under  the  trees,  and  how  pretty  they  are  and  how  vivid  their  colors.  I  know 
how  a  frozen  apple  looks,  in  a  barrel  down  cellar  in  the  wintertime,  and  how 
hard  it  is  to  bite,  and  how  the  frost  makes  the  teeth  ache,  and  yet  how 
good  it  is,  notwithstanding.  I  know  the  disposition  of  elderly  people  to 
select  the  specked  apples  for  the  children,  and  I  once  knew  ways  to  beat  the 
game.  I  know  the  look  of  an  apple  that  is  roasting  and  sizzling  on  a  hearth 
on  a  winter's  evening,  and  I  know  the  comfort  that  comes  of  eating  it  hot, 
along  with  some  sugar  and  a  drench  of  cream. 

— Mark   Twain,    Autobiography. 


The  Five  Senses  Reporting 

An  important  and  fruitful  preliminary  to  your  first  theme  is  the  col- 
lection of  the  raw  gold  of  sensory  impressions,  fifty  or  sixty  or  a  hundred 
in  your  chart,  as  your  instructor  may  require.  Choose  a  place  of  many 
sights,  sounds,  and  smells,  such  as  a  drugstore,  a  restaurant,  a  railway 
platform,  a  barn  at  milking  time,  a  busy  kitchen,  a  dormitory  clubroom. 
Then  jot  down  as  rapidly  as  you  can  images  of  sight,  sound,  smell,  touch, 
and  taste,  arranged  like  those  in  the  chart  on  pages  8-9. 

The  danger  here  is  in  generalized  images.  A  phrase  such  as  "meat 
cooking  on  the  stove"  obviously  pictures  nothing  clearly.  If  you  say, 
however,  "flat  brown  hamburgers  sizzling  in  a  black  iron  skillet,"  you 
have  let  the  reader  share  your  experience.  Do  not  put  down  such  phrases 
as  "linoleum  floor"  or  "pan  of  Jello."  Say  "red  sailing  ships  in  the 
blue-squared  linoleum"  and  "strawberry  Jello  filled  with  sliced  yellow 
peaches."     The  smaller  the  object  you  select,  the  more  fully  you  can 
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describe  it  in  a  phrase  or  two.  Every  phrase  you  use  should  make  an 
intensely  clear  picture,  whether  of  smell,  touch,  or  taste. 

Of  the  sense  charts  that  follow,  which  have  the  sharpest  pictures? 
Select  the  one  in  each  column  that  you  believe  is  the  most  original  and 
convincing. 

Mr.  Clarke  reported  the  sensations  of  his  ride  on  a  Long  Island 
coach  for  both  morning  and  evening;  then  he  combined  them  in  one 
sense  chart.  Notice  how  different  are  his  two  themes  about  the  Long 
Island  coaches.  The  details  of  your  chart  will  no  doubt  suggest  several 
words.     It  is  necessary  to  select  those  that  contribute  to  your  main  idea. 


THINGS  I  SAW 

drawn    tired   faces   of   pas- 
sengers 

worn       dirty-green       plush 
seats 

discouraged      wisps       of 
cigarette  smoke 

men,      slumped      in      their 
seats,  sleeping 

fedoras,        gray,        brown, 
poisonous  green 

putty-colored    faces 

bits  of  tickets  on  the  floor 

soot    on    shirt    fronts    and 
newspapers 

tired,  angry  bridge  players 

dismal,   mist-covered    fields 

dirty,    rain-spattered    glass 

gray-haired     conductor    in 
his  baggy  black  uniform 

brightly   colored   posters 

twisting    oscillating    white 
strips    of  necks 

long  line  of  men's  bundled 
overcoats 

swinging   green    emergency 
cord 

winking  dust-covered  light 
globes 


THINGS  I  SAW 


line  of  yellow  receipt 
stubs   along   seat   tops 

little  piles  of  soot  sifting 
along    the   window   edge 

cigarette  ashes  on  pas- 
sengers'   collars 

line  of  brown  and  black 
shoe    toes    along    the    aisle 

ludicrous  swaying  of  pas- 
sengers as  they  stumble 
down   the  aisle 

clouds  of  steam  obscuring 
the  view 

gold-printed  regulations  on 
the  brown  metal  between 
the    windows 

moisture  forming  on  the 
windows 

track  parallel  to  ours 
rushing   by 

little  oil  fires  thawing  the 
track    switches 

grinning  conductor  open- 
ing the  door 

uniform  green  plush  seat 
backs 

cheery  blue  cloud  of  cigar- 
ette smoke 

a  ball  of  newspaper 
thrown  through  air 


THINGS  I  SAW 

men's  overcoats  in  rack 
waving  their  arms  and 
rolling    from    side    to    side 

delight  of  passengers  as 
an  overcoat  falls  on  its 
owner 

flurry  of  scarves,  coats, 
cards,  and  discarded  cigar- 
ette butts 

farewells  of  my  friends  at 
lighted  window  of  the 
train 

THINGS   I   HEARD 

shuffle  of  the  conductor's 
feet 

ill-tempered    snarls    of 
bridge    players 

groans   of   the   coach 

incessant  clacking  of  the 
wheels 

strained  respiratory  pant- 
ing  of    the   engine 

conductor's  surly  summons 

monosyllables    of    pas- 
sengers 

gloomy    wail    of    engine 
whistle 

rapid    clicks    of    striking 
matches 
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THINGS  I  HEARD 

call  of  conductor   to  engi- 
neer  at   each    station 

hiss   of   steam   under   cars 

continual    rattle    of    the 
windows 

banging   of   doors   along 
length  of  the  train 

cries  of  "Close  the  door!" 

shriek  of  a  passing  train 

squeal    of    the    brakes 

rapping    of    pipes    being 
emptied 

sudden    slap    of   cards 
against  a  playing  board 

friendly    rumble    of    men's 
conversation 

rattling   of   newspapers 

clinking  of  change  in  con- 
ductor's  pocket 

snap  of  conductor's  punch 


THINGS   I   HEARD 

click  of  pebbles   bouncing 
against  the  window 

profane    happy    shouts    of 
the  entering  passengers 

merry     creaking     of     seat 
springs 

patter  of  used  matches  on 
floor 

wild    shout    as    a    joke    is 
told 

yells,    curses,    and    prayers 
of  card  players 

whizz   of  a  ball   of  news- 
paper   being    thrown 

strident  unintelligible  buzz 
of  voices 

shrieks  of  laughter 

cries   of   triumph 

bustling      click      of      the 
wheels 

noisy     clang     of     opening 
door 


THINGS    I    HEARD 

shouted  station  call  of  the 
conductor 

clatter  of  feet  on  iron 
steps 

THINGS    I    FELT 

grittiness  of  soot  under 
my  hands 

old  broken  cigarette  butts 
under   my   feet 

uneven    track 

sudden  jolt  of  stopping 

worn  shiny  leather  of  my 
wallet 

chipped  uneven  surface  of 
the  varnished  wooden 
seat   arms 

gusts  of  cold  air 

THINGS   I  TASTED 

decayed   taste  of  coal  gas 

sweet    taste    of    tobacco 
smoke 


Planning  the  First  Theme 

Having  observed  your  place  carefully,  you  have  collected  a  number 
of  impressions.  Try  now  to  catch  the  do?ninant  impression;  decide 
whether  the  place  as  a  whole  is  bleak,  colorful,  sunny,  unpleasantly  noisy, 
ghostlike,  foreboding,  gay.  Boil  down  your  impression  to  a  single  word, 
the  key  word  of  your  first  theme. 

Now  ask  yourself,  "What  images  of  my  place  contribute  to  this 
dominant  impression?  What  pictures  put  into  my  theme  would  con- 
tribute to  the  single  mood  suggested  by  my  key  word?"  In  Mr.  Clarke's 
theme  on  page  11  the  key  word  is  gloomy.  Every  detail  in  the  theme 
he  has  selected  to  suggest  a  gloomy  mood.  Thus  every  sentence,  and  almost 
every  word,  in  his  theme  contribute  to  his  main  idea.  Notice  gray,  drawn, 
shuffled,  wails,  dismal  brown  fields,  protesting  groans.  Thus  Mr.  Clarke's 
theme  achieves  both  unity  of  mood  and  unity  of  idea.     By  carefully 
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selecting  your  word  pictures  to  fit  your  key  idea,  you  too  can  produce  a 
theme  of  one  dominant  tone. 

It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  group  together  similar  details  in  your 
paragraph.  In  "A  Study  in  Gray"  Mr.  Clarke  describes  first  the  pas- 
sengers, then  the  coach  atmosphere,  then  the  gloomy  train  sounds,  and 
finally  the  response  of  the  passengers  to  the  conductor's  call  for  tickets. 
Such  collections  of  images  within  a  paragraph  we  call  thought  groups; 
they  are  really  miniature  paragraphs.  A  thought  group  is  usually  pre- 
ceded by  a  subtopic  sentence  such  as  "A  gray  world  hovers  about  the 
passengers."  Be  sure  your  own  paragraph  has  two  or  three  thought 
groups  opened  by  appropriate  subtopic  sentences.  Analyze  the  themes 
on  pages  12  and  13  for  subtopic  sentences,  use  of  vivid  images,  and 
singleness  of  mood. 

First  and  Second  Drafts 

Following  a  tentative  outline  like  those  shown  on  page  13,  write  the 
first  draft  of  your  theme  without  much  attention  to  mechanics,  concentrat- 
ing on  thought  organization  and  vivid  imagery  that  fits  the  mood.  Then 
rewrite  your  theme  for  mechanical  correctness,  revising  sentences,  check- 
ing the  spelling  of  every  doubtful  word,  and  reading  your  theme  aloud 
to  catch  any  awkward  phrasing  or  sentence  errors. 

Manuscript  Requirements 

1.  Write  only  with  pen  and  ink  or  typewriter.  All  typed  themes 
should  be  double-spaced. 

2.  Use  only  standard  theme  paper,  or  that  designated  by  the  instructor. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

3.  Unless  otherwise  directed,  leave  margins  on  all  jour  sides  of  your 
paper.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  simple  principle  of  proportion  which 
requires  four  margins  on  a  book  page,  a  newspaper,  an  engineering 
drawing.  The  margins  right  and  left  should  be  at  least  one  and  a 
quarter  inches.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  leave  at  least  the  last  printed 
line  open.  Unless  you  observe  this  principle  of  margins  in  other  courses 
as  well  as  English,  it  will  not  serve  you  well.  Margins  show  thought- 
fulness  for  your  reader,  whoever  he  may  be. 

4.  Leave  a  space  between  your  title  and  the  first  sentence  of  your  theme. 
3.  Capitalize  all  the  words  of  the  title  except  articles,  conjunctions, 

and  prepositions. 

6.  Indent  the  first  word  of  the  paragraph  at  least  two  inches  from  the 
edge  of  the  sheet,  preferably  three  inches. 

7.  Place  your  name,  the  name  of  class,  and  the  date  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  or  upper  right-hand  corner,  as  the  instructor  directs.     After  folding 
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your  theme,  write  your  name,  the  title  of  your  theme,  and  the  date  on  the 
first  three  lines  of  the  folded  back  of  your  last  page. 

Student  Themes 

Here  are  four  themes  written  by  other  students  in  response  to  this 
assignment.  Notice  the  paragraph  organization  in  each:  the  topic  and 
subtopic  sentences,  the  development  of  each  generalization  by  means  of 
images. 

The  first  two  themes  show  different  impressions  of  the  same  place; 
each  impression  requires  entirely  different  images,  which  Mr.  Clarke  has 
skillfully  selected  to  suit  the  mood. 

A  Study  in  Gray 

On  a  rainy  October  morning  a  Long  Island  Railroad  car  is  filled  with 
Dantesque  gloom.  The  passengers'  faces  are  drawn  and  tired,  tinged  with 
the  gray  of  a  rainy  dawn.  Like  the  ghosts  of  a  dreary  past  they  shuffle  to 
their  seats.  Several  men  are  already  slumped  over  in  heavy  sleep,  their  fedoras, 
gray,  brown,  and  poisonous  green,  pulled  down  to  cover  their  putty-colored 
faces.  Two  seats  in  front  of  me  four  bridge  players  are  aroused  now  and 
then,  like  lethargic  hornets,  to  sneering  expostulation.  Their  ill-tempered 
snarls  reflect  the  dismal  brown  fields  seen  through  the  dirty  rain-spattered 
glass  of  the  windows.  A  gray  world  hovers  about  the  passengers.  Above 
the  rows  of  dirty  green  seats  linger  discouraged  wisps  of  cigarette  smoke. 
Dirty  black  soot  floats  down,  settling  on  shirt  fronts  and  newspapers;  I  feel 
its  grittiness  under  my  hands.  Strewn  on  the  floor  lie  the  multicolored  bits 
of  tickets  from  the  conductor's  punch.  As  I  shuffle  my  feet  restlessly,  I  feel 
on  the  floor  the  broken  cigarette  butts  of  many  yesterdays.  In  my  mouth 
I  notice  the  unpleasant  decayed  taste  of  coal  gas.  Suddenly  the  engine  whistle 
wails  long  and  gloomily.  Amid  the  protesting  groans  of  the  coach  the 
incessant  clacking  wheels  chant  a  song  of  futility.  I  feel  the  uneven  track 
under  me,  and  I  am  thrown  forward  by  a  sudden  jolt  of  the  noisy  brakes. 
The  strained  respiratory  panting  of  the  engine  sounds  like  that  of  a  huge 
exhausted  beast.  At  the  conductor's  surly  summons  I  struggle  irritably  with 
my  wallet.  Finding  the  shiny  worn  leather  hard  to  grasp,  I  curse  it  inaudibly. 
Behind  me  I  hear  the  unintelligible  monosyllables  of  the  other  passengers  as 
the  gray-haired  conductor  in  his  baggy  black  uniform  shuffles  toward  them. 
Presently  falling  asleep,  I  leave  behind  my  drab  gray  world.  — John   Clarke. 

Long  Island  Ho! 

On  a  winter  night  the  trip  home  on  the  Long  Island  is  gay  and  carefree. 
As  the  grinning  conductor  throws  open  the  door  and  slips  adroitly  aside,  I 
am  heaved  into  the  warm  well-lighted  car  by  a  surging  mass  of  profanely 
happy  passengers.  Like  a  river  suddenly  diverted  into  its  tributaries,  the 
crowd  melts  into  the  seats,  accompanied  by  a  merry  creaking  of  springs.  As 
the  crowd   settles   down,   a   strident   unintelligible  buz*   of   voices,    punctuated 
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by  shrieks  of  laughter  and  cries  of  triumph,  drowns  out  even  the  bristling 
click  of  the  wheels.  Over  uniform  green  plush  of  the  seat  backs  I  see  now 
oscillating  white  strips  of  necks,  topped  by  jaunty  confusion  of  hats — red, 
black,  green,  brown,  white,  and  yellow.  The  rapid  clicks  of  striking  matches 
forecasts  the  cheerful  blue  cloud  of  cigarette  smoke.  I  hear  the  patter  of 
still-smoking  matches  on  the  painted  wooden  floor.  Ceasing  hostilities  for 
a  joke,  the  card  players  in  front  of  me  bring  their  heads  slowly  together 
over  the  center  of  the  green  leather  playing  board;  then,  with  a  wild  shout, 
they  spring  back  into  their  seats  and  resume  a  running  fire  of  raillery  and 
laughter.  With  a  whizz,  a  crumpled  ball  of  white  newspaper  shoots  past  my 
head  and  causes  a  boy  across  the  aisle  to  slide  precipitately  behind  his 
seat.  He  suddenly  pops  up  with  a  yell  amid  the  noisy  mirth  of  the  onlookers. 
Even  the  bundled  overcoats  on  the  racks  above,  almost  obscured  by  the 
brightly  colored  posters  at  the  top  of  the  car,  suggest  the  gaiety  of  home- 
coming. The  empty  arms  wave  gaily,  and  the  coats  seem  to  dance  with  the 
swaying  motion  of  the  train.  Balanced  delicately  on  the  edge  of  the  rack, 
they  roll  first  toward  its  security  and  then  hang  threateningly  over  the  edge, 
occasionally  plunging  down  and  enveloping  their  owners  to  the  huge  delight 
of  the  other  passengers.  At  the  end  of  the  ride  the  leavetaking  is  festive. 
As  the  conductor  throws  open  the  door  with  a  noisy  clang  and  shouts  the 
station  call,  I  spring  from  my  seat  amid  a  flurry  of  descending  coats,  swinging 
scarves,  cards,  and  discarded  cigarettes,  joining  the  crowd  which  is  running 
joyfully  down  the  car  and  through  the  door.  With  a  merry  clatter  of  feet 
on  the  iron  steps  we  descend  to  the  platform,  and  turning,  respond  to  the 
farewells  of  our  friends,  whom  we  can  see  waving  at  the  brightly  lighted 
windows  of  the  departing  train.  ■ — John   Clarke. 

On  the  Shore 

On  September  nights  there  is  something  very  restful  about  West  Creek. 
It  is  not  a  beautiful  creek,  nor  is  it  the  kind  that  would  be  an  artist's  delight. 
Although  it  has  old  boats  and  fishing  nets,  its  atmosphere  is  not  pronounced 
to  the  eye  alone.  On  walking  down  to  the  creek  through  the  darkness,  one 
cannot  help  slowing  down  his  pace  and  relaxing  a  bit.  The  banks  of  the 
stream  are  damp  grass  pillows  that  give  way  under  the  foot.  The  salt 
water  that  backs  into  the  creek  from  the  bay  is  blown  to  the  shore  on  a  cool 
wet  breeze.  The  nostrils  smell  it,  the  tongue  tastes  it,  and  the  pores  breathe  it. 
The  salt  air  clears  the  head,  flavors  the  mouth,  cools  the  body,  relaxes  the 
mind.  The  dry  marsh  grass  whispers  in  low  rustles  as  the  breeze  blows  through 
it.  To  sit  on  the  shore  is  to  yield  to  the  spell  of  the  water.  The  sluggish 
kicking  of  the  ripples  against  the  rock  soothes  one's  mind  to  sleep;  but  the 
air  bubbles,  bursting  in  a  display  of  phosphorus,  fascinate  the  eyes  and  make 
sleep  impossible.  Every  few  weeks  a  moon  lifts  itself  over  the  gnarled  trees 
and  falls  on  the  smooth  swells  to  dance  among  moored  boats.  The  white 
reflection  in  the  midst  of  the  shadows  is  a  hypnotist  of  unearthly  powers. 
Cares  of  the  day  lose  their  shapes  as  do  the  almost  indistinguishable  boats 
on  the  inky  water.  - — Frank   Freeman. 
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Automat  Musk 

I  have  found  the  automat  a  place  of  varied  musical  effects.  First  I 
hear  the  tinkling  of  the  coins  and  pennies,  the  heavier  drumming  of  the 
quarters,  and  the  sonorous  reverberations  of  the  half  dollars  as  they  cascade 
from  the  cashier's  hand  into  the  coin  boxes.  Against  the  sounds  of  the  other 
coins  the  constant  "ping-ping"  of  the  nickels  sound  like  an  orchestra  playing 
in  counterpoint.  The  closing  of  the  food  compartments  also  creates  a  musical 
atmosphere.  The  constant  thud-thud  of  the  boxes  is  like  the  effect  of  the 
tympani  in  an  orchestra.  The  rattling  of  the  utensils  reminds  me  somewhat  of 
the  brass  section,  blasting  forth  their  salvos  and  fanfares.  The  spoons  sound 
like  cornets,  the  knives  and  forks  like  bass  horns.  Then,  too,  the  con- 
versations in  an  automat  have  infinite  musical  variety,  duplicating  almost 
every  sound  of  an  orchestra  string  section.  There,  as  a  man  speaks  to  his 
wife,  his  deep  voice  sounds  like  a  bass  viol.  His  wife's  voice  creates  cello-like 
tones.  I  hear  a  child's  piping  voice,  like  a  violin,  and  a  young  man's  voice 
thrumming  like  a  viola.  Hearing  these  sounds  separately,  the  hearer  may 
think  that  someone  is  producing  discord,  but  cacophonies  help  to  complete 
the  automat  orchestra.  — Herbert  B.  Rubinstein. 

Outline  Hints 

An  outline  is  useful  only  as  a  tool,  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  is 
usually  helpful  to  organize  your  paragraph  with  two  or  three  thought 
groups  before  you  begin  to  write.  Once  in  the  midst  of  your  theme, 
however,  you  may  decide  to  change  your  subtopics,  even  your  main  idea. 
Then  you  have  the  problem  of  making  a  new  outline,  merely  to  test  the 
unity  of  your  thought  and  the  appropriateness  of  your  subdivisions.  Here 
is  a  simple  outline  form  for  a  paragraph  theme. 

I.     The  point  I  wish  to  make  (topic  sentence)  is: 
II.     The  subdivisions  of  my  point  (subtopic  ideas)  are: 
A. 
B. 
C. 
III.     My  conclusion  is: 
Examples: 

A  Study  in  Gray 

I.     Long  Island  trains  are  gloomy  in  early  morning. 
II.     Development: 

(Each  subtopic  sentence  should  contribute  to  the  key  idea  of 
the  paragraph.) 

A.  Passengers  are  tired. 

B.  A  gray  world  hovers  about  the  coach. 

C.  Sounds  are  gloomy. 

D.  Response  to  conductor  is  surly. 
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III.     Long  Island  train  is  dismal. 

Long  Island  Ho! 

I.     The  trip  home  on  winter  night  is  gay  and  carefree. 
II.     Development: 

A.  Passengers  are  jolly. 

B.  Even  bundled  overcoats  seem  hilarious. 

C.  Leavetaking  is  jaunty. 
III.     Ride  home  is  jolly. 

On  the  Shore 

I.     West  Creek  is  restful  at  night. 
II.     Development: 

A.  Smells  and  sound  of  the  bank  are  relaxing. 

B.  Water  casts  a  spell  of  quiet  restfulness. 
III.     Cares  lose  their  shapes. 

Topic  Sentence:  The  Key  To  The  Paragraph 

The  topic  sentence  of  your  first  paragraph  theme  requires  extreme 
care.  It  tells  the  main  point  of  your  paragraph;  it  expresses  your  opin- 
ion, your  impression  of  the  place  you  are  describing.  It  contains  a  key 
word  that  describes  your  attitude  and  sets  the  mood  of  the  theme.  In 
"A  Study  in  Gray"  the  key  word  of  the  topic  sentence  is  gloomy;  in 
"On  the  Shore"  it  is  restfulness.  Avoid  such  drab  and  vague  key  words 
as  interesting,  unusual,  pleasant,  fascinating. 

A  good  topic  sentence  serves  the  valuable  function  of  limiting  the 
topic  under  discussion.    It  usually  limits  it  in  four  ways: 

A.  To  a  single  person 

B.  To  one  time 

C.  To  one  place 

(Often  the  time  and  place  are  mentioned  in  a  later 
sentence. ) 

D.  To  one  point  of  view,  one  attitude  toward  the  experience 

Although  a  topic  sentence  may  appear  at  any  place  in  the  paragraph,  it 
logically  belongs  at  the  very  beginning.  We  suggest  that  you  place  it 
here  in  your  first  themes,  so  that  you  can  have  the  main  idea  constantly 
before  you.  The  instructor  will  find  it  easier,  too,  to  judge  your  theme 
because  he  knows  your  purpose  as  soon  as  he  has  read  the  opening 
sentence. 

Here  are  three  effective  topic  sentences,  analyzed  to  show  how  they 
meet  the  requirements: 
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1.  On  last  New  Year's  Eve  1  found  Times  Square  hilarious  indeed. 

time  person  place       attitude:   key  word 

2.  On  that  November  afternoon  the  World's  Fair  Grounds  were 

time  place 

to  me  as  bleak  as  a  flame-swept  forest, 
person     attitude:  key  word 

3.  My  desk  reflects  my  untidy  habits. 

place  attitude:  key  word 

person 
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NAME  DATE 

1.  TESTING  TOPIC  SENTENCES 

Discuss  the  following  sentences  with  your  classmates  and  in- 
structor. Which  of  them  meet  the  requirements  just  outlined? 
Which  have  vague  key  words  or  none  at  all?  Which  are  not 
limited  to  a  single  time  or  place?  Revise  them  carefully,  changing 
the  meaning  where  necessary.  Placing  your  revisions  on  the  board 
will  be  advantageous  to  discussion. 

1.  I  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  lake  and  looked  out.  (This  is  the  be 
ginning  of  a  story,  not  an  opinion  that  needs  explication.  Many 
revisions  are  possible.  Here  is  one:  "Once,  on  a  July  morning. 
I  found  the  lake  as  serene  as  a  little  pond.") 


2.  The  refrigerator  door  was  open.  (This  is  a  statement  of  fact  such 
as:  "The  train  was  on  time."  Revise  to  give  an  impression  of  the 
refrigerator   interior.) 


3.    The  junk-yard  lay  in  a  small  valley  just  below  us. 


4.    It  was  Christmas  Eve  at  the  five-and-ten. 


5.    The  drugstore  was  a  place  of  fascinating  smells. 
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6.    His  first  thought  was  of  the  blazing  fire  in  Jane's  living  room. 


7.    Our  bathroom  is  not  an  inspiring  place. 


8.    In  McAlpin  Library  reading  room  are  thousands  of  books. 


9.    A  streetcar  is  filled  with  many  sights  and  sounds. 


10.    The  stadium  was  bleak  and  dismal. 


11.    On  that  foggy  November  morning  the  bluff  across  the  river  was 
hardly  discernible. 
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2.  EXPANDING  TOPIC  IDEAS:  OUTLINING 

Expand  three  of  your  revised  topic  sentences  into  brief  outlines 
like  those  shown  on  page  14. 
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3.  COMPRESSING  DETAILS 

Combine  the  elements  of  the  descriptions  below  into  single 
sentences.  After  constructing  the  single  sentences,  compare  your 
versions  with  those  of  your  classmates. 

1.    I   saw  a  bay.    It  was   a  wide  bay.    It  was   smooth   as   glass   and 
polished  like  ice.    It  was  shimmering  in  the  dark. 


2.  The  placid  water  stretched  toward  us  like  some  heavy  sirup  too 
dense  to  be  ruffled  by  an  ethereal  breeze.  Its  occasional  smooth 
dimples  were  a  pewter  color. 


3.  Mr.  Morton  squirted  water  indiscriminately  into  a  hot  world. 
He  felt  the  exhaustion  of  evening  and  the  coming  of  twilight 
upon  him. 


He  was  thinking  nothing  and  thinking  everything,  as  we  do 
when  we  dream.  He  sat  very  still,  bent  almost  double.  His  fat, 
white-shirted  arms  were  between  his  knees.  His  blue-trousered 
legs  were  hunched  in  front  of  him.  His  pudgy  hands  were  turn- 
ing the  nozzle  in  wide  circles  from  the  cement  walk  to  the  porch. 


5.    The  stream  was  chattering.    The  owls  were  hooting.    The  moon 
kept  stealing  up  and  growing  whiter. 
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Places 
drugstore  at  four  p.m. 

kitchen  at  home,  dinner  time 
dormitory  dining  hall  at  dinner 
time 

college  restaurant  at  lunch  hour 
church  at  Sunday  morning  service 
football   stadium  before  the  game 
campfire  on  an  autumn  evening 
subway  platform  at  five-fifteen 
campus   late  on   an   autumn   night 
library  reading  room  on  a  fall  after- 
noon 

theater  before  matinee  picture  be- 
gins 

five-and-ten-cent  store  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon 
train  coach 
chapel  at  morning  service 


Possible  Key  Words 
gay.  boisterous,  merry,  unpleasantly 
noisy 

cosy,  cheerful,  inviting 
bustling,  serene,  colorful 

dismal,   bright,   cheery,  dirty,   clean 
quiet,   restful,   inspiring 
gay,   colorful,   exciting,   dramatic 
dreamy,  restful 
restless,  noisy,  bustling 
ghostlike,  quiet,  fragant,  cool 
peaceful,   restless,   busy,   sleepy, 
dismal 

noisy,  restless,  hot,  filled  with 
atmosphere   of   anticipation 
appealing  in  sound,   colorful,   dis- 
tinctive in  smells,  shining 
hot,  dirty,  bright,  gay 
dismal,  depressing,  cold,  friendly 


CHECK  LIST  OF  AIMS 
Theme  I 

1.  A  topic  sentence  expressing  the  point  you  wish  to  make. 

2.  Subtopic  sentences  contributing  to  the  main  idea  and  supporting 
the  ?nood  of  the  theme. 

3.  At  least  four  sharp,  vivid  images  under  each  subtopic  sentence, 
all  suggestive  of  the  central  idea.  Twelve  to  fifteen  vivid  images  in  all, 
based  on  actual  observation  of  the  place  described. 

4.  Paragraph  of  fifteen  to  twenty  sentences,  at  least  three  hundred 
words. 

3.     Each  sentence  tested  for  rhythm  and  logic  by  reading  aloud. 

6.  Adequate  margins  on  four  sides  of  the  paper;  adequate  spacing 
between  words;  open  line  between  topic  and  first  sentence;  indentation 
of  at  least  two  inches  from  edge  of  sheet. 

7.  All  doubtful  words  checked  for  correct  spelling. 

8.  The  following  hackneyed,  lifeless  words  and  phrases  eliminated: 
was  heard,  was  seen,  contrasted  with,  added  to,  interesting,  was,  were, 
different. 


Profiles  in  Black  and  White 

Whenever  Richard  Cory  went  down  town, 

We  people  on  the  pavement  looked  at  him  : 
He  was  a  gentleman  from  sole  to  crown, 

Clean  favored,  and  imperially  slim. 

And  he  was  always  quietly  arrayed, 

And  he  was  always  human  when  he  talked; 
But  still  he  fluttered  pulses  when  he  said, 

"Good-morning,"  and  he  glittered  when  he  walked. 

— Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  II 

ASA  LITTLE  BOY  Don  Campbell  knew  the  smell  of  each  visitor's 
A  handkerchief;  and  to  him  the  thought  of  the  person  unfailingly 
recalled  the  smell  of  lavender,  lilies  of  the  valley,  tobacco,  sweet  peas, 
jasmine,  violets,  gardenias. 

So,  too,  all  of  us  classify  people  we  know  by  some  feature  of  their 
dress  or  appearance.  Of  many  impressions,  one  remains  dominant.  Com- 
plex as  people  are,  we  often  use  single  adjectives  to  characterize  them: 
stern,  cheerful,  sorrowful,  sarcastic,  pompous,  indecisive,  fearful,  com- 
placent, scornful.  From  a  man's  eyes  alone  we  sometimes  judge  him  as 
defeated  or  buoyant,  cruel  or  kind.  It  is  said  of  Thomas  Wolfe  that  even 
in  a  room  crowded  with  people,  he  tried  to  imprint  each  face  in  his 
memory,  so  intent  was  he  on  reading  the  intense  deep  life  beyond.  In 
Look  Homeward,  Angel,  he  speaks  of  "faces  wasted  by  the  vulture, 
Thought."  Not  in  the  face  alone,  however,  but  in  the  curves  and  angles 
of  the  body,  said  the  Greeks,  may  a  man's  character  be  read.  Sagging 
shoulders  often  hint  to  us  a  tired,  harassed  spirit,  or  a  tilt  of  the  head  a 
jaunty  outlook  on  the  world.  A  wavering  walk,  like  that  of  Coleridge, 
may  make  us  say,  "How  irresolute  he  is!" 

One  Time,  One  Place,  One  Mood 

The  writing  assignment  for  this  week  is  to  dramatize  one  aspect  of  a 
personality  you  know  well.  Since  you  will  use  a  single  expository  para- 
graph, it  will  not  be  possible  to  visualize  your  character  in  more  than 
one  mood.  Picture  him,  then,  in  a  typical  activity  at  one  time  and  one 
place,   not  allowing  yourself  to  wander  off  into  generalizations,  or  to 
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suggest  other  aspects  of  his  personality,  even  though  they  may  be  re- 
lated to  your  dominant  impression.  Notice  that  the  iceboy  (page  20)  is 
pictured  at  a  single  activity  on  his  daily  route.  In  the  first  few  sentences 
of  your  theme  you  should  reveal  to  the  reader  the  size  and  approximate 
age  of  your  character,  the  color  of  his  eyes  and  hair,  the  kind  of  clothes 
he  is  wearing,  and  his  activity  of  the  moment.  If  any  of  this  essential 
information,  however,  is  contradictory  to  your  dominant  mood,  you 
should,  of  course,  omit  it,  preferring  unity  to  completeness.  Your  next 
step  is  to  group  those  images  in  your  paragraph  that  support  your  dom- 
inant impression.  In  "Iceboy  and  Smithereens,"  for  example,  the  dom- 
inant impression  is  youthfulness.  As  you  observe  your  person  afresh, 
take  notes  on  the  images  you  might  use  to  support  your  dominant  im- 
pression: face  images,  posture,  clothes,  revealing  speech,  distinctive 
actions. 

In  grouping  your. images,  you  may  find  it  helpful  to  concentrate  on 
one  revealing  personality  trait  or  feature.  In  Orlando,  Virginia  Woolf 
makes  Queen  Elizabeth's  hands  the  key  to  her  portrait.  Dickens,  in  his 
passage  on  Dr.  Manette,  has  focused  our  attention  on  the  voice  to  em- 
phasize the  pathetic,  beaten,  weary  tone  in  his  character's  personality. 
Similarly,  in  "Man  on  a  Road"  Albert  Maltz  has  expanded  his  de- 
scription of  the  eyes  to  show  his  character's  patient  suffering.  In  the 
student  theme  on  the  iceboy,  however,  the  author  has  depended  on  bits 
of  action  and  speech  to  express  the  dominant  impression.  If  you  use 
speech  to  support  your  dominant  impression,  let  your  character  speak 
his  actual  words,  as  in  the  theme  about  the  iceboy. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  appear  several  impressionistic  portraits  that 
you  should  study  before  completing  your  own.  Which  of  the  descriptions 
is  to  you  the  most  compelling?  Point  out  the  most  impressive  image  in 
each  theme.  What  is  the  essential  idea  of  each  portrait,  the  dominant 
mood?  Has  any  of  the  authors  used  moods  contradictory  or  irrelevant  to 
his  impression? 

Class  Experiment 

Nothing  is  more  effectual  in  anticipating  the  problems  of  this  assign- 
ment than  to  spend  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  describing  a  member  of  your 
class  as  he  sits  in  a  chair  or  on  the  instructor's  desk  at  the  front  of  the 
classroom.  Perhaps  one  of  your  classmates  will  volunteer  to  act  as  the 
model.  As  you  analyze  his  appearance,  try  to  crystallize  in  a  single  word 
your  dominant  impression.  Is  he  handsome,  serene,  nervous,  careless  in 
dress,  curious,  happy-go-lucky,  serious,  reserved,  cocky,  friendly,  poised, 
confident?  Then  describe  him  in  a  few  sentences,  using  only  images  of 
his  face,  posture,   hands,   shoes,   clothes,   that  support  your  impression. 
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Finally,  concentrate  on  the  feature  of  countenance  that  most  significantly 
suggests  the  single  quality  you  are  analyzing.  After  writing  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  if  the  instructor  wishes,  you  may  read  your  description  and 
compare  it  with  those  of  your  classmates. 

Choice  of  a  Topic 

To  your  instructor  your  interest  in  your  topic  is  of  predominant  im- 
portance. A  topic  that  stirs  you  profoundly  is  the  dynamo  that  creates 
not  only  the  energy  to  write  but  the  unexpectedly  persuasive  and  power- 
ful phrasing  that  any  intelligent  freshman  is  capable  of  using  several 
times  a  semester.  In  suggesting  this  week  that  you  write  an  impressionistic 
description  of  a  person,  we  do  not  urge  that  you  choose  this  topic  in 
preference  to  a  racking  worry  or  sparkling  exhilaration  that  has  colored 
your  whole  recent  existence.  The  best  topic  of  a  weekly  theme  for  you  is 
whatever  you  are  living  most  intensely.  If  you  are  reticent  about  such 
topics,  and  believe  that  we  should  not  ask  for  such' themes,  we  can  only 
say  that  you  will  never  feel  the  full  power  of  your  own  language  until 
you  bring  yourself  to  write  about  that  for  which  you  care  most.  Your  in- 
structor will  read  no  theme  aloud  that  is  marked,  "Do  not  read  in  class." 

Dr.  Manette's  Voice 

The  faintness  of  the  voice  was  pitiable  and  dreadful.  It  was  not  the  faint- 
ness  of  physical  weakness,  though  confinement  and  hard  fare  no  doubt  had 
their  part  in  it.  Its  deplorable  peculiarity  was,  that  it  was  the  faintness  of 
solitude  and  disuse.  It  was  like  the  last  feeble  echo  of  a  sound  made  long 
and  long  ago.  So  entirely  had  it  lost  the  life  and  resonance  of  the  human 
voice,  that  it  affected  the  senses  like  a  once  beautiful  color,  faded  away  into 
a  poor  weak  stain.  So  sunken  and  suppressed  it  was,  that  it  was  like  a  voice 
underground.  So  expressive  it  was,  of  a  hopeless  and  lost  creature,  that  a 
famished  traveler,  wearied  out  by  lonely  wandering  in  a  wilderness,  would 
have  remembered  home  and  friends  in  such  a  tone  before  lying  down  to  die. 

— Charles  Dickens,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

Iceboy  and  Smithereens 

Our  iceman  is,  really,  only  an  iceboy.  He  is  so  young  that  he  remembers 
how  it  felt  to  run  after  an  ice  wagon  and  call,  "Hey,  mister,  gimme 
a  piece  of  ice."  He  is  so  young  that  his  voice  breaks  with  pride  when  he 
answers  a  "Hey,  mister"  himself,  and  he  says  "You  bet"  in  a  deep  bass  and 
"sonny"  in  a  treble;  then  the  children  laugh  at  him,  and  he  laughs  too.  But 
he  is  very  strong.  He  can  carry  a  chunk  of  ice  as  big  as  Bobby  Brandon  on 
one  shoulder,  and  whistle  at  the  same  time.  And  the  biggest  piece  of  ice  in 
the  wagon  he  can  split  in  two  with  one  single  whack  of  his  pick.  Only  he 
never  does  split  it  just  in  two.  He  hits  so  hard  that  there  are  great  many 
smithereens,  enough  to  go  all  around,  and  some  extra  for  children  that  don't 
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crowd.  He  is  very  fair;  even  Georgette  away  back  on  the  sidewalk,  with  her 
vaccinated  leg,  gets  as  big  a  lump  as  anybody.  Georgette  is  stylish;  you  would 
know  that,  from  her  not  getting  vaccinated  on  the  arm  like  others  and  from 
her  having  a  handkerchief  to  suck  ice  through.  But  when  our  iceman  says, 
"Gimme  it  a  minute,  sister,"  she  lets  him  use  her  handkerchief  to  wipe  off 
little  Dan  Water's  face,  which  doesn't  get  washed  as  often  as  it  did  before  their 
new  baby  came.  Our  iceman  is  careful  about  things  like  that;  when  he  sees 
Bill  Sloan  pick  a  bit  of  ice  up  off  the  street,  he  says,  "Wipe  it  on  your  pants, 
Bill,  and  then  eat  it."  He  knows  everybody's  name,  and  he  never  stumbles  over 
dogs  or  children  no  matter  how  fast  he  is  hurrying,  and  he  calls  to  his  horse, 
"Giddap,  brother!"  For  all  he  stops  to  talk  to  the  children,  he  is  very  quick; 
even  with  ice  on  his  shoulder  he  whisks  around  the  side  of  the  house  as  if  he 
were  running  bases,  and  he  is  back  at  the  wagon  just  as  the  kitchen  screen- 
door  slams;  he  must  get  a  great  deal  of  work  done  in  a  day.  But  we  are 
afraid  that  down  at  the  office  some  morning  a  vice-president  or  somebody  may 
figure  out  how  many  pounds  and  pounds  of  the  ice  company's  ice  get  eaten  up 
every  week,  free.  I  don't  know  what  the  children  in  our  street  will  do  if  our 
iceboy  loses  his  job.  — University  of  Pittsburgh,  Student  Themes. 

A  Big  Man,  Wet  With  Rain 

The  face  didn't  say  much.  I  wouldn't  have  called  it  kind  or  brutal  or  in- 
telligent or  stupid.  It  was  just  the  face  of  a  big  man,  wet  with  rain,  looking 
at  me  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  have  a  glaze  over  them.  Except  for  the  eyes 
you  see  faces  like  that  going  into  the  pit  at  six  in  the  morning  or  coming  out 
of  a  steel  mill  or  foundry  where  heavy  work  is  done.  I  couldn't  understand  that 
glazed  quality  in  his  eyes.  It  wasn't  the  glassy  stare  of  a  drunken  man  or  the 
wild,  mad  glare  I  saw  once  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman  in  a  fit  of  violence.  I 
could  only  think  of  a  man  I  once  knew  who  had  died  of  cancer.  Over  his  eyes 
in  the  last  days  there  was  the  same  dull  glaze,  a  far  away,  absent  look  as  though 
behind  the  blank,  outward  film  there  was  a  secret  flow  of  past  events  on  which 
his  mind  was  focused.  It  was  this  same  look  that  I  saw  in  the  man  on  the  road. 
— Albert  Maltz,  "Man  on  a  Road,"  from  The  Way  Things  Are. 

TESTING  TOPIC  SENTENCES 

To  test  a  topic  sentence,  ask  yourself  the  following  questions: 
1.  Does  it  contain  a  key  word  or  phrase  that  expresses  the  reader's 
attitude  toward  his  topic? 

Examples : 

Harry  is  a  boisterous  fellow. 

Jane  is  the  most  graceful  girl  I  know. 

Note:    Avoid  such  generalized,  vague  key  words  as  liked,  pleasant,  unusual, 
fascinating,  nice,  exciting. 
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2.  Does  it  require  facts  or  examples  to  prove  it? 

A  topic  sentence  is  an  opinion,  a.  personal  impression;  it  therefore 
requires  evidence,  proof,  to  substantiate  it.  A  sentence  such  as  "Harry 
quits  work  at  five-fifteen"  is  a  statement  of  fact  and  ordinarily  calls  for 
no  proof.  But  "Harry  is  a  boisterous  fellow"  makes  us  say,  "How  do 
you  know?  What  is  your  proof?"  It  is  an  opinion  that  might  be  de- 
veloped as  follows: 

A.  At  the  fraternity  dinner  table  last  evening  Harry  spoke  more  excitedly 
and  loudly  than  any  one.  (This  might  be  followed  by  images  of  Harry  and 
quotations  from  his  conversation.) 

B.  In  a  jaloppy  ride  across  the  campus  Harry  throws  out  boisterous  shouts 
to  all  his  friends.  (The  writer  would  then  tell  about  a  particular  ride,  of  this 
morning,  for  instance,  after  the  third  hour.  He  would  describe  Harry's  ges- 
tures, his  loud  voice,  etc.) 

C.  Even  at  a  prom  Harry's  boisterousness  gets  the  better  of  his  good 
intentions. 

3.  Does  it  limit  the  opinion  to  one  person,  and  if  possible  to  one  time 
and  place? 

No  theme  is  valuable  until  it  begins  to  cite  cases,  tell  when,  where, 
and  how.  If  you  can  tell  when  and  where  in  the  topic  sentence,  thus 
limiting  your  idea  strictly  from  the  beginning,  you  have  a  better  chance 
to  create  a  single  mood.  As  in  the  theme  about  Harry,  outlined  above, 
you  may  wish  to  cite  two  or  three  places  and  times  to  illustrate  your 
main  point,  therefore  omitting  time  and  place  references  in  your  topic 
statement.  But  this  approach  requires  three  slightly  different  moods, 
because  different  places  appear  in  the  theme,  even  though  the  central 
idea  in  each  is  Harry's  boisterousness.  It  is  far  preferable  to  use  one 
time  and  place. 

Example: 

Acceptable:     Broadway  on  a  winter's  night  is  gay  and  carefree. 
Improved:     Times  Square  on  New  Year's  Eve  is  the  most  hilarious  place  I 
have  ever  seen. 

OUTLINING  PRACTICE 

Construct  an  outline  for  "Iceboy  and  Smithereens"  (pages  20-21), 
following  the  outline  model  reproduced  on  page  13.  In  making  this 
outline,  underscore  the  word  or  phrase  in  each  subtopic  sentence  that 
contributes  to  the  main  idea  of  the  theme. 

Like  a  topic  sentence,  a  subtopic  sentence  is  an  abstract  statement  ex- 
pressing an  opinion;  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  section  of  a  paragraph 
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(often  called  a  thought  group)  that  the  topic  sentence  bears  to  the  whole 
paragraph.  A  long  paragraph  containing  three  thought  groups  might 
easily  be  written  as  three  separate  paragraphs.  No  one  can  fix  author- 
itatively the  length  of  a  paragraph;  hence  to  some  a  subtopic  sentence 
such  as  we  have  described  might  easily  be  considered  the  topic  sentence 
of  a  new  paragraph.  In  your  theme  each  subtopic  sentence  should  be 
followed  by  intense,  compelling  images.  The  images  are  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  your  theme;  the  topic  and  subtopic  sentences,  the  skeleton.  In 
these  early  themes  do  not  be  afraid  of  making  your  skeleton  too  apparent. 
A  well-organized  theme  might  be  graphically  represented  as  follows: 


Thought 
group 


OUTLINING  PROJECT 

Write  on  the  board  a  topic  sentence  giving  your  impression  of  a 
person;  then  write  two  or  three  subtopic  sentences,  each  of  which  contrib- 
utes to  your  own  idea.  When  called  upon  by  the  instructor,  explain  to  the 
class  how  you  expect  to  develop  your  subtopic  sentences,  what  images  or 
details  you  expect  to  use.  This  discussion  of  your  outline  and  others  will 
clarify  the  structure  of  the  paragraph  and  enable  you  to  anticipate  some 
of  the  writing  problems  that  your  topic  involves. 

REPAIRING  WEAK  TOPIC  SENTENCES 

Discuss  the  following  topic  sentences,  telling  how  you  would  revise 
each.  The  revised  topic  sentences  may  be  written  on  the  board  for  fur- 
ther testing  and  discussion.  Change  the  meaning  of  any  sentence  com- 
pletely if  you  wish. 

Example : 

Poor:  I  met  my  uncle  for  the  first  time  three  years  ago.  (This  is  a  typically 
weak  topic  sentence.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  story,  not  an  opinion  or  im- 
pression.) 
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Improved:  My  uncle,  whom  I  met  for  the  first  time  three  years  ago,  is  a 
very  philanthropic  person.  (Here  the  real  point  is  expressed  in  the  word 
philanthropic.  The  time  is  given,  though  not  specifically.  Here  it  seems  prac- 
tical to  mention  exact  time  and  place  in  a  later  sentence.) 

1.  My  chum  Jack  is  nineteen  years  old. 

2.  A  day  at  the  beach  is  exhilarating.   (What  day?  Say  'August  afternoon" 
or  "June  morning"  or  "day  in  July."  What  beach?  Exhilarating  to  whom?) 

3.  He  opened  the  door  and  peered  in. 

4.  Mother  smiled  slowly. 

5.  Helen  Hayes  played  the  part  of  Viola. 

6.  He  was  an  interesting  person. 

7.  Homer  left  on  the  midnight  train  for  Chicago. 

8.  I  lived  in  Pittsburgh  for  four  years. 

9.  We  went  to  a  movie  that  evening. 

10.  A  night  at  camp  is  entertaining. 

11.  A  walk  along  Michigan  Avenue  is  very  pleasant. 

12.  The  restaurant  was  unusual. 

13.  The  burly  policeman  was  a  study  in  human  nature. 

OUTLINING  FOR  UNITY 

After  studying  the  explanations  on  page  13,  write  two  outlines  similar 
to  the  model  presented  there.  Choose  topic  sentences  that  you  may  wish 
to  use  for  your  second  theme. 
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4.  COMPRESSING  DETAILS 

Combine  each  group  of  sentences  below  into  a  single  long  sen- 
tence. Read  your  revisions  aloud,  listening  for  awkward  construc- 
tions. 

1.    The  blue  eyes  were  wide  and  laughing.  They  welcomed  me.  She 
wheeled  back  her  chair  and  waited  for  me  to  enter. 


Over  his  eyes  in  the  last  days  there  was  the  same  dull  glaze.  It 
was  a  far-away,  absent  look.  It  was  as  if  behind  the  blank,  out- 
ward film  there  was  a  secret  flow  of  past  events. 


The  men  and  women  around  me  stood  wearily.  Their  coats  were 
discarded.  Their  bodies  swayed  with  the  jerking  and  bumping  of 
the  car.  Their  brows  were  constricted  with  lines  of  fatigue. 


I  entered  the  church.  I  saw  a  tall  man  ahead  of  me.  His  legs  were 
jerking  and  stumbling  up  a  short  pair  of  steps.  His  arms  were 
waving  grotesquely,  and  his  head  was  nodding  violently. 
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5.  SHARPENING  YOUR  WORD  PICTURES 

Study  carefully  the  instructions  and  brief  descriptions  on  the  next 
page.  Then  write  your  own  word  pictures  below. 

Sight: 


Sound. 


Touch , 


Smell  : 


Taste 
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Sharpening  Your  Word  Pictures 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  develop  an  observing  theme  eye  is  to  report 
five  sensations  (one  for  each  of  the  senses)  daily  for  a  week  or  more. 
Alert  for  unusual  sights  and  sounds,  you  may  bring  to  class  word  pic- 
tures like  the  ones  quoted  below.  As  you  read  them,  try  to  select  the 
words  or  phrases  in  each  that  convinces  you  the  description  was  an  ac- 
tual observation.  What  is,  in  each  description,  the  most  original  phrase 
or  word?  Sometimes  an  additional  image,  however  slight,  tips  the  scales 
to  full  realization  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

In  your  own  brief  descriptions: 

A.  Choose  an  observation  limited  enough  to  describe  it  in  a  few 
sentences,  one  sentence  if  possible,  as  in  Miss  SedicofFs  "Hands." 

B.  Make  the  description  complete.  Add  those  minute  details  that 
make  for  utter  conviction,  such  as  the  "metallic  splash  of  forks"  in 
"Lunch  Respite." 

C.  Use  metaphors  and  similes  such  as  "snips  the  solid  chatter  .  .  . 
it  knits  quickly."  To  give  inanimate  objects  personality  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  descriptive  devices.  Simon  Strunsky  writes  that  "pneumatic 
hammers  scold  and  chatter  through  the  sultry  hours." 

D.  Use  active,  suggestive  verbs,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Turek  in 
"Barber  Chair."  A  lively  verb  has  more  image  value  than  any  other 
element  of  the  sentence. 

Old  Man  by  a  Fire 
Sight: 

Grandpa  Sherman  rocks  to  and  fro  by  the  log  fire,  his  old  corncob  pipe 
cupped  lovingly  in  his  wrinkled  brown  hand.  The  flames  flare  up  spasmodic- 
ally, lighting  up  the  worn  features  and  the  half-smile  that  plays  about  his 
lips.  Serenely  he  draws  on  his  pipe,  and  the  great  shadow  of  him  covers  the 
far  wall  of  the  room.  — Marguerite  Rematore. 

Hands 

Sight  : 

I  glanced  across  the  table  at  my  grandfather's  gnarled,  blue-veined  hands, 
roughened  and  darkened  from  a  lifetime  of  shoemaking. 

— Helen  Sedicoff. 

Woolly  Warmth 
Touch  : 

I  held  the  kitten's  woolly  warmth  in  the  length  of  my  hand.  Its  ears  were 
two  quivering  felt  triangles  and  its  moist  nose  was  like  a  jelly-bean  that  one 
night  a  child  had  sucked  and  pressed  there  for  safekeeping  until  the  morning. 

— Kathleen  Mullady. 
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Barber  Chair 
Touch : 

As  I  sat  miserably  in  a  barber's  chair,  some  short  pieces  of  hair  slid  down 
my  back.  They  tickled,  itched,  scratched,  and  burned;  as  though  filled  with 
life,  they  wriggled,  squirmed,  stung,  and  bit  furiously  at  my  skin. 

— Charles  Turek. 
Lunch  Respite 
Sound: 

The  steady  drone  gathers  strength  from  all  parts  of  the  cafeteria,  rises  and 
hangs  with  ominous  insistence  halfway  between  ceiling  and  floor.  A  shrill 
female  cackle  snips  the  solid  fabric  of  human  chatter.  ...  It  knits  quickly. 
The  steady  drone  continues,  broken  now  by  a  regular  clink-clink  as  the  cashier 
counts  her  silver.  There  is  the  hollow  moan  of  glass  on  glass,  the  clink  of 
dishes,  and  the  metallic  splash  of  forks  thrown  onto  a  pile  of  silver  by  the 
bus  boy.  — Marguerite  Rematore. 


Smell. 


Rose-Leaf  Jar 


Perhaps  your  grandmother  had  an  old  rose-leaf  jar,  just  as  mine  did.  Then 
you,  too,  sniffed  the  odors  of  cookies,  and  candies,  and  grandmothers,  and 
flowers,  and  spices,  all  from  one  little  pot.  — Virginia  Barber. 

Taste : 

Once  I  ate  a  stink  bug.  He  was  hidden  in  a  luscious  red  raspberry,  one  of 
a  handful  which  I  should  have  put  into  the  basket  I  was  supposed  to  be 
filling.  Instead,  I  popped  the  handful  into  my  mouth  and  bit  into  the  middle 
of  them.  If  he  wasn't  stuffed  with  red  pepper,  he  certainly  tasted  like  it.  For 
hours  afterwards  the  lining  of  my  mouth  was  drawn  and  wrinkled  and  my 
tongue  burned  uncomfortably.  ■ — Dorothy  Hawthorne. 


SUGGESTED  TOPICS  FOR  THEME  2 


Persons 
1.  Roommate 


Possible  key  words 
exuberant,    lazy,    serious,    tidy,    explosive, 
quiet 

2.  Kid     brother     at     the     exasperating,  energetic,  thoughtless,  spoiled, 
dinner  table  intelligent 

3.  Dad  forgetful,  exacting,  sympathetic,  unpredict- 

able 

4.  High-school  teacher  in     energetic,  unfair,  charming,  calm,  depend- 
classroom  able,  whimsical 

5.  Conductor  easygoing,     friendly,     fierce,     thoughtful, 

surly,  witty,  queer 

6.  Uncle  jocular,  dignified,  ponderous,  trustworthy 
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Persons  Possible  key  words 

7.  Policeman  stern,     quick-witted,     soft-hearted,     mean, 

pompous,  overbearing 

8.  Sweetheart  Lovely,   graceful,   plucky,   gracious,   unpre- 

dictable 

9.  Little      girl      on      our     joyous,  fun-loving,   lovable,  graceful 
block 

10.  Baby  rosy,    clinging,    fragile,    tyrannical,    intelli- 

gent 

1 1 .  Tramp  defeated,    buoyant,    repulsive,    weary,    care- 

free 

SELF- APPRAISAL  CHART 
Theme  II 

//  your  instructor  so  directs,  write  the  numbers  of  the  aims  listed  in 
the  chart  below  at  the  end  of  your  theme;  then  place  after  each  number 
your  estimate  of  your  achievement:  A,  B,  C,  or  D. 

1.  Topic  sentence  that  expresses  my  dominant  impression  of  the  char- 
acter. 

2.  Subtopic  sentences  that  support  my  topic  sentence.  These  subtopic 
sentences  repeat  in  more  specific  form  the  idea  of  my  topic  sentences. 
They  are  generalizations,  not  images. 

3.  Outline  of  my  paragraph  submitted  with  the  theme,  either  as 
marginal  notations  or  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 

4.  Essential  items  of  information:  time  of  day  and  season  of  the  year, 
place  of  action,  character's  general  size  and  approximate  age,  character's 
occupation,  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  kind  of  clothes,  activity  of  the  moment. 

3.  At  least  three  or  four  images  supporting  each  subtopic  sentence, 
ten  or  twelve  in  the  whole  theme.  Images  contain  vivid  nouns  and  verbs 
and  are  based  on  actual  observation. 

6.  Thorough  revision  of  my  first  draft,  based  in  part  on  testing  of 
each  sentence  by  reading  aloud. 

7.  Close  attention  to  neatness;  wide  margins,  spacing  between  title  and 
paragraph  opening,  wide  indentation,  adequate  space  betiveen  periods 
and  new  sentences. 


Personality  and  Pigeonholes 

These  I  have  loved: 

White  plates  and  cups,  clean-gleaming, 
Ringed  with  blue  lines;  and  feathery,  faery  dust; 
Wet  roofs,  beneath  the  lamp-light;  the  strong  crust 
Of  friendly  bread;  and  many-tasting  food; 
Rainbows;  and  the  blue  bitter  smoke  of  wood; 
And  radiant  raindrops  couching  in  cool  flowers; 
And  flowers  themselves,   that  sway  through   sunny  hours. 

— Rupert  Brooke. 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  III 

UNFAIR  AS  IT  MAY  BE,  most  of  us  put  the  personalities  we  meet 
into  various  mental  pigeonholes.  We  classify  one  person  as  stodgy, 
others  as  slow-witted,  magnanimous,  happy-go-lucky,  loud-voiced,  con- 
siderate. Your  English  instructor,  for  example,  you  have  already  cata- 
logued, and  he  has  pigeonholed  you.  Often,  of  course,  we  shift  people 
from  one  category  to  another;  people  are  too  complex  to  stay  put,  even 
in  our  own  biased  judgments;  and  often  a  personality  appears  so  many- 
sided  that  he  occupies  half  a  dozen  pigeonholes  at  once. 

Meanwhile  we  have  all  pigeonholed  ourselves;  we  observe  ourselves 
constantly,  especially  during  college  years,  when  we  change  so  rapidly. 
"The  unexamined  life,"  said  Socrates  to  the  jurors  who  condemned  him 
to  death,  "is  not  worth  living."  One  of  the  benefits  of  college  life  is  its 
moments  of  intense  self-examination,  especially  the  sudden  illumination 
of  our  deepest  and  truest  aspirations,  like  the  burst  of  quick  sunlight  in 
the  shadowed  beauty  of  a  glen.  "Let  a  man  then  know  his  worth,"  wrote 
Emerson,  "and  keep  things  under  his  feet."  We  are  too  much  aware 
of  our  deficiencies,  he  thought,  not  enough  of  our  genius  for  good  will 
and  our  capacity  for  unique  creativeness.  In  pigeonholing  ourselves,  we 
are  constantly  aware  of  our  peculiar  blends  of  faults  and  virtues.  How 
often  we  reply  to  a  friendly  criticism  of  ourselves  with  the  thought,  "As 
if  I  hadn't  known  that  long  ago!" 

The  assignment  for  this  week  is  to  write  an  analysis  of  one  aspect  of 
your  temperament.  If  you  wish  to  use  the  most  fundamental  and  fruitful 
approach,  set  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper  those  traits  that  are  predominant 
in  your  personality;  then  choose  the  one  that  in  your  opinion  makes  you 
different  from  your  classmates.  In  the  theme  "Sensitivity,"  for  example, 
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Miss  Polovina  has  described  a  distinguishing  quality  of  her  temperament, 
one  that  most  people  do  not  possess  to  a  like  intensity.  Perhaps  Miss 
Polovina,  as  some  critics  think,  is  insincere;  perhaps  she  has  not  really 
lost  her  response  to  suffering.  But  at  least  she  has  searched  the  depths 
of  her  personality  and  etched  the  manifestations  of  her  sensitivity  with 
remarkable  vividness.  From  such  intense  self-examination  remarkable 
themes,  as  well  as  great  books,  take  shape  and  live. 

If,  however,  you  prefer  to  examine  a  less  serious  aspect  of  your  per- 
sonality, the  possibilities  are  many  and  rich.  Perhaps  you  are  fascinated  by 
pinball  machines;  perhaps  you  have  a  weakness  for  clothes  of  a  peculiarly 
beautiful  design  or  color.  To  everyone  certain  sounds  are  more  irritating 
than  all  others;  on  this  topic  alone  almost  any  freshman  could  write  an 
acceptable  theme,  setting  down  sensations  as  in  the  theme  "Quiet  Things." 
Each  image  in  a  well-written  theme  like  "Quiet  Things"  tells  something 
about  the  writer.  Avoid  images  that  you  have  seen  in  other  themes  or 
stories;  use  actual  observation,  filling  in  details  so  that  the  image  strikes 
the  reader  as  clearly  as  Miss  Polovina's  picture  of  the  dead  cat  in  the 
snow.  What  is  the  most  striking  image  in  "Quiet  Things"?  In  "Sensi- 
tivity"? 

Which  of  the  two  themes  best  describes  a  disposition?  Which  plumbs 
personality  most  deeply  at  one  point?  Which  has  the  most  suggestive 
images? 

Sensitivity 

Sensitivity,  my  childhood  companion  that  sulked  when  teased,  wept  bitterly 
when  insulted  or  belittled,  grew  angry  at  trivial  injuries,  or  grieved  at  others' 
misfortunes,  is  dead.  I  remember  a  time  when  I  stormed  and  fussed  over  a 
ten-cent  purple  comb  that  Nicky  used  for  the  knotted  shag  of  White-Paw, 
his  six-months-old  puppy;  but  two  months  ago,  looking  upon  a  memento  of 
a  classmate  who  died  from  meningitis,  a  never-used  white  linen  handkerchief 
now  black-blotched  with  iodine,  I  was  calm.  There  was  a  time  when  I  would 
have  stamped  with  rage,  fumed,  and  missed  several  meals  at  such  a  sight,  but 
now  I  did  not  even  inquire  who  the  vandal  had  been.  I  recall  vividly  my 
thirteenth  birthday  when  in  self-pity  I  locked  my  bedroom  door  and,  holding 
my  breath  valiantly,  longed  for  death  because  Papa  had  not  brought  the 
fiery-red  satin  gown  that  he  had  faithfully  promised  three  weeks  before.  But  how 
lightly  I  bear  the  expected  broken  promises  of  today!  I  remember  how  my 
nose  pinched,  my  lip  quivered,  the  tears  burned  my  eyes,  the  day  my  civics 
teacher  gave  me  an  "E"  for  misbehavior.  Today  I  am  so  unaffected  when  a 
college  instructor  criticizes  my  work  as  "flamboyant  and  insincere"  that  I  can 
ever  muster  a  lukewarm  smile.  Last  week  I  chanced  upon  a  seventh-grade 
schoolmate  who  disclosed  to  me  the  brutishness  of  her  husband.  How  hard 
and  unsympathetic  she  must  have  thought  I  was!  But  her  troubles  stirred 
no  response  within  me;  I  knew  that  many  a  man  cruelly  beats  his  wife.  And 
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T  remember  many  times  shuddering  at  poverty  as  it  clung  to  a  lean,  hungry 
man  who  stared  with  listless  but  longing  eyes  at  store  windows.  I  remember 
hurriedly  covering  my  eyes  and  accusing  God  at  the  sight  of  a  legless  man 
wheeling  himself  through  a  crowd  of  his  indifferent,  hustling  fellow  men. 
Now,  accustomed  to  pitiful  misfortunes,  I  accept  them  as  life's  common 
patterns.  Not  even  the  sight,  last  week,  of  a  black-striped  dead  kitten,  its 
sunken  belly  bathed  in  blood  turned  black  in  the  snow,  moved  me  to  quick 
pity.  Having  lost  my  sensitivity  through  surfeit,  I  am  like  a  clam  which  when 
irritated  strikes  not,  but  recoils  within  its  protective  crust. 

— Sophia  Polovina. 
Quiet  Things 

The  things  I  like  best  are  quiet  things.  First  there  is  the  quietness  of  the 
sky  at  night  over  Duna,  purple  in  the  winter  and  apple  green  in  the  summer; 
twilight  with  its  haze  of  gray  and  stars  that  push  through  the  dark  with 
steady  yellow  light;  the  quiet  of  two  cypresses  opposite  my  window;  willows 
dripping  after  a  rainstorm;  smoke  from  chimney  tops,  and  blue  wood  smoke 
of  campfires  in  the  fall;  our  old  hall  clock  that  is  wound  too  tightly  to  run; 
fog  over  the  city;  pools  of  water  where  pebbles  and  white  sand  show  through 
a  span  of  reflected  sky;  leaves  flitting  down  from  maples  when  there  is  not 
any  wind;  sheep  that  browse  on  a  distant  hillside;  two  kittens  asleep  in  a 
basket  of  hay;  the  sound  of  somebody's  breathing  at  night;  an  old  man  in  a 
doorway,  sifting  sunlight  through  his  knotted  fingers;  afternoons  in  August 
when  piles  of  feathery  clouds  trail  shadows  over  the  hills;  the  quiet  of  my 
grandmother's  hands;  Badger,  our  St.  Bernard,  stretched  full-length  on  the 
sunny  lawn;  a  house  where  someone  has  died;  moonlight  shadows  on  my  bed- 
room floor;  trampled  grass;  the  broken  stems  of  tall  white  daisies;  day  dreams, 
wistful  and  impossible;  the  lights  in  one  of  Whistler's  Nocturnes;  locusts 
buzzing  in  the  alley  behind  our  house;  a  ridge  of  straight  dark  pines  against 
the  sky;  my  nephew  asleep  among  his  toys  on  the  floor;  some  violets;  dust 
motes  floating  in  a  bar  of  sunlight;  myths  of  Arcadia,  and  Pan  piping  strange 
music  by  a  riverside;  a  cherry  tree  snowy  white  in  Uncle  Jim's  orchard;  the 
faded  photographs  in  our  family  Bible ;  the  Faerie  Queene,  full  of  slow  rhythm 
and  rich  imaginings;  a  set  of  dust-covered  harness  on  the  granary  door.  These 
are  only  some  of  the  quiet  things  I  like. 

— University  of  Pittsburgh,  Student  Themes. 

OUTLINING  FOR  UNITY 

Put  one  of  the  topic  sentences  below  on  the  board  (or,  better  still,  use 
one  of  your  own)  and  show  how  you  would  develop  it  with  two  or 
three  subtopic  sentences.  In  each  of  the  subtopic  sentences  underscore  a 
word  or  phrase  that  suggests  the  key  idea  of  the  theme. 

Example: 

I.      (The  point  I   wish  to  make)    I   am  what  is  colloquially  known  as  a 

"sucker." 
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II.      (The  subdivisions  of  my  point) 

A.  I  cannot  resist  panhandlers. 

B.  I  am  an  easy  mark  for  all  those  selling  lottery  tickets. 

C.  People  know  I  always  say,  "Yes,"  when  they  ask  me  to  fix  radios  or 

automobiles. 
III.      (My  conclusion)   I  do  not  have  the  will  power  to  make  excuses. 

1.  I  take  myself  too  seriously. 

2.  I  am  orderly  to  the  point  of  exasperation. 

3.  I  am  a  happy-go-lucky  fellow. 

4.  I  lose  my  temper  quickly. 

5.  Little  things  discourage  me. 

6.  I  wish  I  were  a  less  reticent  person. 

7.  The  things  I  like  best  are  the  sparkling  things. 

8.  I  am  too  jrank. 

9.  Everyone,  they  say,  has  an  inferiority  complex,  but  mine  takes  peculiar 

forms. 

10.  A  dog's  antics  always  delight  me. 

11.  I  am  superstitious. 

12.  I  have  a' lot  of  determination. 

13.  I  am  happiest  when  I  can  make  people  laugh. 

14.  When  I  am  overwrought,  music  is  a  wonderful  medicine  for  me. 

15.  I  am  a  loyal  friend. 

After  Subtopics:  Vivid  Instances 

The  subtopic  sentence  is  like  a  traffic  arrow;  it  merely  points  the 
direction  of  your  thought.  Vivid  instances  and  word  pictures,  however, 
are  the  mirrors  wherein  people  look  to  see  your  actual  experience.  Here 
lies  the  real  communication,  in  your  reproduction  of  sensations,  not  in 
the  subtopics.  It  is  essential,  then,  to  make  your  instances  complete.  Fill 
them  with  bright,  colorful  images. 

In  using  instances,  tell  when,  where,  and  who.  Use  images  of  back- 
ground and  images  of  movement.  Which  of  the  instances  below  achieves 
convincing  reality? 

When    anyone    watches    me    doing  When     anyone     watches     me     do 

something  I  ordinarily  do  well,  I  be-  something  I  ordinarily  do  well,  I  be- 
come self-conscious  and  clumsy.  This  come  self-conscious  and  clumsy.  Last 
happened  the  other  day,  when  I  was  Friday  afternoon,  for  instance,  when 
playing  ping-pong  with  friends.  I  I  was  playing  ping-pong  in  the  dorm 
became  agitated  and  threw  away  sev-  club  room  with  Dottie  Holmes,  a 
eral  game  points  and  finally  the  set.      group   of  girls   slipped    in   to  watch, 

among  them  my  best  friends,  Jane 
and  Rebecca.  As  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Jane's  slow  smile  and  the  tilt  of 
her   confident   blonde   head,    I   began 
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to  lose  my  poise.  I  could  feel  my 
muscles  tightening,  not  only  in  my 
wrists,  but  in  my  shoulders,  my  neck, 
my  legs.  Sweat  poured  from  my 
hands.  The  paddle  slipped  as  I  sliced 
the  white  sphere  near  the  net.  As  it 
bounded  against  the  wall  and  eluded 
my  quick  grasps,  I  felt  the  blood 
throbbing  in  my  temples  and  the 
sweat  trickling  into  my  eyes.  I  lost 
one  point  after  another  in  quick  suc- 
cession. 


NAME  DATE 

6.  COMPLETING  INSTANCES 

Select  one  of  the  following  instances  and  complete  the  story, 
using  full  details,  telling  when,  where,  and  who.  Use  plentiful 
sense  images.  Use  bits  of  conversation  if  possible. 

1.  I  have  a  habit  of  telling  "white  lies."  For  instance,  yesterday  I  told 
my  friend  Fred  that  I  had  to  work  trig  problems  last  night.  This  was 
not  so. 

2.  I  get  excited  easily.  Yesterday,  for  example,  I  was  called  on  in 
class. 

3.  Women  drivers  make  me  nervous.  Once  last  summer,  for  instance, 
a  woman  driver  ruined  by  disposition  for  a  whole  day. 

4.  Discourteous  people  make  me  angry.  Lately  a  bus  driver  (police- 
man, conductor,  clerk,  fellow  student)  made  my  anger  mount  to  the 
boiling  point. 

5.  My  parents  have  "spoiled"  me.  I  always  get  my  way.  Just  last  week, 
when  Dad  and  I  wanted  the  car  the  same  night,  it  was  I  who  won. 

6.  It  makes  me  feel  miserable  to  hurt  my  mother's  feelings.  Once  I 
spoke  sharply  to  her  and  regretted  it  ever  afterward. 

7.  The  clown  of  our  dormitory  puts  me  in  a  rollicking  humor.  He  is 
always  telling  a  story  that  sends  us  into  gales  of  laughter. 

8.  It  takes  a  good  meal  to  change  me  from  a  grumpy  to  a  jovial 
person.  Give  me  a  good  breakfast  and  a  cup  of  coffee;  then  I  can  grin 
and  have  a  warm  feeling  toward  all  the  world. 

If  you  can  elaborate  on  none  of  the  instances  mentioned  above, 
complete  a  story  of  your  own. 
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7.     EXACT  TIME  AND  PLACE 

All  the  experiences  that  you  describe  in  your  themes  may  be  re- 
duced to  exact  times  and  places.  Tell  when  and  where  persistently 
and  exactly.  To  make  an  exact  statement  such  as  "July  morning" 
requires  no  more  words  than  the  vague  "summer  day." 

Vague  Exact 

In  the  house  Above  the  refrigerator 

Yesterday  At  four  yesterday   afternoon 

In  my  town  In  Lisbon,  Ohio,  my  home 

Change  the  vague  time  and  place  phrases  below  to  exact  ones. 
Write  your  own  phrases  in  the  spaces  at  the  right. 

1.     Winter 


2.  At  New  York  City 

3.  During  the  night 

4.  Last   month 

5.  One  day 

6.  A  few  years  ago 

7.  In  a  western  state 

8.  To  the  city  to  see  a  play 

9.  Went  by  steamer  to  Europe 
10.  One  summer 
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SUGGESTED  TOPICS 

1.  Little  Things  that  Discourage       9.    Speaking  Too   Hastily 
Me  10.    What  Depresses  Me  Most 

2.  Why    I    Usually    Feel    Opti-  11.    Why  I   Find  It  Hard  to  Be 
mistic  Agreeable  at  Home 

3.  Sounds  that  Irritate  Me  12.    The   Best   Trait   of   My   Dis- 

4.  My  Moody  Disposition  position 

5.  When  I  Am  Enthusiastic  13.    How  I  Changed  My  Disposi- 

6.  Taking  My  School  Work  Too  tion 

Seriously  14.  The  Sparkling  Things  I  Like 

7.  How  Athletics  Affect  My  Dis-  15.  The  Clean  Things  I  Like 
position  16.  Effect  of  Music  on  My  Dis- 

8.  My  Most  Irritating  Habit  position 

JUDGING  YOUR  OWN  THEME 

Theme  III 

At  the  end  of  your  theme  write  the  numbers  that  appear  at  the  left 
of  the  standards  mentioned  below;  then  estimate  the  points  your  own 
theme  is  worth. 

1.  A  topic  sentence  showing  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  (15  points) 

2.  Subtopic  sentences  each  of  which  contains  a  key  word  contributing 
to  the  main  idea  of  my  theme.  (15  points) 

3.  An  outline  showing  my  topic,  subtopic  sentences,  and  conclusion. 
(10  points) 

4.  Twelve  to  fifteen  vivid  word  pictures  in  my  whole  theme.  (30 
points) 

5.  Any  instances  used  fully  developed  by  means  of  appropriate  de- 
tails. (20  points) 

6.  Theme  read  aloud  to  catch  errors  and  awkward  phrasing.  (10 
points) 

Of  the  Satisfying  Relation  of  One's  Experiences : 

You  must  squeeze  out  of  yourself  every  sensation,  every  thought,  every 
image, — mercilessly,  without  reserve  and  without  remorse:  you  must  search 
the  darkest  corners  of  your  heart,  the  most  remote  recesses  of  your  brain, — 
you  must  search  them  for  the  image,  for  the  glamour,  for  the  right  expression. 

— Joseph  Conrad. 
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I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethrough 

Gleams   that   untraveled   world,    ivhose   margin   fades 

For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 

To  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use! 

As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life.   Life  piled  on  life 

Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 

Little  remains:  but  every  hour  is  saved 

From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 

A  bringer  of  new  things;  and  vile  it  were 

For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 

And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 

To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star, 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

— Alfred  Tennyson,  "Ulysses." 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  IV 

THUS  FAR  this  semester  you  have  reported  concrete,  physical  ex- 
perience. Now  we  ask  you  to  turn  to  topics  of  ideas:  "What  do  I 
want  from  college?"  "What  does  an  ideal  college  offer  its  students?" 
"Who  should  go  to  college?"  These  are  vital  questions  not  only  to  you, 
whose  conception  of  college  is  by  no  means  crystallized,  but  to  all 
thoughtful  citizens  aware  of  society's  educational  responsibilities. 

On  these  questions,  as  on  all  others  marked  by  clash  of  opinion,  an 
open  mind  is  the  supreme  prerequisite.  If  you  find,  at  the  end  of  the 
discussions,  that  you  are  confused,  do  not  be  discouraged:  somewhere  the 
truth  is  available.  In  an  honest  confusion,  an  open  mind,  there  is  still 
room  for  investigation,  reception  of  new  facts  and  ideas.  When  one 
says,  "The  thing  is  settled.  I  know  I  have  the  whole  truth,"  he  has 
ceased  at  that  moment  to  be  a  thinker. 

Below  appear  statements  of  reasons  for  going  to  college.  On  a  sheet 
of  paper  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance  to  you.  Then 
defend  your  position  in  class  discussion.  The  statements  may  be  placed 
on  the  board  and  ranked  according  to  a  vote  of  the  class. 

34 
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Aims  and  Reasons 

1.  To  acquire  special  knowledge  or  skill  with  which  to  earn  a  living. 

2.  To  have  a  social  good  time  at  fraternity  functions,  dances,  parties,  etc. 

3.  To  develop  a  special  talent  such  as  painting  or  music. 

4.  To  meet  marriageable  girls   (fellows) . 

5.  To  read  some  of  the  best  books  for  pure  enjoyment. 

6.  To  get  away  from  home  and  make  my  own  decisions. 

7.  To  broaden  my  cultural  background  by  taking  courses  in  the  fields  of  my 
greatest  ignorance. 

8.  To  become  a  more  intelligent  citizen  through  a  closer  study  of  the  social 
sciences. 

9.  To  help  people  of  the  "lower"  social  classes  to  a  larger  share  of  the 
economic  well-being  I  now  enjoy. 

10.  To  develop  the  type  of  personality  I  have  admired  in  college-bred  people. 

11.  To  learn  to  think  logically,  scientifically. 

Fundamentally,  there  are  two  opposing  schools  of  thought  on  the  pur- 
pose of  a  college  education.  One  is  that  the  student  must  specialize  as 
early  as  possible  to  prepare  for  his  life's  work;  the  college  should  be  his 
training  period.  The  other  school  believes  that  the  four  years  of  college 
should  be  given  over  to  exploratory  and  survey  courses  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, English,  history,  economics,  psychology,  and  philosophy.  This 
liberal  arts  ideal,  say  its  proponents,  will  liberate  the  student  from  the 
bondage  of  traditional  ideas,  make  him  a  well-rounded  human  being  and 
intelligent  citizen  of  diverse,  rich  intellectual  interests,  and  finally,  show 
him  what  work  he  has  marked  talent  for.  Then,  say  the  educational  phil- 
osophers, is  the  time  to  specialize. 

The  liberal  arts  college  has  inherited  many  of  its  ideas,  if  not  its 
methods,  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities.  Let  us,  therefore, 
explore  a  little  the  Oxford  idea  of  college  and  college  life. 

The  Oxford  College 

Scattered  over  the  busy  city  of  Oxford,  England  (60,000  people), 
are  the  thirty  colleges  of  the  University,  some  of  them  centuries  old,  each 
with  its  own  student  body  of  about  150  men,  its  own  campus,  dormitory, 
library,  chapel,  and  dining  hall,  its  own  endowment  and  faculty.  Around 
each  campus  runs  a  wall  (now  and  then  studded  with  steel  pikes  or 
jagged  glass  set  in  concrete),  over  which  many  a  collegian  has  scrambled 
to  avoid  explanations  to  the  porter,  who,  by  ancient  custom,  guards  the 
front  gate  and  admits  no  one  freely  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  typi- 
cal Oxford  college  ivy-covered  buildings  rise  fortress-like  around  a  rec- 
tangular grass  court.     From  above  it  may  look  somewhat  like  this: 
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The  life  of  the  average  Oxford  student  is  delightfully  individualistic. 
He  has  no  classes  to  attend.  Once  a  week,  it  is  true,  he  sees  his  tutor,  who 
suggests  another  book  and  probably  a  paper,  which  the  two  discuss  the 
following  week.  Either  the  tutor  or  the  student  may  write  a  note  cancel- 
ing the  weekly  conference.  The  Oxford  student  has  a  room  to  himself, 
rises  at  his  leisure,  eats  a  breakfast  of  eggs,  ham  or  bacon,  jam,  tea  or 
coffee  brought  to  him  by  a  servant  (called  a  scout),  and  thence  proceeds 
to  a  choice  of  activities:  reading  in  his  room,  reading  in  the  college  library 
or  the  famous  university  Bodleian  Library,  attending  a  lecture  at  one  of 
the  other  colleges,  hiking  over  the  countryside.  After  a  light,  informal 
lunch  in  the  college  dining  hall   (vaulted  ceiling,  oak  rafters,  and  por- 
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traits  of  famous  alumni)  he  may  proceed  to  his  daily  rugby  or  cricket 
on  the  athletic  field.  After  this,  perhaps  at  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon, 
he  comes  back  to  his  rooms  for  tea,  usually  accompanied  by  several 
friends.  "What  is  tea?"  you  ask.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  talk  and 
learning,  the  finest  a  young  man  could  hope  for.  The  cake,  the  water- 
cress or  butter  sandwiches,  the  tea,  and  the  cigarettes  are  really  an  excuse 
for  talk.  In  this  college  perhaps  live  some  of  the  most  brilliant  young 
men  of  the  British  Empire,  men  whose  paternal  ancestors  have  gone  to 
Oxford  for  ten  generations,  men  who  have  read  and  discussed  more  of 
the  world's  great  thought  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  than  most  American 
college  graduates  read  in  their  lives.  Some  Oxford  men  are  duds,  of 
course,  who  often  loaf  away  four  years  at  Oxford  and  receive  social  de- 
grees, those  especially  designed  for  aristocratic  gentlemen  who  never 
expect  to  work  either  for  society  or  themselves.  After  tea  the  serious 
Oxford  student  may  rush  to  the  library  to  read  a  famous  book  that  one 
of  his  fellows  has  quoted  with  enthusiasm.  Then,  at  dinner,  he  sits 
down  in  his  gown  in  the  beautiful  dining  hall  and  talks  again  with  his 
teachers.  For  the  best  teachers  at  Oxford  are  really  the  students  them 
selves. 

After  two  years  the  Oxford  student  takes  examinations  in  his  chosen 
field;  meanwhile  he  has  no  tests  or  quizzes.  Then,  at  the  end  of  his 
four  years,  he  has  about  ten  days  of  examinations.  It  is  these  that  classify 
him  as  a  first-honors,  second-honors  man,  or  third  or  fourth.  The  fourth 
is  the  social  degree,  signifying  only,  as  Leacock  says,  that  he  has  lived  for 
four  years  at  Oxford  and  kept  out  of  jail.  Even  years  of  loafing  bestow 
their  benefits  at  Oxford,  where  no  one,  however  oblivious  at  first  of  the 
nobler  purposes  of  a  college  education,  can  escape  the  intense  intellectual 
activity  of  his  fellows. 

No  Oxford  college  prepares  a  man  specifically  to  earn  a  living.  If  he 
wishes  to  become  a  lawyer,  he  reads  history,  especially  ancient  history,  in 
college,  or  concentrates  on  the  great  books,  "greats,"  as  they  call  the 
classics.  Later  he  reads  law  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  Similarly  with 
other  professions.  At  Oxford  one  does  learn,  however,  the  art  of  con- 
versation: to  listen  tolerantly,  even  to  develop  and  expand  the  arguments 
of  one's  opponent,  to  expect  wit  and  learning  from  one's  friends,  to 
keep  to  the  point  until  each  has  had  his  say.  Then,  too,  the  typical 
Oxford  man  rejects  as  worthless  no  intellectual  interest;  he  develops  a 
curiosity,  an  openmindedness  that  keeps  him  youthful  and  alert;  he 
practices,  too,  in  college  the  habit  of  outdoor  exercise  that  he  wants  to 
continue  till  the  end  of  his  days.  Finally,  he  believes  in  the  paramount 
importance  of  citizenship.  Whatever  a  man's  calling,  his  duty,  the 
Oxfordians  think,  is  to  be  an  intelligent  citizen,  to  act  as  a  civic  leader. 
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to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  making  his  government  work  honestly  and 
efficiently.  Every  day,  then,  the  Oxford  student  practices  those  arts  that 
he  expects  to  use  all  the  rest  of  his  life:  talking,  learning  from  people, 
reading,  keeping  fit,  enjoying  music,  all  beautiful  patterns,  and  planning 
his  country's  welfare.  Though  these  activities  do  not  prepare  the  Oxford 
man  to  build  a  bridge  or  perform  an  appendectomy,  they  are,  he  believes, 
more  important  in  life  than  specialization  itself.  To  the  Oxford  man 
specialization  is  important  in  getting  a  job  and  holding  it;  but  he  believes 
that  specialization  should  come  after,  not  before,  the  liberalizing  activi- 
ties of  his  Oxford  years. 

As  you  read  the  Oxford  essay  below — indeed,  all  these  essays  on  edu- 
cation— be  as  belligerently  critical  as  you  can.  In  your  own  college  career 
you  may  have  already  planned  to  prepare  specifically  for  a  vocation. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  have  the  money  to  spend  a  leisurely  three  or  four 
years  dabbling  in  many  fields  of  interest  before  preparing  yourself  in 
your  life's  vocation.  If  so,  attack  the  Oxford  plan  in  your  theme;  show 
why,  in  your  own  particular  career,  such  a  plan  is  impractical.  Name  a 
friend  or  two  who  are  in  the  same  situation.  To  your  college  have  come 
many  students  whose  parents  never  attended  college,  perhaps  not  even 
high  school.  America  is  much  more  a  college-going  nation  than  England. 
Is  the  Oxford  system  suited  to  American  needs? 

From  Oxford  have  graduated  as  many  geniuses  as  from  any  university 
in  the  world.  As  you  read  Leacock's  essay,  try  to  account  for  this  strange 
fact.  What  is  it  in  the  Oxford  plan  that  encourages,  develops  genius? 
What  is  there,  if  anything,  in  American  college  training  that  inhibits, 
cramps  that  individuality  that  may  indicate  genius? 

Oxford  As  I  See  It 

Oxford  is  a  noble  university.  It  has  a  great  past.  It  is  at  present  the 
greatest  university  in  the  world;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  has  a  great 
future.  Oxford  trains  scholars  of  the  real  type  better  than  any  other  place 
in  the  world.  Its  methods  are  antiquated.  It  despises  science.  Its  lectures  are 
rotten.  It  has  professors  who  never  teach  and  students  who  never  learn.  It 
has  no  order,  no  arrangement,  no  system.  Its  curriculum  is  unintelligible.  It 
has  no  president.  It  has  no  state  legislature  to  tell  it  how  to  teach,  and  yet — it 
gets  there.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  Oxford  gives  something  to  its  students, 
a  life  and  a  mode  of  thought,  which  in  America  as  yet  we  can  emulate  but 
not  equal.  .    .    . 

Oxford  is  much  smaller  in  numbers  .  .  .  than  the  State  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  is  much  poorer.  It  has,  or  had  till  yesterday,  fewer  students 
than  the  University  of  Toronto.  To  mention  Oxford  beside  the  26,000 
students  of  Columbia  University  sounds  ridiculous.  In  point  of  money,  the 
$39,000,000  endowment  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  $35,000,000 
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one  of  Columbia,  and  the  $43,000,000  of  Harvard  seem  to  leave  Oxford  no- 
where. Yet  the  peculiar  thing  is  that  it  is  not  nowhere.  By  some  queer  process 
of  its  own  it  seems  to  get  there  every  time.  It  was  therefore  of  the  very 
greatest  interest  to  me,  as  a  profound  scholar,  to  try  to  investigate  just  how 
this  peculiar  excellence  of  Oxford  arises. 

It  can  hardly  be  due  to  anything  in  the  curriculum  or  program  of  studies. 
Indeed,  to  anyone  accustomed  to  the  best  models  of  a  university  curriculum 
as  it  flourishes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  program  of  studies  is 
frankly  quite  laughable.  There  is  less  Applied  Science  in  the  place  than 
would  be  found  with  us  in  a  theological  college.  Hardly  a  single  professor  at 
Oxford  would  recognize  a  dynamo  if  he  met  it  in  broad  daylight.  The  Oxford 
student  learns  nothing  of  chemistry,  physics,  heat,  plumbing,  electric  wiring, 
gas-fitting,  or  the  use  of  a  blow-torch.  Any  American  college  student  can 
run  a  motorcar,  take  a  gasoline  engine  to  pieces,  fix  a  washer  on  a  kitchen  tap, 
mend  a  broken  electric  bell,  and  give  an  expert  opinion  on  what  has  gone 
wrong  with  the  furnace.  It  is  these  things  indeed  which  stamp  him  as  a 
college  man,  and  occasion  a  very  pardonable  pride  in  the  minds  of  his  parents. 
But  in  all  these  things  the  Oxford  student  is  the  merest  amateur.   .    .    . 

The  effect  of  the  comparison  is  heightened  by  the  peculiar  position  occupied 
at  Oxford  by  the  professors'  lectures.  In  the  colleges  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  the  lectures  are  supposed  to  be  a  really  necessary  and  useful  part 
of  the  student's  training.  Again  and  again  I  have  heard  graduates  of  my  own 
college  assert  that  they  had  got  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  out  of  the  lec- 
tures at  college  as  out  of  athletics  or  the  Greek  letter  society  or  the  Banjo  and 
Mandolin  Club.  In  short,  with  us  the  lectures  form  a  real  part  of  the  college 
life.  At  Oxford  it  is  not  so.  The  lectures,  I  understand,  are  given  and  may 
even  be  taken.  But  they  are  quite  worthless  and  are  not  supposed  to  have 
anything  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  student's  mind.  "The 
lectures  here,"  said  a  Canadian  student  to  me,  "are  punk."  I  appealed  to  another 
student  to  know  if  this  was  so.  "I  don't  know  whether  I'd  call  them  exactly 
punk,"  he  answered,  "but  they're  certainly  rotten."  Other  judgments  were 
that  the  lectures  were  of  no  importance:  that  nobody  took  them:  that  they 
don't  matter:  that  you  can  take  them  if  you  like:  that  they  do  no  harm. 

It  appears  further  that  the  professors  themselves  are  not  keen  on  their 
lectures.  If  the  lectures  are  called  for  they  give  them;  if  not,  the  professor's 
feelings  are  not  hurt.  He  merely  waits  and  rests  his  brain  until  in  some  later 
year  the  students  call  for  his  lectures.  There  are  men  at  Oxford  who  have 
rested  their  brains  this  way  for  over  thirty  years:  the  accumulated  brain  power 
thus  dammed  up  is  said  to  be  colossal. 

I  understand  that  the  key  to  this  mystery  is  found  in  the  operations  of  the 
person  called  the  tutor.  It  is  from  him,  or  rather  with  him,  that  the  students 
learn  all  they  know:  one  and  all  are  agreed  on  that.  Yet  it  is  a  little  odd  to 
know  just  how  he  does  it.  "We  go  over  to  his  rooms,"  said  one  student,  "and 
he  just  lights  a  pipe  and  talks  to  us."  "We  sit  around  with  him,"  said  another, 
"and  he  simply  smokes  and  goes  over  our  exercises  with  us."     From  this  and 
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other  evidence  I  gather  that  what  an  Oxford  tutor  does  is  to  get  a  little  group 
of  students  together  and  smoke  at  them.  Men  who  have  been  systematically 
smoked  at  for  four  years  turn  into  ripe  scholars.  If  anybody  doubts  this,  let 
him  go  to  Oxford  and  he  can  see  the  thing  actually  in  operation.  A  well- 
smoked  man  speaks  and  writes  English  with  a  grace  that  can  be  acquired  in  no 
other  way. 

In  what  was  said  above,  I  seem  to  have  been  directing  criticism  against  the 
Oxford  professors  as  such;  but  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so.  For  the 
Oxford  professor  and  his  whole  manner  of  being  I  have  nothing  but  a  pro- 
found respect.  There  is  indeed  the  greatest  difference  between  the  modern 
up-to-date  American  idea  of  a  professor  and  the  English  type.  But  even  with 
us  in  older  days,  in  the  bygone  time  when  such  people  as  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  were  professors,  one  found  the  English  idea;  a  professor  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  venerable  kind  of  person,  with  snow-white  whiskers  reaching  to 
his  stomach.  He  was  expected  to  moon  around  the  campus  oblivious  of  the 
world  around  him.  If  you  nodded  to  him  he  failed  to  see  you.  Of  money  he 
knew  nothing;  of  business,  far  less.  He  was,  as  his  trustees  were  proud  to 
say  of  him,  "a  child." 

On  the  other  hand  he  contained  within  him  a  reservoir  of  learning  of  such 
depth  as  to  be  practically  bottomless.  None  of  this  learning  was  supposed  to 
be  of  any  material  or  commercial  benefit  to  anybody.  Its  use  was  in  saving 
the  soul  and  enlarging  the  mind. 

At  the  head  of  such  a  group  of  professors  was  one  whose  beard  was  even 
whiter  and  longer,  whose  absence  of  mind  was  even  still  greater,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  money,  business,  and  practical  affairs  was  below  zero.  Him  they 
made  the  president.  .    .    . 

Now  the  principal  reason  why  I  am  led  to  admire  Oxford  is  that  the  place 
is  little  touched  as  yet  by  the  measuring  of  "results,"  and  by  this  passion  for 
visible  and  provable  "efficiency."  The  whole  system  at  Oxford  is  such  as  to 
put  a  premium  on  genius  and  to  let  mediocrity  and  dullness  go  their  way.  On 
the  dull  student  Oxford,  after  a  proper  lapse  of  time,  confers  a  degree  which 
means  nothing  more  than  that  he  lived  and  breathed  at  Oxford  and  kept  out 
of  jail.  This  for  many  students  is  as  much  as  society  can  expect.  But  for  the 
gifted  students  Oxford  offers  great  opportunities.  There  is  no  question  of  his 
hanging  back  till  the  last  sheep  has  jumped  over  the  fence.  He  need  wait  for 
no  one.  He  may  move  forward  as  fast  as  he  likes,  following  the  bent  of  his 
genius.  If  he  has  in  him  any  ability  beyond  that  of  the  common  herd,  his 
tutor,  interested  in  his  studies,  will  smoke  at  him  until  he  kindles  him  into  a 
flame.  For  the  tutor's  soul  is  not  harassed  by  herding  dull  students,  with  dis- 
missal hanging  by  a  thread  over  his  head  in  the  classroom.   .    .    . 

The  real  thing  for  the  student  is  the  life  and  environment  that  surrounds 
him.  All  that  he  really  learns  he  learns,  in  a  sense,  by  the  active  operation  of 
his  own  intellect  and  not  as  the  passive  recipient  of  lectures.  And  for  this 
active  operation  what  he  really  needs  most  is  the  continued  and  intimate  contact 
with  his  fellows.     Students  must  live  together  and  eat  together,  talk  and  smoke 
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together.  Experience  shows  that  that  is  how  their  minds  really  grow.  And 
they  must  .  .  .  eat  in  a  big  dining  room  or  hall,  with  oak  beams  across  the 
ceiling,  and  the  stained  glass  in  the  windows,  and  with  a  shield  or  tablet  here 
or  there  upon  the  wall,  to  remind  them  between  times  of  the  men  who  went 
before  them  and  left  a  name  worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  college.  If  a 
student  is  to  get  from  his  college  what  it  ought  to  give  him,  a  college  dormitory, 
with  the  life  in  common  that  it  brings,  is  his  absolute  right.  A  university  that 
fails  to  give  it  to  him  is  cheating  him. 

If  I  were  founding  a  university — and  I  say  it  with  all  the  seriousness  of 
which  I  am  capable — I  would  found  first  a  smoking  room;  then  when  I  had  a 
little  more  money  in  hand  I  would  found  a  dormitory;  then  after  that,  or  more 
probably  with  it,  a  decent  reading  room  and  library.  After  that,  if  I  still  had 
money  over  that  I  couldn't  use,  I  would  hire  a  professor  and  get  some  text- 
books. — Stephen  Leacock. 

The  following  excerpt  from  William  James's  address,  "The  Social 
Value  of  the  College  Bred,"  is  well  worth  reading  and  rereading  as  an 
analysis  of  the  liberal  arts  ideal.  Have  you  had  any  intellectual  experi- 
ences that  illustrate  to  you  any  of  James's  ideas?  What  "master-stroke" 
in  all  your  reading  do  you  think  represents  the  historical  perspective,  the 
comparison  of  values  and  achievements,  that  James  says  a  college  man 
should  be  aware  of? 

Quests  of  Perfection 

Of  what  use  is  a  college  training?  We  who  have  had  it  seldom  hear  the 
question  raised;  we  might  be  a  little  nonplussed  to  answer  it  offhand.  A 
certain  amount  of  meditation  has  brought  me  to  this  as  the  pithiest  reply 
which  I  myself  can  give:  The  best  claim  that  a  college  education  can  possibly 
make  on  your  respect,  the  best  thing  it  can  aspire  to  accomplish  for  you,  is 
this:  that  it  should  help  you  to  know  a  good  man  when  you  see  him.  This  is 
as  true  of  women's  as  of  men's  colleges;  but  that  it  is  neither  a  joke  nor  a 
one-sided  abstraction  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show. 

What  talk  do  we  commonly  hear  about  the  contrast  between  college  educa- 
tion and  the  education  which  business  or  technical  or  professional  schools 
confer?  The  college  education  is  called  higher  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  so 
general  and  so  disinterested.  At  the  "schools"  you  get  a  relatively  narrow 
practical  skill,  you  are  told,  whereas  the  "colleges"  give  you  the  more  liberal 
culture,  the  broader  outlook,  the  historical  perspective,  the  philosophic  atmos- 
phere, or  something  which  phrases  of  that  sort  try  to  express.  You  are  made 
into  an  efficient  instrument  for  doing  a  definite  thing,  you  hear,  at  the  schools; 
but,  apart  from  that,  you  may  remain  a  crude  and  smoky  kind  of  petroleum, 
incapable  of  spreading  light.   .    .    . 

Now,  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  line  of  us  who  have  the  higher  college 
training?  Is  there  any  broader  line — since  our  education  claims  primarily  not 
to  be   "narrow" — in  which  we  also  are  made  good  judges  between  what  is 
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first-rate  and  what  is  second-rate  only?  What  is  especially  taught  in  the 
colleges  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  "humanities,"  and  these  are 
often  identified  with  Greek  and  Latin.  But  it  is  only  as  literatures,  not  as 
languages,  that  Greek  and  Latin  have  any  general  humanity-value;  so  that  in 
a  broad  sense  the  humanities  mean  literature  primarily,  and  in  a  still  broader 
sense,  the  study  of  masterpieces  in  almost  any  field  of  human  endeavor. 
Literature  keeps  the  primacy;  for  it  not  only  consists  of  masterpieces,  but  is 
largely  about  masterpieces,  being  little  more  than  an  appreciative  chronicle  of 
human  master-strokes,  so  far  as  it  takes  the  form  of  criticism  and  history.  You 
can  give  humanistic  value  to  almost  anything  by  teaching  it  historically.  Geology, 
economics,  mechanics,  are  humanities  when  taught  with  reference  to  the 
successive  achievements  of  the  geniuses  to  which  these  sciences  owe  their 
being.  Not  taught  thus,  literature  remains  grammar,  art  a  catalogue,  history  a 
list  of  dates,  natural  science  a  sheet  of  formulas  and  weights  and  measures. 

The  sifting  of  human  creations! — nothing  less  than  this  is  what  we  ought 
to  mean  by  the  humanities.  Essentially  this  means  biography;  what  our  col- 
leges should  teach  is,  therefore,  biographical  history,  that  not  of  politics  mere- 
ly, but  of  anything  and  everything  so  far  as  human  efforts  and  conquests  are 
factors  that  have  played  their  part.  Studying  in  this  way,  we  learn  what  types 
of  activity  have  stood  the  test  of  time;  we  acquire  standards  of  the  excellent 
and  durable.  All  our  arts  and  sciences  and  institutions  are  but  so  many 
quests  of  perfection  on  the  part  of  men;  and  when  we  see  how  diverse  the 
types  of  excellence  may  be,  how  various  the  tests,  how  flexible  the  adaptations, 
we  gain  a  richer  sense  of  what  the  terms  "better"  and  "worse"  may  signify 
in  general.  — William  James. 

Specialists  in  Generalization 

In  this  day  when  we  hear  so  much  about  vocational  education,  when  there 
are  so  many  youngsters  who  can  do  things  well,  and  better  than  anyone  else, 
when  they  are  so  highly  specialized,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  groups  who  are 
more  generalized.  And  I  congratulate  you  on  your  kind  of  an  education  and  I 
commend  to  you  young  men  that  you  become  specialists  in  generalization.  I 
was  talking  with  Mr.  Clark  Minor,  one  of  your  alumni  and  trustees,  just  before 
I  left  Paris.  I  said  to  him,  "In  carrying  out  the  business  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  on  an  international  scale  that  is  now  opening  to  us,  what  is 
your  limitation?  Is  it  limitation  of  capital?"  "No,  there  is  ample  capital." 
"Is  it  the  limitation  of  engineers?"  "No,  we  can  get  plenty  of  engineers." 
"Is  it  the  limitation  of  research  workers  and  scientists?"  "No,  we  can  com- 
mand the  best  there  are  in  the  world.  Our  limitation  is  men  to  lead  and  that 
is  the  only  limitation  which  we  have  in  the  extension  of  this  business  through- 
out the  world — not  the  specialist,  but  the  man  who  is  capable  of  leadership." 
It  may  be  worth  more  in  leading  a  great  industry  in  a  foreign  country  to  know 
something  of  history,  the  arts,  and  the  languages  than  to  know  about  physics 
and  chemistry.  And  so  I  commend  to  you  young  men  this  general  notion  of 
leadership  in  generalization.  — Owen  D.  Young. 
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When  A  Man  Graduates 

A  man  isn't  trained  in  college  to  earn  a  living,  for  two  reasons:  first,  there 
isn't  time,  and  second,  it  isn't  of  sufficient  importance.  .    .   . 

If  when  a  man  graduates  from  college  he  has  learned  the  work  he  is  fitted 
for,  if  he  has  gained  some  ideal  of  beauty,  if  he  has  delved  deeply  enough  into 
himself  to  have  even  a  vague  knowledge  of  his  own  soul,  if  he  has  learned 
enough  of  the  past  to  understand  to  some  small  degree  the  present,  and  if  he 
has  gathered  unto  himself  enough  ideas  of  life  to  have  a  workable  philosophy 
of  living,  he  has  begun  at  least  to  learn  to  live.  He  can  count  his  years  in 
college  well  spent.  He  has  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  If  he  continues  to 
work,  think,  and  to  learn,  he  may,  by  the  grace  of  God,  become  a  man. 

— Percy  Marks. 

In  this  selection  from  his  Autobiography  (a  book  that  is  an  education 
in  itself),  Steffens  dramatizes  the  birth  of  that  curiosity  that  brings  forth 
the  great  discoveries  of  the  world.  Have  you  ever  had  a  teacher  who 
aroused  your  curiosity,  or  listened  to  conversation  such  as  Steffens  de- 
scribes? If  not,  who  was  the  man  or  woman  who  aroused  your  desire 
to  attend  college?  What  did  he  teach  you?  This  might  be  the  topic 
for  an  interesting  theme. 

Birth  of  Curiosity 

"Go  to,  boy.  The  world  is  yours.  Nothing  is  done,  nothing  is  known.  The 
greatest  poem  isn't  written,  the  best  railroad  isn't  built  yet,  the  perfect  state 
hasn't  been  thought  of.     Everything  remains  to  be  done — right,  everything." 

This  said,  he  said  it  again  and  again,  and  finally,  to  drive  me,  he  set  our 
private  hour  from  seven  till  eight  o'clock  Saturday  evenings,  so  that  I  could 
stay  on  into  the  night  with  his  group  of  friends,  a  maddening  lot  of  culti- 
vated, conflicting  minds.  There  were  from  four  to  ten  of  them,  all  English- 
men, all  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  all  exiles  and  all  interested  in  any  and 
all  subjects,  which  they  discussed  with  knowledge,  with  the  precise  informa- 
tion of  scholarship,  but  with  no  common  opinions  on  anything  apparently.  .   .   . 

It  was  conversation  I  was  hearing,  the  free,  passionate,  witty  exchanges  of 
studied  minds  as  polished  as  fine  tools.  They  were  always  courteous;  no  two 
ever  spoke  together;  there  were  no  asides;  they  all  talked  to  the  question  before 
the  house,  and  while  they  were  on  the  job  of  exposition  anyone,  regardless  of 
his  side,  would  contribute  his  quota  of  facts,  or  his  remembrance  of  some 
philosopher's  opinion  or  some  poet's  perfect  phrase  for  the  elucidation  or  the 
beautification  of  the  theme.  When  the  differences  rose  the  urbanity  per- 
sisted. They  drank  their  Californian  wine  with  a  relish,  they  smoked  the 
room  thick,  and  they  pressed  their  views  with  vigor  and  sincerity  and  elo- 
quence; but  their  good  temper  never  failed  them.  It  was  conversation.  I  had 
never  heard  conversation  before;  I  have  heard  conversation  sometimes  since, 
but  rarely,  and  never  like  my  remembrance  of  those  wonderful  Saturday  nights 
in  San  Francisco — which  were  my  preparation  for  college. 
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For  those  conversations,  so  brilliant,  so  scholarly,  and  so  consciously  un- 
knowing, seemed  to  me,  silent  in  the  background,  to  reveal  the  truth  that  even 
college  graduates  did  not  know  anything,  really.  Evidences  they  had,  all  the 
testimony  of  all  the  wise  men  in  the  historical  world  on  everything,  but  no  de- 
cisions. None.  I  must  myself  go  to  college  to  find  out  more,  and  I  wanted 
to.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  to  go  soon.  My  head,  busy  with  questions  before, 
was  filled  with  holes  that  were  aching  voids  as  hungry,  as  painful,  as  an 
empty  stomach.  And  my  questions  were  explicit;  it  was  as  if  I  were  not  only 
hungry;  I  was  hungry  for  certain  foods.     My  curiosity  was  no  longer  vague. 

— Lincoln  Steffens,  Autobiography. 

Who  Mingles  Music  With  Gymnastics 

"And  therefore,"  I  said,  "Glaucon,  musical  training  is  a  more  potent  in- 
strument than  any  other,  because  rhythm  and  harmony  find  their  way  into  the 
inward  places  of  the  soul,  on  which  they  mightily  fasten,  imparting  grace,  and 
making  the  soul  of  him  who  is  rightly  educated  graceful,  or  of  him  who  is 
ill-educated  ungraceful;  and  also  because  he  who  has  received  this  true  educa- 
tion of  the  inner  being  will  most  shrewdly  perceive  omissions  or  faults  in  art 
and  nature,  and  with  a  true  taste,  while  he  praises  and  rejoices  over  and  re- 
ceives into  his  soul  the  good,  and  becomes  noble  and  good,  he  will  justly 
blame  and  hate  the  bad,  now  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  even  before  he  is  able 
to  know  the  reason  why;  and  when  reason  comes  he  will  recognize  and  salute 
the  friend  with  whom  his  education  has  made  him  long  familiar.  .    .    . 

"After  music  comes  gymnastics,  in  which  our  youth  are  next  to  be  trained." 

"Certainly." 

"Gymnastics  as  well  as  music  should  begin  in  early  years;  the  training  in  it 
should  be  careful  and  should  continue  through  life.   .    .    . 

"Did  you  never  observe,"  I  said,  "the  effect  on  the  mind  itself  of  exclusive 
devotion  to  gymnastics,  or  the  opposite  effect  of  an  exclusive  devotion  to 
music?" 

"In  what  way  shown?"  he  said. 

"The  one  producing  a  temper  of  hardness  and  ferocity,  the  other  of  softness 
and  effeminacy,"  I  replied. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  am  quite  aware  that  the  mere  athlete  becomes  too  much 
of  a  savage,  and  that  the  mere  musician  is  melted  and  softened  beyond  what  is 
good  for  him.  ..." 

"When  a  man  allows  music  to  play  upon  him  and  to  pour  into  his  soul 
through  the  funnel  of  his  ears  those  sweet  and  soft  and  melancholy  airs  of 
which  we  were  just  now  speaking,  and  his  whole  life  is  passed  in  warbling  and 
the  delights  of  song;  in  the  first  stage  of  the  process  the  passion  or  spirit 
which  is  in  him  is  tempered  like  iron,  and  made  useful,  instead  of  brittle  and 
useless.  But,  if  he  carries  on  the  softening  and  soothing  process,  in  the  next 
stage  he  begins  to  melt  and  waste,  until  he  has  wasted  away  his  spirit  and 
cut  out  the  sinews  of  his  soul ;  and  he  becomes  a  feeble  warrior.   .    .    . 

"And  so  in  gymnastics,  if  a  man  takes  violent  exercise  and  is  a  great  feeder, 
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and  the  reverse  of  a  great  student  of  music  and  philosophy,  at  first,  the  high 
condition  of  his  body  fills  him  with  pride  and  spirit,  and  he  becomes  twice 
the  man  that  he  was.   .    .    . 

"And  he  ends  by  becoming  a  hater  of  philosophy,  uncivilized,  never  using 
the  weapon  of  persuasion — he  is  like  a  wild  beast,  all  violence  and  fierceness, 
and  knows  no  other  way  of  dealing;  and  he  lives  in  all  ignorance  and  evil  con- 
ditions, and  has  no  sense  of  propriety  and  grace.   .    .    . 

"And  he  who  mingles  music  with  gymnastics  in  the  fairest  proportions,  and 
best  attempers  them  to  the  soul,  may  be  rightly  called  the  true  musician  and 
harmonist  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the  tuner  of  the  strings." 

—Plato,  The  Republic. 

What  I  Want  From  College 

Of  the  definite  reasons  for  my  attending  college,  the  dominant  one  is  to 
master  engineering  knowledge  that  will  enable  me  to  earn  a  living.  This  does 
not  mean  that  a  graduate  from  the  classroom  goes  into  the  world  muttering 
the  "Law  of  Sines"  and  "Kirshhoff's  Network  Laws."  He  would  be  as  efficient 
as  a  pilot  who  has  tried  to  master  flying  by  reading  textbooks.  Besides  having 
a  scientific  background,  every  person,  in  order  to  become  anybody  of  importance 
in  the  world  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  must  possess  a  cultural  background. 
When  in  college,  I  fear  that  most  students  may  take  the  attitude  that  as  long 
as  they  speak  English  and  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  history  and  lan- 
guages, there  is  no  need  for  further  advancement  in  cultural  studies.  This  is  cer- 
tainly inimical  to  common  sense;  yet  it  colors  the  thinking  of  the  student  engi- 
neer. A  cultural  background,  I  know,  is  vital  to  the  engineering  student.  From 
personal  experience  I  know  what  is  required  of  an  engineer  when  he  applies 
for  a  position.  I  was  employed  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company  the  year  before 
entering  college.  I  need  not  mention  the  importance  of  this  company  in  the 
engineering  field.  When  interviewed  by  the  personnel  manager  as  a  possible 
employee,  I  was  scrutinized  like  every  other  person  employed  by  the  company. 
I  do  not  mean  he  gave  me  a  stiff  chair  to  sit  in,  and  had  glaring  lights  focused 
on  me  as  in  a  third-degree  examination.  Instead,  we  talked  about  hunting, 
fishing,  the  European  conflict,  my  interests,  and  what  I  read  in  my  spare 
moments.  It  seemed  as  if  this  conversation  meant  nothing  but  a  good  way  to 
pass  a  few  moments  before  going  home.  But  through  this  conversation  the 
employment  manager  learned  as  much  about  me  as  some  of  my  closest  friends. 
That  is  his  job  in  the  company,  and  he  gets  paid  for  doing  just  as  I  described. 
Indubitably  one  can  see  the  advantage  a  man  has  when  he  is  widely  read  on 
all  matters.  This  culture  is  expressed  in  his  personality  each  time  the  person 
speaks.  Therefore  the  engineer's  personality  derives  in  part  from  his  cultural 
background.  Fusing  the  benefits  of  scientific  knowledge  and  cultural  back- 
ground, the  engineering  student  will  be  able  to  mount  one  rung  of  success 
after  another.  — William  Wagner. 
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TOPIC  SENTENCES  EXPANDED 

Among  the  topic  sentences  below  select  one  that  you  might  use  in  a 
theme;  or  better  still,  use  a  topic  sentence  of  your  own  for  this  discussion. 
Then  put  it  on  the  board  and  write  under  it  two  or  three  subtopic  sen- 
tences. Try  to  use  a  key  word  in  each  sentence  to  suggest  your  attitude. 
Example: 

I.      (topic  sentence)  English  is  the  dullest  class  I  have. 
II.      (development) 

A.  The  teacher's  voice  is  monotonous. 

B.  The  grammar  he  teaches  is  dull. 

C.  The  student  themes  read  are  dry  and  uninteresting. 
III.      (conclusion)    This  class  is  a  bore. 

1.  The  most  "civilizing'  course  I  have  is  public  speaking  (history,  biology, 
etc.). 

2.  Dormitory  discussions  have  made  me  more  tolerant. 

3.  I  dislike  attending  chapel. 

4.  The  dances  we  have  are  joyous  occasions. 

5.  The  Oxford  plan  is  impractical  for  me. 

6.  Having  to  work  my  way  through  leaves  me  no  time  for  the  Oxford  graces. 

7.  It  is  difficult  in  this  college  to  get  acquainted. 

8.  I  like  the  quiet  moments  of  college  life. 

9.  The  Oxford  plan  of  college  life  appeals  to  me. 

10.  I  am  disappointed  in  college. 

11.  The  first  day  here  I  was  very  much  confused. 

12.  The  assignments  in class  are  too  heavy. 

13.  The  assignments  in class  are  valueless  to  me. 

14.  I  enjoy  the  meals  in  the  dining  room. 

15.  The  college  lunch  room  is  my  Oxford. 
.16.  is  the  most  jovial  fellow  in  the  class. 

From  General  to  Specific 

The  topic  and  subtopic  sentences  of  your  theme  are  like  the  empty 
rack  of  a  fruit  stand.  Only  when  you  put  on  the  rows  of  apples  and 
oranges  and  pears  does  it  become  attractive  and  colorful.  And  only  when 
you  use  details  does  your  theme  come  to  life  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Some  freshmen  put  one  or  two  apples,  so  to  speak,  on  the  rack;  they  are 
too  skimpy  in  details.  The  more  complete  the  details,  the  fewer  the 
generalizations,  the  richer  the  theme. 

Now  there  are  various  ways  of  expanding  subtopic  sentences.  You  have 
already  used  sensory  images,  which  are  pre-eminently  important  in 
communicating  experience.  One  effective  way  is  to  quote  from  authors  to 
illustrate  your  subtopics.  Another  way  to  develop  a  subtopic  is  to  use 
a  specific  instance,  to  tell  a  short  story  to  illustrate  your  point.  The  value 
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of  an  instance  depends  on  the  convincing  images  and  details  it  contains. 
Compare  the  two  instances  below: 

Students    here    are    developing    a  Students    here     are    developing    a 

curiosity  about  new  subjects.  One  day,  curiosity  about  new  subjects.  Only 
for  instance,  I  asked  a  friend  of  mine  Tuesday  afternoon,  for  instance,  as 
if  he  was  getting  what  he  wanted  I  was  scurrying  across  the  campus  to 
from  college.  He  said  yes,  but  he  play  some  tennis,  Jack  Haven  caught 
hadn't  wanted  it  before  he  came.  up  with  me,  puffing  like  a  steam  en- 

gine, as  usual.  "Well,  Jack,"  I  said, 
"are  you  getting  what  you  want  so 
far?"  He  turned  his  sweating  red  face 
toward  me  to  see  if  I  was  serious. 
Then  he  held  up  the  green  biology 
book  under  his  arm.  "Yep,"  he  re- 
plied. "Wasn't  so  curious  about  the 
old  human  machine  before  I  came. 
But  that  prof  is  a  whiz!  Believe  it 
or  not,  I'm  eatin'  it  up!" 

Instances  Made  Real 

You  see  now  why  one  story  is  real,  the  other  hopelessly  dull.  In  the 
improved  version  the  author  tells  us  when,  where,  who,  what  in  detail. 
He  gives  us  a  name;  he  tells  us  the  time  of  day  and  suggests  the  season; 
he  even  suggests  the  physical  appearance  of  Jack  Haven;  and  best  of 
all,  he  lets  us  hear  Jack  speak.  One  well-told  instance  like  this  is  worth 
a  hundred  abbreviated  ones  that  keep  us  on  the  edges  of  an  experience. 

Revise  and  enlarge  two  of  the  following  instances;  then  compare  your 
revisions  with  those  of  your  classmates. 

1.  Breakfasts  in  the  dormitory  dining  room  are  not  very  delectable.  For 
instance,  one  morning  recently  everything  we  had  was  either  cold  or  un- 
palatable. [This  is  just  the  wrong  place  to  stop.  What  foods?  Describe  sen- 
sations of  coldness.  What  were  the  exclamations  of  disgust?  Who?  Can  you 
add  images  of  the  dining  room  or  table  ?~\ 

2.  Judging  by  Oxford  standards,  our  sessions  at  the  dorm  are  very  poor 
conversations.  No  one  ever  sticks  to  the  point.  We  had  such  a  conversation 
the  other  night. 

3.  The  ride  to  school  is  very  tiresome.  Yesterday,  for  example,  I  felt  as 
tired  when  I  arrived  as  if  I  had  done  a  hard  day's  work. 

4.  I  like  the  fun-making  students  best.  One  in  particular  I  know  is  always 
wise-cracking  between  classes  or  at  lunchtime. 

5.  In  the  laboratory  I  am  always  discovering  techniques  new  to  me.  Only 
last  week  I  had  such  an  experience. 

_6.     It  is.  discouraging  to  ruin  a  mechanical  drawing  plate  and  have  to  start 
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all  over  again.     A  boy  sitting  next  to  me  upset  an  ink  bottle  on  his  the  other 
day. 

7.     I  like   the   quiet   moments   of  college  life.      One  that   I   always   look 

forward  to  is  .    .    . 

SUGGESTED  TOPICS 

1.  Why  I  Came  to  College  9.    Why   the   Oxford   System   of 

2.  Why  I  Should  Like  to  Attend  Examinations  Is  Preferable  to 
Oxford  Ours 

3.  Why    There    Cannot    Be    an  10.    The  Best  Teacher  I  Ever  Had 
American  Oxford  11.    The    Most    "Civilizing"    Ele- 

4.  The  Most  Important  Thing  I  ment  of  My  Environment 
Have  Learned  at  College  12.    Why  I  Prefer  Dormitory  Talk 

5.  The  Person  Who  Has  Taught  Sessions   to   Class   Discussions 
Me  Most  13.    Why  Marks  Are  Unfair 

6.  Why   I   Am   Disappointed   in  14.    The  Hardest  Thing  for  Me  to 
College  Learn 

7.  Why    the    Oxford    System    Is  15.    My  Most  Difficult  Subject 
Impractical    for    Most   Young  16.    Why   Girls    (Fellows)    Are   a 
Americans  Hindrance  in  a  Coeducational 

8.  Why  I  Dislike  Lectures  College 

WITH  A  CRITICAL  EYE 
Theme  IV 

Check  your  own  paper  by  the  following  standards : 

1.  Specific  instances  developed  fully,  with  mention  of  time,  place,  and 
person.    Images  used  for  background. 

2.  Topic  sentence  stating  attitude  toward  the  subject. 

3.  Explicit  subtopic  sentences  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  topic  sentence. 

4.  At  least  one  quotation  used  to  illustrate  one  of  the  sub  points. 

5.  Proper  form  used  in  making  footnote.    See  footnotes  on  pages  212 
and  213. 

6.  Theme  checked  carefully  for  errors  made  in  former  themes. 

7.  Theme  read  aloud  to  detect  violations  of  sentence  sense,  awkward 
phrasing,  vague  meaning. 


Parents  as  People 

My  mother's  hands  are   cool  and  fair, 

They  can  do  anything. 
Delicate  mercies  hide  them  there 

Like  flowers  in  the  spring. 

— Anna  Hempstead  Branch. 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  V 

IN  How  Green  Was  My  Valley  Llewellyn  traces  with  unforgettable 
images  Huw's  impressions  of  his  remarkable  father:  We  recall  the 
intense  moment  at  the  dinner  table  when  the  older  boys  rebelled  against 
the  father's  stern  acceptance  of  the  miners'  hardships.  No  longer  could 
they  yield  unswervingly  to  his  authority;  they  were  now  men,  too,  with 
the  same  flinty  Morgan  will  crusting  their  tenderness  for  mothers  and 
children.  As  one  by  one  the  sturdy  sons  rose  from  the  table,  little  Huw 
sat  very  still,  his  eyes  searching  his  father's  face,  his  loyalty  constant  as 
the  morning  light,  a  sadness  in  his  heart:  He  loved  them  all,  but  his 
father  he  would  never  forsake.  And  who  has  not  once  felt  as  Huw,  like  a 
knight  riding  forth  to  guard  his  father  or  mother  against  all  of  life's 
whips  and  buffets? 

As  Llewellyn,  Samuel  Butler,  Pearl  Buck,  and  Sherwood  Anderson, 
and  many  others  have  revealed,  no  years  of  life  are  richer  in  story  inter- 
est than  those  of  early  childhood.  Since  this  is  true  of  all  of  us,  we 
suggest  the  topic  of  parents  as  one  of  the  richest  in  theme  possibilities. 
About  your  parents  you  can  write  with  the  sureness  of  a  fuller  knowledge 
than  almost  any  other  person  would  have.  Your  father  you  have  observed 
countless  times:  You  know  the  tone  of  his  voice  (on  various  occasions!), 
the  expression  in  his  eyes  and  around  his  mouth,  the  wrinkles  of  his  fore- 
head; you  know  his  favorite  ideas  and  prejudices,  you  know  his  capacity 
for  generosity  and  sacrifice  and  devotion  to  his  family.  Of  course  no  per- 
son can  be  fully  understood,  or  even  loved,  for  himself  alone;  the  infinite 
complexities  of  any  one  human  being  cannot  be  fully  comprehended.  But 
you  comprehend  your  father  in  large  part.  Moreover,  you  love  him  deeply, 
or  find  your  feelings  about  him  running  into  the  depths  of  your  medita- 
tions. From  such  meditations  flows  the  burning  energy  to  write,  and  write 
with  power. 

The  essays  on  pages  51-53  show  what  varied  approaches  one  may  make 
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to  this  general  topic.  John  Rutledge  has  adopted  a  humorous,  whimsical 
tone  in  "My  Father's  Pipe."  The  hilarious  episodes  of  family  life  make 
delightful  reading,  as  Clarence  Day  has  shown  in  Life  with  Father  and 
Life  with  Mother.  In  "Yellow  of  a  Tea  Rose,"  passages  from  Pearl 
Buck's  splendid  biography  of  her  mother,  we  have  a  vein  of  quiet,  serious 
analysis  of  a  single  remarkable  trait.  In  John  Harbison's  "Desert  of 
Silence"  and  Harry  Lawrence's  "Dad,"  we  find  honest,  searching  treat- 
ment of  fundamental  conflicts  and  misunderstandings  in  family  life. 
Which  of  the  themes  most  fully  reveals  the  personality  of  the  father  or 
mother?  From  his  theme  alone,  what  do  you  know  about  John  Harbi- 
son? What  is  the  main  weakness  of  his  writing?  What  is  its  finest  quality? 

Topics  for  Short  Talks 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  class  discussion  topics  is  parental  disci- 
pline. One  parent  allows  much  freedom  from  early  childhood;  another  is 
very  strict;  another  changes  his  methods  as  his  children  grow  older.  The 
response  to  discipline  is  equally  various.  One's  ideas  of  his  parents 
change  with  remarkable  rapidity,  especially  in  the  years  from  fourteen  to 
twenty.  "When  I  was  a  boy  of  fourteen,"  wrote  Mark  Twain,  "my  father 
was  so  ignorant  I  could  hardly  stand  to  have  the  old  man  around.  But 
when  I  got  to  be  twenty-one,  I  was  astonished  at  how  much  the  old  man 
had  learned  in  seven  years." 

In  a  one-  or  two-minute  talk,  as  the  instructor  directs,  give  an  impres- 
sion of  your  parents'  method  of  discipline,  illustrating  it  with  a  brief 
story.  The  following  topics  or  those  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  may  be 
suggestive.  Plan  your  talk  well,  writing  it  out  if  necessary,  to  limit  it  to 
about  two  hundred  words,  which  is  radio  speaking  length  for  two 
minutes'  time. 

1.  Dad's  Favorite  Method  of  Punishment 

2.  Punishment  that  Did  No  Good 

3.  How  to  Get  Around  Dad  (Mother) 

4.  When  Dad  Has  His  Way 

5.  Mother's  Ultimatum 

6.  Why  I  Can  (Can't)  Be  Frank  with  Dad 

7.  My  Last  Whipping 

8.  A  Punishment  I  Never  Forgot 

9.  When  They  Didn't  Understand  Me 

10.  What  I  Would  Do  with  Me  If  I  Were  Dad 

11.  A  Reprimand  that  Was  Undeserved 

12.  Dad's  (Mother's)  Ideas  about  Dates 
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13-  How  Dad  (Mother)  Understands  Me 

14.  How  Dad's  (Mother's)   Ideas  of  Discipline  Have  Changed 

My  Father's  Pipe 

My  father's  pipe  is  an  unerring  barometer  of  his  moods.  Smudged  with 
brown  stains  and  gnarled  by  his  constant  chewing,  it  is  not  attractive  except 
in  dad's  mouth,  where  it  assumes  wonderfully  varied  positions.  When  he  is 
happy,  it  bobs  up  and  down  like  a  buoy  at  sea,  short,  decisive  puffs  of  smoke 
shooting  from  the  bowl.  Without  looking,  I  know  that  my  father's  face  is 
relaxed  in  a  broad  grin.  After  a  good  meal  of  his  favorite  dish,  baked 
macaroni,  his  pipe  assumes  a  new  angle,  sagging  droopingly  from  the  corner, 
sending  toward  the  ceiling  long  slow  streams  of  smoke.  Occasionally  when 
in  this  mood  my  father  removes  his  pipe  and  scans  it  in  a  quizzical,  loving 
manner.  When  my  father  is  angry,  however,  his  pipe  juts  out  taut  and  firm 
between  his  teeth;  now  and  then  it  jerks  up  and  down,  spilling  ashes  over  the 
wide  expanse  of  his  vest.  Short  nervous  puffs  rise  from  the  bowl;  large  swirls 
of  smoke  stream  from  his  mouth,  reminding  me  of  the  legendary  fire-spouting 
dragons  of  fairy-tale  lore.  After  a  tiresome  day  at  the  office  my  father's  pipe 
suggests  a  weary  spirit  and  exhausted  body.  Then  it  remains  stationary  in  his 
mouth,  puffs  of  smoke  streaming  out  at  long  intervals.  Very  often  the  pipe 
goes  out,  and  my  father  reaches  wearily  into  his  wrinkled  pants  pocket  for  a 
match.  Yes,  whatever  his  mood,  there  is  no  surer  indicator  than  that  battered 
old  briar  from  which  he  derives  daily  pleasure.  — John  Rutledge. 

Desert  of  Silence 

I  do  not  know  my  family.  Day  after  day,  year  after  year  we  live  under  the 
same  roof;  but  beyond  the  barest  fundamentals  of  companionship,  my  family 
and  I  are  total  strangers.  They  do  not  think  as  I,  nor  do  they  know  what  I 
think.  And  neither  they  nor  I  seem  to  care.  We  plan  and  live  without  each 
other,  our  paths  coinciding  only  by  chance.  In  times  of  stress  alone  do  we 
join,  and  then  briefly;  our  mutual  interests  soon  vanish,  and  unity  recedes  into 
the  shadows.  .  .  .  This  state  of  affairs  has  not  mushroomed  out  overnight; 
rather,  it  has  grown  like  the  giant  black  oak,  slowly  but  inexorably.  As  I 
write  this,  I  find  myself  wondering  what  caused  this  schism  in  a  bond  that 
should  be  so  utterly  firm  and  complete.  There  can  be  only  one  reason: 
Silence.  Forbidding  and  bleak  it  rose  between  us,  built  layer  on  layer  of 
suppressed  emotions  and  welded  with  unspoken  thoughts.  Perhaps  the 
family  too  wonders  what  has  happened;  but  I  do  not  know,  for  they  never  tell. 
If  we  had  shared  our  hopes,  dreams,  and  ambitions  long  ago,  we  might  not  be 
stranded  in  this  emotional  desert.  But  then  I  was  too  shy  to  make  advances; 
now  I  am  too  proud.  In  our  family,  however,  pride  has  been  less  terrible 
than  indifference.  Long  ago  one  kind  word  or  act  might  have  spanned  the 
gulf;  but  because  no  attempt  was  ever  made  we  drifted  apart  like  similar 
poles  repelling  each  other,  dimly  realizing  what  was  happening,  at  first  not 
daring  to  act,  and  finally  not  caring.    .    .    .    Our  destinies,  like  parallel  lines, 
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run  side  by  side,  never  meeting.     As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  they  do  not  join; 
but  the    eye  cannot  see  into  infinity.  .    .    .  — John  Harbison. 

Dad 
Between  Dad  and  me  there  exists  some  elusive,  indefinable  gulf,  a  rocky 
chasm  of  emotion,  over  which  neither  of  us  can,  will,  or  dares  cross.  Both 
my  father  and  I  (I  am  positive  of  this)  would  give  anything  to  enjoy  that 
understanding  fellowship  that  should  exist  between  a  father  and  a  son;  yet 
there  always  creeps  between  us  in  times  of  stress  an  unbearable  friction,  a 
definite  wall  of  reserve,  a  strained  unwholesome  barrier  that  cannot  exist  much 
longer  without  an  emotional  break.  I  sit  here,  even  now,  smarting  under  a 
hesitant  reprimand  on  a  domestic  problem  a  little  more  serious  than  the  usual 
bone  of  contention.  The  rebuke,  I  know,  was  made  in  the  best  of  faith  with 
the  intention  of  enhancing  my  own  happiness.  Dad  doesn't  think  I  ought  to 
spend  so  much  time  on  one  girl,  a  contention  which  may  be  right.  There  I 
stood,  however,  with  ever  so  many  answers  to  his  rhetorical  questions  all 
flooded  into  oblivion  as  I  felt  the  tears  of  youth  well  into  my  eyes  and  choke 
my  inarticulate  attempts  at  speech — I  can  remember  one  of  my  first  childish 
notions  was  that  my  parent's  discipline  had  taught  me  two  things,  to  cry  and 
to  swear.  I  hope  you  will  not  gather  from  this  voluble  self-pity  (for  such  I 
often  fear  it  is)  that  I  bear  any  cynical  grudge  against  my  father.  My  feelings 
for  him  are,  when  averaged,  nothing  but  a  sympathetic  love — sympathetic  be- 
cause Dad's  father  died  when  Dad  was  just  three  years  old,  the  same  age 
that  I  had  reached  when  I  first  saw  my  own  father.  I  was  born  three  days 
after  Dad  landed  in  France,  and  three  years  later  I  cried  because  the  strange 
new  person  who  had  come  home  from  overseas  was  kissing  my  mother.  I 
cried,  and  perhaps,  figuratively  speaking,  I  have  been  crying  ever  since,  be- 
cause he  is  a  strange  man.  Strange:  that  is  the  word.  We  do  not  really  know 
each  other,  we  cannot  see  through,  or  rather  break  through  the  other's  in- 
hibited self.  May  something,  some  day,  introduce  us  to  the  beautiful  under- 
standing companionship  that  till  now  we  have  glimpsed  only  in  occasional 
periods  of  happy  sanity  and  emotional  stability.  — Harry  Lawrence. 

Yellow  of  a  Tea  Rose 
All  this  beauty  of  her  country  went  into  these  years  of  her  life  between 
her  earliest  childhood  and  her  twenty-third  year,  when  she  went  away.  If  this 
great  gift  from  her  father  was  to  show  her  where  beauty  lay,  she  needed 
little  showing,  for  she  had  seeing  eyes.  Wide  beauty  of  meadow  and  valley 
and  mountain,  of  the  seasons  of  the  year  each  in  its  time,  these  she  saw  with 
unfailing  response;  but  small  beauties  she  saw  as  quickly,  little  beauties  of 
close-set  moss  and  small  flowers  and  insects.  Once  she  bent  over  a  colored 
spider,  gay  in  red  and  black,  and  at  last  put  out  a  small  finger  to  feel  the 
color,  and  the  spider  stung  her  and  her  whole  arm  swelled  from  the  poison. 
Thereafter  she  only  looked,  but  it  was  characteristic  of  her  sense  of  fair  play 
to  remember  that  after  all  she  had  provoked  the  insect,  and  its  beauty  was 
not  marred  for  her. 
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The  love  of  beauty  and  instant  response  to  it,  then,  was  part  of  her  very 
blood  and  bone,  and  emotion  and  abandon  to  beauty  was  always  a  part  of 
her.  She  would  go  drunk  in  a  sunlit  meadow  on  a  spring  day,  laughing  and 
sparkling  and  all  but  dancing.  But  she  loved  the  beauty  of  clear,  simple, 
steady  things  as  well.  There  was  for  her  beauty  not  only  in  a  pool  of  mountain 
water  under  moonlight,  but  as  well  in  a  room  made  still  and  clean  and 
fresh,  in  dishes  new  washed  and  shining.  I  remember  her  saying  that  one  of  her 
pleasures  in  the  austere  times  after  the  Civil  War  was  that  there  were  no  new 
dishes  to  be  bought  and  so  every  day  they  had  to  use  the  blue  and  white 
willow-pattern  china  and  the  thin  crystal  wine  goblets  that  her  grandparents 
had  brought  from  Holland.  Every  day  she  chose  to  wash  them,  above  every 
other  household  task,  so  that  she  might  feel  their  delicacy  in  her  hands.  This 
remained  to  her  a  memory  of  beauty  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

Hers  was  a  sensuous  nature.  She  loved  the  feel  of  things,  the  textures  of  silk 
and  porcelain  and  linen  and  velvet,  the  touch  of  rose  leaves,  the  roughness  of 
pine  cones.  I  can  remember  her  taking  into  her  hands  the  smooth,  dry  stiffness 
of  a  bamboo  leaf  and  rubbing  it.  "So  hard  and  smooth  and  fine,"  she  mur- 
mured.  .    .    . 

There  was  in  her  great  love  of  color  a  curious  contradiction.  She  chose 
always  delicate  and  finely  shaded  tones.  I  have  pondered  much  over  this,  for 
in  her  nature  were  a  passion  and  a  wildness  which  seemed  to  me  to  call  for 
the  more  barbaric  hues,  and  I  have  a  theory,  whether  true  or  not,  that  in  the 
instinctive  choice  of  colors  people  most  truly  reveal  themselves.  The  reds  and 
yellows  of  old  imperial  China  were  always  distasteful  to  her.  I  think  there 
was  an  abandon  there  that  frightened  her — an  abandon  of  the  flesh.  I  think  it 
frightened  her  because  she  felt  something  too  passionate  in  her  own  blood 
and  she  was  fearful  of  her  own  response.  No,  she  chose  for  her  favorite  shades 
the  pale,  cool,  rosy  yellow  of  a  tea  rose  that  grew  beside  the  veranda  steps — 
an  American  tea  rose,  and  she  loved  also  the  warm  delicacy  of  old-fashioned 
salmon  pinks.  Later  when  her  hair  was  white  and  she  took  to  wearing  gowns 
of  silvery  gray,  there  was  always  a  touch  somewhere  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  shades.  I  think  she  knew  that  in  herself  there  was  a  certain  pagan 
quality,  a  passion,  a  temper  too  vigorous  and  lusty,  and  the  puritan  strain 
of  her  blood  and  of  her  training  in  her  times  warred  sternly  against  it. 

— Pearl  Buck,   The  Exile. 

SUGGESTED  THEME  TOPICS 

1.  Why    I    Admire    My    Mother        6.    How      I      Resemble     Mother 
(Father)  (Dad) 

2.  My  Father's  Hobby  7.    The    Meal    I    Like    Best    at 

3.  Why  I  Can    (Cannot)    Argue  Home 

,     ™jth  Da^,       T    .         ~    ,  8.  A  Touchy  Topic  at  Home 

4.  Things  That  Irritate  Dad  y       r 

5.  Why   Father    (Mother)    Does  9.  Dad's  Ambitions  for  Me 
Not  Understand  Me  10.  Dad's    (Mother's)    sacriflces 
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11.  How     Dad     (Mother)      Has      14.    Aftermath  of  a  Quarrel 
Changed  toward  Me  15.    What  Dad   (Mother)    Thinks 

12.  How    My    Opinion    of    Dad  of  Dates 

(Mother)   Has  Changed  16.    Dad  in  a  Mellow  Mood 

13.  My  Mother's  Most  Admirable 
Quality 

Reading  About  Fathers  and  Sons 

Fathers  and  mothers  are  one  of  the  most  persistent  themes  of  the 
world's  great  books.     Here  are  a  few  titles  that  may  interest  you. 

Essays,  by  Michel  de  Montaigne,  in  the  Trechmann  edition,  Oxford 
University  Press. 

Montaigne  describes  vividly  some  of  the  traits  of  his  remarkable  father. 
Believing  that  a  rough  awakening  shocks  a  child's  sensitive  nervous  system, 
the  father  employed  a  musician  to  rouse  his  son  with  melodies.  He  forbade 
all  corporal  punishment.  To  teach  Montaigne  Latin,  he  required  servants  to 
speak  it  before  his  son.  Should  you  dip  into  Montaigne,  do  not  reject  him  if 
you  find  him  too  frank  or  a  little  strange.  Try  him  every  two  or  three  years, 
remembering  that  he  is  one  of  the  world's  choice  spirits.  A  year  or  so  after 
college  Emerson  discovered  a  volume  of  Montaigne  in  his  father's  study.  "I 
remember  the  wonder  and  delight  in  which  I  lived  with  it,"  he  later  wrote. 
"It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  myself  written  the  book,  so  sincerely  it  spoke  to 
my  thought  and  experience." 

The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  by  George  Meredith. 

This  remarkable  book  shows  a  proud  boy's  response  to  the  "System"  that  his 
father  so  conscientiously  devised  and  followed  for  the  scientific  rearing  of 
children.  Sir  Austin  finds  too  late  that  he  cannot  reduce  parental  training  to 
unerring  formulae.  Both  he  and  Richard  are  unforgettable.  Few  young  men 
ever  read  Richard's  thoughts  without  finding  much  of  themselves  in  the  young 
aristocrat,  so  surely  has  Meredith  traced  the  upsurge  of  adolescence  and  matur- 
ation into  manhood,  accompanied  by  a  painful  rejection  of  his  father's  con- 
ception of  his  destiny. 

Oedipus  the  King,  and  Antigone,  by  Sophocles. 

According  to  Greek  mythology,  Oedipus  by  tragic  errors  murdered  his  own 
father  and  married  his  own  mother.  This  story  is  dramatized  in  Oedipus  the 
King,  by  many  critics  considered  the  finest  tragedy  ever  written.  In  the  sequel, 
Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Oedipus  comes  also  to  a  tragic  downfall. 

The  Exile  and  Fighting  Angel,  by  Pearl  Buck. 

Biographies  of  Pearl  Buck's  mother  and  father,  these  books  are  well  worth 
a  rapid  reading,  especially  The  Exile.  Not  a  classic,  but  much  more  readable 
than  The  Ordeal  or  a  book  like  The  Way  of  All  Flesh,  by  Samuel  Butler,  The 
Exile  portrays  a  unique  woman  with  compelling  honesty  and  vigor. 
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Variation  in  Image  Intensity 

You  have  seen  how  sharply  images  may  vary  in  completeness  and 
intensity.  An  image  without  intensity  such  as  "an  automobile"  we  call 
a  low  concrete  detail.  Should  we  say,  "a  blue  Chevrolet,"  however,  we 
can  visualize  the  automobile  more  exactly.  To  make  the  image  more 
complete,  more  intense,  we  revise  it  thus:  "a  battered  blue  1930  Chev- 
rolet roadster,  its  fenders  sagging  and  bent,  its  radiator  leaking,  its  rear 
bumper  loose  and  complaining."  This  is  what  we  call  a  high  concrete 
detail,  that  is,  an  image  so  complete  that  the  reader  grasps  the  full 
meaning  instantly.  The  more  high  concrete  details  in  your  themes,  the 
more  intense  and  appealing  your  style. 
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8.     CONCRETE  DETAILS,  HIGH,  AND  LOW 

Which  of  the  images  below  would  you  classify  as  low  concrete 
details?  Which  have  only  average  concreteness?  Which  are  high 
in  concreteness?  Which  is  the  most  vivid  of  all?  Write  your  answer 
after  each  image. 

1.  Hat 

2.  Dad's  crumpled  derby 


3.  Dad's  crumpled  black  derby,  the  rim  smudged  with  green  paint 
and  torn  loose  from  the  crown  on  one  side 


4.  Potatoes 

5.  Mashed  potatoes 

6.  Fluffy  mashed  potatoes  in  a  yellow  bowl,  crowned  with  a  cube  of 

melting  butter 

7.  Rain 

8.  Rain  pattering  on  the  roof 

9.  Rain   splattering   on   the   concrete   window   ledge,    stinging   softly 

against  the  pane,  and  running  down  the  glass  in  tiny  rivulets 

10.  Bright  red  strawberries  in  a  white  bowl,  half  covered  with  thick 

yellow  cream 

11.  Fruit  for  dessert 

12.  Subway  sounds 

13.  The  rumble  of  wheels,  roar  of  motors,  grinding  of  brakes,  swish 

and  thud  of  opening  doors 
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INTENSIFYING  IMAGES 

The  following  terms  are  low  concrete  details.  Add  images  to 
any  six  of  the  terms  below,  changing  them  into  high  concrete  de- 
tails. 


I. 

Candy 

6. 

A  pretty  hat 

11. 

Water 

2. 

Paper 

7. 

Some  dessert 

12. 

A  radio 

3. 

Automobile 

8. 

Classroom   sounds 

13. 

Gray  hair 

4. 

Flower 

9. 

Washing  dishes 

14. 

Hands 

5. 

Ice  cube 

10. 

Sunlight 

15. 

Blue  eyes 
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9.     SIMILES  FOR  INTENSITY 

An  extremely  effective  way  to  intensify  your  images  is  to  use 
original  similes.  The  best  similes  are  those  based  on  honest  ob- 
servation, like  those  in  the  passages  below.  After  studying  these 
examples,  write  five  short  descriptive  passages  containing  similes. 

Sight: 

There  I  reclined,  with  the  sibilant  hiss  of  the  leaky  radiator  lulling 
me  to  sleep,  and  low  rise  and  fall  of  Professor  Brown's  lecture  fading 
into  a  muffled  hum.  Through  the  dimness  of  my  half-closed  eyes  I  could 
see  his  hand,  like  a  piston  rod,  stroking  his  jaw.  In  the  kaleidoscope  of 
my  clouded  brain  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow  of  the  dresses  blurred  with 
the  dark  grays  and  browns  of  the  suits,  and  the  sharp  glint  of  varnished 
wood  wove  itself  through  the  images  like  a  red  thread  through  a  manila 
rope.  — John  Hough. 


Sight: 

A  boy  sat  in  the  library  reading  a  book.  His  eyes  traveled  back  and 
forth  across  the  printed  page  like  the  carriage  on  a  typewriter. 

— Virginia  Barber. 


Sight: 

Look  closely  at  the  ice  cubes  in  a  refrigerator  tray.  They  are  like  so 
many  little  frozen  faces  in  metal  picture  frames. — Virginia  Barber. 
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Touch : 

As  the  thick  wooly  blanket  winds  through,  the  mangle  hums  softly, 
releasing  a  cloud  of  steam  which  greasily  grasps  my  hand  and  suddenly 
leaves  it  cold  and  clammy,  much  as  would  the  grip  of  a  too-casual  friend. 

— Jeanne  Reilley. 


Touch : 

I  held  the  kitten's  wooly  warmth  in  the  length  of  my  hand.  Its  ears 
were  two  quivering  felt  triangles ;  its  moist  nose  was  like  a  jelly  bean 
that  one  night  a  child  had  sucked  and  pressed  there  for  safekeeping  until 
the  morning.  — Kathleen  Mullady. 
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10.     COMPLETING  SIMILES 

Complete  the  similes  below;  then  compare  yours  with  those  of 
your  classmates  to  select  the  most  original  and  compelling  com- 
parisons. 

1.    Cold  as  

Examples  : 

Cold  as  a  bubbling  well. — -John  Keats. 
Cold  as  the  world's  heart. — Charles  Reade. 


2.    Sinister  as 


Sinister  as  an  operating  table. — Rebecca  West. 


3.    Light  as 


Light  as  whipped  cream. — Anonymous. 


4.    As  quietly  as 


She  entered  as  quietly  as  a  sunbeam. — W.  M.  Thackeray. 

5.    Talking  as  if  

Acting  as  if 


She  sputtered  like  a  string  of  firecrackers. 

— Katherine  Haviland-Taylor. 


6.    No  more  prejudice  than 


No  more  prejudice  than  a  sausage  mill. — Henry  James. 


7.    She  looked  like 


She  looked  like  a  lovely  lamp,  unlighted. 

— Margaret  Ayer  Barnes. 
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8.    As  awkward  as  


As  awkward  as  a  camel  on  roller  skates. 

— Anonymous. 


9.    A  laugh  like 


A  grin  like 


A  grin  like  an  ear  of  corn. — Philip  Wylie. 

10.    Moving  like  . 

Flying  like  

Falling  like 


The    clouds    were    flying    like    witches,    ragged    and    dark 

against  a  thin  moon. — Ellen  Glasgow. 
Meteors  falling  like  tears  of  light  down  the  dark  cheek 

of  the  sky. — Hervey  Allen. 
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HINTS  IN  THEME  APPRAISAL 

Theme  V 

At  the  end  of  your  theme  estimate  your  attainment  as  A,  B,  C,  or  D, 
on  each  of  the  following  standards. 

1.  Eight  or  ten  high  concrete  details.  Clear,  intense  images,  instantly 
communicated,  supported  by  one  or  two  similes. 

2.  Idea  of  topic  sentence  carefully  followed  throughout.  Each  detail 
used  contributes  to  the  main  thought. 

3.  Subtopic  sentences  with  key  words  reflecting  the  general  thought 
of  the  topic  sentence. 

4.  My  best  work  in  penmanship,  spelling,  manuscript  neatness,  punc- 
tuation. 

5.  Finished  theme  a  careful  revision  of  my  first  draft.  Theme  read 
aloud  for  detection  of  awkward  phrasing  and  illogical  thought. 

Mutable  Powers 

Words  are  not  like  iron  and  wood,  coal  and  water,  invariable  in  their 
properties,  calculable  in  their  effects.  They  are  mutable  in  their  powers,  de- 
riving force  and  subtle  variations  of  force  from  very  trifling  changes  of  posi- 
tion, coloring  and  colored  by  the  words  which  precede  and  succeed;  significant 
or  insignificant  from  the  powers  of  rhythm  and  cadence. 

— George  Henry  Lewes. 


Good  Books  and  Freshman 

Views 

There  is  no  frigate  like  a  book 

To  take  us  lands  aivay, 
Nor  any  coursers  like  a  page 

Of  prancing  poetry. 
This  traverse  may  the  poorest  take 

Without  oppress  of  toll; 
How  frugal  is  the  chariot 

That  bears  a  human  soul! 

■ — Emily  Dickinson. 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  VI 

"  A  GOOD  BOOK,"  wrote  Milton,  "is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
ii  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  be- 
yond life."  To  write  such  a  book,  he  affirmed,  a  man  might  dip  into 
half  the  volumes  of  a  library.  He  may  pour  into  it  all  the  gifts  of  his 
genius,  the  fruit  of  his  most  earnest  reflections,  the  conflicts  that  have 
racked  his  spirit  and  enriched  his  mind.  A  master  book  is  "the  breath  of 
reason,"  "an  immortality,"  the  "efficacy  and  extraction  of  living  intellect," 
a  word  record  of  ripest  and  richest  meditations. 

Some  great  books  you  have  found  dull,  others  perhaps  fascinating. 
All  masterpieces  were  not  meant  to  be  read  at  eighteen  or  nineteen,  when 
one's  critical  judgment  is  by  no  means  mature.  If  the  meaning  of  a  book 
eludes  you,  if  you  find  dull  a  classic  that  your  instructor  recommends 
enthusiastically,  do  not  eject  it  from  your  life  forever.  Wait  a  year,  or 
several  years,  and  try  again.  Read  a  great  book  when  you  are  ready  for  it. 
Milton's  Areopagitica,  easily  the  greatest  essay  ever  written  on  freedom 
of  speech  and  press,  is  difficult  for  college  seniors,  much  too  hard  usually 
for  freshmen.  Many  freshmen  find  Lord  Jim  too  involved  and  Looking 
Backward  too  abstract.  But  Lord  Jim  has  been  called  the  greatest  study 
of  cowardice  ever  written,  and  Looking  Backward  is  one  of  the  most 
thought-provoking  and  civilizing  books  America  has  produced.  If  you 
have  tried  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  perhaps  you  would  not  place  it 
among  the  ten  or  fifteen  finest  novels  of  the  world;  but  that  is  probably 
its  place.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  books  with  apparently  inexhaustible 
riches  that  open  to  the  reader  as  the  years  pass,  and  he  returns  to  it  again 

58 
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and  again.  We  do  not  say  that  you  will  not  enjoy  these  master  books; 
your  reading  maturity  may  be  that  of  a  boy  of  fifteen,  or  of  a  man  of 
twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty.  Some  people  can  read  the  masters  at  ten  or 
twelve,  but  most  of  us  at  that  age  like  Tom  Swift  and  the  Rover  Boys. 

The  Best  Books  to  You 
On  a  sheet  of  paper  jot  down  five  or  six  of  the  books  you  have  most 
enjoyed  in  the  last  few  years.  Then  arrange  them  in  order  of  your 
preference  and  compare  them  with  the  choices  of  your  classmates.  When 
you  talk  over  these  books  in  conference  with  your  instructor,  perhaps  he 
will  give  you  on  your  request  a  general  impression  of  your  reading 
maturity,  whether  advanced,  average,  or  retarded. 

Reading  Values 
Everybody  finds  in  reading  certain  satisfactions.     What  are  the  most 
important   or   persistent   values?      Are   they   named   in   the   list   below? 
Select  the  one  that  to  you  is  the  value  of  highest  importance. 

1.  Recognition  of  my  own  thoughts  and  feelings:  understanding  of 
myself. 

2.  Understanding  of  people  not  in  my  social  station:  how  they  live 
and  think. 

3.  Acquaintanceship  with  humorous  characters:   many  good   laughs. 

4.  Escape'  from  my  problems  and  troubles  into  the  world  of  make- 
believe. 

5.  Growth    of    sympathy    for    poor,    underprivileged,    or    persecuted 
people. 

6.  Understanding  of  the  great  men  of  history  and  science:  how  their 
minds  worked,  how  they  created. 

7.  Understanding  of  the  social  system,  problems  of  economics,  gov- 
ernment, social  welfare. 

8.  Enjoyment  of  beautiful  language,  clever  dialogue,  or  colorful  de- 
scriptions. 

9.  Acquaintanceship  with  fictional  characters  who  represent  my  ideal 
of  personality. 

10.  Living  the  part  of  another  person;  identification  of  oneself  with 
the  personality  of  the  main  character. 

11.  Understanding  of  the  opposite  sex. 

12.  Seeing  new  places  through  the  author's  eyes. 

13.  Explanation  of  scientific  problems  and  theories. 

Suggested  Speech  Project 
In  a  two-minute  talk  recommend  to  the  class  one  of  your  favorite  books. 
Of  the  many  reasons  you  may  have  for  recommending  it,  choose  only 
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one,  and  state  it  in  the  opening  sentence,  as  you  do  in  a  theme.  Then 
quote  from  the  book  or  relate  an  incident  to  illustrate  your  impression. 
If  you  have  time,  tell  the  class  why  this  incident  or  idea  is  important  to 
you.  Where  and  how  has  it  touched  your  everyday  life?  How  is  it  re- 
lated to  your  intellectual  growth?  How  has  it  changed  you?  Prepare 
your  talk  carefully,  writing  it  out  if  necessary,  using  not  more  than  two 
hundred  words. 

Writing  an  Impressionistic  Review 

The  writing  assignment  for  this  week  is  to  prepare  a  short  impression- 
istic review,  probably  one  to  three  paragraphs  in  length.  An  impres- 
sionistic review  is  one  reflecting  the  personal  taste  of  the  writer;  it  ex- 
pands one  of  his  opinions  of  the  book  and  justifies  it,  not  on  the  basis  of 
critical  standards,  but  of  his  own  experience  and  judgment.  In  "Help- 
less Michael  Henchard,"  for  example,  the  reviewer  selects  among  many 
impressions  his  dominant  idea  of  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  that  malign 
Fate  dogs  the  hero  from  beginning  to  end.  He  shows  how  he  identified 
himself  with  Henchard  in  struggling  against  Fate;  he  lived  the  story 
with  fierce  intensity.  In  "To  Pay  the  Price"  the  reviewer  has  carried 
the  impressionistic  method  a  step  further;  he  has  revealed  to  us  that  un- 
forgettable experience  in  his  own  life  that  has  caused  him  to  read  Lord 
]h?2  with  such  painful  fascination.  To  write  such  a  review,  one  must 
have  chanced  upon  a  story  that  pulls  at  the  roots  of  his  character,  a  story 
that  captures  the  imagination,  casting  its  spell  and  mood  over  his  life 
for  days  and  weeks.  Then,  too,  to  write  an  impressionistic  review  of  this 
type,  one  must  be  willing,  as  Mr.  Kenyon  was,  to  write  about  himself 
with  unsparing  honesty. 

Many  impressionistic  reviews  are  written,  of  course,  in  a  quieter,  more 
objective  vein.  In  her  brief  impression,  for  instance,  Miss  Manning  has, 
without  any  real  self -inspection,  analyzed  the  elements  of  Dickens's 
humor.  Still  more  objective  is  "Little  Man  Outside,"  which  represents 
Mr.  Shugert's  selection  of  the  most  critical  and  revealing  moment  of  the 
story.  Remember  that  in  one  or  several  paragraphs  you  cannot  hope  to 
give  all  your  impressions,  or  tell  the  story  in  brief,  or  discuss  all  its  im- 
plications. That  would  require  a  long  paper.  Try  to  select  the  single 
impression  that  expresses  your  deepest  interest  in  the  book. 

Suggested  Review  Techniques 

1.  Select  a  particular  incident  in  the  book  and  show  why  it  is  the 
turning  point  of  the  story.  This  is  the  approach  used  in  "Little  Man 
Outside." 

2.  Compare  an  incident  in  the  book  with  an  episode  in  your  own 
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life  or  that  of  one  of  your  friends.  You  may  show,  too,  in  what  way  you 
are  like  one  of  the  characters,  as  Mr.  Kenyon  has  done  in  "To  Pay 
the  Price." 

3.  Quote  one  of  the  author's  main  ideas  and  take  issue  with  it;  show 
why  it  is  false.     Or,  if  you  agree,  give  your  reasons. 

Examples: 

"Happiness  was  but  the  occasional  episode  in  a  general  drama  of  pain." 

— Thomas  Hardy,  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge. 
"Competition,  which  is  the  instinct  of  selfishness,  is  another  word  for  dis- 
sipation of  energy,   while  combination   is   the   secret  of  efficient   production; 
and  not  until  the  idea  of  increasing  the  common  stock  can  industrial  com- 
bination be  realized,  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  really  begin." 

— Edward  Bellamy,  Looking  Backward. 
"Everywhere  was  the  sight  of  plenty  and  the  merciless  hand  of  authority 
waving  them  away.  There  is  one  kind  of  prison  where  the  man  is  behind  bars, 
and  everything  that  he  desires  is  outside;  and  there  is  another  kind  where  the 
things  are  behind  the  bars,  and  the  man  is  outside." 

— Upton  Sinclair,  The  Jungle. 

4.  Analyze  a  quality  of  the  author's  style,  using  passages  to  illustrate. 

5.  Show  why  one  of  the  main  characters  appealed  to  you. 

6.  Show  what  you  would  have  done  in  a  critical  moment  in  the  story 
if  you  have  been  in  the  main  character's  place. 

7.  Once  having  created  a  character,  the  novelist  cannot  jerk  him 
around  like  a  puppet.  The  character's  actions  must  reflect  his  personality. 
Is  there  any  place  in  the  novel  you  have  read  at  which  the  character  acts 
unnaturally?  Show  why  the  novelist  has  interpreted  his  hero  or  heroine 
falsely.  Or  show  why  a  particular  incident  is  romantic  or  far-fetched, 
not  true  to  life. 

8.  Compare  one  character  with  another,  such  as  Adrian  and  Austin 
Wentworth  in  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  or  John  Barclay  and 
Colonel  Culpepper  in  A  Certain  Rich  Man,  by  William  Allen  White. 
Or  compare  characters  from  different  novels,  such  as  Ma  Joad  of  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath  with  O-lan  of  The  Good  Earth.  Do  not  attempt  more 
than  one  or  two  points  of  similarity  or  contrast. 

9.  Select  a  moving-picture  actor  for  one  of  the  characters  in  a  novel. 
Show  why  he  would  be  a  suitable  selection  for  the  part. 

10.     Compare  a  moving-picture  version   of   an   incident   or   character 
with  the  corresponding  novelistic  interpretation. 

Using  Quotations 

To  develop  an  impression  of  a  place  or  person,  as  we  have  shown  in 
previous  assignments,  one  uses  sensory  details.     To  prove  a  point  about 
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economics,  one  uses  statistics.  To  explain  an  impression  of  a  book  one 
uses  quotations,  bits  of  the  writer's  actual  language.  Quotations  may  illus- 
trate a  point  of  style,  as  in  Miss  Manning's  review,  or  describe  for  us  a 
train  of  thought,  as  in  "Little  Man  Outside,"  or  help  to  make  a  bit  of 
the  story  vivid  to  the  reader,  as  in  "Helpless  Michael  Henchard."  With- 
out quotations  one  cannot  hope  to  give  the  reader  a  flavor  of  the  book 
he  recommends.  Use  them  judiciously.  Too  many  of  them  will  obscure 
the  color  of  your  own  style;  too  few  will  leave  your  theme  flat  with 
generalizations.  Do  not  allow  your  quotations  to  run  higher  than  twenty 
per  cent  of  your  total  word  quantity. 

Important:  Quotations  of  fewer  than  sixty  words  should  be  set  off 
with  quotation  marks  in  the  body  of  your  theme,  double-spaced  like  your 
own  material.  If  of  more  than  sixty  words,  quotations  should  be  single- 
spaced  and  "boxed,"  that  is,  set  off  by  extra  margins  right  and  left  and 
a  triple  typewriter  space  above  and  below.  Do  not  use  quotation  marks 
with  long  quotations  thus  set  off.  Before  quotations  use  a  colon,  never 
a  semicolon.   See  the  chart  on  page  215. 

Dickens's  Humor 

I  am  delighted  with  Dickens's  humor;  I  find  it  rich,  subtle,  and  varied. 
My  pet  fancy  is  his  innocent  use  of  parentheses  at  the  most  opportune  times. 
In  Great  Expectations,  when  describing  Mr.  Wopsle's  production  of  Hamlet, 
Dickens  speaks  of  the  queen's  chin  as  "being  attached  to  her  diadem  by  a 
broad  band  of  .  .  .  metal  (as  if  she  had  a  gorgeous  toothache)."  Then,  too, 
I  enjoy  the  frolic  nature  of  Dickens's  figures  of  speech.  When  Pip's  captor 
tips  him,  he  tips  him  so  far  backward  that  "the  church  jumped  over  its  own 
weathercock."  The  more  I  read  the  sentence  the  funnier  it  becomes.  A  church 
crouching,  ready  to  leap !  The  weathercock  dipping  as  it  springs !  Another 
comic  device  Dickens  uses  is  exaggerated  description  of  a  physical  idiosyncrasy, 
such  as  Mr.  Wemmick's  "postoffice"  mouth.  When  an  ordinary  writer  would 
have  said,  "His  mouth  gaped  open,"  Dickens  enlivens  the  tempo  by  remarking, 
"I  could  have  posted  a  newspaper  in  his  mouth,  he  made  it  so  wide."  But  the 
ability  to  enliven  a  common  happening  with  a  spark  of  comedy  is  perhaps 
Dickens's  most  frequently  employed  humorous  device,  as  we  see  illustrated 
in  what  to  me  is  the  funniest  incident  in  Great  Expectations.  The  corpse  of 
Mrs.  Joe  is  being  lifted  by  the  pall  bearers  in  preparation  for  the  journey  to 
the  cemetery.  Everything  is  as  quiet  as  Mrs.  Joe  herself.  Then  suddenly  Mr. 
Trabb  (our  dear  tailor)  cries  out  in  a  businesslike  voice:  "Pocket  handkerchiefs 
out!  We  are  ready!"  Such  comic  contrasts  appear  everywhere  in  Dickens.  His 
energy  constantly  bubbles  over  in  joyously  funny  exaggerations,  deft  caricatures. 
Almost  any  word  he  can  galvanize  into  a  painted  clown,  and  his  supply  of 
mirthful  sallies  seems  inexhaustible.  — Joyce  Manning. 
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Little  Man  Outside 

When  I  read  Hans  Fallada's  Little  Man,  What  Now?,  the  incident  that 
impressed  me  most  was  the  one  that  caused  Pinneberg,  the  main  character,  to 
realize  his  degraded  position.  Pinneberg,  who  had  been  unemployed  for  a 
year,  went  out,  collarless  and  in  a  threadbare  coat,  to  purchase  butter  and 
bananas.  Having  forgotten  to  buy  these  necessary  foods  earlier  in  the  day,  he 
went  to  the  back  window  of  one  of  the  shops.  While  he  was  standing  there, 
a  voice  behind  him  said,  "Move  on,  there."  Not  knowing  that  he  was  the 
one  addressed,  he  paid  no  attention  until  he  heard  again,  "Move  on  there,  do 
you  hear?"  He  looked  around  and  saw  a  policeman  standing  beside  him, 
motioning  him  to  move  on.  Not  realizing  why  he  was  told  to  leave,  he  resisted, 
only  to  be  knocked  into  the  gutter  by  a  blow  from  the  policeman's  club. 
Struggling  to  his  feet,  he  started  for  the  railroad  which  was  to  take  him  home, 
only  to  have  the  policeman  block  his  path  and  motion  for  him  to  go  the 
other  way.  Pinneberg,  not  fully  grasping  the  situation,  stood  still  until  the 
policeman  again  remarked,  "Get  a  move  on,"  giving  him  an  emphatic  shove 
in  the  desired  direction.  Pinneberg  began  to  run;  fearfully  and  speedily  he 
ran  until  he  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  before  he  stopped  to  rest.  Then 
he  fully  realized  that  he  was  lost  in  the  "wheel  of  society."  Up  to  the  time 
of  this  incident  Pinneberg  had  not  realized  that  he  was  degraded,  that  people 
noticed  his  shabby  figure  clad  in  a  tattered  ulster  and  tar-smeared  trousers. 
Hans  Fallada  shows  Pinneberg's  feelings  when  he  writes: 

Suddenly  Pinneberg  understood  everything;  in  the  presence  of  this 
policeman,  these  respectable  persons,  this  gleaming  window,  he  under- 
stood that  he  was  outside  it  all,  that  he  no  longer  belonged  here  and  that 
he  was  rightly  chased  away;  he  had  slipped  into  the  abyss,  and  was  en- 
gulfed. Order  and  cleanliness,  they  were  of  the  past.  So  too  were  work 
and  safe  subsistence.  And  past  too  were  progress  and  hope.  Poverty  was 
not  merely  misery,  poverty  was  an  offense,  poverty  was  evil,  poverty 
meant  that  a  man  was  suspect. 

It  seems  pitiful  that  the  trifling  fact  of  Pinneberg's  being  told  to  "move  on" 
showed  him  at  last  that  he  had  lost  in  the  race  for  survival.  This  it  was  which 
broke  our  Little  Man  at  last,  because  it  destroyed  his  self-respect,  and  showed 
him  his  degraded  position.  — John  Shugert. 

Helpless  Michael  Henchard 

Grim,  unrelenting  Fate  pursued  the  hero  of  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge 
almost  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Like  a  cruelly  playful  cat  with  its  captive  mouse, 
Fate  buffeted  Henchard,  disclosed  apparent  avenues  of  escape  and  then,  when 
he  tried  to  run,  snatched  him  back.  Because  I  possess  his  traits  of  anger  and 
impulsiveness  in  no  small  measure,  I  sympathized  wholeheartedly  with  Hench- 
ard. I  lived  his  role  and  while  doing  it  found  myself  miserable.  When  Fate 
continually  deflected  every  worthwhile  impulse  of  Henchard  into  crushing 
blows  against  him,  I  winced.  I  felt  as  though  I  were  manacled  in  a  thick- 
walled  cell  lacking  even  the  tiniest  crevice  that  might  promise  ultimate  escape. 
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An  ever  deadening  numbness  replaced  all  inner  vitality.  The  utter  futility 
of  struggling  against  inexorable  Fate  so  gripped  me  that  I  saw  no  use  in 
further  struggle.  Resistance  to  Fate  seemed  as  futile  as  taking  my  head  off  my 
shoulders  and  slowly,  methodically  beating  its  brain  out  against  a  stone  wall. 
How  Fate  must  have  smirked  when  Henchard  warmly  welcomed  Farfrae,  the 
man  who  innocently  would  strip  him  of  honor,  power,  and  the  affections  of 
his  loved  ones !  How  Fate  must  have  smiled  with  anticipation  when  the  little 
incident  of  Abel  Whittle's  breeches  cracked  the  firm  friendship  of  these  two 
men;  she  knew  that  the  crack  would  become  a  rift  and  the  rift  a  chasm. 
When  Henchard  brought  to  Elizabeth-Jane  his  wedding  gift  and  token  of 
repentance,  the  goldfinch,  Fate  welcomed  Newson  to  complete  her  triumph, 
welcomed,  too,  the  "Mr.  Henchard"  that  broke  her  victim's  heart.  "He  stood 
like  a  dark  ruin,  obscured  by  'the  shade  from  his  own  soul  upthrown.'  "  When 
the  goldfinch  died  unnoticed,  I  think  that  Fate  lost  interest  in  Henchard  and 
withdrew  her  baleful  influence  from  his  life.  Hardy  writes  that  when  Elizabeth- 
Jane  discovered  the  goldfinch,  "she  went  out,  buried  the  starved  little  singer, 
and  from  that  hour  her  heart  softened  towards  the  self -alienated  man."  But 
surely  the  mute  intercession  of  a  dead  goldfinch  could  not  have  been  enough 
to  open  to  Elizabeth-Jane  the  great  heart,  the  infinite  aspirations,  the  tender 
compassion  of  Michael  Henchard.  The  truth  is  that  Fate  no  longer  cared. 
Already  Henchard  had  written  his  will  and  passed  beyond  reach  of  loved  ones. 

— Michael  Kravirt. 

To  Pay  the  Price 

For  four  years  I  have  thought  of  Lord  Jim  as  one  of  those  books  that  one 
dislikes  to  read  again.  It  revealed  to  me  too  much  of  myself  that  I  want  to 
forget,  however  little  I  can.  For  Lord  Jim  is  the  story  of  cowardice,  of  the 
"cowardice  of  a  man  who  was  not  a  coward";  in  it  I  saw  my  own  cowardice 
and  my  own  courage,  too,  though  I  have  not  been  courageous  enough  to 
atone  for  my  cowardice  as  Jim  did.  I  was  telling  Kathleen  one  night  how  it 
all  happened  to  Jim:  how  he  had  deserted  his  ship,  a  sinking  ship,  filled  with 
sleeping  Mohammedan  pilgrims,  to  save  his  life;  how  the  ship  did  not  sink 
but  reached  port,  and  how  Jim  was  tried  by  the  British  marine  court,  and  his 
mate's  license  revoked.  I  told  her  that  Jim  had  not  returned  to  England  to  his 
father  and  mother,  or  even  written  to  them,  and  finally  I  told  her  of  Jim's  quest 
for  his  self-respect  and  the  purchase  of  it  with  his  death.  Among  Malay  savages 
he  died,  shot  through  the  heart  by  grief-stricken  Doramin.  Though  Jim  might 
easily  have  escaped  Doramin's  wrath  (he  had  many  friends  who  called  him 
"Lord"),  he  deliberately  sought  the  old  chief  for  the  final  test  of  his  own 
courage,  and  a  successful  one:  "They  say  that  the  white  man  sent  right  and 
left  at  all  those  faces  a  proud  and  unflinching  glance.  Then  with  his  hand  over 
his  lips  he  fell  forward,  dead."  When  I  had  finished  the  story,  Kathleen  said, 
"Harold,  I  know  why  you  liked  that  story;  you  just  put  yourself  in  his  place." 
Since  Lord  Jim  is  purely  a  man's  book,  I  had  not  expected  Kathleen  to  under- 
stand my  response  to  it;  but  she  did  understand — too  much. 
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To  me  Lord  Jim  unfailingly  recalls  the  stern  tests  of  football,  the  wear  of 
heart  and  nerve  and  mind  that  to  the  imaginative  player  loom  darkly  over 
every  day  of  the  fall  months.  Boys  play  football  not  because  they  like  to  play, 
but  because  they  want  to  prove  their  own  courage.  Some  succeed  and  some 
fail;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  I  was  one  of  the  failures.  Football  was  to  me 
Jim's  sinking  ship.  Not  that  I  ever  deserted  football,  though  I  might  well 
have  done  so  for  all  the  good  I  was  to  the  team,  in  spite  of  the  vicious  tackles 
and  brilliant  catches  I  made  in  practice.  This  "mowing  them  down"  in  practice 
was  the  cause  of  everyone's  confidence  in  me,  but  I  never  justified  it  except  in 
one  game.  To  fail  in  courage  when  one  has  faith  in  you  brings  bitter  memories. 
I  remember  standing  beside  McKibben  one  snowy,  muddy  afternoon  when  we 
were  playing  Salem  College.  Turning  to  me,  he  said,  "Rarin'  to  go?"  and  later, 
"Put  him  in,  Dick."  But  I  was  not  "rarin'  to  go,"  and  Dick  did  not  put  me  in. 
True,  I  had  a  badly  stoved  shoulder,  but  so  did  other  fellows  in  the  game. 
It  was  no  use  trying  to  condone  it,  even  to  myself. 

It  is  easy  to  make  excuses  for  one's  lack  of  courage.  Jim  never  did.  Until 
Doramin  shot  him,  he  thought  not  of  justifying  to  himself  his  one  moment  of 
weakness;  his  life  had  one  purpose:  to  live  all  his  days  without  again  yielding 
to  fear.  To  prove  himself,  he  often  took  needless  chances.  He  frequently  ex- 
posed himself  to  Malay  arrows;  his  excursions  on  his  small  sailboat  would 
have  been  terrible  experiences  to  invisible  companions.  I  can  imagine  him, 
hatless,  alert,  free  as  the  spirit  of  the  west  wind  that  bore  him  out  to  sea, 
standing  there  at  the  wheel,  while  the  small  white  mainmast  swooped  low 
before  the  wind,  heavy  with  canvas.  Here  on  the  sea,  the  sea  that  held  no 
fears  for  him  now,  he  found  his  peace,  the  peace  of  reverence  for  his  own 
integrity.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Jim  could  have  chosen  his  death,  he  would 
have  stood  again  by  the  rail  of  his  sinking  ship;  this  time  he  would  not  have 
hesitated.  Quietly  he  would  have  ordered  water  barrels  and  biscuits  and  matches 
for  the  pilgrims  in  the  boats,  and  he  would  have  stayed  with  his  ship. 

I  say  that  it  is  four  years  since  I  read  Lord  Jim,  and  in  those  years  I  have 
asked  myself  a  hundred  times  if  one's  proof  of  his  own  courage  is  worth  the 
price  that  Jim  paid  for  it,  the  giving  up  one's  father  and  mother  and  home,  or 
the  undermining  of  one's  ordinary  outlook.  I  know  people,  and  you  do,  too, 
who  have  never  reproached  themselves  for  being  afraid;  they  are  happy  and 
contented  with  their  work  and  loved  ones  and  friends.  Sometimes  I  think 
that  way  is  best.  I  wonder  what  Conrad  thought.  I  wonder  if  a  deep-seated 
courage  sustained  his  "sobriety."  Perhaps  not;  perhaps  in  later  time  he  recog- 
nized the  romantic  wastefulness  of  Jim's  gray  brooding  years.  But  to  Jim,  as 
to  many  young  men,  cowardice  was  the  death  of  the  spirit,  and  courage  the 
stuff  of  life  itself.  To  pay  the  price  was  the  only  way  for  him. 

— Claude  Kenyon. 

Variety:  Sentences  that  March 

"As  for  the  graces  of  expression,"  wrote  Thoreau,  "a  great  thought  is 
never  found  in  a  mean  dress."     When  a  man  writes  in  racking  earnest- 
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ness,  drawing  energy  from  the  deep  wells  of  heart  and  brain,  his  sen- 
tences march  with  decision  and  their  cadences  fall  lightly  on  the  ear.  To 
the  sentence  maker  the  first  requirement  is  a  resolute  integrity.  If  you 
are  a  joyous,  ebullient  person,  your  sentences  are  likely  to  be  brief  and 
exclamatory.  If  your  mind  is  deliberate,  many-faceted,  your  sentences 
will  be  filled  with  qualifying  phrases  and  clauses.  To  strike  off  the  sen- 
tences that  express  your  personality  most  completely,  you  must  be  com- 
pletely yourself,  revealing  to  the  reader,  not  your  veneer  exterior,  but  the 
deep-running  processes  of  your  mind.  An  unlearned  worker,  accus- 
tomed to  blunt  speaking,  may  learn  to  write  with  a  vigor  unattainable  by 
evasive  sophisticates.  "The  sentences  written  by  such  rude  hands," 
Thoreau  said,  "are  nervous  and  tough,  like  hardened  thongs,  the  sinews 
of  the  deer,  or  the  roots  of  the  pine.  ...  A  sentence  should  read  as  if 
its  author,  had  he  held  a  plough  instead  of  a  pen,  could  have  drawn  a 
furrow  deep  and  straight  to  the  end." 

Sincerity  is  the  first  requirement;  but  a  second  is  the  ability  to  re- 
arrange and  manipulate  one's  own  sentences  so  as  to  avoid  monotony  and 
intensify  the  emphasis  you  wish  to  give.  To  open  all  the  sentences  of 
your  theme,  or  even  two-thirds  of  them,  with  subjects,  for  example, 
without  sufficient  interior  variation  such  as  Wilde  and  Hawthorne  achieve, 
is  to  risk  monotony  and  dullness.  Open  your  sentences  as  often  as 
possible  with  modifiers,  that  is,  with  adverbs,  prepositional  phrases,  parti- 
cipial phrases,  infinitive  phrases,  dependent  clauses,  and  predicate  adjec- 
tives. 

Types  of  Modifier  Openings 
Adverb  ; 

Yet,  after  all,  the  truly  efficient  laborer  will  not  crowd  his  day  with  work, 
but  will  saunter  to  the  task,  surrounded  by  a  wide  halo  of  ease  and  leisure, 
and  then  do  what  he  loves  best. 

— Henry  D.  Thoreau,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers. 
Prepositional  phrase: 

In  every  work  of  genius  we  recognize  our  own  rejected  thoughts. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "Self-Reliance." 
Of  all  the  musical  instruments  on  which  men  play,  a  popular  assembly  is 
that  which  has  the  largest  compass  and  variety. 

— R.  W.  Emerson,  "Eloquence." 

Participial  phrase  (past  participle) : 

Given  the  opportunity,  all  races  are  artistic. 

— H.  G.  Wells,  Outline  of  History. 

Participial  phrase  (present  participle) : 

Opening  the  book,  he  began  to  read  in  a  loud  voice, 
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Infinitive  phrase  of  purpose: 

To  write  well,  then,  one  must  be  completely  master  of  the  subject. 

— Comte  de  Buffon,  "Discourse  on  Style." 
To  speak  truth  there  must  be  moral  equality  or  else  no  respect. 

— R.  L.  Stevenson,  "Truth  of  Intercourse." 
Dependent  clause; 

As  the  common  ivorker  is  on  need  transformed  into  queen  bee,  so,  when 
circumstances  favor  his  development,  what  might  otherwise  pass  for  a  common 
man  rises  into  a  hero  or  leader,  discoverer  or  teacher,  sage  or  saint. 

— Henry  George,  Progress  and  Poverty. 

Another  effective  type  of  sentence  opening  is  the  infinitive  used  as 
subject: 

To  remove  Want  and  fear  of  want,  to  give  all  classes  leisure,  and  comfort, 
and  independence,  the  decencies  and  refinements  of  life,  would  be  like  turn- 
ing water  into  a  desert.  — Henry  George,  Progress  and  Poverty. 

Practice:   Varied  Sentence  Patterns 

Write  three  sentences  opened  by  each  of  the  types  illustrated  on  pages 
66-67,  twenty-one  sentences  in  all.  Work  carefully,  choosing  each  word, 
avoiding  trite,  ordinary  expressions.  Try  for: 

1.  Distinctive  word  choices.  Avoid  the  ordinary  participles,  adverbs, 
infinitives. 

2.  Similes  or  metaphors  in  several  sentences  to  add  vividness  to  your 
phrasing. 

3.  Correct  punctuation.  Use  commas  after  participial  phrases,  adverbial 
dependent  clauses,  infinitive  phrases  of  purpose.  Do  not  use  commas  after 
infinitives  used  as  subjects.  Avoid  using  commas  after  introductory  ad- 
verbs. See  the  discussion  of  this  point  on  page  48. 

4.  To  open  adverbial  clauses,  use  although  (concession),  when  (time), 
//  (condition),  because  (cause),  and  others.  See  list  on  pages  459-461. 

Practice:  Revision  for  Variety 

Revise  the  following  passage,  combining  or  arranging  sentences,  chang- 
ing the  meaning  if  necessary.  Use  at  least  one  participial  opening,  one 
adverbial  clause,  one  adverb,  one  prepositional  phrase,  one  predicate  ad- 
jective. Use  only  one  subject  opening. 

The  Sea 

The  sea  was  the  romance  of  my  childhood.  The  fearsome  swells  rose  far  out, 
past  the  blue  and  white  lighthouse.  They  rolled  onward,  arrogantly  roaring 
into  foam.  The  sudsy  remains  of  the  magnificent  breakers  tugged  gently  at 
the  depths,  to  stretch  soapy  finger*  on  the  brown  sand.  They  always,  however, 
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subsided  regretfully.  They  retreated  from  the  wave-patterned  beach.  They  left 
their  treasures  on  the  sea  floor.  They  brought  to  the  beach  jellyfish,  myriads 
of  spiral  shells,  schools  of  small  dead  sharks,  their  mouths  agape. 

Making  a  Sentence  Graph 

In  writing  your  theme  for  this  week,  proceed  in  your  usual  manner, 
making  it  your  main  aim  to  set  down  your  thoughts  first  in  rough  draft. 
Then  make  a  sentence  graph  of  your  theme  as  explained  and  illustrated 
below.  You  may  find  that  over  half  your  sentences  open  with  subjects 
and  that  you  have  only  two  or  three  types  of  sentence  openings,  probably 
adverbs  and  prepositional  phrases  in  addition  to  subjects.  Now  revise 
your  sentences,  trying  to  open  with  varied  constructions,  including  at 
least  six  types  in  your  final  draft. 

To  make  a  sentence  graph,  simply  write  numbers  corresponding  to 
your  sentences,  name  after  each  number  the  type  of  sentence  opening 
used,  and  make  dashes  to  indicate  the  length  of  each  sentence  (one  dash 
to  three  words).  Thus  when  you  have  completed  your  graph,  you  can  tell 
at  a  glance  not  only  the  variety  of  structure,  but  also  the  variety  of  length 
your  sentences  possess.  Of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  sentences  in  your  theme, 
several  should  be  thirty-five  words  or  over;  several  should  be  under 
twelve.  This  is  not  a  requirement  of  style;  no  two  topics  will  require 
sentences  of  the  same  construction  or  length.  In  general,  however,  the 
more  variety  of  length  and  structure  a  theme  has,  the  less  monotonous  it 
is  to  eye  and  brain. 

Little  Man  Outside 
Sentence  Graph 
Sentence 

1.  Adverbial  clause 

2.  Subject 

3.  Participial  phrase 

4.  Adverbial  clause 

5.  Participial  phrase 

6.  Subject 

7.  Participial  phrase 

8.  Subject 

9.  Subject 

10.  Adverb 

11.  Prepositional  phrase 

12.  Subject 

(quotation  omitted) 

1 3.  Subject 

14.  Predicate  pronoun 
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PREVISION  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 
Theme  VI 

A.  Have  I  varied  my  sentence  openings?  Do  I  have  a  minimum  of 
six  types?  (25  points) 

B.  Have  I  used  a  topic  sentence  that  exactly  states  my  point?  (15 
points) 

C.  Have  J  made  an  outline  that  shows  the  subdivisions  of  my  para- 
graph? (15  points) 

D.  Have  I  used  quotations  to  develop  my  impressions?  Have  I  inserted 
in  quotation  marks  passages  of  fewer  than  sixty  words?  Have  I  omitted 
quotation  marks  in  quoting  more  than  sixty  words?  Have  I  used  colons 
correctly  before  quotations?  (15  points) 

E.  Have  I  read  my  theme  aloud  to  catch  faulty  sentence  rhythm,  trite 
phrases,  inaccurate  spelling  and  punctuation?  (15  points) 

F.  Have  I  eliminated  in  this  theme  habitual  errors  brought  to  my 
notice  on  the  other  themes?  (15  points) 

On  Sentence  Rhythm 

The  most  attractive  sentences  are,  perhaps,  not  the  wisest,  but  the  surest  and 
roundest.  They  are  spoken  firmly  and  conclusively,  as  if  the  speaker  had  a 
right  to  know  what  he  says,  and  if  not  wise,  they  have  at  least  been  well 
learned.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  might  well  be  studied,  if  only  for  the  excellence 
of  his  style,  for  he  is  remarkable  in  the  midst  of  so  many  masters.  There  is  a 
natural  emphasis  in  his  style,  like  a  man's  tread,  and  a  breathing  space  be- 
tween the  sentences,  which  the  best  of  modern  writing  does  not  furnish.  His 
chapters  are  like  English  parks,  or  say  rather  like  a  Western  forest,  where 
the  larger  growth  keeps  down  the  underwood,  and  one  may  ride  on  horse- 
back through  the  openings.  — Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

On  the  Morbid  in  Art 

To  call  an  artist  morbid  because  he  deals  with  morbidity  as  his  subject- 
matter  is  as  silly  as  if  one  called  Shakespeare  mad  because  he  wrote  King  Lear. 

—Oscar  Wilde. 
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Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot: 
Though  thou  the  waters  ivarp 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remembered  not. 

— William  Shakespeare. 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  VII 

PHILIP  CAREY,  the  hero  of  Of  Human  Bondage,  had  a  club  foot. 
The  thought  of  it  ceaselessly  tormented  him.  At  school  the  boys 
taunted  and  tortured  him,  finally  tearing  off  his  stocking  to  gaze  and 
deride.  One  Christmas  vacation,  in  a  mood  of  black  despair,  Philip 
heard  his  vicar  uncle  speaking  of  prayer  and  miracles.  If  only  one 
believed,  one  could  remove  mountains.  That  night  Philip  prayed  that 
his  foot  be  made  whole.  Day  after  day,  in  identical  words  he  prayed, 
and  he  set  a  time  for  God  to  touch  and  heal.  He  was  sure  that  when  he 
would  waken  on  Christmas  morning  he  would  be  able  to  run  like  other 
boys;  he  pictured  to  himself  their  surprised  looks:  then  he  could  be  one 
of  them!  Philip's  thoughts  before  his  disillusionment  Somerset  Maugham 
describes  as  follows: 

He  prayed  with  all  the  power  of  his  soul.  No  doubts  assailed  him  .  .  . 
he  went  up  to  bed  tremulous  with  excitement.  There  was  snow  on  the  ground, 
and  Aunt  Louisa  had  allowed  herself  the  unaccustomed  luxury  of  a  fire  in 
her  bedroom;  but  in  Philip's  little  room  it  was  so  cold  that  his  fingers  were 
numb,  and  he  had  great  difficulty  in  undoing  his  collar.  His  teeth  chattered. 
The  idea  came  to  him  that  he  must  do  something  more  than  usual  to  attract 
the  attention  of  God,  and  he  turned  back  the  rug  which  was  in  front  of  his 
bed  so  that  he  could  kneel  on  the  bare  boards;  and  then  it  struck  him  that 
his  nightshirt  was  a  softness  that  might  displease  his  Maker,  so  he  took  it 
off  and  said  his  prayers  naked.  When  he  got  into  bed  it  was  so  cold  that  for 
some  time  he  could  not  sleep,  but  when  he  did,  it  was  so  soundly  that  Mary 
Ann  had  to  shake  him  when  she  brought  in  his  hot  water  next  morning.  She 
talked  to  him  while  she  drew  the  curtains,  but  he  did  not  answer;  he  had 
remembered  at  once  that  this  was  the  morning  for  the  miracle.  His  heart  was 
filled  with  joy  and  gratitude.  His  first  instinct  was  to  put  down  his  hand  and 
feel  the  foot  which  was  whole  now,  but  to  do  this  seemed  to  doubt  the  good- 
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ness  of  God.  He  knew  that  his  foot  was  well.  But  at  last  he  made  up  his  mind, 
and  with  the  toes  of  his  right  foot  he  just  touched  his  left.  Then  he  passed 
his  hand  over  it.1 

All  of  us  have  experienced  moments  of  despair  and  frustration,  when 
troubles  loomed  gray  and  overwhelming.  But  we  have  known  other 
moods,  too,  moments  of  jubilation,  when  we  felt  the  mere  joy  of  being 
alive:  the  exhilaration  of  movement  or  the  smell  of  spring  air,  green 
grass,  or  rain-washed  earth  along  a  country  road.  Such  a  mood  Thomas 
Wolfe  describes  vividly  in  the  chapter  "Mrs.  Jack  Awakes"  in  You  Can't 
Go  Home  Again.  In  such  a  mood  Katherine  Mansfield  opens  her  re- 
markable story  "Bliss."  Then  there  are  other  moods  of  joyousness:  good 
will,  loving-kindness,  conviviality,  rose-colored  love,  expectancy,  slap- 
stick fun,  clownish  comedy,  quiet  gaiety,  sting  of  sparkling  repartee. 
There  is  the  joyous  mood,  too,  that  we  feel  after  solving  a  trigonometry 
problem,  or  writing  a  deeply  expressive  theme,  or  thinking  through  a 
principle  of  biology  or  economics.  To  see  one  we  love  relaxed  and  con- 
tented brings  us  joy,  particularly  if  he  is  one  accustomed  to  pain  or 
weariness. 

Sketching  a  Mood 

To  select  a  mood  for  sketching,  think  of  a  recent  two  or  three,  per- 
haps ten,  minutes,  when  your  thoughts  were  all  of  one  dominant,  intense 
color.  It  may  have  been  a  mood  of  intense  delight,  or  one  of  weariness, 
frustration,  discouragement.  Of  the  many  moods  college  students  feel, 
which  do  you  think  are  the  most  persistent?  Here  is  a  partial  list.  What 
moods  have  been  omitted? 

Boredom  in  the  classroom  Warmth  of  friendship 

Weariness  upon  awaking  Anticipation  of  love 

Spell  of  a  moving  picture  Desire  for  affection 

Spell  of  a  book  Creative  satisfaction 

Wishing  for  the  bell  to  ring  Dislike  of  a  teacher 

Before-breakfast  blues  Dislike  of  a  classmate 

Cigarette  satisfaction  Life  too  crowded,  complex 

Joy  in  being  alive  Joyous  fellowship 

Pity  for  the  oppressed  Our  stake  in  the  war 

Sympathy  for  a  friend  Pangs  of  hunger 

Inspiration  to  work  Fear  of  loss  of  friends 

Inspiration  to  high  endeavor  Fear  of  academic  failure 

Rebelliousness  against  rules,  Love  of  parents 

routine,  work  Laughing  with  the  clown 

Peace  and  silence — alone  Food  of  self- reverence 

Mood  of  self-condemnation  Curiosity:   What   is  he  like? 

^rom  Of  Human  Bondage,  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  copyright,  1915,  1916  by 
Doubleday,  Doran   and   Company,   Inc. 
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The  time  and  mood  selected,  your  problem  now  is  to  show  the  reader 
the  stream  of  your  thoughts,  at  the  same  time  picturing  for  him  the 
sensations  of  the  moment.  In  your  mood  you  were  alive  in  two  ways: 
in  the  senses  and  in  the  mind.  The  life  of  the  sensations  frequently  in- 
terrupted, intruding  upon  your  thoughts.  The  two  worlds  of  sensations 
and  thought  streams  are  constantly  intermingling.  Try  to  use  details  of 
place  to  suggest  your  mood,  as  Mr.  Leigh  has  done  in  "Six  O'clock,"  and 
Mr.  Berger  in  "Bus  Reverie."  Try  to  recall  just  how  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  moment  broke  in  upon  your  thoughts,  perhaps  turned 
them  aside  momentarily,  or  became  identified  with  them,  as  in  the  detail 
about  the  windshield  wiper  in  Mr.  Berger's  theme.  Unless  you  let  the 
reader  into  your  thoughts,  your  mood  will  escape  him;  but  the  inter- 
rupting stream  of  your  sensations  is  equally  necessary  for  a  convincing 
sketch. 

Between  Sleep  and  Waking 

More  than  once  I  have  awakened  in  the  early  morning  with  the  depressed 
feeling  of  having  had  for  a  moment  something  lovely,  something  beautiful, 
something  that  has  slipped  from  my  mind's  hungry  grasp.  Lying  in  a  sort  of 
stupor,  I  drift  listlessly  between  sleep  and  wakefulness,  half-aware  of  the  sun 
streaming  through  tinted  curtains,  of  a  biting  wind  slowly  swinging  the 
window,  of  the  warmth  of  the  sheets  around  my  body.  A  restless  twist  of  a 
foot  sends  chills  up  my  leg  from  an  unconquered  icy  region  of  the  bed  linen. 
Vaguely  I  reach  out,  trying  to  embrace  that  dream  world  again,  to  draw  into 
my  being  the  unreality  of  that  trance,  trying  to  catch  and  to  hold  it  close 
enough  to  me,  snatching  at  its  delightful  tranquillity  and  uncertainty.  Strug- 
gling against  being  aroused,  I  half  imagine,  half  drowse  through  familiar 
dreams,  striving  to  relive  those  fleeting  reveries  of  the  swift  night  before. 
Outside  my  window  coal  rumbles  garumbla-stat-tattle-tat-tat  down  a  tin  slide, 
rudely  pushing  back  the  walls  of  unconsciousness,  and  jolting  me  into  feelings 
of  annoyance  and  dissatisfaction  again.  There  was  something — something  I 
should  remember — .  So  intangible — so  elusive — !  The  radiator  cracks  and 
sizzles.  Upstairs  an  early  riser  turns  on  the  gushing  water  which  splashes  and 
gurgles  boisterously  into  the  tub.  A  window  shuts  with  a  bang  next  door,  and 
a  cheery  voice  breaks  into  the  trills  and  runs  of  an  Italian  opera.  I  turn  over, 
snuggling  on  the  precise  warm  spot,  drawing  my  cramped  knees  up  higher. 
A  delicious  numbness  makes  them  ache.  What  was  that — that  lovely  mood— 
that  wild  sense  of  joy?  Something  that  had  filled  all  my  longings,  that  had 
confronted  me,  that  had  taken  me  out  of  the  sordid  and  trite — !  Fragments 
of  thoughts,  of  images  danced  through  my  drugged  senses.  The  touch  of  a 
soft  cheek  on  mine,  black  curly  hair  in  my  fingers,  the  peculiar  joy  that  we 
had  felt — .  It  wanders  off  and  is  lost  in  a  blank,  dreamless  slumber.  Nothing. 
The  Italian  opera  has  worn  itself  down  to  "Old  Man  River."  Long,  endless 
lines  of  freight  cars  jar  and  screech  rhythmically  as  a  throaty  engine  puffs  up 
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great  clouds  of  steam  behind  them.  The  aroma  of  simmering  coffee  rises  from 
the  kitchen,  percolating  through  the  screen  with  each  slam  of  the  door.  From 
force  of  habit  I  throw  back  the  blankets,  shiver  as  the  cold  air  strikes  my  bare 
shoulders,  slide  my  feet  along  the  dusty,  chilly  floor  for  my  slippers.  My 
mind  gropes  for  reality.  As  I  try  to  shrug  off  that  feeling  of  depression,  of 
something  which  might  have  been  but  now  is  lost,  of  the  freshness  of  the  new 
day  already  spent,  the  clinging  memory  of  the  dream  lingers  fitfully  on  and  on. 

— Virginia  Baker. 
Szx  O'clock 

It  is  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Another  night  of  work  is  over.  How 
strange  the  silence  is  to  my  ears,  after  listening  to  the  roar  of  machines  and  the 
crash  of  steel  for  eight  hours.  The  snap,  bang,  bang  of  the  shears  still  re- 
sound dully  within  my  aching  head.  Slowly  we  stumble  out  through  the  steel 
shop  into  the  welding  room.  Our  footsteps  echo  hollowly  amid  the  now  quiet 
machines.  Those  electric  welders,  whose  iron  tongues  were  spitting  out 
flaming  sparks  a  short  ten  minutes  ago,  are  now  cold  and  silent.  Overhead 
the  pale  dawn  shines  dimly  through  the  grimy  skylights.  My  feet  feel  like 
leaden  weights,  my  eyes  burn,  my  head  bobs  wearily  up  and  down,  my 
shoulders  ache.  Slowly  we  trudge  down  the  long  sloping  hall  by  the  office. 
Those  posters  on  the  wall.  How  gaudy,  how  futile  they  look  now!  They 
read,  "Taxes  on  your  bread,"  "Safety-First  Week."  Who  the  hell  cares  about 
taxes  and  safety  at  six  in  the  morning?  The  door  swings  open  on  creaking 
hinges.  A  breath  of  cool  sweet  air  brushes  against  my  hot  cheek.  It  feels 
like  the  refreshing  touch  of  spring  water  upon  a  dusty  throat.  I'm  tired,  so 
tired.  Bed  will  feel  like  heaven  today.  The  door  bangs  shut  after  me,  bring- 
ing a  feeling  of  quiet  relief.  We  hasten  across  the  drive,  our  feet  making 
crunching  sounds  amid  the  black  ashes.  Into  the  time  office  we  pour.  Where's 
my  card?  Four  fifty-nine,  four  five  nine.  Ah,  there  it  is.  Bong,  bong,  bong. 
There  goes  the  hurried  ring  of  the  time  clock.  It  swallows  our  cards,  punches 
them,  and  vomits  them  out  in  a  split  second.  It's  my  turn  now:  bong.  One 
minute  after  six.  I  shove  it  quickly  into  the  box  on  the  night  shift  board. 
I  say,  "Mornin",  Dutch,"  to  the  watchman,  and  hustle  out  the  gate.  Free  at 
last!  It  feels  good,  climbing  the  long  ash  hill  toward  home  and  rest.  Five 
minutes  after  six,  and  the  sun  shoving  his  flaming  head  over  the  foggy  hills. 
Another  weary  night  is  over.  — William  Leigh,  Jr. 

Bus  Reverie 

About  two  weeks  ago,  emerging  from  Language  Hall  upon  an  already 
darkening  campus,  I  sensed  a  cold  and  clammy  cloud  settling  over  and  en- 
veloping me.  I  hunched  my  shoulders,  worried  at  my  coat  collar,  and  dug  my 
hands  deep  into  my  pockets.  As  I  abandoned  the  protection  of  the  building,  a 
gust  of  wind  laden  with  a  new-born  drizzle  swirled  about  me.  Insidiously  it 
penetrated  everywhere.  I  could  feel  it  oozing  through  my  coat,  slipping  into 
my  shoes,  and  dripping  down  my  face.  Cheerlessly  I  plodded  the  two  long 
and  dreary  blocks  to  Fordham  Road.  I  clambered  into  a  number  4  bus,  fumbled 
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for  a  nickel,  slid  it  into  the  box,  and  heard  it  clong  its  way  downward.  Feeling 
extremely  depressed,  I  wearily  dropped  into  a  damp  seat.  I  stared  out  the 
window,  my  mind  a  blank.  I  was  dimly  aware  of  gaudy  neon  signs  and 
shivering  pedestrians  hurrying  by.  Soon  I  realized  that  something,  something 
unpleasant,  was  clamoring  for  recognition  in  my  thoughts.  Annoyed  at  this 
intrusion,  I  forced  it  into  the  background.  I  continued  staring,  feeling  nothing 
and  thinking  nothing,  aware  of  nothing  beyond  the  fact  of  my  existence. 
"Plants  must  feel  a  strange  vacant  peace  akin  to  this,"  I  mused.  A  series  of 
barking  coughs  and  then  a  continuous  grinding  roar  broke  into  my  meditations. 
The  driver  had  started  the  wet  motor.  The  bus  lurched  forward,  shaking 
loose  the  drops  of  water  adhering  to  my  coat  collar.  I  squirmed  uncomfortably 
as  the  stream  trickled  down  the  back  of  my  neck.  Suddenly  the  repressed 
thought  returned  from  its  hibernation.  "You  forgot  the  second  coefficient; 
you  forgot  the  second  coefficient,"  a  little  voice  prodded.  "Oh!  How  I 
mangled  that  math  test!"  I  groaned  inwardly  as  all  its  dismal  details  passed 
in  review.  "If  you  don't  get  an  A  in  math  you  can  quit  now,"  they  mercilessly 
continued.  Feebly  I  attempted  to  suppress  them.  Another  dart  arrived  from 
an  unexpected  quarter.  "There's  a  theme  due  tomorrow;  there's  a  theme  due 
tomorrow,"  they  gleefully  cried.  I  concentrated  on  the  windshield  wiper. 
How  rhythmically  it  swept  across  the  glass.  How  regular  was  its  asthmatic 
wheezing.  The  bounds  of  the  gnawing  anxiety  that  possessed  me  suddenly 
broadened.  "You  think  chem  is  boring;  you  think  chem  is  boring,"  the  wind- 
shield wiper  tapped.  That  was  sacrilege,  for  chem  has  always  been  my  hobby, 
my  goal  in  life,  an  end  in  itself.  Now  I  was  confronted  with  the  realization 
that  I  should  probably  be  as  dissatisfied  with  chemistry  as  a  profession  as  a 
ditch-digger  is  with  his.  "Wouldn't  it  be  much  simpler  to  be  a  ditch-digger?" 
the  little  voice  seductively  asked.  "Or  perhaps  it  would  be  still  simpler  to  be 
a  schizophrenic?  Remember  how  peaceful  it  was  in  your  childhood,"  it  con- 
tinued. "Perhaps  I  am  already  on  that  road,"  I  thought.  "Gunhill  Road!" 
the  bus  driver  bawled.  The  cold  rain  splashing  on  my  face  jolted  me  out  of  my 
morbid  reverie.     Slowly  I  sloshed  my  way  homeward.     — Abraham  Berger. 

SUGGESTED  MOOD  TOPICS 

1.  Waking  on  Saturday  Morning         8.  Two  Unforgettable  Minutes 

2.  Struggling  against  Sleep  9.  Thoughts  about  a  Friend 

3.  Thoughts  While  Waiting  for  a      10.  Disappointment  in  Review 

Telephone  Call  11.  Rainy  Day  Reverie 

4.  Thoughts  before  Making  a  12.  Mood  at  a  Baseball  Game 

Date  13.  Thoughts  While  Dad  is 

5.  Mood  after  Seeing  a  Movie  Talking 

6.  Thoughts  at  the  Supper  Table  14.  Thoughts  in  Class 

7.  Two  Minutes  Late  15.  Radio  Reverie 
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Sentences  to  Fit  the  Mood 

In  the  mood  sketches  of  the  preceding  pages  appear  sentence  patterns 
that  you  may  find  useful  in  adding  expressiveness  and  variety  to  your 
own  style: 

I.  The  exclamation: 

"How  gaudy,  how  futile,  they  look  now!" — "Six  O'clock." 

Exclamations  are  appropriate  in  mood  sketches  because  many  of  our 
thoughts  are  really  exclamatory,  particularly  in  moments  of  intense  feel- 
ing. 

II.  The  question; 

"What    was    that — that    lovely    mood — that   wild    sense   of   joy?" 

— "Between  Sleep  and  Waking." 

Questions,  like  exclamations,  have  a  directness  and  intensity  lacking 
in  ordinary  sentences.  In  a  mood  sketch  they  are  particularly  appropriate 
because  they  admit  the  reader  more  bluntly  into  the  actual  thought  of  the 
writer,  without  wasting  preliminary  explanations. 

III.  The  fragment: 

"So   intangible — so  elusive — !" — "Between   Sleep  and  Waking." 
"One  minute  after  six." — "Six  O'clock." 

In  speech  we  frequently  omit  verbs  or  subjects  of  sentences,  relying 
upon  half  sentences  or  fragments.  Many  of  our  thoughts  flow  in  frag- 
ments, too.  Hence  their  use  in  mood  sketches.  Often  they  are  more 
emphatic  than  sentences. 

IV.  Quoted  thoughts  or  bits  of  speech: 

"You  forgot  the  second  coefficient;  you  forgot  the  second  coefficient," 
a  little  voice  prodded. — "Bus  Reverie." 

"Gunhill  Road!"  the  bus  driver  bawled. — "Bus  Reverie." 
"Mornin",  Dutch." — "Six  O'clock." 


NAME  DATE 

11.     VERBS  AS  SPARK  PLUGS 

In  writing  a  theme,  you  choose  fifteen  or  twenty  verbs.  If  you 
choose  lively  and  suggestive  ones,  such  as  Miss  Baker's  cracks, 
sizzles,  rumbles,  danced,  your  sentences  march  and  move  and  call 
up  vivid  images.  The  verbs  are  the  life-givers  of  your  sentences. 
If  they  are  weak  and  colorless,  such  as  seem,  walks,  feel,  said,  your 
sentences  droop  and  falter.  A  theme  with  active,  suggestive  verbs 
takes  on  a  dash  and  liveliness  that  compensates  for  many  weaknesses. 


Make  a  list  of  the  five  most  suggestive,  lively  verbs  in  each  of 
the  three  mood  sketches  reprinted  in  this  assignment.  Which  theme 
has  the  greatest  abundance  of  active,  suggestive  verbs?  Of  the 
twenty  verbs  you  have  selected,  which  are  the  most  suggestive  in 
creating  the  writer's  mood? 
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II 

How  much  dependence  the  great  creative  writers  have  placed  on 
verbs  you  may  learn  from  examining  almost  at  random  any  page 
from  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Meredith,  Melville,  Eliot,  Conrad, 
Stevenson.  Here  is  a  typical  passage  from  Dickens's  Great  Expecta- 
tions: "A  man  who  had  been  soaked  in  water,  and  smothered  in 
mud,  and  lamed  by  stones,  and  cut  by  flints,  and  stung  by  nettles, 
and  torn  by  briars;  who  limped,  and  shivered,  and  glared  and 
growled;  and  whose  teeth  chattered  in  his  head  as  he  seized  me 
by  the  chin." 

Copy  a  passage  rich  in  vivid  verbs,  or  several  passages,  from  one 
of  the  writers  named  above.  Underline  ten  verbs  that  you  think  are 
particularly  expressive. 
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III 

The  verb  walk,  used  frequently  in  speaking  and  writing,  is  weak 
because  it  is  inexact.  When  we  say,  "A  man  walked,"  we  may  mean 
that  he  hobbled,  strutted,  limped.  In  your  theme  try  to  avoid  entirely 
the  verb  walked. 

Write  ten  sentences  using  exact  verbs  like  those  mentioned  above 
instead  of  the  verb  walk. 
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IV 

Write  ten  sentences  using  verbs  that  describe  the  sound  and  move- 
ment of  water. 


Examples  : 


The  water  droned  through  the  pipes. 
The  water  gurgled  down  the  drain. 
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V 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  substituting  for  the  italicized 
verbs  more  active  and  colorful  ones.  Change  the  meaning  of  the 
sentences  in  any  way  you  wish. 

1.     I  went  to  the  garage. 


2.     The  automobile  moved  along  the  concrete  road. 


3.     He  closed  the  door. 


4.     He  awakened  me  gently. 


5.     The  water  seemed  very  cold. 


6.     The  speaker  was  very  angry. 
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7.     He  took  the  letter  from  the  box. 


8.     I  saw  him  eating  a  piece  of  apple  pie. 


9.     The  lamp  fell  to  the  floor. 


10.     The  birds  flew  away. 
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MOOD  SKETCH  AIMS  FOR  SELF-APPRAISAL 

Theme  VII 

1.  Have  I  combined  the  stream  of  my  thoughts  with  the  sensations 
of  the  moment?  (20  points) 

2.  Have  I  used  quoted  thoughts,  exclamations,  and  questions  naturally, 
to  give  variety  to  my  style?  Have  I  used  the  short  sentence  effectively  for 
intensity?  (15  points) 

3.  Have  I  used  at  least  eight  active,  suggestive  verbs?  Have  I  avoided 
colorless  verbs?  (15  points) 

4.  Have  I  used  at  least  seven  or  eight  high  concrete  details?  (10  points) 

5.  Have  I  eliminated  habitual  errors  that  my  instructor  has  called  at- 
tention to  in  former  themes?  (15  points) 

6.  Have  I  made  a  first  draft  of  my  theme?  Have  I  revised  it  carefully, 
both  adding  and  subtracting  for  improvement?  (15  points) 

7.  Have  I  made  a  sentence  graph  and  analyzed  the  variety  of  my 
sentence  patterns?  Do  I  have  the  sentence  graph  ready  to  hand  in  with 
my  theme?  (11  points) 

A  Moment  Immortalized 

Art  begins  when  a  man  wishes  to  immortalize  the  most  vivid  moment  he  has 
ever  lived.  — Arthur  Symons. 


In  Days  of  Long  Ago 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time' s  waste: 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow, 

For   precious   friends    hid    in    death's    dateless    night, 

And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanished  sight. 

— William  Shakespeare. 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  VIII 

OUT  OF  THE  FLOOD  of  memories,  some  of  them  golden,  some 
of  them  desolate,  we  often  piece  together  the  bright  mosaic  of 
childhood  days.  When  the  fears  and  the  heartaches  have  fled,  the  joys 
of  our  childhood  shine  bright  and  vivid  in  the  memory  like  camp  fires 
at  night  on  a  black  hillside.  We  remember  the  trees  heavy  with  snow 
on  Christmas  Eve,  the  gay  tinkling  of  the  bells,  the  candle  light  shining 
in  the  windows  as  we  passed.  We  remember  the  mingled  smells  of  pine 
needles  and  burning  candles  and  perking  coffee  on  Christmas  morning, 
the  joyous  yelps  of  the  youngest  children,  the  frantic  opening  of  mys- 
terious packages.  Perhaps  once,  long  ago,  we  awoke  in  the  early  dawn 
and  found  a  train  under  the  Christmas  tree  and  ran  it  excitedly  round 
and  round  before  the  folks  awakened.  That  Christmas  Santa  Ciaus  may 
have  vanished  in  the  smoke  of  unreality  and  with  him  the  bright  ex- 
pectant glow  of  childhood  Christmases. 

The  summer  memories  of  childhood  are  often  the  brightest.  We  may 
call  up,  like  Mark  Twain,  the  splendor  of  a  watermelon  or  the  turning 
of  a  freezer  on  a  summer  afternoon  with  the  cold  water  trickling  out 
and  running  off  the  back  porch;  the  unforgettable  deliciousness  of  a 
frozen  peach  in  that  first  taste  of  ice  cream;  the  tinkling  of  ice  in  the 
tea  glasses;  the  clear  water  of  the  swimming  pool  shimmering  in  the 
sun  as  we  poised  to  dive;  the  tramps  along  the  shady  creek  with  a 
scampering  dog;  his  cold  nose  on  our  throat  as  we  lay  on  the  grassy  bank; 
those  old  tennis  shoes  that  understood  our  every  movement — all  these 
come  sweeping  back  to  us,  startling  us  into  smiles  and  touching  us  with 
an  indefinable  sadness. 

The  intense  moods  of  childhood  are  often  embodied  in  our  memory 
of  certain   objects:    a  sweater,   perhaps;   the  well-thumbed   first   reader; 
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the  lunch  bucket  that  we  carried  to  school;  the  beautiful  locket  that  hung 
around  the  neck  of  a  well-loved  teacher;  the  first  long  pants;  a  fountain 
pen;  a  party  dress;  a  pocketbook;  a  bicycle;  a  fishing  rod;  a  tennis  racket; 
a  skillet;  an  automobile.  We  may  recall  a  particular  bedroom  in  winter 
or  a  fireplace  or  crackling  popcorn  in  a  black  roaster.  Perhaps  we  feared 
a  peculiar  mechanical  contrivance,  such  as  William  Greenfield  describes 
in  his  theme,  "Hot  Water  Heater." 

Some  of  the  childhood  experiences  that  we  have  suggested  will  call 
to  your  mind  an  intense  mood  that  you  can  describe  with  vividness — 
a  mood  symbolized  by  a  material  object  of  childhood  or  by  a  dog  play- 
mate such  as  Frank  Fulton  has  described  in  "Dog  in  a  Million."  No 
doubt  you  have  known  a  favorite  dog  or  household  pet  that  you  could 
characterize  with  conviction.  Be  sure  that  you  can  call  up  from  the 
memory  the  complete  experience,  or  enough  intense  images  to  communi- 
cate with  instantaneous  conviction  of  reality. 

SUGGESTED  TOPICS 

12.  First  Earnings 

13.  Getting  Arrested 

14.  My  First  Jaloppy 

15.  My  First  Great  Disappoint- 
ment 

16.  My  Greatest  Childhood  Fear 

17.  A  Desk  I  Remember 

18.  A  Childhood  Sickness 

19.  Something  I  Could  Never  Tell 
Dad 

20.  A  Childhood  Quarrel 


1.  My  First  Sweetheart 

2.  The  Best  Teacher  of  My 

Childhood 

3.  My  First  Night  at  Camp 

4.  My  First  Movie  Hero 

5.  My  First  Story  Hero 

6.  My  First  Day  in  School 

7.  My  First  Party  Dress 

8.  My  Favorite  Childhood  Meal 

9.  The  Old  Swimming  Hole 

10.  Those  Old  Tennis  Shoes 

11.  Stealing  Apples 


Dog  in  a  Million 
Although  there  has  always  existed  an  endless  controversy  as  to  which  one 
was  the  smartest  in  the  family,  there  was  one  member  upon  whose  cleverness 
and  quick-thinking  the  whole  household  agreed;  that  was  Blacky.  Blacky  was 
a  little  black  fox  terrier  with  snow-white  spots  scattered  on  his  ever-wagging 
tail,  on  the  toes  of  each  paw,  and  along  his  slender  throat.  He  had  tiny 
pointed  ears  (one  of  which  always  stood  up  while  the  other  hung  lazily 
on  the  side  of  his  face),  a  pair  of  darting,  mischievous  eyes,  and  a  long 
mouth  always  forming  a  provocative  grin.  During  the  six  years  he  lived 
with  us  hardly  a  day  passed  without  some  incident  that  convinced  us  of 
his  keen  brain.  One  of  his  favorite  habits  was  to  sneak  into  his  favorite  but 
forbidden  rocking  chair  in  the  living  room.  Not  a  few  times  after  a  night  at 
the  movie,  when  our  family  would  open  the  front  door  and  switch  on  the  light. 
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there  in  the  middle  of  the  room  without  a  thing  near  it,  would  be  a  roomy, 
cushion-covered  rocking  chair  silently  rocking  to  and  fro.  Upon  making  our 
way  to  the  kitchen  we  would  be  greeted  warmly  by  Blacky,  innocently  jumping 
out  of  his  box  as  if  he  had  been  sound  asleep.  His  enthusiasm,  however, 
would  be  dampened  by  someone's  harsh  accusation,  "Blacky,  what  were  you 
doing  on  that  chair?"  This  always  caused  him  to  curl  his  tail  between  his 
legs  and  slide  slowly  back  into  his  box  until  a  word  of  sympathy  assured  him 
that  he  was  forgiven.  Another  self-devised  stunt  that  he  practiced  was  to 
sneak  out  of  our  skimpy  backyard  and  roam  the  streets  for  hours  at  a  time. 
On  one  side  our  yard  was  hemmed  in  by  a  battered,  hole-shattered  fence  which 
was  beginning  to  show  the  effects  of  old  age.  When  just  a  carefree  pup, 
Blacky  was  not  allowed  to  play  in  this  yard,  and  he  knew  he  was  not  permitted 
to  venture  beyond  its  boundaries.  After  we  would  put  him  in  the  yard,  we 
would  hide  by  the  window  and  door  to  watch  him  perform  his  clever  escape. 
Sneaking  slowly  from  behind  the  house,  he  would  creep  deliberately  toward  a 
large  hole  in  the  fence,  as  a  panther  might  stalk  its  prey.  After  a  carefully 
executed  approach  he  would  summon  up  his  courage,  make  a  last  desperate  leap 
through  the  fence,  and  scamper  away  like  the  wind.  Amidst  our  laughter 
someone  would  fling  open  the  door  and  gruffly  yell,  "Blacky,  come  back  here," 
but  this  only  tended  to  make  him  run  as  if  his  very  life  depended  on  it.  So 
accustomed  was  Blacky  to  this  procedure  that  one  day,  when  nobody  yelled  to 
him  to  come  back,  he  stopped  to  see  what  was  wrong  and  then  trotted  dubiously 
down  the  street.  One  summer  afternoon,  after  six  years  of  such  tricks,  while 
he  was  on  one  of  his  adventurous  all-day  rambles,  he  was  killed  by  an  auto- 
mobile. Every  member  of  the  house  felt  his  death  keenly;  for  many  days 
following,  a  gloom  hovered  over  our  home.  That  was  several  years  ago,  but 
seldom  a  week  passes  without  someone's  recalling  his  cleverness  by,  "Remember 
when  Blacky  stole  the  steak  from  the  delivery  wagon?"  or,  "Remember  how 
Blacky  used  to  open  the  screen  door?"  — Frank  Fulton. 

Watermelon  Glory 

I  know  how  a  prize  watermelon  looks  when  it  is  sunning  its  fat  rotundity 
among  pumpkin  vines  and  "simblins";  I  know  how  to  tell  when  it  is  ripe 
without  "plugging"  it;  I  know  how  inviting  it  looks  when  it  is  cooling  itself 
in  a  tub  of  water  under  the  bed,  waiting;  I  know  how  it  looks  when  it  lies 
on  the  table  in  the  sheltered  great  floor  space  between  house  and  kitchen,  and 
the  children  gathered  for  the  sacrifice  and  their  mouths  watering;  I  know  the 
crackling  sound  it  makes  when  the  carving  knife  enters  its  end,  and  I  can  see 
the  split  fly  along  in  front  of  the  blade  as  the  knife  cleaves  its  way  to  the  other 
end;  I  can  see  its  halves  fall  apart  and  display  the  rich  red  meat  and  the  black 
seeds,  and  the  heart  standing  up,  a  luxury  fit  for  the  elect;  I  know  how  a  boy 
looks  behind  a  yard-long  slice  of  that  melon,  and  I  know  how  he  feels;  for  I 
have  been  there.  I  know  the  taste  of  the  watermelon  which  has  been  honestly 
come  by,  and  I  know  the  taste  of  the  watermelon  which  has  been  acquired 
by  art.  — Mark  Twain,  Autobiography. 
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Hot  Water  Heater 

The  hot  water  heater  in  our  basement  is  an  awesome  contraption.  When  I 
was  a  child,  it  constituted  one  of  my  chief  fears.  Sometimes  even  now  it 
disturbs  my  equilibrium.  Its  appearance  is  frightening.  About  as  tall  as  an 
average-sized  man,  as  broad  as  a  three-hundred-pound  football  guard,  it  is  as 
black  as  the  precipitate  of  cobalt  sulfide.  On  its  middle  it  possesses  two  sets 
of  double  doors,  one  set  beneath  the  other,  with  small  knobs  on  them  that 
make  them  resemble  a  dirty  old  double-breasted  coat.  Through  the  cracks  of 
the  upper  doors  one  can  see  bright  flames  that  glitter  and  leap  about  as  does  a 
piece  of  potassium  when  it  is  dropped  into  a  glass  of  water.  Within  the  lower 
doors  are  coils  of  copper  tubing,  intestines  of  this  angry  monster.  Supporting 
the  body  are  four  stubby  legs  that  broaden  its  stature.  The  sounds  the  hot  water 
heater  ejects  are  dreadful.  Whenever  the  hot  water  is  used  in  any  part  of  the 
house,  the  heater  begins  to  work.  "BIoop,"  it  goes,  as  the  gas  ignites  from 
the  pilot  light.  This  sound  is  like  the  growl  of  a  hungry  bear,  roaming  in 
search  of  food.  Then  there  ensues  a  long  deep  sound,  the  likeness  of  which 
can  be  produced  by  puckering  up  the  lips  almost  into  the  whistling  position, 
placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  beneath  the  base  of  the  gums  of  the  lower  in- 
cisors, and  blowing  out  as  one  would  when  he  whistles.  Continuing  as  long 
as  the  hot  water  runs,  it  sounds  like  a  dragon  exhaling  a  breath  of  fire.  The 
stories  others  told  me  about  the  hot  water  heater  were  terrifying.  They  told 
me  that  at  night  it  wandered  around  the  cellar  in  search  of  little  children. 
Sometimes  it  even  ventured  up  into  the  kitchen !  Oh,  what  a  horrible  thing  it 
was!  On  quiet  evenings  when  someone  used  the  hot  water  I  could  distinctly 
hear  the  heater  pant  and  breathe.  I  would  shudder  as  I  sat  in  the  kitchen 
directly  above  it.  The  thing  I  dreaded  most  was  going  into  the  basement  at 
night  to  put  towels  in  the  wash.  The  light  turned  on  by  a  switch  in  the 
cellar.  I  had  to  go  down  the  steps  in  the  dark.  Cautiously  I  would  slip  down 
the  stairs.  Then  I  would  grope  around  nervously  for  the  light  switch. 
Finally  I  would  find  it  and  turn  on  the  light.  At  last  I  was  in  safety.  Then 
the  heater  would  glare  at  me.  I  would  throw  the  towels  into  the  wash,  turn 
off  the  light,  and  rush  up  the  stairs  like  a  cat  scampering  away  from  a  dog. 
After  the  cellar  door  was  closed,  I  was  completely  safe  from  the  wild  creature. 
To  this  day  I  follow  the  same  procedure,  but  I  try  not  to  let  anyone  know  that 
I  am  always  glad  to  escape  from  the  awesome  hot  water  heater. 

— William  Greenfield. 

CONNOTATIVE   IMAGES 

The  mere  mention  of  a  word  such  as  July  calls  to  our  minds  certain 
images.  It  may  call  to  mind  the  sun  blazing  on  hot  tennis  courts,  the  hot 
melting  tar  between  the  bricks  of  the  pavement,  the  shimmering  heat 
waves  rising  from  railroad  rails,  the  hot,  thick  air  of  a  crowded  subway 
train,  or  a  shirt  clinging  to  one's  back,  wet  through  with  perspiration. 
It  may  recall,  too,  tall  glasses  of  iced  tea,  the  ice  tinkling  and  the  cold 
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air  shooting  up,  fluffy  white  dresses  in  the  sunshine,  the  warm  feel  of 
the  beach  sand  against  one's  legs.  To  each  person  the  word  July  or  the 
word  December  calls  up  a  different  group  of  images,  images  that  recall 
tense  moods  or  gay,  tranquillity  or  suffering. 

Here  are  two  groups  of  images  suggested  by  the  words  black  and 
wash  day.   What  other  intense  images  do  they  call  up  in  your  memory? 

Black 

Black:  the  dead  locust  limb  that  scrapes  my  bedroom  window;  crows,  hun- 
dreds of  them,  perched  like  clothespins  in  the  branches  of  a  bare  tree;  the 
crooked  lines  of  tar  that  fill  the  cracks  on  a  concrete  highway;  the  tip  of 
Buddy's  nose  when  it  is  wet;  seven  black  swans,  floating  on  a  leaf-flecked 
pond;  twisted  Italian  tobies  in  a  yellow  box;  leeches  squirming  in  a  white 
earthen  jar;  burned  gunpowder  from  my  shotgun  on  the  flannel  cleaning  rag; 
the  lacquered  Eaglerock  biplane  at  Rogers  Field;  tiny  cloves  stuck  in  a  baked 
Virginia  ham;  licorice  in  elastic  sticks  and  lozenges  and  squares;  cloud 
shadows  on  fields  of  ripening  grain. 

— University  of  Pittsburgh,  Student  Themes. 

Wash  Day 

Wash  day:  white  sheets  flapping  in  the  morning  wind;  line  stretched  taut 
and  creaking  with  each  shift  of  grayed  props;  broad  footprints  in  the  damp 
grass  beside  the  garage;  a  clothespin  lying  half-hidden  in  the  pansy  bed;  from 
the  cellar,  the  steady  hum  and  click  of  the  washer;  smells  of  gas  and  soap 
and  steam  and  wet  cotton;  on  the  back  porch,  piles  of  rough-dried  towels, 
smelling  of  wind  and  sun  and  rinsed-out  soap,  and  spread  on  a  yellowed 
newspaper.  — University  of  Pittsburgh,  Student  Themes. 
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12.     FROM  IDEAS  TO  IMAGES 

Study  the  two  passages  above,  images  suggested  by  words  black 
and  wash  day.  Then  write  a  similar  succession  of  images  called  up  by 
one  of  the  words  below  or  by  a  single  word  that  you  choose  for 
yourself. 

1.  white   dresses 

2.  cigarette 

3.  May 

4.  October 

5.  subway 

6.  steel   mill 

7.  bridges 

8.  yellow 


9. 

college 

10. 

roses 

1  1. 

beach 

12. 

snow 

13. 

books 

14. 

water 

15. 

hands 

82a 
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SELF-CHECK  FOR  WRITING  PROGRESS 
Theme  VIII 

1.  Do  the  images  that  I  have  used  suggest  the  mood  of  childhood  I 
have  attempted  to  communicate? 

2.  Do  I  have  at  least  eight  or  ten  images  of  high  concreteness? 

3.  Have  I  reduced  my  experience  to  a  specific  time  and  place? 

4.  Does  my  theme  plan  show  that  my  topic  sentence  is  logically  de- 
veloped? 

3.  Have  I  achieved  a  smooth  flow  of  sentences? 

6.  Have  I  revised  my  sentences  after  reading  them  aloud? 

7 .  Have  I  eliminated  from  my  theme  all  trite  expressions  and  over- 
worked -words,  substituting  words  and  phrases  of  distinctive  quality? 

8.  Have  I  spelled  correctly  such  words  as  existence,  reminiscence, 
changeable,  minutes,  disappointment,  describe,  writing,  experience,  per- 
formed? 

On  Images  in  the  Memory 

Even  now  that  forty  years  have  passed  I  can  remember  certain  people  so 
exactly  that  I  could  draw  a  picture  of  them.  Phrases  that  I  heard  then  still 
linger  on  my  ears.  I  saw  how  men  died.  I  saw  how  they  bore  pain.  I  saw 
what  hope  looked  like,  fear  and  relief;  I  saw  the  dark  lines  that  despair  drew 
on  a  face;  I  saw  courage  and  steadfastness.  I  saw  faith  shine  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  trusted  in  what  I  could  only  think  was  an  illusion  and  I  saw  the 
gallantry  that  made  a  man  greet  the  prognosis  of  death  with  an  ironic  joke 
because  he  was  too  proud  to  let  those  about  him  see  the  terror  of  his  soul. 

— Somerset  Maugham,  The  Summing  Up.1 


1  Copyright,    1938;    reprinted   by   permission   of  Doubleday,   Doran   and   Company,   Inc. 
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But  monotony  in  the  structure  of  sentences,  monotony  of  cadence,  monotony 
of  climax,  monotony  anywhere,  necessarily  defeats  the  very  aim  and  end  of 
style;  it  calls  attention  to  the  manner ;  it  blunts  the  sensibilities;  it  renders  ex- 
cellences odious.  — George  Henry  Lewes. 

The  one  ride  is  to  be  infinitely  various.  — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  IX 

IN  SPEAKING  AND  WRITING,  everyone  employs  naturally  those 
methods  of  expanding  and  dramatizing  ideas  peculiar  to  his  cast  of 
mind  and  dominant  interests.  A  student  of  economics  or  engineering 
uses  facts  and  figures  to  illustrate  his  point;  a  clergyman  captures  the 
interest  of  his  audience  with  the  perennial  appeal  of  a  story;  an  artist 
may  fill  his  conversation  with  images  of  color  and  form;  an  experienced 
public  speaker,  like  Macaulay,  may  compel  attention  with  analogies  and 
vivid  contrasts;  philosophers,  most  of  whom,  unlike  William  James,  do 
not  understand  the  necessity  for  dramatization,  develop  their  ideas  far 
too  often  in  a  series  of  generalizations.  Though  well  aware  of  the  need 
for  examples,  Aristotle  wrote  for  the  most  part  in  unappealing  abstrac- 
tions. He  insisted  that  time  would  supply  the  illustrations! 

If  you  will  review  some  of  the  themes  you  have  written  during  the 
past  months,  you  will  find  exemplified  several  types  of  paragraph  pat- 
terns. From  the  beginning  we  have  urged  you  to  use  intense  images. 
This  is  paragraph  development  by  particulars  and  details,  to  be  used  also 
in  your  theme  on  statistics.  In  your  themes  about  your  disposition  and 
home  folks  you  no  doubt  used  a  short  dramatic  story  to  illustrate  one  of 
your  points.  The  use  of  several  such  stories  or  references  to  particular  inci- 
dents is  called  paragraph  development  by  instances.  In  one  of  your 
themes  you  may  have  used  a  single,  fully  described  story  to  dramatize 
an  idea:  this  type  of  paragraph  design  is  development  by  example  or 
specific  illustration. 

The  student  of  language  wishes,  of  course,  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  most  effective  types  of  paragraph  structure.  Some  of  these  he  may 
find  impracticable  or  uncongenial  to  his  intellectual  temperament.  Others 
he  may  find  so  effective  in  communication  and  so  well  suited  to  his 
mental  processes  that  he  will  wish  to  incorporate  them  among  his  habitual 
thought  patterns.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  afford  an  opportunity 

84 
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for  you  to  examine  the  most  persistent  and  serviceable  methods  that  both 
student  and  professional  writers  have  heretofore  employed.  The  authors 
do  not  recommend  that  you  experiment  with  each  one  of  the  paragraph 
types  listed  below.  Rather  we  urge  you  to  experiment  with  writing  five 
or  six  paragraphs  in  patterns  entirely  unfamiliar.  To  do  this  will  be  to 
enrich  your  capacity  for  a  flexible  use  of  the  language. 

I.     DRAWING  COMPARISONS  AND  CONTRASTS 

No  paragraph  design  is  more  forceful  or  dramatic  than  that  of  con- 
trast and  comparison,  especially  comparison  of  dissimilar  concepts  (such 
as  ships  and  women),  which  we  term  an  analogy.  In  the  paragraph  be- 
low, "Rain  and  People,"  Miss  Reynolds  has  skillfully  used  the  analogy, 
etching  in  bold  relief  the  types  of  rain  by  calling  to  the  reader's  mind 
similar  types  of  people.  Since  the  analogy  is  particularly  effectual  in  re- 
ducing difficult  abstractions  to  concrete,  understandable  terms,  the  scien- 
tist and  the  historian  employ  it  frequently.  How  clearly  analogy  may 
help  a  reader  place  historical  events  in  their  perspective  you  may  test 
for  yourself  by  reading  a  remarkable  passage  from  Robinson's  The  Mind 
in  the  Making  (page  148  of  this  text). 

Contrast  is  also  an  effective  structural  approach,  permitting  the  writer 
to  juxtapose  extremes  that  emphasize  each  other.  This  method  is  used 
often  to  explain  the  moods  of  one  person,  such  as  weariness  and  gaiety, 
or  to  show  different  approaches  two  people  may  have  to  the  same  prob- 
lem, such  as  the  offensive  military  tactics  of  Grant  and  Lee. 

In  writing  your  paragraph  of  contrast  or  comparison,  try  to  limit  your 
topic  to  one  time  and  place,  and  to  one  point  of  similarity  or  difference. 
Avoid  a  series  of  generalized  comparisons,  none  of  which  you  can  de- 
velop in  satisfying  detail. 

Rain  and  People 

To  me  there  are  as  many  different  kinds  of  rain  as  there  are  people.  You 
may  never  have  thought  of  it,  or  you  may  not  agree,  but  I  always  feel  a  person- 
ality in  the  rain.  There  is  the  miserable  drizzle  that  comes  sometimes  with 
fog  and  seems  to  spread  its  depressing  influence  as  freely  as  its  dampness  seeps 
through  a  watertight  raincoat.  This  kind  of  rain  reminds  me  of  a  poor  itinerant 
beggar  who  brings  chill  reality  to  the  animated  happy  beings  around  him. 
Then  unexpectedly  interrupting  the  calm  pleasant  weather  at  the  point  when 
we  are  preparing  for  some  picnic  or  summer  expedition,  comes  that  blustery 
noisy  rain  with  roaring  thunder  and  flashing  lightning.  Haven't  you  seen 
people  like  that,  noisy  boastful  people  who  come  breaking  in  on  your  dearly 
loved  solitude  without  warning  and  sometimes  frighten  you  with  their  noise 
and  wildness?  But  often  the  rain  is  quiet  and  gentle  as  it  falls  on  the  roof 
in   a  hushed   patter.   At   another   time   it   is   like   a   mother,   soothing,   hushing, 
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comforting.  Do  you  know  anyone  brisk,  businesslike,  and  always  right?  I  do. 
There  is  a  kind  of  rain  to  match  just  such  people:  that  steady  downpour  which 
is  so  useful  to  growing  things  and  which  rather  coldly  and  heartlessly  pelts 
down  on  the  tender,  growing,  green  things  of  the  earth.  Finally  there  are 
those  gay  sparkling  drops  that  dance  fitfully  before  the  breeze  and  can  never 
be  depended  on  for  any  real  use  because  they  usually  end  in  a  lovely  rainbow. 
These  are  like  lively  gay  people  who  are  not  very  practical  or  useful,  but  who 
are  most  dearly  loved.  Perhaps  you  see  now  what  I  mean  when  I  say  there  are 
as  many  kinds  of  rain  as  there  are  people.      \s  — Kathryn  Reynolds. 

Lively  and  Vivacious 

The  difference  between  popular  and  learned  words  may  be  easily  seen  in  a 
few  examples.  We  may  describe  a  girl  as  "lively"  or  as  "vivacious."  In  the 
first  case,  we  are  using  a  native  English  formation  from  the  familiar  noun  life. 
In  the  latter,  we  are  using  a  Latin  derivative  which  has  precisely  the  same 
meaning.  Yet  the  atmosphere  of  the  two  words  is  quite  different.  No  one 
ever  got  the  adjective  lively  out  of  a  book.  It  is  a  part  of  everybody's  vocabu- 
lary. We  cannot  remember  a  time  when  we  did  not  know  it,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  we  learned  it  long  before  we  were  able  to  read.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  have  passed  several  years  of  our  lives  before  learning  the  word 
vivacious.  We  may  even  remember  the  first  time  that  we  saw  it  in  print  or 
heard  it  from  some  grown-up  friend  who  was  talking  over  our  childish  heads. 
Both  lively  and  vivacious  are  good  English  words,  but  lively  is  "popular" 
and  vivacious  is  "learned." 

From  the  same  point  of  view  we  may  contrast  the  following  pairs  of  syno- 
nyms:1 the  same,  identical;  speech,  oration;  fire,  conflagration ;  choose,  select; 
brave,  valorous;  swallowing,  deglutition;  striking,  percussion;  building,  edifice; 
shady,  umbrageous ;  puckery,  astringent;  learned,  erudite;  secret,  cryptic;  de- 
stroy, annihilate;  stiff,  rigid;  flabby,  flaccid;  queer,  eccentric;  behead,  decapi- 
tate; round,  circular;  thin,  emaciated;  fat,  corpulent;  truthful,  veracious;  try, 
endeavor;  bit,  modicum;  piece,  fragment;  sharp,  acute;  crazy,  maniacal;  king, 
sovereign;  book,  volume;  lying,  mendacious ;  beggar,  mendicant;  teacher,  in- 
structor; play,  drama;  air,  atmosphere;  paint,  pigment. 

— Greenough  and  Kittredge,  Words  and  Their  Ways. 

Suggested  Topics 

1.  Grades  and  Wages  8.  One  Difference:   Hitler  and 

2.  Football  and  War  Stalin 

9-  Contrast:    French   and   English 

3.  A  Furnace  and  a  Human  Body  Breakfasts 

4.  Books  and  People  10.  Then  and  Now  on  the  Farm 

5.  Life  and  a  Campfire  1L  Contrast:  Two  Teachers 

,    T  .c         .      _  „       _  (Courses,      Actresses,      Ac- 

6.  Life  and  a  Roller  Coaster  ^    ^^    Friends 

7.  A  Tree  and  a  Person  Writers) 
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12.  One    Difference:     Hemingway     14.  One  Difference:    High   School 

and     Wolfe,     Cather  and                  and  College 

Dreiser,  Steinbeck  and  15.    Then  and  Now:  My  Impres- 

Wilder,  etc.  sion  on  Fraternities,  Idea  of 

13.  One     Difference:     Grant  and                  a    Sweetheart,    Life    Work, 

Lee,  Lincoln  and  Washing-  Dad,  Mother,  Church 

ton,      Theodore     Roosevelt 
and   Franklin  D.   Roosevelt 

II.     CLASSIFICATION 

To  divide  and  classify  is  a  natural,  logical  method  of  explanation,  one 
that  unfailingly  clarifies  the  topic  under  discussion  whether  it  is  scientific, 
sociological,  or  artistic.  In  the  paragraph  below  Christopher  Morley 
classifies  with  his  usual  charm  and  whimsy,  touched  with  an  undertone 
of  mysterious  sadness.  Your  theme  on  this  topic  may  be  either  imaginative 
or  factual;  you  may  classify  shoes  or  hats  or  doorbells  with  humorous 
side  comments,  or  classify  the  various  types  of  automobile  heaters  in  an 
entirely  impersonal  manner. 

Kinds  of  Doors1 

There  are  many  kinds  of  doors.  Revolving  doors  for  hotels,  shops,  and 
public  buildings.  These  are  typical  of  the  brisk,  bustling  ways  of  modern  life. 
Can  you  imagine  John  Milton  or  William  Penn  skipping  through  a  revolving 
door?  Then  there  are  the  curious  little  slatted  doors  that  still  swing  outside 
denatured  bar-rooms  and  extend  only  from  shoulder  to  knee.  There  are  trap- 
doors, sliding  doors,  double  doors,  stage  doors,  prison  doors,  glass  doors. 
But  the  symbol  and  mystery  of  a  door  resides  in  its  quality  of  concealment. 
A  glass  door  is  not  a  door  at  all,  but  a  window.  The  meaning  of  a  door  is  to 
hide  what  lies  inside;  to  keep  the  heart  in  suspense. 

— Christopher  Morley,  "On  Doors." 

Suggested  Topics 

1.  Automobile  Horns  9.  Fountain  Pens 

2.  Ways  of  Hitch-Hiking  10.  Ways  of  Ordering  Food  at  a 

3.  Radiators  and  Radiators  Restaurant 

4.  Haircuts  and  Haircuts  n    Kmds  of  SHde  Rules 

5.  Women's  Hats  12    Ra2of  Blades 

6.  Shoes  ,  ,  . 

-7    r  1  tL     r-       4.  13.  Moustaches 

7.  Cokes  on  the  Counter 

8.  Banana  Splits  (Ice  Cream  l4-  Cigarettes 

Cones,   Milkshakes)  15.  Coffee  and  Coffee 


1  Reprinted    from   Mince   Pie   by    permission    of   J.    B.    Lippincott    Co.,    the    authorized 
publishers. 
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16.  Noises   in  the  Morning    (Air-      17.  Smells 
plane     Sounds,     Restaurant 
Sounds,  Classroom  Sounds) 

III.     REPETITION  FOR  EMPHASIS 

In  a  paragraph  developed  by  repetition  the  writer  frequently  uses  the 
same  grammatical  structure  in  a  series  of  sentences.  Notice  the  openings 
of  the  first  three  sentences  of  Macaulay's  paragraph  below:  we  charge 
him,  we  accuse  him,  ive  censure  him.  Such  a  series  strikes  the  reader 
with  a  peculiarly  persuasive  emphasis.  Macaulay  has  heightened  the  em- 
phasis, of  course,  by  following  his  positive  statements  with  the  contra- 
dictory apologies  of  his  opponents.  To  achieve  the  desired  emphasis 
through  repetition,  the  writer  must  read  his  sentences  aloud,  listen  to 
their  cadences,  and  carefully  eliminate  any  awkward  or  unmusical  sound 
effects. 

Another  repetitive  device  is  to  play  upon  a  single  word,  repeating 
your  impression  of  it  as  Calhoun  does  in  the  passage  on  liberty  below. 
Such  a  paragraph  based  on  repetition  of  idea  rather  than  sentence  struc- 
ture is  frequently  simply  the  elaboration  of  a  definition. 

Character  of  Charles  I 

We  charge  him  with  having  broken  his  coronation  oath;  and  we  are  told 
that  he  kept  his  marriage  vow!  We  accuse  him  of  having  given  up  his  people 
to  the  merciless  inflictions  of  the  most  hot-headed  and  hard-hearted  of  pre- 
lates; and  the  defense  is,  that  he  took  his  little  son  on  his  knee  and  kissed 
him!  We  censure  him  for  having  violated  the  articles  of  the  Petition  of  Right, 
after  having,  for  good  and  valuable  consideration,  promised  to  observe  them; 
and  we  are  informed  that  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  prayers  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning!  It  is  to  such  considerations  as  these,  together  with  his  Van- 
dyck  dress,  his  handsome  face,  and  his  peaked  beard,  that  he  owes,  we  verily 
believe,  most  of  his  popularity  with  the  present  generation. 

— Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  "Milton." 

Reward  for  the  Select 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  it  is  a  great  and  dangerous  error 
to  suppose  that  all  people  are  equally  entitled  to  liberty.  It  is  a  reward  to  be 
earned,  not  a  blessing  to  be  universally  lavished  on  all  alike; — a  reward  re- 
served for  the  intelligent,  the  patriotic,  the  virtuous  and  deserving; — and  not 
a  boon  to  be  bestowed  upon  a  people  too  ignorant,  degraded,  and  vicious,  to 
be  capable  either  of  appreciating  it  or  of  enjoying  it.  Nor  is  it  any  disparage- 
ment to  liberty,  that  such  is,  and  ought  to  be  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  its 
greatest   praise, — its   proudest   distinction   is,   that   an   all-wise   providence   has 
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reserved  it,  as  the  noblest  and  highest  reward  for  the  development  of  our 
faculties,  moral  and  intellectual.  A  reward  more  appropriate  than  liberty  could 
not  be  conferred  on  the  deserving ;— nor  a  punishment  inflicted  on  the  unde- 
serving more  just,  than  to  be  subject  to  lawless  and  despotic  rule.  This  dis- 
pensation seems  to  be  the  result  of  some  fixed  law ;— and  every  effort  made  to 
disturb  or  defeat  it,  by  attempting  to  elevate  a  people  in  the  scale  of  liberty, 
above  the  point  to  which  they  are  entitled  to  rise,  must  ever  prove  abortive, 
and  end  in  disappointment. 

— John  C.  Calhoun,  A  Disquisition  on  Government. 

Suggested  Topic  Sentences 

1.  He  was  a  humble  man. 

2.  I  can  define  beauty. 

3.  I  want  many  things  from  college. 

4.  I  enjoy  Christmas. 

5.  I  like  the  leaves  in  autumn. 

6.  No  one  cared  about  him. 

7.  I  like  to  ride  in  elevators. 

8.  I  am  enthusiastic. 

9.  I  want  my  husband   (wife)   to  be   .    .    . 

10.  I  enjoy  the  movies. 

11.  I  fear  many  sights  and  sounds. 

12.  I  am  afraid  .    .    . 

13.  I  am  lonesome. 

14.  Driving  a  truck  is  a  hard  job. 

15.  I  want  money. 

16.  I  know  what  (honesty,  deceit,  courage,  good  will,  love)   is. 

17.  My  jaloppy  always  runs. 

IV.     OPENING  WITH  NEGATIVE  STATEMENTS 

The  idea  of  a  paragraph  developed  in  part  by  negative  statements  is 
first  to  explain  what  the  main  point  of  the  author  does  not  imply,  thus 
removing  from  the  reader's  mind  inferences  he  may  have  made  when  he 
read  the  topic  sentence.  Then,  after  a  series  of  negative  statements,  which 
has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  reader  in  suspense  and  leading  him  to  ex- 
pect a  constructive  idea,  the  writer  satisfies  his  curiosity  with  a  statement 
of  his  real  justification  of  his  point.  In  the  opening  sentences  of  his 
paragraph  below,  Henry  George  disposes  of  selfishness  as  the  central 
motivation  of  the  most  heroic  deeds.  This  attack  on  selfishness  makes 
much  more  believable  his  analysis  of  man's  innate  good  will  and  capacity 
for  sacrifice. 
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What  Name  You  Will 

It  is  not  selfishness  that  enriches  the  annals  of  every  people  with  heroes  and 
saints.  It  is  not  selfishness  that  on  every  page  of  the  world's  history  bursts  out 
in  sudden  splendor  of  noble  deeds  or  sheds  the  soft  radiance  of  benignant 
lives.  It  was  not  selfishness  that  turned  Gautama's  back  to  his  royal  home  or 
bade  the  Maid  of  Orleans  lift  the  sword  from  the  altar;  that  held  the  Three 
Hundred  in  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  or  gathered  into  Winkelried's  bosom 
the  sheaf  of  spears;  that  chained  Vincent  de  Paul  to  the  bench  of  the  galley, 
or  brought  little  starving  children  during  the  Indian  famine  tottering  to  the 
relief  stations  with  yet  weaker  starvelings  in  their  arms!  Call  it  religion, 
patriotism,  sympathy,  the  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  or  the  love  of  God — give 
it  what  name  you  will;  there  is  yet  a  force  which  overcomes  and  drives  out 
selfishness;  a  force  which  is  the  electricity  of  the  moral  universe;  a  force 
beside  which  all  others  are  weak.  Everywhere  that  men  have  lived  it  has  shown 
its  power,  and  today,  as  ever,  the  world  is  full  of  it.  To  be  pitied  is  the  man 
who  has  never  seen  and  never  felt  it.  Look  around!  among  common  men 
and  women,  amid  the  care  and  the  struggle  of  daily  life  in  the  jar  of  the 
noisy  street  and  amid  the  squalor  where  want  hides — everywhere  and  there  is 
the  darkness  lighted  with  the  tremulous  play  of  its  lambent  flames.  He  who 
has  not  seen  it  has  walked  with  shut  eyes.  He  who  looks  may  see,  as  says 
Plutarch,  that  "the  soul  has  a  principle  of  kindness  in  itself,  and  is  born  to 
love,  as  well  as  to  perceive,  think,  or  remember." 

— Henry  George,  Progress  and  Poverty. 

The  Fire 

A  fire  of  beech  wood  burns  in  the  fireplace,  and  its  flames,  straying  irreg- 
ularly upward,  illuminate  the  edges  of  the  andirons  and  throw  flickering 
shadows  on  the  hearth  and  the  rug;  and,  catching  the  mood  of  the  fire,  I 
ask  myself,  half  lazily,  half  seriously,  why  I  like  it.  The  reason  is  not  that 
I  enjoy  the  heat,  for  the  room  is  quite  comfortable  without  it.  It  is  not  the 
light;  no,  a  turn  of  the  switch  would  quite  dim  the  beech  flames  and  be 
much  more  effective.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  beauty;  the  combination  of  lines, 
curves,  swirls,  lights,  and  shades  in  and  about  the  blaze  means  little  or 
nothing  to  me.  And  I  do  not  think  that  the  smell  of  the  smoke  enters, 
although  it  is  not  unpleasant.  Heat,  light,  beauty,  odor — each  in  turn  I 
question  and  each  is  unsatisfactory  in  explaining  the  charm  of  the  fire.  Yet 
it  has  charm,  and  when  I  come  down  to  the  final  why  I  must  confess  that  I 
do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  is  that  our  liking  springs  from  the  feeling  of  safety 
that  it  arouses,  a  feeling  which  came  into  being  long  ago  when  fire  protected 
man  at  night  against  prowling  wild  beasts  besides  providing  heat  and  light. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  the  fire  at  all  but  only  the  fact  that  one  is  at  home,  sitting 
quietly  at  peace.  What  matters  the  explanation?  The  fire  is  here  and  I  like  it. 
Is  that  not  quite  enough? 

— Student  Theme  from   Paragraph   Design,   by   George  Carver   and 

Frederick  P.  Mayer. 
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Suggested  Topic  Sentences 

1.  I  enjoy  being  alone. 

2.  I  like  to  dance. 

3.  Writing  a  theme  is  a  painful  process. 

4.  Dad  has  an  irritating  way. 

5.  Cigarettes  are  very  harmful. 

6.  I  like  to  come  to  class. 

7.  I  despised  that  job. 

8.  Men  are  essentially  selfish. 

9.  He  has  no  friends. 

10.  I  am  afraid  of  poverty. 

11.  I  am  afraid  to  speak  to  a  group. 

12.  I  have  been  disappointed  in  college. 

13.  Reading  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  {The  Scarlet  Letter,  Rebecca,  Tom 
Jones,  etc.)  gave  me  no  pleasure. 

14.  I  can  tell  you  what  love  is. 

15.  If  Germany  is  defeated,   she  should  be  broken   up   into   several 


countries. 


V.     SERIES  OF   PARTICULARS  AND   DETAILS 


The  use  of  particulars  and  details  to  support  a  topic  statement  is 
familiar  to  you  from  your  extensive  writing  of  sharp,  intense  images. 
Images,  however,  though  the  most  important,  are  one  of  many  types  of 
particulars  and  details.  A  series  of  statistics,  a  list  of  names  of  people, 
places,  automobiles,  pictures,  books,  and  so  forth,  a  group  of  related 
facts — any  of  these  you  might  employ  as  particulars  and  details  to  sup- 
port your  main  idea. 

War  for  Trade 

It  is  a  real  war,  the  realist  kind  of  war;  war  for  trade.  The  stakes  are 
enormous.  The  British  and  French  blockade  has  cut  Germany  out  of  annual 
sales  of  (I  take  1938,  the  last  "typical"  year).  $59,000,000  to  the  Argentine, 
$65,000,000  to  Brazil,  $24,000,000  to  Chile,  $17,000,000  to  Colombia, 
$18,000,000  to  Mexico,  $14,000,000  to  Uruguay,  $15,000,000  to  Venezuela, 
$12,000,000  to  Peru.  This  is  not  tin,  but  big  business.  Britain,  with  1,500,000 
unemployed,  is  reaching  for  it,  as  is  the  United  States,  with  9,000,000  un- 
employed. So  is  Japan,  her  imperial  tongue  hanging  out  for  new  markets  in 
order  to  feed  her  military  monster  in  China. 

— Samuel  Grafton,  "I'd  Rather  Be  Right," 

New  York  Post,  February  17,  1940. 
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Suggested  Topics 

1.  Names  I  Like 

2.  Books  That  Changed  My  Mind 

3.  How   to   Reach   the   Railway   Station    (Post   Office,    College,    My 
Home,  etc.) 

4.  Annoying  Insects 

5.  Dogs  on  Our  Block 

6.  Impressive  Buildings 

7.  College  Population  of  the  Last  Ten  Years 

8.  When  I  Had  a  Group  of  Impossible  Assignments 

9.  Words  I  Have  Learned  This  Semester 

10.  Best  Movies  I  Ever  Saw 

11.  How  I  Make  a  Salad  (Cake,  Pie,  Fudge,  etc.) 

12.  How  I  Built  a  Model  Airplane  (Bookcase,  Table,  Sail  Boat,  etc.) 

13.  How  I  Write  a  Theme  (Wash  a  Car,  Decorate  for  a  Dance,  Dance 
the  Fox  Trot,  Play  Tennis,  etc.) 

14.  Our  Kitchen  at  Breakfast  Time 

15.  Colors  at  a  Basketball  Game 

VI.     USING  SEVERAL  INSTANCES 

To  support  a  topic  idea,  a  skillful  writer  often  uses  several  instances. 
An  instance  is  a  case  in  point,  a  case  that  the  writer  may  mention  in  a 
sentence  or  describe  in  several  sentences.  In  the  passage  below  John 
Stuart  Mill  uses  seven  instances  of  the  triumph  of  persecution.  Here  the 
method  is  especially  effective  because  the  reader  himself  can  fill  in  the 
details  of  proof  for  at  least  several  of  the  instances.  If  you  deal,  however, 
with  unfamiliar  material,  it  is  wise  to  use  two  or  three  instances  briefly 
described  rather  than  six  or  seven  merely  mentioned.  To  understand  how 
to  develop  an  instance  satisfactorily,  see  the  illustrations  on  pages  31-32 
and  47.  Instances  from  your  own  experience  require  vivid  pictorial 
elaboration. 

Triumph  of  Persecution 
The  dictum  that  truth  always  triumphs  over  persecution  is  one  of  those 
pleasant  falsehoods  which  men-  repeat  after  one  another  till  they  pass  into 
commonplaces,  but  which  all  experience  refutes.  History  teems  with  instances 
of  truth  put  down  by  persecution.  If  not  suppressed  for  ever,  it  may  be 
thrown  back  for  centuries.  To  speak  only  of  religious  opinions:  the  Reforma- 
tion broke  out  at  least  twenty  times  before  Luther,  and  was  put  down.  Arnold 
of  Brescia  was  put  down.  Fra  Dolcino  was  put  down.  Savonarola  was  put 
down.  The  Albigeois  were  put  down.  The  Vaudois  were  put  down.  The 
Lollards  were  put  down.  The  Hussites  were  put  down.  Even  after  the  era  of 
Luther,    wherever  persecution   was   persisted   in,    it  was   successful.    In   Spain, 
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Italy,  Flanders,  the  Austrian  empire,  Protestantism  was  rooted  out;  and,  most 
likely,  would  have  been  so  in  England,  had  Queen  Mary  lived,  or  Queen 
Elizabeth  died.  Persecution  has  always  succeeded,  save  where  the  heretics  were 
too  strong  a  party  to  be  effectually  persecuted.  No  reasonable  person  can  doubt 
that  Christianity  might  have  been  extirpated  in  the  Roman  Empire.  It  spread, 
and  became  predominant,  because  the  persecutions  were  only  occasional,  lasting 
but  a  short  time,  and  separated  by  long  intervals  of  almost  undisturbed  propa- 
gandism.  It  is  a  piece  of  idle  sentimentality  that  truth,  merely  as  truth,  has 
any  inherent  power  denied  to  error,  of  prevailing  against  the  dungeon  and  the 
stake.    .    .    .  —John  Stuart  Mill,   On  Liberty. 

Suggested  Topic  Sentences 

1.  Football  players  often  sustain  serious  injuries. 

2.  I  like  nothing  better  than  camping  in  the  mountains. 

3.  A  long  shot  often  wins  a  basketball  game. 

4.  There  are  several  clowns  in  our  dormitory. 

5.  I  hate  to  lose  a  good  fountain  pen. 

6.  Several  times  I  have  tried  unsuccessfully  to  . 

7.  I  am  superstitious  about  black  cats. 

8.  Charles  Laugh  ton  is  a  versatile  actor. 

9.  My  kid  brother  interrupts  my  studying  only  when  time  is  precious. 

10.  In  emergencies  my  mother  preserves  her  calm. 

1 1 .  Dad  gets  angry  easily. 

12.  I  have  been  late  on  embarrassing  occasions. 

13.  Near  accidents  frighten  me. 

14.  Tests  are  often  unfair. 

15.  I  saw  several  beautiful  cars. 

VII.     USING  SPECIFIC  EXAMPLE 

Whereas  instances  serve  effectively  to  prove  a  point  logically,  a  single 
example  fully  expanded  is  preferable  to  several  instances  in  dramatizing 
an  idea.  The  method  of  the  specific  example  is  to  make  a  general  state- 
ment and  then  relate  in  detail  a  story  that  brings  home  the  point.  In  the 
"Bailing  Out"  paragraph,  however,  the  writer  does  not  state  his  point  in 
the  opening  sentence.  He  plunges  directly  into  the  story  and  leaves  the 
reader  to  infer  his  topic  idea.  In  your  theme  we  recommend  that  you 
proceed  in  the  usual  manner  of  placing  your  topic  sentence  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  paragraph.  Perhaps  you  can  use  effectively  one  of  the  topic 
sentences  suggested  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

Baiiuig   Out 

I  had  jumped  with  a  parachute  before,  but  I  was  uneasy  as  I  stuck  my 
head  over  the  cowling  of  the  old  biplane  and  signaled  the  pilot  to  cut  his 
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engine.  The  roar  died  and  the  wires  screamed  in  the  wind.  I  grasped  a  strap 
and  pulled  myself  out  onto  the  left  wing.  The  propeller  cut  a  silver  disk  in  the 
sunlight  and  its  slip  stream  pushed  my  goggles  against  my  forehead  while 
thousands  of  tiny  fingers  tugged  at  my  white  coveralls.  Fifty  pounds  of  silk 
and  web  canvas  harness  strapped  to  my  back  became  a  hundred.  The  nose 
of  the  plane  was  pointed  west  into  the  wind,  and  behind  us,  through  a  haze 
of  cloud,  I  could  see  the  airport.  Concrete  runways  were  criss-crosses  of 
thread  over  a  patch  of  gray-green  and  the  galvanized  iron  hangar  was  just  a 
splash  of  reflected  sun.  Trees  clustered  below  in  dark  green  waves  and  cars 
were  mere  dots  shifting  on  a  maze  of  ribbon.  The  wing  began  to  dip  under 
my  weight.  Frantically,  the  pilot  threw  his  arms  over  his  head.  Stalling  speed ! 
I  remembered  the  direction  my  instructor  had  given  me:  "Grab  the  ring!" 
My  right  arm  was  already  frozen  to  it  across  my  chest.  "Hold  your  breath!" 
1  gulped  and  nodded  to  the  pilot.  Flat  on  my  back,  into  nothing,  I  was  falling. 
Then,  for  the  moment,  I  seemed  poised  in  space,  watching  the  left  rudder 
kick  the  stabilizer  away  from  me.  "Count  ten!"  Light  and  dark  flashed  as 
the  cloud  fogged  my  goggles.  Head  first  now,  I  was  falling  faster.  Wind 
screamed  again  in  my  ears.  Trees  were  adding  inches,  then  feet  to  their  height 
and  breadth.  They  blurred.  All  my  muscles  were  turning  to  stone.  "Pull!"  My 
head  snapped  back,  hard,  and  the  straps  bit  deep  into  my  thighs  and  shoulders. 
Then  I  was  swinging  there  under  a  big  puff  of  zigzagged  silk:  swinging  and 
laughing  at  myself  because  my  shaking  hand  still  clutched  the  rip  cord,  swing- 
ing and  laughing  because  it  was  good  to  see  that  big  puff  of  silk  opened 
safely  above  me.  — University  of  Pittsburgh,  Student  Themes. 

Suggested  Topic  Sentences 

1.  A  placement  kick  often  wins  a  football  game. 

2.  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath. 

3.  A  narrow  escape  taught  me  a  lesson. 

4.  Teachers  are  human,  too. 

5.  A  thoughtless  hostess  may  cause  much  embarrassment. 

6.  Overconfidence  often  brings  disaster. 

7.  A  man  trained  for  one  job  often  succeeds  in  another. 

8.  That  was  the  most  delightful  meal  I  have  ever  eaten. 

9.  I  enjoy  our  Sunday  morning  breakfast. 

10.  The  most  enjoyable  meals  are  midnight  snacks. 

11.  On  some  days  everything  goes  smoothly  (wrong). 

12.  A  good  friend  may  become  a  bitter  enemy. 
1  3.  An  enemy  may  become  a  steadfast  friend. 

14.  A  "blind"  date  often  proves  delightful  (embarrassing). 

15.  Some  people  you  seem  to  know  as  well  in  ten  minutes  as  others 
in  ten  years. 

16.  A  sharp  answer  often  touches  off  an  explosion. 
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VIII.     REASONING  FROM  CAUSE  TO  EFFECT 

In  the  paragraph  below  Henry  George  shows  the  effects  which  in  his 
mind  would  result  from  the  abolition  of  poverty.  To  propose  a  remedy 
and  then  to  show  what  in  the  writer's  mind  the  result  would  be  is  a  per- 
sistent and  effective  paragraph  pattern.  George's  reasoning  here  would  be 
more  effective,  of  course,  if  he  were  tracing  a  historical  fact  rather  than 
making  a  prophecy.  We  recommend  that  in  your  own  theme  you  choose 
a  particular  action  of  your  observation  which  had  certain  specific  results 
that  you  can  analyze  and  describe. 

To  Remove   Want 

To  remove  want  and  the  fear  of  want,  to  give  to  all  classes  leisure,  and 
comfort,  and  independence,  the  decencies  and  refinements  of  life,  the  op- 
portunities of  mental  and  moral  development,  would  be  like  turning  water 
into  a  desert.  The  sterile  waste  would  clothe  itself  with  verdure,  and  the 
barren  places  where  life  seemed  banned  would  ere  long  be  dappled  with  the 
shade  of  trees  and  musical  with  the  song  of  birds.  Talents  now  hidden, 
virtues  unsuspected,  would  come  forth  to  make  human  life  richer,  fuller, 
happier,  nobler.  For  in  these  round  men  who  are  stuck  into  three-cornered 
holes,  and  three-cornered  men  who  are  jammed  into  round  holes;  in  these 
men  who  are  wasting  their  energies  in  the  scramble  to  be  rich;  in  these  who 
in  factories  are  turned  into  machines,  or  are  chained  by  necessity  to  bench  or 
plough;  in  these  children  who  are  growing  up  in  squalor,  and  vice,  and  ig- 
norance, are  powers  of  the  highest  order,  talents  the  most  splendid.  They 
need  but  the  opportunity  to  bring  them  forth. 

— Henry  George,  Progress  and  Poverty. 

Suggested  Topics 

1.  Effects  of  an  Accident 

2.  Effects  of  a  Failure 

3.  Aftermath  of  an  Explosion 

4.  A  Speech  and  Its  Influence 

5.  A  Teacher's  Look  Long  Ago 

6.  After  Long  Overwork 

7.  Tracing  Effects  of  a 

8.  Effects  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War 

9.  Effect  of  Submarine  Attacks 

10.  When  the  Sun  Came  Out 

11.  As  the  Flood  Waters  Rose 

12.  Love  Is  Blind 

13.  As  the  Snow  Fell 

14.  Upon  Looking  at  a  Report  Card 
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15.  A  Harsh  Word 

16.  Magic  of  a  Cup  of  Coffee 

17.  How  a  Movie  Affected  My  Mood 

18.  A  Blonde  Head  in  the  Distance 

Modes  of  Expression 

Why  is  Johnson  pompous,  Goldsmith  simple?  Why  is  one  author  abrupt, 
another  rhythmical,  another  concise?  Evidently  in  each  case  the  habitual  mode 
of  utterance  must  depend  upon  the  habitual  balance  of  the  nature.  The  pre- 
dominant feelings  have  by  use  trained  the  intellect  to  represent  them. 

— Herbert  Spencer. 


Looking  Back:  Autobiography 

The  village  clock  tolled  six, — /  ivheeled  about 

Frond  and  exulting  like  an  untired  horse 

That  cares  not  for  his  home.  All  shod  with  steel, 

We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice  in  games 

Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 

And  ivoodland  pleasures,  the  resounding  horn, 

The  pack  loud  chiming,  and  hunted  hare. 

So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew, 

And  not  a  voice  was  idle ;  with  the  din 

Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud ; 

The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 

Tinkled  like  iron;  while  far  distant  hills 

Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 

Of  melancholy  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars 

Eastward  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west 

The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 

—William  Wordsworth. 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  X 

IN  THE  WEEKS  that  have  passed  since  this  semester  began,  you  have 
written  a  number  of  fairly  short  themes  about  yourself.  Now,  as  the 
most  important  writing  assignment  of  the  semester,  we  suggest  a  long 
autobiographical  theme  of  seven  to  ten  paragraphs,  a  theme  built  around 
a  single  thread  of  your  experience  or  a  persistent  element  of  your 
personality.  Such  an  autobiographical  theme,  to  be  rich  and  vital,  requires 
long  incubation,  many  reflective  sallies  in  the  weeks  before  you  sit  down 
to  write.  It  should  be  a  vertical,  not  a  horizontal,  view  of  your  personality; 
that  is,  it  should  plumb  deeply  the  effect  of  one  person  on  your  life,  one 
mental  habit,  one  indelible  experience,  one  crucial  year.  A  searching  ex- 
pository analysis  of  one  experience  pattern,  not  a  superficial  narrative  of 
main  events,  is  the  purpose  of  this  assignment. 

Your  first  problem,  then,  is  one  of  selection  of  a  single  vital  topic. 
To  hasten  the  process  of  selection,  make  a  list  of  possible  material:  im- 
portant incidents  that  have  changed  your  point  of  view,  especially  those 
so  vivid  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  calling  up  all  the  images 
necessary  to  make  them  real;  people — friends,  relatives,  teachers,  sweet- 
hearts— who  have  shaped  your  thinking  or  influenced  your  decisions;  ele- 
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ments  of  your  disposition;  the  forces  of  home  environment;  your  college 
life  of  the  last  few  months,  bearing  the  intensity  that  only  recency  can 
give.  After  making  such  a  list,  choose  the  most  likely  topic  and  see 
whether  or  not  it  would  divide  easily  into  paragraphs.  If  you  should 
attempt  to  trace  changes  in  your  attitude  toward  your  father,  for  example, 
or  your  father's  attitude  toward  you,  would  you  find  it  easy  or  difficult 
to  set  down  possible  topic  sentences?  Would  the  material  for  developing 
the  paragraphs  be  rich  and  concrete?  Would  you  feel  intensely  about 
the  topic,  so  that  your  language  would  have  the  persuasiveness  of  deep 
conviction? 

Such  a  process  of  selection  preceded  the  writing  of  Miss  Vronsky's 
autobiographical  theme,  "At  Society's  Fringe."  She  finally  chose  a  thread 
of  her  experience  that  she  could  trace  only  with  deep  emotional  intensity. 
From  early  youth  to  college  days  her  feeling  of  inferiority  had  been  a 
persistent  barrier  to  her  success,  an  ever-present  discouragement  in  her 
meditations.  On  such  a  topic  she  could  write  with  both  the  unforgettable 
images  of  childhood  and  the  poignancy  of  present  suffering.  This  writ- 
ing could  not  be  a  mere  chore;  it  was  too  deep  a  part  of  herself.  Though 
her  style  is  not  perhaps  of  literary  excellence,  her  theme  is  a  vital  human 
record  that  no  one  can  read  with  casual  attention.  Our  most  important 
advice  is  to  avoid  superficial  experiences  as  material  for  your  long  theme; 
choose  a  topic  that  makes  a  fundamental  explanation  of  your  personality. 

Selection:  Possible  Approaches 

Below  appear  some  more  detailed  suggestions  that  may  help  you  to 
choose  the  central  thread  of  your  theme. 

1.  Over  a  period  of  years  have  you  known  a  friend  who  shared  your 
thoughts  and  daily  experiences?  In  a  series  of  paragraphs  show  the  effect 
of  this  friendship  on  your  personality.  Show  how  it  finally  weakened  and 
broke,  or  why  it  has  grown  stronger. 

2.  A  topic  such  as  "The  Influence  of  My  Mother  on  My  Life"  could 
hardly  fail  to  stimulate  your  best  writing.  "What  My  Parents  Do  Not 
Understand  about  Me"  is  another.  If  you  choose  a  topic  centered  in  your 
home  life,  you  will  have  made  an  excellent  beginning  on  this  subject. 

3.  To  most  people  the  problem  of  making  ends  meet,  having  enough 
money  for  necessities  and  luxuries,  is  one  of  the  crucial  worries.  If  you 
have  worked  to  earn  money  for  yourself  or  your  family,  show  in  a  series 
of  paragraphs  how  you  earned  it,  and  how  the  work  you  did  changed 
your  outlook.  Or  show  when  and  why  you  were  forced  to  worry  about  the 
family's  financial  problems.  Has  your  father's  employment  or  lack  of 
employment  seriously  affected  your  daily  existence? 
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4.  On  what  topic  have  you  done  the  best  writing  this  semester? 
Perhaps  your  instructor  would  approve  of  a  long  theme  on  the  same 
topic.  You  might  even  use  the  short  theme  as  a  part  of  the  long  one. 

5.  What  place  or  building  looms  in  your  thoughts  as  the  setting  of 
some  of  your  most  fundamental  experiences?  Was  it  a  house,  a  school 
building,  a  swimming  pool,  a  camp?  The  first  chapters  of  Ernest  Poole's 
The  Harbor  show  what  rich  use  can  be  made  of  such  material. 

6.  Perhaps  you  have  had  an  inspiring  teacher  who  helped  to  change 
your  ideas,  encourage  your  creative  effort,  or  aid  you  skillfully  in  master- 
ing his  subject.  If  so,  show  in  a  series  of  paragraphs  the  influence  of 
this  one  man  or  woman  upon  the  growth  of  your  ideas. 

7.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  important  year  of  your  life  in  the 
formation  of  your  ideas  and  personality?  What  things  happened  to  form 
a  curve  in  your  life  or  break  it  sharply  from  the  past?  Show  how  you 
changed,  or  what  things  happened,  in  this  one  critical  year. 

8.  Perhaps  college  life  is  too  new  for  you  to  make  an  analysis  now 
of  its  influence  on  your  thinking.  If  you  have  a  definite  impression,  how- 
ever, of  what  the  past  months  have  meant  to  you  intellectually  or  socially, 
a  topic  on  your  dominant  impression  of  college  and  its  effect  on  your 
thinking  might  be  practical.  A  theme  contrasting  dormitory  or  fraternity 
life  with  the  life  you  have  known  would  be  illuminating,  too. 

9.  All  of  us  have  read  books  that  mark  certain  turning  points  in  our 
intellectual  growth.  Perhaps  you  could  review  a  book  of  this  type,  showing 
how  it  changed  your  idea  of  what  makes  a  great  book,  or  how  it  changed 
your  social  philosophy,  or  how  it  illuminated  ideas  you  had  never  before 
understood. 

10.  Many  of  us  have  been  subject  to  prejudices  and  minor  persecutions 
that  sting  too  deep  to  be  easily  forgotten  or  forgiven.  Some  of  us — in  fact, 
most  of  us — have  suffered  a  certain  amount  of  social  ostracism,  as  Miss 
Vronsky  has  so  well  shown  in  her  long  theme.  Such  experiences  are  rich 
theme  material. 

11.  Participation  in  extra-curricular  activities  such  as  athletics,  orches- 
tra, glee  club,  many  have  been  intense  enough  with  you  to  have  had  a 
major  part  in  forming  your  personality.  If  so,  a  theme  topic  of  this  sort 
may  stimulate  some  of  your  best  writing. 

Tentative  Outline 

Before  sitting  down  to  write,  you  will  find  it  helpful  to  prepare  a  ten- 
tative outline.  Much  of  it  you  will  change,  no  doubt,  before  completing 
your  theme,  but  the  mere  setting  down  of  your  main  points  as  you  see 
them  now  will  help  to  crystallize  your  impressions. 
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A  long  theme,  like  a  single  paragraph,  has  a  main  point.  Try  to  state 
your  main  point  in  an  "introductory  statement,"  as  Mr.  Barker  has  done 
in  his  outline  on  pages  102-103.  The  introductory  statement  sets  the 
mood  of  your  theme.  Each  paragraph  you  write  should  sustain  this  mood 
and  further  elaborate  your  central  thought. 

Now  make  an  outline  for  each  one  of  your  main  paragraphs:  this 
consists  of  a  topic  sentence,  two  or  three  subtopic  sentences,  and  a 
summarizing  statement.  Do  not  be  content  with  a  mere  phrase  or  clause. 
Each  element  of  your  long  outline  should  be  a  complete  sentence.  Be 
sure  that  each  topic  sentence  has  a  key  word  that  supports  the  main  idea 
of  your  theme  and  expresses  your  attitude  toward  the  material  of  the 
paragraph. 

Transitional  Devices 

A  good  topic  sentence  in  a  long  theme  not  only  states  your  paragraph 
point;  it  contains  a  reference  to  the  old  paragraph  that  forms  a  bridge 
of  thought  to  the  new.  The  most  common  and  helpful  of  these  transitional 
devices,  or  thought  bridges,  are  such  references  to  the  passage  of  time  as 
"the  next  year,"  "some  time  later,"  "when  I  started  to  high  school."  To 
point  back  to  his  introductory  statement,  notice  that  Mr.  Barker  uses 
the  term  "early  years."  Repetition  of  personal  pronouns  such  as  /, 
use  of  such  conjunctions  and  connectives  as  also,  however,  but.  on  the 
contrary,  and  repetition  of  preceding  ideas  are  all  helpful  in  building 
bridges  from  paragraph  to  paragraph. 

The  graph  below  represents  the  first  five  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Barker's 
theme.  Notice  the  thought  bridges  that  connect  the  paragraphs.  If  you 
analyze  the  topic  sentences,  you  will  find  other  transitional  words  and 
phrases.  A  single  topic  sentence  may  contain  several  types  of  transitional 
words  and  phrases. 

"As  our  "My 

"school  journey  "I  now  life  at 

days"  progressed"  felt"  Grinton" 
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The  Writing  Process 
The  most  important  principle  to   remember   is  that  each   paragraph 
has  a  single  meaning  that  must  in  turn  support  the  main  idea  of  your 
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long  paper.  Write  each  paragraph  as  a  unit,  choosing  pictures  and  ideas 
that  will  contribute  to  one  mood,  one  effect. 

As  you  know  from  earlier  themes,  nothing  can  so  fully  create  a  mood 
as  description.  After  telling  when  and  where  an  incident  occurred, 
describe  it  in  detail,  as  Miss  Capeheart  has  done  in  her  paragraph  about 
her  stricken  brother.  Unless  you  can  call  up  the  sights,  sounds,  and  smells 
of  the  moment,  it  is  better  to  omit  that  incident.  Better  to  leave  out  an 
example  than  to  have  it  only  half  visualized  by  the  reader.  Read  the  auto- 
biographical sections  of  The  Harbor,  and  Miss  Vronsky's  "At  Society's 
Fringe";  read  also  Miss  Capeheart's  "A  Brother  Comes  Home,"  and 
make  your  images  as  complete  and  realistic  as  the  ones  you  find  in  these 
excerpts  from  autobiographies. 

When  you  have  completed  your  first  draft,  read  it  aloud,  if  only  to 
yourself,  checking  each  paragraph  for  unity  of  mood  and  idea,  smoothing 
away  awkward  constructions,  recasting  sentences.  Try  to  eliminate  most 
subject-first  sentences  and  all  and  sentences,  substituting  sentences  that 
open  with  infinitives,  adverbs,  participial  phrases,  adverbial  clauses.  Use 
a  bit  of  dialogue  here  and  there,  and  exclamations. 

Finally,  check  for  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization, 
particularly  those  that  you  have  made  in  former  themes.  This  long  theme 
should  represent  your  progress  in  writing;  elimination  of  habitual  errors, 
growing  ability  to  organize  paragraphs,  variation  of  sentence  structure 
and  length,  use  of  description  to  create  mood  and  effect. 

PREVIEW  STANDARDS 

Theme  X 

Estimate  the  value  of  your  own  work  by  placing  A,B,C,D,  or  F  after 
each  of  the  standards  named  below.  If  the  instructor  requires  such  a  self- 
estimate,  use  a  sheet  of  paper,  writing  down  the  numbers  only  of  the 
standards  named,  and  the  grades  after  them. 

1 .  I  have  chosen  a  subject  of  deep  personal  significance. 

2.  I  have  a  single  unifying  idea  that  runs  through  the  whole  theme. 
This  idea  is  expressed  in  the  introductory  statement  and  repeated  in  the 
summarizing  paragraph. 

3.  I  have  used  care  in  constructing  topic  sentences.  Each  one  represents 
the  main  point  of  a  paragraph.  In  each  paragraph  I  have  stuck  closely 
to  the  mood  and  idea  expressed  in  the  topic  sentence. 

4.  At  the  end  of  each  paragraph  I  have  explained  the  effect  of  the 
experience  described  on  my  personality. 

5.  In  each  paragraph  I  have  used  images  of  high  concreteness;  I  have 
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used  sense  impressions  of  sound,  touch,  and  smell  in  this  theme,  as  well 
as  impressions  of  sight. 

6.  I  have  used  transitional  expressions  effectively. 

7.  /  have  checked  my  spelling  carefully,  especially  words  I  have 
misspelled  in  previous  themes. 

8.  I  have  observed  carefully  the  punctuation  requirements  of  the 
instructor. 

9.  I  have  eliminated  weak,  lifeless  verbs,  such  as  seem,  walk,  went. 
/  have  improved  my  diction,  using  concrete  for  vague  or  abstract  words, 
particularly  verbs  and  nouns. 

10.  Subject-first  sentences  I  have  reduced  to  a  minimum,  having  not 
more  than  five  in  each  paragraph.  At  least  three-fourths  of  my  sentences 
open  with  modifiers. 

11.  I  have  also  achieved  variety  of  sentence  length.  1  have  so?ne 
sentences  under  ten  words  in  length,  and  at  least  ten  sentences  over  forty 
words. 

12.  I  have  eliminated  trite,  overworked  words,  such  as  "quite  a,"  "as 
luck  would  have  it,"  "was,"  "good." 

13.  I  have  been  exceptionally  neat,  leaving  adequate  margins  and 
indentations,  forming  letters  with  care,  eliminating  habitual  penmanship 
weaknesses. 

SUGGESTED  TOPICS:  LONG  PAPER 

1.  Life  with  Father  (Mother)  10.    A  Book  that  Changed  My  Out- 

2.  Benefits     (Hazards)     of     my  look 

Athletic  Experience  n     A   Farm.    What  It  Means   t0 

3.  My  Most  Persistent  Handicap  jyfe 

4.  The  Greatest  Influence  in  My 

T-r  12.    A    Movie    that    Changed    My 

5.  How  Unemployment  Affected  Point  of  View 

Our  Home  13.    Analysis  of  My  Disposition 

6.  Why  I  Have  Lived  a  Happy      l4     How     My     Ambitions     Have 
Life  Changed 


7.    What  This  Year  Has  Meant  to 
Me 


15.    How  a  Sickness  Set  Me  Think- 


8.  First  Love  inS 

9.  A    Teacher    Who    Influenced     l6-    How  It  Feels  to  Be  an  Orphan 
My  Life  17.    Prejudices  and  Persecution 

OUTLINE 

Grinton:  Boyhood  World 
I.    (Introductory  statement)   The  first  ten  years  of  my  life  I  spent  in  the 
quiet,  picturesque  village  of  Grinton.  For  a  few  years  it  was  my  world. 
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Then,   as  my  curiosity  grew  and  my  knowledge  widened,   I  gradually 
became  aware  of  life  beyond  the  mountain  tops.  Finally,  the  rude  shocks 
of  the  World  War  .    .   . 
II.    (Topic  sentence)    I  have  only  delightful  memories  of  my  early  years 
in  the  peaceful  Old  World  village. 

A.  (Subtopic)   I  liked  the  atmosphere  of  our  old  house. 

B.  (Subtopic)  The  citizens  I  found  congenial  to  my  own  quiet  tem- 
perament. 

C.  (Subtopic)   Quaint,  delightful  rural  customs  prevailed. 

D.  (Subtopic)   Our  school  life  was  rigorous  but  joyful. 
(Concluding  sentence)   Pleasant  though  my  school  days  were,  and  con- 
genial my  surroundings,  I  was  becoming  a  little  weary  and  restless. 

III.  (Topic  sentence)  When  I  was  about  ten  years  old,  I  went  on  a  journey 
through  which  ...  I  first  acquired  a  true  conception  of  the  world 
surrounding  me. 

A.  (Subtopic)    The  mountains  had  challenged  my  curiosity. 

B.  (Subtopic)  Far  below  us  the  little  village  was  just  coming  to  life. 
(Concluding  sentence)  For  the  first  time  I  was  comprehending  the 
meaning  of  distance. 

IV.  (Topic  sentence)  As  our  journey  progressed,  I  had  my  first  surprise: 
What  I  thought  was  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  only  the  crest  of  the 
first  ridge. 

A.  (Subtopic)  With  the  village  out  of  sight,  I  now  began  to  feel  a 
little  lonely. 

B.  (Subtopic)   By  noontime  we  had  reached  the  top  of  the  last  peak. 

C.  (Subtopic)    Stretched  below  us   .    .    . 

(Concluding  statement)  :   I  now  felt  as  though  I  had  seen  a  broader 
segment  of  the  world. 
V.    (Topic  sentence)   The  advent  of  the  World  War  brought  a  sad,  abrupt 
end   to   my   life   at   Grinton,    ejecting  me   forever   beyond    its   narrow 
bounds. 

A.  (Subtopic)  It  was  apparent  that  everyone,  regardless  of  his  sta- 
tion in  life,  would  have  to  shoulder  his  share  of  the  national 
defense. 

B.  (Subtopic)  In  the  midst  of  this  wartime  excitement,  I  received 
a  tragic  message. 

(Concluding  statement)  One  cold,  gray  December  morning  the  fine 
web  of  home  ties  was  severed,  and  I  became  dependent  upon  my  own 
resources. 
VI.  (Topic  sentence)  The  first  chapter  of  my  life  was  closed,  and  the  little 
valley  with  its  pleasant  associations  only  a  memory.  I  had  broken  from 
the  bounds  of  my  narrow  world. 
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Grinton:  Boyhood  World 

The  first  ten  years  of  my  life  that  I  can  recall  I  spent  in  the  quaint,  pictur- 
esque English  village  of  Grinton.  For  a  few  years  it  was  my  world.  Then,  as 
my  curiosity  grew  and  my  knowledge  widened,  I  gradually  became  aware  of 
life  beyond  the  mountain-walled  town.  Finally,  the  rude  shocks  of  the  World 
War  burst  my  narrow  life  open  and  grooved  it  into  channels  unexpectedly 
foreign  to  my  peaceful  existence  at  Grinton. 

I  have  only  delightful  memories  of  my  early  years  in  the  peaceful  Old 
World  village.  My  family,  which  consisted  of  my  mother,  a  younger  brother, 
and  me,  had  upon  the  death  of  my  father  moved  into  an  ancient  dwelling  that 
stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  I  liked  the  atmosphere  of  our  old 
home,  a  plain,  gray  sandstone  building  that  had  weathered  the  storms  of 
some  two  hundred  years;  a  fact  attested  to  by  the  date  carved  into  the 
heavy  lintel  of  the  door.  It  had  large  rooms  and  small  windows,  a  relic  of  the 
days  when  daylight  was  a  taxable  commodity.  There  was  no  ceiling,  only  large, 
black  oak  rafters,  crudely  hewn  and  supporting  the  wide  boards  of  the  bed- 
room floor  above.  One  wall  of  the  large  kitchen  was  occupied  by  a  huge  fire- 
.place  from  which  a  spacious  chimney  opened,  such  a  chimney  as  never  caused 
any  doubt  to  enter  my  mind  regarding  Santa  Claus's  traditional  method  of 
entrance.  This  house  was  one  of  about  twenty  that  comprised  the  habitable 
dwellings  of  the  village.  From  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  village,  steep 
mountains  rose,  forming  a  valley  through  which  the  peaceful  River  Swale  flowed 
on  its  journey  toward  the  North  Sea.  The  wall-like  nature  of  the  mountains 
surrounding  the  village  had  not  been  without  their  effect  on  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants.  These  sober  citizens  I  found  suited  to  my  own  quiet  tempera- 
ment. They  had  become,  in  a  manner,  isolated,  almost  self-sufficient,  and,  as 
is  usually  the  case  in  rural  Yorkshire,  they  were  zealously  devoted  to  the 
teachings  of  John  Wesley.  Within  their  narrow  sphere,  they  were  contented; 
they  were  little  concerned  with  the  happenings  in  the  world  beyond  their 
horizon.  Farming  was  the  principal  occupation,  and,  true  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible,  these  people  worked  hard  for  six  days  and  spent  the  Sabbath  in  the 
service  of  God.  Quaint,  delightful  rural  customs  prevailed;  feasts  and  holidays 
we  anticipated  and  observed  in  a  traditional  manner.  The  time  that  I  awaited 
most  anxiously  was  Guy  Fawkes's  Day,  the  fifth  of  November,  when  a  huge 
bonfire  was  lighted  and  fireworks  were  set  off.  As  a  counterattraction  to 
the  glamour  of  the  fire,  the  housewives  of  the  village  made  a  toothsome  con- 
fection, compounded  from  treacle  and  butter,  which  they  distributed  to  all  the 
children  who  would  ask  for  it.  The  village  did  not  have  a  large  enough  pop- 
ulation to  warrant  the  support  of  a  school;  so  I  was  obliged  to  walk  about  two 
miles  to  a  school  that  served  several  small  communities  like  our  own.  Our  life 
there  was  rigorous  but  joyful.  The  school  was  presided  over  by  a  venerable  old 
man  who  was  not  satisfied  by  merely  providing  his  pupils  with  a  formal  edu- 
cation, but  was  dedicated  to  the  belief  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  molding 
of  human  character.  He  was  a  stern  disciplinarian;  yet  he  was  a  just  man  and 
a  sound  scholar.   It  was  a  privilege  to  come  under  his  jurisdiction.  Pleasant 
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though  my  school  days  were,  and  congenial  my  surroundings,  I  was  becoming 
a  little  uneasy  and  restless.  With  increasing  education  and  age,  I  was  getting 
curious  to  know  what  lay  beyond  the  confines  of  my  narrow  world. 

When  I  was  about  ten  years  old,  I  went  on  a  journey  through  which,  though 
ii  was  short,  I  first  acquired  a  true  conception  of  the  world  surrounding  me. 
For  a  long  while  the  mountains  that  encircled  the  valley  had  challenged  my 
curiosity,  and  I  had  a  growing  feeling  that  they  were  obstacles  that  I  must 
overcome  in  order  to  be  content.  In  my  childish  imagination,  I  pictured  cities 
lying  beyond  their  crests.  Perhaps,  too,  I  thought,  if  I  gained  such  an  elevation 
I  might  see  the  ocean.  When  I  pressed  my  mother  for  information,  I  was  told 
that  only  more  valleys  like  our  own  were  behind  these  mountains.  The  moun- 
tain range  to  the  south  of  the  village  was  the  one  I  felt  I  ought  to  know  more 
about;  from  our  house  I  could  see  it  plainly  rising  majestically  and  mysteriously. 
Mantled  with  heather  and  bracken,  its  slopes  were  a  pleasing  sight,  for,  as 
the  seasons  progressed  from  spring  to  winter,  the  color  combinations  changed. 
In  August  the  heather  was  in  purple  bloom,  the  bracken  was  green,  and  the 
hardy  mountain  ash  trees  were  bright  with  their  red  fruit.  After  a  heavy  rain 
tiny  rivulets  would  come  tumbling  down  the  mountain,  giving  the  effect  of 
garlands  of  silver  ribbons.  One  day  my  motner,  who  no  doubt  felt  that  I 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  my  curiosity,  announced  that  she  had 
arranged  for  me  to  accompany  one  of  the  shepherds  on  a  trip  over  this 
southern  mountain,  and  that  I  must  be  prepared  to  start  early  on  the  morrow. 
That  night  I  hardly  slept,  and  early  the  next  morning  I  was  up  and  dressed 
for  the  journey.  The  shepherd  came  early,  and,  accompanied  by  two  collie 
sheep  dogs,  we  started  on  the  trip  of  which  I  had  dreamed  for  so  long.  After 
climbing  for  perhaps  an  hour,  I  was  ready  for  a  rest;  so  we  seated  ourselves 
on  the  grass.  Far  below  us  the  little  village  was  just  coming  to  life.  I  could 
trace  the  course  of  the  main  road,  a  green-fringed  ribbon  of  yellow,  winding 
through  the  vale,  disappearing  finally  around  a  bend  about  eight  miles  away. 

For  the  first  time  I  was  comprehending  the  meaning  of  distance.  As  our 
journey  progressed,  I  had  my  first  surprise:  what  I  thought  was  the  top  of  the 
mountain  was  only  the  crest  of  the  first  ridge;  we  now  had  to  traverse  about 
two  miles  of  plateau  before  reaching  the  foot  of  the  last  peak.  With  the 
village  out  of  sight,  I  now  began  to  feel  a  little  lonely.  There  was  nothing 
but  an  uncanny  stillness  about  us,  broken  only  by  the  crunching  of  the  dry 
earth  under  our  feet.  Occasionally  we  encountered  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  in- 
variable inhabitants  of  these  mountain  solitudes,  but  they  only  stared  at  us 
with  their  curious,  indolent  gaze,  and  then  resumed  their  ceaseless  task  of 
trying  to  gain  a  sustenance  from  the  sparsely  vegetated  turf.  Once  a  flock  of 
grouse  rose  up  almost  at  my  feet  and  flew  off  rapidly,  their  startled  cackling 
showing  resentment  at  our  invasion  of  their  retreat.  By  noontime  we  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  last  peak,  and  here  we  stopped  to  rest  and  partake  of 
some  of  the  sandwiches  and  cold  tea  that  my  companion  carried.  The  view  I 
saw  was  not  what  I  had  anticipated;  it  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  rare  grandeur. 
The  day  was  uncommonly  clear;  the  air  was  sharp  and  delightfully  perfumed 
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by  the  heather,  a  perfume  that  one  never  forgets.  Stretched  below  us  was 
another,  but  larger  valley  than  our  own.  The  same  villages  were  nestling  in 
the  sunlight;  some  were  so  far  away  that  I  could  only  discern  them  by  the 
flash  of  the  sun  on  the  church  steeples.  Occasionally  the  eye  encountered  a 
stately,  ivy-clad  manor  house;  sometimes  a  ruined  fragment  of  an  ancient  abbey 
took  my  brief  attention,  only  to  be  replaced  by  some  sight  more  engrossing. 
I  plied  my  companion  with  many  questions,  but  he  must  have  found  me  too 
inquisitive,  for,  after  pointing  out  the  village  we  were  traveling  to,  he  said 
we  must  be  on  our  way.  The  traveling  was  easier  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
mountain,  which  was  a  relief  to  me,  for  I  was  now  very  tired,  and  the  thick 
heather  had  scratched  my  legs  painfully  on  the  upward  journey.  We  arrived  at 
the  cottage  of  the  shepherd's  brother  about  nightfall,  and,  after  a  hearty 
supper,  I  was  ready  to  tumble  into  bed,  while  my  companion,  true  to  his 
calling,  went  to  spend  a  few  pleasant  hours  at  the  village  tavern.  On  the 
following  morning  we  started  on  our  homeward  journey,  and  arrived  at 
evening.  I  now  felt  as  though  I  had  seen  a  broader  segment  of  the  world. 
My  outlook  was  more  cosmopolitan,  and  for  a  while  I  was  contented.  Subse- 
quent travels  have  taken  me  to  many  countries,  but  none  have  offered  more 
thrills  than  those  that  I  experienced  on  my  first  journey. 

The  advent  of  the  World  War  brought  a  sad,  abrupt  end  to  my  life  at 
Grinton,  ejecting  me  forever  beyond  its  narrow  confines,  and  stamping  upon 
my  life  the  first  bitter  grief  of  boyhood.  In  the  early  part  of  August,  1914, 
the  world  was  electrified  by  the  news  that  England  had  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many, a  fact  which  made  little  or  no  impression  on  me,  for  I  had  often  heard 
that  there  was  always  a  war,  or  rumor  of  one,  in  some  part  of  the  world.  It 
seemed  quite  natural  then  that  our  turn  should  come.  There  was  no  unusual 
excitement  in  our  village,  for  the  people  had  an  almost  stoical  indifference  to 
the  happenings  of  the  outside  world.  And  yet,  as  the  war  progressed,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  this  was  no  inconsequential  conflict,  but  a  very  earnest 
struggle  for  world  supremacy.  It  was  apparent  that  everyone,  regardless  of  his 
station  in  life,  would  have  to  shoulder  his  share  of  the  national  defense.  My 
two  older  brothers,  already  in  the  service,  had  gone  to  the  front,  and  our  home 
life  was  touched  with  anxiety  for  their  welfare.  The  somber  khaki  we  now  saw 
everywhere;  many  of  the  young  men  of  our  hamlet  were  conscripted  into 
service,  leaving  only  the  old  men  and  boys  at  home  to  till  the  soil.  Airplanes, 
heretofore  unknown  to  me,  flew  overhead  daily,  while  at  night  we  went  to  bed 
not  knowing  if  we  should  greet  the  morrow,  for  the  air  raiders  were  threaten- 
ing the  security  of  our  little  island.  Upon  reaching  the  age  of  thirteen,  I  was 
sent  away  to  the  nearby  town  of  Barnard  Castle  to  complete  my  schooling. 
This  town  was  only  fifteen  miles  away  by  road,  but  by  railway  it  was  about 
fifty  miles,  a  tedious  journey  because  of  infrequent  service.  At  school  I  found 
the  war  was  affecting  the  usual  curriculum;  in  addition  to  pursuing  their 
routine  studies,  students  were  required  to  work  on  nearby  farms  to  compensate 
for  the  shortage  of  men.  Beside  these  duties,  we  were  given  military  training; 
for  England,  her  ranks  rapidly  thinning,  was  thinking  of  her  future  soldiers. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  wartime  excitement,  I  received  a  tragic  message.  My 
brother,  who  had  been  spared  through  many  campaigns,  had  finally  fallen  in 
battle.  The  news  of  his  death  shocked  me  deeply,  and  yet  I  was  immediately 
filled  with  concern  for  my  mother.  After  her  four  weary  years  of  anxiety,  with 
their  long  days  leading  to  longer  nights  of  foreboding,  I  feared  that  the  blow 
might  prove  fatal.  I  must  go  to  her.  Without  making  any  preparations,  I 
immediately  started  for  home,  only  to  find  that  in  my  rush  I  had  overlooked  an 
important  detail.  I  was  unable  to  make  connections  all  the  way  through  to  my 
home.  The  result  was  that  I  found  myself  standing  on  a  deserted  railway  plat- 
form at  midnight,  with  eleven  more  miles  to  travel  and  no  transportation 
available.  But  so  great  was  my  desire  to  reach  my  mother  that  I  undertook  the 
journey  on  foot.  My  path  lay  through  a  darkly  wooded  ravine,  and  guided  by 
the  cold,  cheerless  rays  of  the  moon,  I  trudged  off  each  weary  mile  until,  in 
the  gray  dawn,  I  was  standing  on  my  own  doorstep.  To  the  best  of  my  ability, 
I  tried  to  assuage  my  mother's  grief,  but  I  was  perhaps  too  young  to  realize 
that  only  time  can  erase  the  pain  of  a  mother's  bereavement.  For  the  first  time, 
however,  I  learned  that  the  real  tragedies  of  war  are  closest  to  home.  As  the 
succeeding  days  wore  by,  my  school  days  came  to  an  end,  and  it  was  decided 
that  I  should  be  sent  abroad.  One  cold,  gray  December  morning  the  fine  web 
of  home  ties  was  severed,  and  I  became  dependent  upon  my  own  resources. 
The  first  chapter  of  my  life  was  closed,  and  the  little  valley  with  its  pleasant 
associations  only  a  memory.  Through  the  pleasant  medium  of  reverie,  I  see 
these  scenes  again;  once  more  I  am  the  carefree  schoolboy  walking  through 
the  perfumed  byways  of  England.  But  these  beautiful  pictures  are  only  the 
prelude  to  a  sadder  scene,  a  scene  inspired  by  the  cruel  grief  of  a  heartless 
war.  — A.  M.  Barker. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

At  Society's  Fringe 

I  began  to  lose  confidence  in  myself  in 
unexpected  ways.  I  imagined  I  was  uglier  than  any  other  girl,  that  people 
were  bored  when  I  spoke  to  them,  that  everyone  thought  me  stupid,  and  that 
all  the  scoldings  teachers  gave  were  meant  exclusively  for  me.  When  our 
history  teacher  told  us  about  the  undesirable  immigrants  that  came  over  from 
southern  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  and  caused  the  great  panic  of 
1907,  I  counted  back  and  found  that  my  own  parents  were  classed  with  this 
undesirable  group- — a  discovery  that  added  nothing  to  my  peace  of  mind. 
In  the  lower  grades  at  school  I  had  always  been  a  leading  figure  in  giving 
speeches,  memorizing  and  reciting  poetry,  or  acting  as  class  officer;  but  for 
some  reason  or  another  my  self-confidence  deserted  me  when  I  entered  high 
school.  I  grew  extremely  sensitive.  Even  when  the  teacher  called  upon  me  to 
recite,  I  grew  so  painfully  embarrassed  at  being  addressed  that  I  could  not  talk. 
Often  I  blushed— not  with  a  pretty  dimpling  and  delicate  rose  tinting,  but 
with  a  steady  wave  of  heat,  increasing  every  second,  slowly  mounting  to  my 
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face,  spreading  over  my  neck  and  arms,  quickening  the  beat  of  my  heart,  and 
causing  my  whole  chest  to  throb  like  the  beat  of  a  muffled  engine.  Sometimes 
it  was  two  or  three  minutes  before  I  felt  the  blood  receding  to  a  normal  flow. 
In  English  class,  where  we  often  read  orally,  the  teacher  once  called  upon  me. 
At  first  I  read  fluently,  but  when  I  reached  the  middle  of  the  page  I  found 
that  I  could  not  possibly  continue.  All  the  blood  in  my  body,  so  it  seemed, 
rushed  to  my  head.  Noticing  the  awkward  pause,  everyone  turned  around  to 
look  at  me.  When  the  teacher  asked  me  to  read  on,  all  I  could  do  was  to 
shake  my  head  in  the  negative.  After  class  she  came  back  to  my  seat  and 
asked  me  if  something  was  wrong,  if  my  eyesight  was  poor,  or  if  I  was  not 
feeling  well.  "No,"  I  replied  in  confusion,  "I'm  all  right.  I  just  got  nervous." 
How  could  I  explain  that  nameless  terror  that  gripped  me  and  caused  me  to 
quiver  like  one  afflicted  with  the  ague?  Instead  of  trying  to  overcome  or 
master  this  weakness,  I  felt  only  a  desire  to  hide  from  everyone.  I  noticed  that 
it  made  my  classmates  ill  at  ease  to  see  me  so  hopelessly  backward  and  em- 
barrassed all  the  time;  so  that  I  did  not  force  my  company  upon  anyone. 

Outside  of  school  I  had  a  trying  time  attempting  to  adjust  myself  to  society. 
Acquaintances  and  relatives  of  my  own  nationality  told  me  that  I  thought  my- 
self too  good  for  them.  One  September  while  I  was  staying  with  my  aunt,  a 
few  of  my  cousins  invited  me  to  accompany  them  to  a  dance  given  by  a  lodge 
to  which  they  belonged.  They  were  enthusiastic  about  my  going,  and,  seeing 
that  I  was  hesitant,  assured  me  that  I  would  have  a  simply  marvelous  time. 
The  moment  I  entered  the  dance  hall  that  evening  I  felt  a  desire  to  retrace  my 
steps.  What  a  place!  From  the  ceiling  hung  several  unshaded  electric  lights 
that  gave  out  a  greenish  glare,  which,  blending  with  the  ghastly  blue  of  the 
walls,  produced  an  eerie  effect  on  the  room.  Along  the  walls,  about  shoulder- 
high,  ran  an  uneven  greasy  smudge,  the  accumulation  of  the  years  of  shoulders 
brushing  by.  In  a  corner  shone  a  brass  cuspidor  of  the  variety  one  reads  about 
in  descriptions  of  saloons.  At  the  front  was  the  stage  profusely  draped  with 
gaudy  crepe-paper  decorations  in  honor  of  the  noted  orchestra  that  was  to 
furnish  the  music  that  night.  About  half  an  hour  after  our  arrival,  crowds 
began  to  pour  in.  They  swarmed  into  the  vestibule,  into  the  main  hall.  Ob- 
serving that  the  mob  had  assembled,  the  orchestra  struck  up  a  lively  tune. 
Instantly  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  room.  Young  fellows  rushed  about  in 
quest  of  choice  partners;  small  children  scurried  off  the  floor  to  protective 
corners;  groups  of  gossiping  old  ladies  broke  up;  bewhiskered  men  clasped 
the  waists  of  the  nearest  damsels.  Then  all  began  to  dance.  For  the  next 
several  moments  people  concentrated  on  the  task  at  hand.  Soon  the  air  grew 
close  and  warm.  Fine  beads  of  moisture  collected  on  the  windows.  The  faces 
of  the  dancers  grew  flushed.  Everyone  abandoned  himself  more  freely  to  the 
wild  strains  of  the  music.  The  dance  waxed  hotter.  The  dance  floor  was  a  mass 
of  swirling,  jigging,  hopping,  writhing  dancers.  Sensuously  swaying  couples 
waltzed  by.  Panting  exertions  of  the  older  folks  became  audible.  To  my 
nostrils  was  wafted  a  strong  odor  of  unwashed  bodies  mingled  with  the 
whiskey-tinged  breath  of  the  passersby  and  a  faint,  but  persistent,  scent  that 
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arose  somewhere  from  the  dank  floors  and  walls.  When  I  came  down  to 
breakfast  at  my  aunt's  the  next  morning,  I  was  not  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
dance.  Then  an  avalanche  descended  upon  me:  I  was  told  that  I  thought  my- 
self too  exclusive  to  mingle  with  the  people  of  my  own  nationality;  that  I  was 
stiff,  unfriendly,  and  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  let  loose  and  enjoy  myself. 
For  a  long  time  this  preyed  upon  my  mind  as  another  social  failure.  To  think 
that  I  was  snubbed  and  labeled  as  "hunky"  by  the  Americans  only  to  be 
called  "stuck  up"  and  "high  hat"  by  people  of  my  own  nationality!  Although 
I  felt  that  their  accusations  were  unjust,  all  indications  seemed  to  point  toward 
the  reasonableness  of  their  charge.  — Helen  Vronsky. 

Often  a  paragraph  in  an  autobiographical  theme  may  be  expanded  by  a 
single  well-told  incident.  The  following  selection  illustrates  this  type  of  de- 
velopment by  specific  illustration.  Notice  the  fullness  of  the  detail,  the  use  of 
names,  places,  and  time.  Has  Miss  Capeheart  kept  in  mind  the  single  effect  she 
wished  to  create?  Does  the  topic  sentence  effectively  state  her  main  idea? 

A  Brother  Comes  Home 

Every  life  has  its  shadows:  mine  is  no  exception.  When  I  was  only  five,  my 
brother's  skull  was  fractured  in  an  automobile  accident.  For  twenty-one  days 
he  lay  unconscious  in  the  Brownsville  Hospital.  Mother  was  grief-stricken, 
but  her  anguish  was  hardly  comparable  to  that  which  she  was  to  endure  ten 
years  hence.  It  required  two  years  for  Harold  entirely  to  recover.  After  that  he 
went  to  Detroit,  where  he  spent  six  successful  years  with  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.  Then,  one  winter  day,  came  a  fateful  letter:  Harold  was  ill 
and  coming  home.  Anxiously  we  awaited  his  return.  When  he  finally  arrived, 
nothing  serious  seemed  to  afflict  him,  and  we  breathed  freely  again.  But  one 
night  about  midnight,  as  Mother,  Harold,  and  I  were  listening  to  a  radio 
program,  Harold  suddenly  ceased  speaking.  We  glanced  at  him;  then  we  sat 
speechless  with  horror.  His  face  was  vividly  distorted.  His  head  turned  to  the 
right,  slowly  and  convulsively  his  limbs  began  to  jerk;  and  with  a  muffled 
scream  of  agony  he  fell  to  the  floor,  striking  his  head  on  a  sharp  corner  of  the 
table.  Blood  spurted  from  the  wound.  His  eyes  rolled  until  we  could  see  only 
their  whites.  He  chewed  his  tongue.  His  body  quaked.  This  terrible  agitation 
was  an  epileptic  convulsion.  Somehow  I  called  the  doctor;  in  some  manner  I 
tried  to  pacify  my  mother,  who  had  opened  the  door  and  was  screaming  into 
the  chill  January  night.  Like  some  detached  body  I  bathed  up  the  blood  and 
aided  the  doctor  as  best  I  could.  A  neighbor  came  to  attend  to  Mother.  The 
nightmare  of  that  scene  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Three  weeks  later  another  attack 
convulsed  Harold,  this  time  at  the  dinner  table.  Thus  we  discovered  why 
Harold  came  home.  Over  our  lives  a  blackness  descended:  he  was  incurable. 

— Helen  Capeheart. 


Shaping  Definitions 

/  would  define  a  book  as  a  work  of  magic  whence  escape  all  kinds  of  images 
to  trouble  the  souls  and  change  the  hearts  of  men.  — Anatole  France. 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  XI 

TO  THINK  WITH  EXACTNESS,  one  must  first  define  his  terms. 
Not  until  two  or  three  people  in  a  discussion  agree  upon  a  definition, 
or  clarify  their  various  definitions,  can  there  be  a  vital  exchange  of  ideas. 
By  his  insistence  on  definitions  Socrates  discovered  to  the  Athenians  the 
shallowness  of  their  reasoning.  Definitions  were  the  basis  of  his  intel- 
lectual method.  And  Plato,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  master, 
devoted  much  of  The  Republic  to  an  elaboration  of  the  definition  of 
justice.  Many  of  Bacon's  remarkable  essays  such  as  "Of  Suspicion,"  "Of 
Usury,"  "Of  Beauty,"  "Of  Anger"  are  really  elaborate  definitions. 

Some  terms,  such  as  bucket,  railroad,  bomber,  are  easy  to  define;  others, 
like  justice,  democracy,  culture,  are  extremely  difficult.  On  the  definition  of 
such  abstract  terms  one  can  seldom  reach  complete  agreement  with  his 
fellows.  To  some  people,  for  example,  democracy  is  a  system  of  govern- 
ment controlled  politically  by  the  many,  but  economically  by  the  few. 
That  is,  democracy  to  them  stands  for  capitalism.  To  others,  democracy 
means  inevitably  ownership  of  factories  and  land  by  the  many,  that  is, 
economic  as  well  as  political  control.  To  them,  democracy  is  a  synonym  for 
socialism.  Despite  such  disagreement,  it  is  imperative  that  each  of  us 
define  democracy;  for  our  definition  clarifies  the  concept  that  we  shall 
support  as  citizens  and  thinkers. 

Logical  Definition:  The  Concrete  Term 

A  logical  definition  is  a  short,  concise  equation  in  the  form  of  a  state- 
ment. The  definition  has  four  elements  (shown  in  the  chart  below) :  The 
name  of  the  term  to  be  defined,  the  word  is  as  a  symbol  of  equality,  the 
general  classification  of  the  object,  and  the  specific  classification  of  the 
object. 

Let  us  first  exemplify  a  logical  definition  of  a  concrete  object:  "A  pencil 
is  a  slender  cylinder  or  strip  of  black  lead,  usually  encased  in  wood,  for 
writing  or  drawing."  The  sign  of  the  equation  in  a  definition  is  the 
word  is:  A  table  is  an  article  of  furniture.  An  automobile  is  a  self- 
propelled  vehicle.  A  protractor  is  an  instrument.  Following  the  word  is 
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appears  the  general  class  or  genus,  as  in  the  incomplete  definitions  just 
cited.  Then  follows  a  phrase  or  two  of  description,  called  the  differentia, 
distinguishing  the  object  from  all  other  objects  of  the  same  class.  A  table 
is  an  article  of  furniture,  consisting  of  a  smooth,  flat  slab,  board,  or  the 
like,  fixed  on  legs.  The  italicized  words  are  the  differentia. 

Write  five  logical  definitions  of  concrete  objects  in  one  sentence  each. 
Suggested  terms:  fountain  pen,  bunsen  burner,  ruler,  glue,  grasshopper, 
blotter,  orange,  pigeon,  compass,  hack  saw,  microbe,  whale,  violet,  fly, 
T-square.  Consult  the  dictionary  freely.  Be  sure  that  each  of  your  state- 
ments contains  the  four  elements  of  the  definition  outlined  in  the  chart 
below. 

Name  of  Sign  of  the  General  Class  Specific  Class 

term  equation  (genus)  (differentia) 

grapefruit  is  a  large  citrus       that  has  a  bitter  rind 

fruit  and  somewhat  acid 

juicy  pulp 

Expanding  A  Logical  Definition 

The  logical  definition  is  too  brief  to  communicate  the  writer's  con- 
ception of  the  term  defined.  He  often  proceeds,  then,  to  expand  his 
definition  into  a  paragraph,  or  several  paragraphs.  An  expanded  definition 
of  a  concrete  object  visualizes  the  object  fully  and  answers  several  of  the 
following  questions: 

1.  What  shape? 

2.  What  common  object  does  it  resemble? 

3.  What  size? 

4.  What  kind  of  material? 

5.  What  color? 

6.  For  what  purpose  is  it  used? 

Study  the  expanded  definition  below.  Then  expand  one  of  your  sentence 
definitions  into  a  paragraph,  answering  the  questions  above. 

The  Test  Tube 

The  test  tube  is  a  hollow,  thin-walled  glass  container  used  mainly  in  chemical 
experiments,  cylindrical  in  shape  and  sealed  at  one  end.  The  length  of  a  test 
tube  varies  from  four  inches  to  ten  inches.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  which 
also  varies,  is  usually  dependent  upon  the  length  of  the  tube.  As  the  length 
increases,  the  diameter  increases.  For  example,  a  tube  75  mm.  long  will  have  a 
diameter  of  about  10  mm.,  and  a  tube  100  mm.  long  would  have  a  cylindrical 
diameter  of  13  mm.  The  sealed  end  is  rounded.  Furthermore,  the  open  end  is 
turned  out  and  flattened  in  order  to  allow  for  a  more  efficient  pouring  of  a 
liquid  contained  in  the  tube.  — Emanuel  Schapiro. 
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Defining  the  Abstract  Term:  Happiness 

Among  the  many  abstract  definitions  life  requires  of  us,  none  is  more 
persistent  than  the  concept  of  happiness.  What  people  long  for  most, 
said  Aristotle  in  his  Ethics,  is  happiness.  To  some,  he  continued,  it  is  a 
life  of  sensuous  pleasure;  to  others,  honor  and  position.  He  concluded, 
however,  that  it  was  neither  of  these,  but  rather  a  life  of  reflection, 
contemplation,  meditation,  a  life  unhampered  by  the  economic  worry  of 
making  a  living  and  untroubled  by  conflict  with  one's  fellows.  Only  in  a 
life  of  contemplation  is  a  man  self-sufficient,  said  Aristotle,  independent 
of  love  and  hate  and  ordinary  pleasures.  "We  conclude,"  he  wrote,  "that 
happiness  is  coextensive  with  speculation,  and  that  the  greater  a  person's 
power  of  speculation,  the  greater  will  be  his  happiness."  To  other 
Greeks,  however,  happiness  meant  not  a  withdrawal  from  society  into  a 
reflective  life,  but  a  sharing  of  mankind's  daily  burdens,  serving  the 
underprivileged,  making  others  happy.  Happiness,  they  said,  anticipating 
the  Christian  ideal,  was  the  art  of  giving  happiness  away. 

Common  Definitions  of  Happiness 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  common  definitions  of  happiness. 
Some  philosophers  maintain  that  happiness  is  the  expression  of  one's 
creative  energies,  whether  this  expression  is  building  a  bridge,  arranging 
roses  in  a  vase,  writing  a  poem,  or  driving  a  locomotive.  Plato  speaks  of 
creative  men  as  pregnant  souls:  "There  certainly  are  men  who  are  more 
creative  in  their  souls  than  in  their  bodies."  Which  of  the  following 
definitions  of  happiness  most  clearly  states  your  own? 

1.  Happiness  is  a  life  of  contemplation,  a  life  in  which  one  is  not  com- 
pelled to  earn  a  living  but  can  devote  his  whole  time  to  intellectual  pursuits. 

2.  Happiness  is  the  satisfaction  gained  from  making  other  people  happy. 
Emerson:  "Happiness  is  a  perfume  you  cannot  pour  on  others  without  getting 
a  few  drops  on  yourself." 

3.  The  highest  happiness  is  the  sexual  congress  of  two  people  in  love. 
From  Plato's  Symposium:  "There  is  a  certain  age  at  which  human  nature  is 
desirous  of  procreation — procreation  which  must  be  in  beauty  and  not  in  de- 
formity; and  this  procreation  is  the  union  of  man  and  woman,  and  is  a  divine 
thing." 

4.  Happiness  is  the  companionship  of  two  people  in  love. 

5.  Happiness  is  the  feeling  of  being  a  useful,  efficient  worker,  whether  or 
not  the  work  is  enjoyable. 

6.  Happiness  is  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  following  successful  creative 
effort. 

7.  Happiness  is  the  feeling  of  achievement  springing  from  academic  or 
professional  success,  the  conviction  that  one  is  advancing  in  his  field. 
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8.     Happiness  is  popularity  with  one's  friends. 

9-  Happiness  is  the  pleasure  of  being  physically  alive,  sound  in  body,  re- 
sponsive to  the  pleasures  of  eating,  dancing,  enjoyment  of  nature. 

10.  Happiness  is  appreciation  of  beauty,  whether  in  books,  personality, 
architecture,  painting,  nature. 

11.  Old  Chinese  proverb:  "If  you  would  be  happy  for  an  hour,  get  drunk. 
If  you  would  be  happy  for  a  year,  get  married.  If  you  would  be  happy  always, 
cultivate  a  garden." 

12.  "Happiness  is  the  faculty  for  being  surprised." 

13.  Happiness  is  the  complete  assurance  that  one's  ideals  are  unshakable. 

Impediments  to  Happiness 

At  the  end  of  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  speaking  of  Elizabeth-Jane, 
Hardy  writes  that  her  "youth  had  seemed  to  teach  that  happiness  was 
but  the  occasional  episode  in  a  general  drama  of  pain."  It  is  true,  then 
that  most  people  are  unhappy  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives?  Are 
three-fourths  of  all  Americans  happy?  What  is  your  estimate?  Name  and 
discuss  the  barrier  to  happiness  that  you  think  most  fundamental: 

1.  Lack  of  money  for  the  necessities  of  life:  food,  clothing,  shelter,  medi- 
cal care. 

2.  Lack  of  money  for  luxuries:  beautiful  clothes,  a  beautiful  home,  auto- 
mobile. 

3.  Employment  insecurity,  fear  of  losing  a  job. 

4.  Lack  of  companionship  with  an  understanding  man  or  woman. 

5.  Misunderstandings  at  home:   quarrels. 

6.  Incompatibility  of  temperament  of  married  couples. 

7.  Lack  of  education. 

8.  Drudgery  of  uninteresting  toil. 

9.  Lack  of  creative  activity. 
10.     Poor  health. 

Crystallizing  Your  Definition 

In  a  one-paragraph  theme  of  fifteen  or  twenty  sentences  elaborate  your 
definition  of  happiness.  As  formerly,  open  your  theme  with  a  topic 
sentence.  The  topic  sentence  in  this  theme  would  be  a  concise  definition 
such  as,  "Happiness  is  a  feeling  of  elation  following  a  victorious  struggle, 
whether  in  athletics,  in  intellectual  endeavor,  or  in  the  business  of  earning 
a  living."  Such  a  topic  sentence  should  be  followed  by  a  dramatic  example 
from  your  life  in  which  the  mood  of  exhilaration  is  justified  by  your 
victory.  If  you  are  athletic,  perhaps  you  could  describe  your  mood  after 
a  particularly  hard-fought  football  game  in  which  you  proved  yourself 
a  hard-hitting  tackle  more  valuable  to   the   team   than   the   coach   had 
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expected.  Is  happiness  to  you  a  feeling  of  deep  stillness  and  tranquillity, 
or  is  it  a  mood  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm?  To  describe  either,  you 
would  do  well  to  choose  a  certain  time,  place,  and  incident  as  an  example 
for  the  mood  of  happiness.  Avoid  generalizations  and  abstractions  unless 
you  can  support  them  by  quotations  from  authors,  or  by  specific  instances 
such  as  Mr.  Caiafa  has  used  in  "Ego  and  Happiness." 

Ego  and  Happiness 

Happiness  to  me  is  any  thought,  word,  or  deed  that  tends  to  elevate  the  ego. 
I  am  happy  only  when  I  can  boost  my  ego.  For  instance,  I  derive  happiness  by 
slipping  change  into  the  pocket  of  my  friend  Frank,  who  is  unemployed.  I 
enjoy  taking  the  shoe  shine  boy  in  a  soda  fountain  and  watching  him  eat  a 
double  banana  split.  I  enjoy  listening  to  a  person's  trouble,  because  I  know 
that  he  feels  better  when  he  has  confessed  the  misfortune  to  some  one  who  can 
sympathize  and  understand  his  problem.  I  am  also  happy  when  I  can  success- 
fully do  a  calculus  problem.  I  love  to  help  people  in  distress  such  as  the  blind, 
the  crippled,  and  the  ignorant.  I  derive  happiness  from  thoughts;  and  I  often 
imagine  I  am  a  millionaire  helping  the  unfortunates  who  have  little  or  no 
security.  Yes,  this  is  my  only  definition  of  happiness,  and  I  am  now  striving 
toward  this  goal  with  all  my  energies.  — James  Caiafa. 

Defining  Americanism 

Americanism  is  another  term  so  vaguely  defined  that  the  serious  student 
usually  finds  it  necessary  to  shape  his  own  definition.  According  to  the 
dictionary  it  is  "the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  American  ideals."  But  what 
American  ideals  are  no  one  can  say  with  the  certainty  of  universal  ap- 
proval. To  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  it  seemed  fittingly 
American  a  few  years  ago  to  forbid  Marian  Anderson,  famous  Negro 
contralto,  the  right  to  sing  in  their  large  hall  in  Washington.  To  Secretary 
Harold  Ickes,  however,  this  action  denoted  a  prejudice  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  repudiation  of  American  ideals;  consequently  he  gave 
permission  for  Miss  Anderson  to  sing  from  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  and  attended  the  meeting  himself.  To  many  employers  Ameri- 
canism means  the  individualistic  right  to  run  their  businesses  without 
interference  or  coercion  from  labor  unions.  To  other  leaders,  on  the 
contrary,  the  growth  of  labor  unions  and  such  laws  as  the  Wagner  Labor 
Act  are  a  dynamic  element  of  Americanism,  representing  to  them  the  ex- 
tension of  economic  as  well  as  political  control  by  the  people  over  their 
industrial  system. 

Which  of  the  following  definitions  of  Americanism  expresses  most 
clearly  your  own  conception  of  this  term? 

1.     Americanism   is   the   spirit  of   loyalty  to   America  which   assumes  that 
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America  is  perfect,  needing  no  further  change  toward  relief  of  poverty  and 
unemployment. 

2.  Americanism  means  the  suppression  of  those  radicals  who  demand  a 
drastic  change  in  our  economic  system. 

3.  Americanism  is  the  political  and  economic  domination  of  America  by 
white  Protestants. 

4.  Americanism  is  the  helping  hand  of  a  great  country  stretched  across  the 
waters,  welcoming  persecuted  people  of  all  nationalities  to  its  shores. 

5.  Americanism  is  an  earnest  willingness  to  provide  for  the  poorest  third 
of  the  people,  employment  and  economic  security  to  the  extent  of  $2,000  a  year 
for  a  family  of  five  persons. 

6.  Americanism  is  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  one's  life  for  his  country 
without  questioning  the  gains  to  be  achieved  by  military  might. 

7.  Americanism  above  all  means  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  freedom  of  investigation.  This  is  more  fundamental  than  providing  jobs, 
for  the  unemployed. 

8.  Americanism  should  mean  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  minority 
groups  so  that  they  may  attend  school,  secure  jobs,  and  rent  dwellings  without 
discrimination. 

9.  Americanism  means  America  for  Americans  only.  Immigration  of  all 
foreigners  should  be  prohibited. 

10.     Americanism  is  the  gradual  increase  in  economic  benefits  and  political 
control  by  the  majority  of  plain  people. 

Definition   of  Agitators 

Agitators  are  a  set  of  interfering,  meddling  people,  who  come  down  to  some 
perfectly  contented  class  of  the  community,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent 
amongst  them.  That  is  the  reason  why  agitators  are  so  absolutely  necessary. 

—Oscar  Wilde. 

Avoiding  The  Bog  of  Generalizations 

In  defining  Americanism,  you  obviously  cannot  encompass  all  its  com- 
ponent elements,  as  you  conceive  them,  in  a  short  theme.  It  is  necessary 
to  single  out  the  most  fundamental  quality  you  associate  with  the  term, 
and  dramatize  it  with  a  sketch  of  one  of  your  moods  or  an  actual  incident 
from  your  experience.  If  to  you  Americanism  means  most  of  all  freedom 
of  speech,  describe  an  episode,  perhaps  a  recent  street-corner  discussion  or 
a  classroom  debate,  in  which  this  freedom  was  impressed  most  sharply 
on  your  mind.  Describe  it  in  detail,  using  descriptive  words  and  phrases 
to  carry  the  reader  to  the  spot  and  make  him  see  it  as  you  did.  Protection 
of  the  weak  and  helpless,  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  a  free  education, 
religious  tolerance,  race  friendship  and  co-operation,  advances  in  slum 
clearance — any  one  of  these  concepts  or  social  activities  reveals  its  deepest 
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significance  only  when  embodied  in  a  dramatic  down-to-earth  experience. 
Avoid  abstractions  and  generalizations,  then,  to  illustrate  your  point. 
Rely  upon  concrete  happenings  recent  in  your  memory,  or  use  historical 
facts  and  quotations  as  in  Mr.  Zimmerman's  theme,  "Americanism  of 
the  Select." 

Americanism  of  the  Select 

What  is  it  that  we  mean  by  Americanism?  The  dictionary  defines  it  as  the 
"Doctrine  of  United  States  citizenship,  patriotic  attachment  to  the  United 
States,  its  interests  and  institutions.  The  condition  of  being  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States."  In  theory,  and  for  those  people  who  accept  theories  without 
question,  such  a  definition  may  indeed  seem  adequate.  In  practice,  however, 
being  a  citizen  will  not  secure  a  membership  in  the  D.A.R.  or  other  so-called 
patriotic  societies.  Sectionalism  prevails  throughout  the  country.  A  Northerner 
is  a  "damned  Yankee"  down  South.  You  are  a  British-American,  an  Irish- 
American,  a  German-American,  or  some  other  such  hyphenated  American, 
depending  on  the  country  from  which  your  ancestors  originally  migrated.  In 
1853  the  American  Party,  a  political  organization  whose  object  was  to  exclude 
foreign-born  citizens  from  participation  in  government,  sprang  up.  In  1843 
the  Native  American  Party  was  organized,  whose  object  was  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  American  Party.  In  1887  a  secret  society  was  formed  in  Iowa,  called 
the  American  Protective  Association,  professedly  to  protect  American  institu- 
tions, but  actually  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  from  public  office.  To  protect 
American  institutions  we  have  the  Ku  KIux  Klan,  Coughlinites,  Bundists, 
Christian  Fronters,  and  numerous  other  secret  societies.  We  have  legitimate 
societies  such  as  the  American  Legion.  Since  membership  in  any  of  these 
societies  is  limited  to  certain  citizens,  and  since  an  American  is  defined  in  the 
dictionary  as,  "An  aboriginal,  or  one  of  the  various  copper-colored  natives 
found  on  the  American  continent  by  the  Europeans,"  I  conclude  that  Ameri- 
canism might  be  defined  as  those  principles  set  up  by  any  narrow,  bigoted,  or 
intolerant  group  operating  for  their  mutual  gain  or  profits,  but  claiming 
patriotic  attachment  to  the  United  States,  its  interests  and  institutions. 

— Julius  Zimmerman. 
Americanism  and  Faith 

[Americanism]  means,  first  of  all,  a  love  for  this  country  of  ours,  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  institutions  of  this  nation,  a  pride  in  the  history  of  this  people 
to  which  we  belong.  And  to  this  extent  Americanism  is  simply  another  word 
for  patriotism.  But  it  means,  also,  I  think,  more  than  this:  it  means  a  frank 
acceptance  of  the  principles  which  underlie  our  government  here  in  the  United 
States.  It  means,  therefore,  a  faith  in  our  fellow  man,  a  belief  in  liherty  and 
in  equality.  It  implies,  further,  so  it  seems  to  me,  a  confidence  in  the  future  of 
this  country,  a  confidence  in  its  destiny,  a  buoyant  hopefulness  that  the  right 
will  surely  prevail.1  — Brander  Matthews. 

^Reprinted  from  Parts  of  Speech:  Essays  on  English,  1901,  by  permission  of  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,   publishers. 
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1.  My  Definition  of  Happiness 

2.  My  Definition  of  Americanism 

3.  My  Definition  of  Democracy 

4.  Definition  of  Propaganda  (If 
seven  or  eight  people  have  two 
minutes  each  to  define  prop- 
aganda in  class,  they  will,  no 
doubt,  present  surprising  dif- 
ferences in  point  of  view.  It 
is  an  interesting  experiment  to 
see  if  a  class  committee  can 
form  a  composite  definition  of 
propaganda,  or  happiness,  or 
Americanism,  on  which  the 
class  would  generally  agree.) 


5.  Definition 

6.  Definition 

7.  Definition 

8.  Definition 

9.  Definition 

10.  Definition 

11.  Definition 

12.  Definition 

13.  Definition 
Man" 

14.  Definition 

15.  Definition 

16.  Definition 

17.  Definition 


of  Peace 
of  a  Gentleman 
of  a  Cheat 
of  Fascism 
of  Communism 
of  "a  Fact" 
of  "an  Opinion" 
of  College 
of    "an    Educated 

of  a  Criminal 
of  a  Sweetheart 
of  Courage 
of  Cowardice 


us 
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13.     PHRASING  DEFINITIONS 

Phrase  definitions  of  the  terms  below,  using  nouns  only  to  descrit 
genus  and  including  appropriate  differentiae.  Use  the  dictionary  : 
but  not  exclusively.  Often  only  encyclopedia  articles  can  give  the  inf< 
tion  with  which  one  can  phrase  a  satisfactory  definition. 

Name                                                  Genus                    Differentia 
1.  A  pencil  —  —  —  —  


2.  An    automobile    —    — 


3.  A  funnel 


4.  A    transformer    —    — 


5.  A    penguin   —   —   — 


6.  Humanism    —    — 
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7.  Romanticism 


8.  A    fact 


9.  Propaganda 


10.  A  gentleman  — 


11.  Humor    —   —   —   — 


12.  Love 
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.   MEETING  THE  STANDARDS 
Theme  XI 

To  what  extent  have  you  met  the  standards  for  a  definition  theme 
as  outlined  in  the  chart  below?  At  the  end  of  your  theme,  if  the  instructor 
so  directs,  write  a  brief  paragraph  in  which  you  analyze  your  theme  by 
these  criteria. 

1 .  In  the  first  sentence  of  my  theme  I  have  written  a  logical  definition, 
including  genus  and  differentia. 

2.  I  have  developed  this  definition  by  example  or  details,  not  by 
generalization. 

3.  In  my  example  or  details  I  have  used  six  or  seven  vivid  images; 
I  have  attempted  by  this  means  to  transport  the  reader  to  the  scene  of 
my  experience. 

4.  I  have  examined  my  sentence  structure  to  make  sure  that  I  have 
opened  my  sentences  with  at  least  five  or  six  different  grammatical  con- 
structions. 

5.  I  have  also  varied  my  sentence  length,  having  some  sentences  of 
fewer  than  ten  words  and  one  or  two  sentences  of  over  thirty  words. 

6.  I  have  revised  my  diction  carefully,  leaving  out  ordinary,  colorless 
words  and  substituting  distinctive  words.  I  have  used  at  least  five  or 
six  words  not  common  in  conversation. 

7.  I  have  avoided  my  habitual  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
sentence  structure. 

On  Preferring  Lucidity  to  Liveliness 

If  you  could  write  lucidly,  simply,  euphoniously  and  yet  with  liveliness  you 
would  write  perfectly:  you  would  write  like  Voltaire.  And  yet  we  know  how 
fatal  the  pursuit  of  liveliness  may  be;  it  may  result  in  the  tiresome  acrobatics 
of  Meredith.  Macaulay  and  Carlyle  were  in  their  different  ways  arresting;  but 
at  the  heavy  cost  of  naturalness.  Their  flashy  effects  distract  the  mind.  They 
destroy  their  persuasiveness;  you  would  not  believe  a  man  was  very  intent  on 
ploughing  a  furrow  if  he  carried  a  hoop  with  him  and  jumped  through  it  at 
every  other  step.  A  good  style  should  show  no  sign  of  effort. 

— Somerset  Maugham,  The  Summing  Up.1 


1  Copyright,    1938 ;   reprinted  by  permission   of  Doubleday,  Doran,  and  Company,   Inc. 
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My  heart  is  like  a  singing  bird 

Whose  nest  is  in  a  watered  shoot 
My  heart  is  like  an  apple-tree 

Whose    bough    is    bent    with    thick-set    fruit; 
My  heart  is  like  a  rainbow  shell 

That  paddles  in  a  halcyon  sea; 
My  heart  is  gladder  than  all  these 

Because  my  love  is  come  to  me.  — Christina  Rossetti. 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  XII 

IN  THE  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fever  el  the  father  of  the  hero,  Sir  Austin, 
tries  unsuccessfully  to  direct  Richard's  impluses  during  the  dangerous 
period  of  the  Magnetic  Age,  a  time  of  youth  which  Meredith  describes 
as  "the  Age  of  violent  attractions,  when  to  hear  mention  of  love  is 
dangerous,  and  to  see  it,  a  communication  of  the  disease."  To  protect  his 
son,  Sir  Austin  sends  away  the  lovers  among  his  servants  and  even  warns 
his  sister  against  allowing  any  expressions  of  affection  which  Richard 
might  chance  to  see.  Ironically  enough,  however,  it  is  Sir  Austin  himself, 
kissing  the  hand  of  Lady  Blandish,  who  reveals  to  Richard  the  secret  of 
the  youth's  restlessness.  A  short  while  later  Richard  meets  and  falls  in 
love  with  Lucy  Desborough,  a  beautiful  country  girl,  gentle  and  lovely, 
but  utterly  unsuited  in  Sir  Austin's  eyes  to  his  aristocratic  son.  As  Mere- 
dith writes:  "When  nature  makes  us  ripe  for  love,  it  seldom  occurs  that 
the  Fates  are  behindhand  in  furnishing  a  temple  for  the  flame." 

Everybody  has  passed  through  the  Magnetic  Age.  The  authors  re- 
member our  own  Magnetic  Ages  so  well  that  we  should  be  disingenuous 
to  omit  from  this  book  an  invitation  to  write  on  some  of  the  most  intense 
experiences,  whether  bitter  or  exhilarating,  that  life  can  offer.  With  this 
conviction  we  have  already  invited  a  number  of  our  students  to  write 
on  romance,  sweethearts,  and  moonlight.  Although  we  have  found  them 
responsive,  even  anxious,  to  write  from  these  topics,  we  urge  you  to  read 
this  chapter  with  a  skeptical  attitude,  resolving,  if  you  think  the  subject 
matter  too  delicate  or  personal,  to  pass  it  by  for  a  more  superficial  or 
conventional  topic  of  your  own  choosing.  To  do  this  would  be  to  relinquish 
as  theme  material  some  of  the  richest,  most  persistent  patterns  of  your 
experience.  But  your  desire  for  reticence  on  this  point  would  be  satisfied, 
and  this  is  a  reticence  we  teachers  are  bound  to  respect. 
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There  are,  however,  many  approaches  to  this  topic,  some  of  which 
cannot  be  embarrassing  even  to  the  most  reticent  student.  For  instance, 
almost  anybody  can  write  a  humorous  and  interesting  sketch  on  the  topic, 
"My  First  Date."  Everyone  retains  a  memory  with  connotation  comical 
or  sad  or  lovely  of  his  first  sweetheart.  It  is  this  type  of  experience  that 
Miss  RufFalo  has  used  with  such  persuasiveness  in  "Juan  at  the  Gate." 
In  our  memories  live  the  intense  moods  born  of  love,  moods  of  frustra- 
tion, despair,  ecstasy,  worship,  anticipation,  airy  optimism,  longing,  re- 
pugnance, sacrifice.  From  one  of  these  moods  any  person  who  feels  in- 
tensely and  remembers  clearly  may  create  a  human  record  of  high  worth. 
To  select  for  this  type  of  theme  an  uprooting  experience  such  as  Mr. 
Scarth  has  described  in  "Seedtime"  is  to  be  well  started  on  a  memorable 
experiment  in  self-expression. 

Definitions  of  Love 

Thoughts  about  love,  love  between  boy  and  girl,  man  and  woman, 
disturb  the  heart  and  harass  the  mind  more  frequently  than  any  other  life 
pattern.  For  this  reason  love  finds  a  place,  larger  and  more  intense  than 
any  other,  in  masterpieces  of  literature.  For  this  reason,  too,  each  of  us 
shapes  his  own  definition  of  love,  not  once,  but  often.  As  we  look  back, 
we  know  that  our  conception  of  love,  even  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  was 
drastically  different  from  what  we  held  at  eighteen  or  twenty.  Of  the 
following  definitions  of  love,  select  the  ones  which  you  believe  are  the 
most  truthful. 

1.  Love  is  the  suffering  that  springs  from  indifference,  real  or  assumed. 

2.  Love  is  a  feeling  of  tenderness,  of  wanting  to  watch  over,  guard,  or 
protect  the  loved  one. 

3.  Love  is  a  desire  for  complete  unity,  physical,  spiritual,  and  intellectual. 

4.  Love  is  a  desire  to  share  every  experience,  ecstatic,  inspirational,  base, 
or  trivial  with  an  understanding  person. 

5.  Love  is  anticipation  of  physical  union  impelled  by  the  physical  func- 
tions implanted  in  us  by  nature. 

There  is  a  certain  age  at  which  human  nature  is  desirous  of  procreation- 
procreation  which  must  be  in  beauty  and  not  in  deformity;  and  this  procrea- 
tion is  the  union  of  man  and  woman,  and  is  a  divine  thing;  for  conception  and 
generation  are  an  immortal  principle  in  the  mortal  creature,  and  in  the  in- 
harmonious they  can  never  be.  — Plato,  Symposium. 

6.  Love  is  an  unalterable  selfless  devotion.  This  is  Shakespeare's  definition 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  personality  of  Desdemona. 
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Sonnet  CXVI 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments:  Love  is  not  love 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove. 

Oh,  no!  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken: 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose   worth's   unknown,   although  his   height   be  taken. 

Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom: 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

7.  Love  is  the  instantaneous  recognition  of  compatibility.  To  Plato  love  was 
the  recognition  of  the  perfect  companion,  recognition  based  on  memory  of  a 
prenatal,  perfect  existence. 

Who   ever  loved  who  loved  not   at  first  sight? — Christopher  Marlowe. 

8.  Love  is  worship  of  physical  perfection. 

9.  Love  is  the  harmony  of  tastes  and  desires:  tastes  in  good  books,  enter- 
tainment, friends,  household  furnishings,  ideals  of  success,  moral  convictions. 

Criteria  of  Success  in  Marriage 

By  traditional  analysis  Americans  are  romantic,  Europeans  realistic. 
Americans  marry  for  love,  Europeans  for  material  security,  family  prestige, 
similar  tastes  and  ideas.  In  the  piercingly  lovely  story,  The  Apple-Tree, 
John  Galsworthy  pictures  a  crisis  in  a  young  Englishman's  life,  a  crisis  in 
which  he  chooses  a  sophisticated  woman  of  his  own  social  station  in 
preference  to  a  beautiful  but  untutored  farmer  girl.  Is  it  true  that  this 
decision  is  more  typical  of  Europeans  than  Americans?  It  is  certain  that 
in  choosing  a  wife  or  husband,  other  things  than  love  are  important  to 
the  average  American  college  student.  What  qualities  do  you  think  most 
essential  in  a  husband  or  wife?  What  qualities  would  you  add  to  the  list? 
Write  them  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

Ideal  Husband  Ideal    Wife 

Professional  ambition  Sympathetic    understanding    of    hus- 
Good  health  band's  personality 

Handsomeness  Good  health 

Fidelity  to  the  wife  Amiable   disposition 

Amiable  disposition  Beauty 
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Ability  to  make  a  good  living  Feminine  attractiveness 

Esthetic  appreciation  Interest  in  ideas,  discussion 
Imagination     to     understand     wife's      Patience  as  a  mother 

sensibilities  Acceptable  family  background 

Skillful  use  of  income  Ability     to     handle     family     income 
Appeal  of  masculinity  wisely 

Interested  in  good  books  Poise  and  grace  in  social  affairs 

Skill  in  rearing  children  Ability    to    cook,    keep    house,    make 
Acceptable  family  background  home  beautiful 

College  education  College  education 

Similar  religious  convictions  Similar    religious    convictions 

Juan  at  the  Gate 

Juan  was  seven.  I  was  three.  As  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  on  those  summer 
afternoons,  I  would  get  up  from  the  swing  and  run  down  the  long  boardwalk 
to  the  backyard  gate.  How  long  the  boardwalk  seemed  and  so  shiny  white!  I 
had  seen  father  making  it  from  fresh  new  boards  that  had  a  nice  odor.  My 
swing  was  made  of  the  same  boards.  Mother  kept  the  swing  and  the  walk  a 
new  white  by  frequent  scrubbings.  Great  green  cornstalks  grew  close  to  the 
walk  on  either  side  and  towered  high  above  me.  The  tomato  plants  further 
down  the  walk  were  not  so  tall,  but  they  frightened  me.  Once  I  had  seen  Father 
take  a  big  fat  green  bug  from  the  vine  and  smash  it.  Down  near  the  gate 
chickens  clucked  and  fluttered  away  as  I  came  near.  Juan  was  waiting,  sitting 
on  a  big  black  stone  just  outside  the  gate,  the  sun  turning  his  fine  blond  hair 
into  a  golden  crown.  On  his  face  the  skin  was  a  smooth  pink-white  and  trans- 
parent. His  eyes  were  a  light  golden  color  with  just  a  hint  of  brown.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  eyes  that  fascinated  me.  Never  did  I  tire  of  looking  into  them.  But  we 
did  not  speak.  My  forehead  would  rest  on  the  fence  post  while  I  watched  him. 
From  the  other  side  of  the  fence  he  would  watch  me.  Never  did  I  open  the 
gate  to  invite  him  inside.  Mother  did  not  permit  me  to  have  playmates.  With 
restless  movements  of  his  feet  he  would  stir  the  dry  black  dirt  into  little  hills. 
Dust  would  climb  over  his  shoes,  to  be  rubbed  off  later  in  the  green  grass. 
Then  far  away  I  could  hear  someone  calling.  Off  Juan  would  go  to  his  world 
for  another  day.  One  day  in  the  late  summer  when  I  was  seated  in  my  swing,  I 
saw  Juan  running  down  the  alley.  When  I  reached  the  gate,  he  was  standing 
there  breathless  and  sobbing.  And  because  he  was  crying,  I  cried.  He  held  out 
his  hand  and  gave  me  a  tiny  gold  cross.  For  the  first  time  he  spoke  to  me  and 
then  he  said  only  one  word,  "Mary!"  and  ran  crying  down  the  alley  to  the 
urgent  call  of  "Juan!"  that  came  from  his  world.  Often  I  have  wondered  how 
he  knew  my  name.  Juan  never  came  to  me  again.  Years  later,  when  I  found 
that  he  had  moved  away,  I  remembered  his  sobs  and  his  tears  and  understood 
at  last.  The  tiny  gold  cross  is  with  me  still.  It  is  so  very  small  I  fear  I  may 
lose  it,  so  I  keep  it  locked  away  in  a  tiny  satin-lined  ring  box,  like  the  fragile 
memory  of  him  that  I  keep  in  a  secret  corner  of  my  heart.  — Mary  Ruffalo. 
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Seedtime 

During  the  last  year  a  charming  classmate  took  almost  complete  possession 
of  my  dreams.  It  was  during  a  time  when  life  had  grown  stale  and  tasteless  to 
me  that  I  became  infected  with  the  germ.  My  studies  had  become  an  endless 
drudgery;  the  winter  weather  was  a  merciless  scourge;  even  the  poetry  that 
had  always  held  an  infinite  charm  for  me  had  become  prosaic.  Despairingly  I 
began  to  look  about  me  for  something  that  would  deliver  me  from  my 
lethargy.  Perhaps  it  was  this  aimless  search  that  brought  me  to  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Hi-Y  and  Girl  Reserve  clubs  one  Monday  evening  last  January  despite 
the  thirty-five  lines  of  Virgil  and  several  problems  in  physics.  I  arrived  a  little 
late.  My  footsteps  echoed  throughout  the  partially  filled  auditorium  as  I  made 
my  way  to  the  Hi-Y  section  of  seats.  When  I  had  found  a  seat,  I  turned  my 
attention  to  the  speaker.  It  was  M — ,  who  had  been  in  nearly  all  of  my  classes 
for  six  years.  I  had  never  thought  of  her  except  as  an  excellent  student  and  a 
member  of  a  rather  well-to-do  family.  But  tonight,  in  search  of  escape,  I  gazed 
long  and  thoughtfully  at  the  burnished  gold  of  her  hair  and  the  fresh  eager 
face  that  melted  when  she  smiled.  I  saw  the  long  sleeves  of  her  brown 
checkered  blouse,  the  exquisite  whiteness  of  her  hands,  and  the  laces  of  her 
shoe  which  entwined  about  her  ankle  once  or  twice  and  hung  in  tasseled  ends. 
When  she  had  taken  her  seat  on  the  platform,  I  watched  her  as  she  whimsically 
arched  her  eyebrows  towards  the  speaker.  Suddenly  I  wondered  if  I  could 
make  myself  fall  in  love  with  M — .  I  realized  that  it  would  not,  could  not  be 
requited  love,  but  I  wanted  to  free  myself  from  a  drab  existence.  As  the  idea 
grew,  I  nourished  it  in  my  heart.  I  was  near  M —  every  day,  because  her  last 
initial  like  mine  was  near  the  end  of  the  alphabet;  thus  in  many  classes  my 
desk  was  just  behind  hers.  I  began  to  watch  her  closely,  drinking  in  her 
gracefulness  and  daintiness.  In  all  the  years  I  had  sat  behind  her  I  had  often 
whispered  into  her  ear  during  class  time.  Now  when  I  tried  to  employ  it  to 
advantage,  it  gave  me  infinite  pleasure  when  she  turned  quickly  to  favor  me 
with  a  glorious  smile  that  made  my  heart  sing.  I  took  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  be  near  her  or  even  to  see  her.  I  always  tried  to  get  a  chapel  seat 
behind  her  so  that  I  could  devour  her  with  my  eyes.  I  became  obsessed  with 
her  very  presence.  Every  time  I  heard  a  beautiful  love  song,  it  was  sung  only 
for  her;  every  time  I  saw  something  beautiful — a  picture  of  a  lovely  woman, 
the  fresh  green  of  new  spring  grass,  the  tender  delicately  fragrant  petals  of 
a  pink  rose — it  reminded  me  only  of  her  loveliness.  — Howard  Scarth. 

In  Thomas  Hardy's  The  Woodlanders,  of  which  the  passage  below 
forms  the  conclusion,  Giles  Winterborne  dies  from  exposure  when  he 
gives  up  his  cabin  to  shelter  Grace  Melbury  for  the  night.  Finally  ap- 
preciating his  utter  devotion,  Grace  makes  weekly  pilgrimages  to  his 
grave.  She  is  accompanied  by  Marty  South,  an  unlearned  peasant  girl, 
who  has  loved  Giles  unrequitedly  through  all  his  troubles.  At  last,  how- 
ever, Grace  loves  again,  and  this  time  Marty  is  at  the  grave  alone. 
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At  Giles's  Grave 

Immediately  they  had  dropped  down  the  hill  she  entered  the  churchyard, 
going  to  a  secluded  corner  behind  the  bushes  where  rose  the  unadorned  stone 
that  marked  the  last  bed  of  Giles  Winterborne.  As  this  solitary  and  silent 
girl  stood  there  in  the  moonlight,  a  straight  slim  figure,  clothed  in  a  plaitless 
gown,  the  contours  of  womanhood  so  undeveloped  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible in  her,  the  marks  of  poverty  and  toil  effaced  by  the  misty  hour,  she 
touched  sublimity  at  points,  and  looked  almost  like  a  being  who  had  rejected 
with  indifference  the  attribute  of  sex  for  the  loftier  quality  of  abstract 
humanism.  She  stooped  down  and  cleared  away  the  withered  flowers  that 
Grace  and  herself  had  laid  there  the  previous  week,  and  put  her  fresh  ones  in 
their  place. 

"Now,  my  own,  own  love,"  she  whispered,  "you  are  mine,  and  only  mine; 
for  she  has  forgot  'ee  at  last,  although  for  her  you  died!  But  I — whenever  I 
get  up  I'll  think  of  'ee,  and  whenever  I  lie  down  I'll  think  of  'ee  again.  When- 
ever I  plant  the  young  larches  I'll  think  that  none  can  plant  as  you  planted; 
and  whenever  I  split  a  gad,  and  whenever  I  turn  the  cider  wring,  I'll  say 
none  could  do  it  like  you.  If  ever  I  forget  your  name  let  me  forget  home  and 
heaven!  .  .  .  But  no,  no,  my  love,  I  never  can  forget  'ee;  for  you  was  a  good 
man,  and  did  good  things!"  *  — Thomas  Hardy. 

Love  Is  Tender 

Love  is  young  and  also  tender;  he  ought  to  have  a  poet  like  Homer  to  de- 
scribe his  tenderness,  as  Homer  says  of  Ate,  that  she  is  a  goddess  and  tender: — 

"Her  feet  are  tender,  for  she  sets  her  steps, 
Not  on  the  ground  but  on  the  heads  of  men": 

herein  is  an  excellent  proof  of  her  tenderness, — that  she  walks  not  upon  the 
hard  but  upon  the  soft.  Let  us  adduce  a  similar  proof  of  the  tenderness  of 
Love;  for  he  walks  not  upon  the  earth,  nor  yet  upon  the  skulls  of  men,  which 
are  not  so  very  soft,  but  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  both  gods  and  men,  which 
are  of  all  things  the  softest:  in  them  he  walks  and  dwells  and  makes  his 
home.  Not  in  every  soul  without  exception,  for  where  there  is  hardness  he 
departs,  where  there  is  softness  there  he  dwells;  and  nestling  always  with  his 
feet  and  in  all  manner  of  ways  in  the  softest  of  soft  places,  how  can  he  be 
other  than  the  softest  of  all  things?  Of  a  truth  he  is  the  tenderest  as  well  as 
the  youngest,  and  also  he  is  of  flexile  form;  for  if  he  were  hard  and  without 
flexure  he  could  not  enfold  all  things,  or  wind  his  way  into  and  out  of  every 
soul  of  man  undiscovered.  And  a  proof  of  his  flexibility  and  symmetry  of 
form  is  his  grace,  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  in  an  especial  manner 
the  attribute  of  Love;  ungrace  and  love  are  always  at  war  with  one  another. 
The  fairness  of  his  complexion  is  revealed  by  his  habitation  among  the  flowers ; 

1  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  publishers. 
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for  he  dwells  not  amid  bloomless  or  fading  beauties,  whether  of  body  or  soul 
or  aught  else,  but  in  the  place  of  flowers  and  scents,  there  he  sits  and  abides. 

— Plato,  Symposium. 
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SUGGESTED  TOPICS 


My  First  Date 

My  First  Sweetheart 

The    Weapon    of    Pretended 

Indifference 

Falling  in  Love 

Dating  with  More  than  One 

Fellow  (Girl) 

Definition  of  Love 

Why  I  Do  (Do  Not)  Believe 

in  Love  at  First  Sight 

The  Most   Important  Quality 

in  a  Husband   (Wife) 


9.    A  Date  I  Didn't  Like 

10.  My  Ideal  College  Boy  (Girl) 

11.  Why  I  Approve  (Disapprove) 
of  Petting 

12.  Ordeal  at  a  Dance 

13.  Falling  Out  of  Love 

14.  Income    Necessary    for    Mar- 
riage 

15.  What  I  Expect  from  a  Hus- 
band   (Wife) 


NAME  DATE 

14.     FIVE  DISTINGUISHED  SENTENCES 

The  following  sentences  we  have  selected  from  five  masters 
of  prose  as  possessing  structure  and  diction  worthy  of  imitation. 
Compose  five  sentences  of  similar  structure,  first  taking  care  to 
make  your  elements  grammatically  parallel  with  the  original. 
Then  examine  each  word  critically,  asking  yourself:  "Is  it  ordinary, 
overworked?  Is  it  lusterless,  lacking  in  intensity,  as  compared  to 
the  original?"  Work  over  the  diction  of  each  sentence  very  closely, 
giving  special  attention  to  suggestive  verbs  and  participles.  Use 
similes  as  in  the  original  sentences. 

1.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  Leonardo  again,  at  Rome  in  1514,  sur- 
rounded by  his  mirrors  and  vials  and  furnaces,  making  strange 
toys  that  seemed  alive  of  wax  and  quicksilver. — Walter  Pater. 


2.  The  moon  had  just  risen,  very  golden,  over  the  hill,  and  like  a 
bright,  powerful,  watching  spirit  peered  through  the  bars  of  an 
ash  tree's  half-naked  boughs. — John  Galsworthy. 


3.  It  never  really  dies,  then,  the  soul  that  can  suffer  so  excruciatingly 
and  so  interminably  like  that  strange  moss  which  may  lie  on  a 
dusty  shelf  half  a  century,  and  yet,  if  placed  in  water,  grows  green 
again. — Willa  Cather. 
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4.  As  this  solitary  and  silent  girl  stood  there  in  the  moonlight,  a 
straight  slim  figure,  clothed  in  a  plaitless  gown,  the  contours  of 
womanhood  so  undeveloped  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  in  her, 
the  marks  of  poverty  and  toil  effaced  by  the  misty  hour,  she 
touched  sublimity  at  points,  and  looked  almost  like  a  being  who 
had  rejected  with  indifference  the  attribute  of  sex  for  the  loftier 
quality  of  abstract  humanism. — Thomas  Hardy. 


Neither  blindness,  nor  gout,  nor  age,  nor  penury,  nor  domestic 
afflictions,  nor  political  disappointments,  nor  abuse,  nor  proscrip- 
tion, nor  neglect,  had  power  to  disturb  his  sedate  and  majestic 
patience. — Thomas  B.  Macaulay,  "Milton." 
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HINTS  FOR  THEME  JUDGMENT 
Theme  XII 

1.  To  achieve  understatement  and  restraint,  and  to  avoid  the  tone  of 
sentimentality,  I  have  avoided  generalized  statements  about  love.  I  have 
relied  on  images  to  suggest  my  meaning. 

2.  This  theme  is  not  a  chore  but  the  product  of  a  serious  purpose: 
to  express  something  fundamental  in  my  personality.  Like  all  others,  I 
have  thought  about  love  often  and  intensely.  I  have  given  these  thoughts 
the  expression  they  deserve. 

3.  Feeling  deeply  about  my  subject,  I  have  taken  exceptional  pa'-ns  in 
the  writing. 

4.  I  have  weeded  out  all  trite  phrases;  I  have  substituted  specific  for 
general  words;  I  have  revised  my  sentences  carefully  to  achieve  variety 
in  structure;  I  have  achieved  more  intense  imagery  than  in  former  themes. 

The  Child  as  an  Artist 

To  the  child's  imagaination  everything  is  alive — -stones,  trees,  plants,  even 
household  objects.  For  him  everything  has  a  soul.  He  sees  things  quite  dif- 
ferently from  the  man.  Nor  is  this  the  only  reason  for  the  superiority  of  the 
child's  powers  of  observation.  His  instinctive  knowledge,  the  knowledge  in- 
herited from  millions  of  past  lives,  is  still  fresh,  not  dulled  by  the  weight 
of  the  myriad  impressions  of  education  and  personal  experience.  Ask  a  child, 
for  example,  what  he  thinks  of  a  certain  stranger.  He  will  look  and  say,  "I 
like  him,"  or  "I  dislike  him."  Should  you  ask,  "Why  do  you  dislike  that 
man?"  the  child,  after  some  diffkhlty,  will  tell  you  that  he  does  not  like 
something  in  his  face.  Press  the  little  fellow  further  to  explain,  and  after  a 
long  and  painful  effort  he  will  suddenly  come  out  with  a  comparison  or 
startling  truth  that  will  surprise  you,  showing  that  he  has  perceived  something 
in  the  face  that  you  did  not  see.  This  same  instinctive  power  is  the  real 
power  of  the  artist,  and  it  is  the  power  that  distinguishes  literature  from  mere 
writing.  — Lafcadio  Hearn, 
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Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 

Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  at  the  ground, 

The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 

And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 

Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair  .   .    . 

Who  loosened  and  let  down  this  brutal  jaw? 

Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  this  brain? 

— Edwin  Markham,  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe." 

THEME   ASSIGNMENT   XIII 

ALMOST  TWO  HUNDRED  years  ago,  after  fourteen  years  of  in- 
termittent composition,  Thomas  Gray  sent  forth  his  masterpiece, 
"Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard."  Over  the  lives  of  the  humble 
people  buried  in  rustic  simplicity  under  the  stones,  he  let  his  imagination 
play,  ceaselessly  pondering  the  secret  of  their  destiny.  Into  his  famous 
poem  Gray  wrote  his  answer:  These  people  lived  and  died  obscurely, 
without  worldly  success,  merely  by  the  accident  of  an  unfavorable  environ- 
ment. In  youth  they  were  potentially  great  men,  among  them  a  Milton,  a 
Hampden,  a  Cromwell,  "some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire." 
But  the  great  men  never  flowered:  the  soil  was  too  poor  and  stony. 
There  were  two  unsurmountable  barriers,  wrote  Gray,  to  the  release  of 
their  creativeness:  one  was  poverty,  and  one  was  ignorance: 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll; 
Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

We  frequently  hear  people  say,  "It  just  isn't  in  them  to  be  successful," 
meaning  that  their  parents  have  not  passed  down  to  them  sufficient 
ambition  or  energy  or  intelligence  with  which  to  cope  with  their  essen- 
tial problems.  But  Gray's  answer  was  this:  "People  naturally  are  creative; 
they  normally  can  be  successful.  But  poverty  and  ignorance  choke  them 
off;  they  never  realize  their  powers  of  personality  or  intelligence." 

Although  Thomas  Gray  was  not  a  sociologist,  many  social  thinkers 
since  his  day  have  concurred  with  his  conclusion.  Henry  George,  for 
example,  claimed  not  only  that  all  men  are  creative,  but  he  insisted  that 
"the  differences  of  natural  power — i.e.,  creative  and  intellectual  ability — 

128 
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are  not  greater  than  the  differences  of  stature  or  of  physical  strength." 
To  George  as  to  Gray,  it  was  the  collective  crime  of  poverty  and  not 
some  inherited  deficiency,  as  of  ambition  or  intelligence,  that  doomed 
so  many  millions  of  people  to  lives  of  obscurity  and  frustration.  "To 
remove  want  and  the  fear  of  want,"  wrote  George,  "to  give  to  all 
classes  leisure  and  comfort  and  independence,  the  decencies  and  refine- 
ments of  life,  the  opportunities  of  mental  and  moral  development,  would 
be  like  turning  water  on  a  desert." 

Not  only  is  environment  responsible  for  the  release  or  expression  of 
creative  talent,  some  experts  say;  it  is  also  the  determining  influence  in 
the  formation  of  character.  Robert  Owen's  conclusion  that  "man's  char- 
acter is  made  for  him  and  not  by  him,"  finds  many  exponents  today. 
When  Father  Flanagan  of  Boys'  Town  said,  "There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  bad  boy,"  he  agreed  with  Owen's  conclusion.  Those  of  the  present 
day  who  maintain  that  environment  is  responsible  for  criminal  tendencies 
follow  the  same  philosophy.  In  his  remarkable  story,  "How  Does  It 
Feel  to  Be  Free?,"  Manuel  Komroff  paints  a  picture  of  a  released  criminal 
who  is  so  bound  by  prison  habits  of  ten  years  that  he  cannot  be  com- 
fortable until  he  has  rearranged  his  room  on  the  order  of  a  cell  and 
has  returned  to  the  eating  and  sleeping  habits  of  prison  life.  Although 
this  may  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  pervading  power  of  environment,  it 
shows  the  trend  among  those  contemporary  thinkers  who  believe  it  to 
be  decisive  in  man's  destiny. 

The  implications  of  this  point  of  view,  whether  rejected  or  accepted, 
are  vital  to  any  thoughtful  citizen.  If  one  accepts  this  emphasis  on  envi- 
ronment, he  assumes  toward  the  weak  or  unsuccessful  fellow  men  an 
attitude  of  complete  sympathy,  placing  the  blame  for  their  deficiencies  not 
upon  them  individually,  but  upon  the  society  as  a  whole  that  determines 
their  environment.  If  environment  is  responsible,  the  environment  must 
be  changed  by  social  action.  Unemployment,  poverty,  ignorance,  disease 
must  be  banished  by  co-operative  methods  rather  than  by  individual 
initiative.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  thoughtful  citizen  rejects  this  emphasis 
on  environment  and  maintains  that  all  life  is  a  struggle  for  existence  in 
which  the  fittest  survive,  claiming  that  our  destiny  lies  in  our  hereditary 
attributes,  then  he  can,  of  course,  feel  no  great  responsibility  for  the 
alleviation  of  human  misery  or  the  banishment  of  ignorance.  We  have 
always  had  the  poor  and  ignorant  with  us,  he  claims,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries only  a  few  are  talented  or  creative.  These  few  cannot  be  restrained 
by  their  environment.  They  will  rise  to  their  success  whatever  happens. 
Let  each  man  individually  stand  or  fall  on  his  own  feet,  depending  upon 
his  own  energy  and  initiative  to  achieve  success.   As  you  cannot  make 
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gold  out  of  lead,  so  you  cannot  pull  people  out  of  the  mire  of  ignorance 
and  degradation.  They  must  help  themselves.  Once  a  person  is  convinced, 
as  some  of  our  psychologists  are,  that  man's  destiny  depends  ninety  per 
cent  on  hereditary  factors,  this  reasoning  is  perfectly  logical. 

SUGGESTED  SPEECH  PROJECT 

Not  all  experts  are  agreed  on  the  answer  to  the  questions  below. 
Choose  the  question  you  think  is  most  interesting,  read  what  you  can 
on  the  topic,  especially  from  the  books  listed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
and  present  your  conclusions  to  the  class  in  a  two  or  three  minute  talk. 

1.  When  does  environment  begin  to  act? 

2.  In  creating  intelligence,  which  has  the  greater  influence,  heredity  or 
environment  ? 

3.  Our  physical  characteristics  such  as  the  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  say  the 
psychologists,  are  determined  by  the  genes  transmitted  to  the  children  by  the 
father  and  mother.  Can  psychologists  prove  that  these  genes  transmit  such 
characteristics  as  laziness  and  industriousness  ? 

4.  Is  a  criminal  tendency  inherited?  Or  is  a  criminal  tendency  created 
by  environment? 

5.  Is  man  bad  or  good  by  nature?  That  is,  does  he  inherit  a  natural 
tendency  toward  evil  or  a  natural  tendency  toward  good,  or  both,  or  neither? 

6.  If  man  is  bad  by  nature,  can  a  good  environment  make  him  good? 

7.  If  a  good  environment  cannot  make  a  bad  man  good,  or  selfish  men 
unselfish,  why  have  we  schools  or  churches?  Can  parental  influence  overcome 
evil  tendencies  in  children? 

8.  If  man  cannot  be  changed  by  improving  his  environment,  is  there 
any  hope  for  improvement  except  through  eugenics? 

9.  Does  a  man  inherit  religious  beliefs,  or  does  his  environment  deter- 
mine his  religious  attitudes? 

10.  Can  man  form  his  own  character  in  spite  of  a  bad  inheritance  and 
bad  environment? 

Which  influence,  environment  or  heredity,  predominates  in  determin- 
ing the  following  human  traits: 

1.  Color  of  eyes,  hair,  skin 

2.  Susceptibility  to   disease 

3-  Professional  or  vocational  skill;  ability  to  earn  a  living 

4.  A  violent  temper  or  a  quiet,  amiable  disposition 

5.  Habits  of  cleanliness 

6.  Desire  to  achieve  success;  initiative 

7.  Ability  to  write  creatively 

8.  Fear  of  economic  insecurity 

9.  Obedience  to  the  Ten  Commandments 
10.  Tendency  to  hate  or  love 
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11.  Acquisitiveness;  sense  of  personal  property 

12.  Loyalty  to  one's  family 

13.  Love  of  one's  family 

14.  Rebelliousness  against  authority 

15.  Intelligence 

16.  Good  or  bad  manners 

17.  Ability  to  co-operate;  to  work  well  with  other  people 

Preview  of  Writing  Techniques 

In  reducing  one  of  your  opinions  about  heredity  and  environment  to 
a  single  expository  paragraph,  you  must  solve  two  problems.  One  is  the 
use  of  authorities  for  the  statements  you  make.  A  quotation  from  Plato, 
Henry  George,  or  Rousseau,  taken  from  the  passages  reprinted  in  this 
chapter,  would  lend  weight  to  your  argument.  Statistics  from  your  biology 
or  psychology  textbook  would  show  the  reader  that  you  are  not  merely 
voicing  a  personal  opinion  without  having  done  some  reading  that  sub- 
stantiates it.  This  is  the  approach  that  Miss  Butz  uses  in  her  theme  about 
Paul.  Any  quotations  that  you  use  from  authorities  you  should  put  in 
quotation  marks  and  cite  in  footnotes.  A  theme  filled  with  quotations 
may  be,  however,  dry  and  dull  as  a  column  of  want  ads.  What  you  need 
to  do,  then,  is  to  dramatize  your  conclusion,  preferably  from  a  case 
observed  in  your  own  experience,  as  Miss  Butz  has  done  in  her  story 
of  Paul.  In  "Prolific  Human  Nature,"  as  you  may  have  observed,  Henry 
George  dramatizes  his  point  by  citing  possible  unfavorable  environments 
of  six  famous  men.  Once  an  argument  is  reduced  to  cases,  it  immediately 
strikes  a  note  of  reality  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer.  Plato  drama- 
tizes his  analysis  by  comparing  men  to  metals,  thus  instantly  making  the 
meaning  clear.  The  more  abstract  the  discussion,  the  more  crying  the 
necessity  for  dramatization.  When  you  have  finished  your  theme,  there- 
fore, be  sure  that  it  is  vitalized  with  a  case  study. 

SUGGESTED  TOPICS 

1.  Is  Bad  Temper  Hereditary? 

2.  How  Intelligence  Is  Influenced  by  Environment 

3.  Are  Savage  Impulses  Hereditary? 

4.  Does  Environment  Create  Crime? 

5.  Definition  of  Intelligence 

6.  How  Slums  Breed  Criminals 

7.  Why  I  Believe  in  the  Power  of  Heredity  (Environment) 

8.  What  a  Church  Environment  Has  Meant  to  Me 

9.  An  Ideal  Home  Environment 

10.    Why  Criminal  Tendencies  Are  (Are  Not)  Inherited 
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11.  Joseph  Fort  Newton:  "It  is  easier  to  take  men  out  of  slums  than 

to  take  slums  out  of  men."  Is  this  statement  true  or  false? 

12.  Why  Laziness  Is  (Is  Not)   Inherited 

13.  Why  I  Believe  Progress  Can  Come  Only  through  Genetics 

14.  How  My  Environment  Has  Influenced  My  Personality 

15.  Why  Two  Children  in  the  Same  Home  Have  Different  Environ- 

ments 

Formed  For  Him 

The  character  of  man  is  .  .  .  always  formed  for  him;  it  ...  is  chiefly 
created  by  his  predecessors;  they  give  him,  or  may  give  him,  his  ideas  and 
habits,  which  are  the  powers  that  govern  and  direct  his  conduct.  Man,  there- 
fore, never  did  .  .  .  form  his  own  character.  ...  By  judicious  training  the 
infants  of  any  one  class  in  the  world  may  be  readily  formed  into  men  of  any 
other  class,  even  to  believe  and  declare  that  conduct  to  be  right  and  virtuous 
.  .  .  which  their  parents  had  been  taught  to  believe  and  say  was  wrong  and 
vicious.  — Robert  Owen,  New  View  of  Society. 

Effect  of  Error 

The  members  of  any  community  may  by  degrees  be  trained  to  live  without 
idleness,  without  poverty,  without  crime,  and  without  punishment;  for  each 
of  these  is  the  effect  of  error  in  the  various  systems  prevalent  throughout  the 
world.  — Robert  Owen,  New  View  of  Society. 

Human  Nature  Good? 

See  whither  our  inclinations  lead  us.  Do  we  take  more  delight  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  others  or  their  joys?  Is  it  pleasanter  to  do  a  kind  action  or  an  unkind 
action?  Do  you  delight  in  the  crimes  that  you  behold?  If  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  morality  in  man's  heart,  what  is  the  source  of  his  rapturous  admira- 
tion of  noble  deeds,  his  passionate  devotion  to  great  men?  ...  In  conclu- 
sion, whether  we  will  or  not,  we  pity  the  unfortunate;  when  we  see  their 
suffering  we  suffer  too.  Even  the  most  depraved  are  not  wholly  without  this 
instinct.  The  highwayman  who  robs  the  traveler,  clothes  the  nakedness  of  the 
poor;  the  fiercest  murderer  supports  a  fainting  man.  .  .  .  Tell  me  if  there 
is  any  country  on  earth  where  it  is  a  crime  to  keep  one's  plighted  word,  to  be 
merciful,  helpful,  and  generous,  where  the  good  man  is  scorned,  and  the 
traitor  is  held  in  honor.  — Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  Emile. 

Prolific  Human  Nature 

How  infinitesimal  are  the  forces  that  concur  to  the  advance  of  civilization, 
as  compared  to  the  forces  that  lie  latent!  How  few  are  the  thinkers,  the  dis- 
coverers, the  inventors,  the  organizers,  as  compared  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  people!  Yet  such  men  are  born  in  plenty;  it  is  the  conditions  that  permit 
so  few  to  develop.  There  are  among  men  infinite  diversities  of  aptitude  and 
inclination,  as  there  are  such  infinite  diversities  in  physical  structure  that  among 
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a  million  there  will  not  be  two  that  cannot  be  told  apart.  But,  both  from  ob- 
servation and  reflection,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  differences  of  natural 
power  are  no  greater  than  the  differences  of  stature  or  of  physical  strength. 
Turn  to  the  lives  of  great  men,  and  see  how  easily  they  might  never  have  been 
heard  of.  Had  Caesar  come  of  a  proletarian  family;  had  Napoleon  entered 
the  world  a  few  years  earlier;  had  Columbus  gone  into  the  Church  instead  of 
going  to  sea ;  had  Shakespeare  been  apprenticed  to  a  cobbler  or  chimney-sweep ; 
had  Sir  Isaac  Newton  been  assigned  by  fate  the  education  and  the  toil  of  an 
agricultural  laborer;  had  Dr.  Adam  Smith  been  born  in  the  coal  hews,  or 
Herbert  Spencer  forced  to  get  his  living  as  a  factory  operative,  what  would 
their  talents  have  availed?  But  there  would  have  been,  it  will  be  said,  other 
Caesars  or  Napoleons,  Columbuses  or  Shakespeares,  Newtons,  Smiths,  or 
Spencers.  This  is  true.  And  it  shows  how  prolific  is  our  human  nature.  As  the 
common  worker  is  on  need  transformed  into  queen  bee,  so,  when  circumstances 
favor  his  development,  what  might  otherwise  pass  for  a  common  man  rises 
into  a  hero  or  leader,  discoverer  or  teacher,  sage  or  saint.  So  widely  has  the 
sower  scattered  the  seed,  so  strong  is  the  germinative  force  that  bids  it  bud 
and  blossom.  But,  alas,  for  the  stony  ground,  and  the  birds  and  the  tares!  For 
one  who  attains  his  full  stature,  how  many  are  stunted  and  deformed! 

— Henry   George,    Progress   and   Poverty. 

Brass  and  Gold 

Citizens,  we  shall  say  to  them  .  .  .  you  are  brothers,  yet  God  has  framed 
you  differently.  Some  of  you  have  the  power  of  command,  and  in  the  com- 
position of  these  he  has  mingled  gold,  wherefore  also  they  have  the  greatest 
honor;  others  he  has  made  of  silver,  to  be  auxiliaries;  others  again  who  are  to 
be  husbandmen  and  craftsmen  he  has  composed  of  brass  and  iron;  and  the 
species  will  generally  be  preserved  in  the  children.  But  as  all  are  of  the  same 
original  stock,  a  golden  parent  will  sometimes  have  a  silver  son,  or  a  silver 
parent  a  golden  son.  And  God  proclaims  as  a  first  principle  to  the  ruler,  and 
above  all  else,  that  there  is  nothing  which  they  should  so  anxiously  guard,  or 
of  which  they  are  to  be  such  good  guardians,  as  of  the  purity  of  the  race.  They 
should  observe  what  elements  mingle  in  their  offspring;  for  if  the  son  of  a 
golden  or  silver  parent  has  an  admixture  of  brass  and  iron,  then  nature  orders 
a  transposition  of  ranks,  and  the  eye  of  the  ruler  must  not  be  pitiful  toward 
the  child  because  he  has  to  descend  in  the  scale  and  become  a  husbandman  or 
artisan,  just  as  there  may  be  sons  of  artisans  who  having  an  admixture  of 
gold  or  silver  in  them  are  raised  to  honor,  and  become  guardians  or  auxiliaries. 
For  an  oracle  says  that  when  a  man  of  brass  or  iron  guards  the  State,  it  will 
be  destroyed.  — Plato,   The  Republic. 

Home  Town  Boy 

The  steadily  mounting  crime  bill  is  forcing  upon  us  a  realization  of  the 
direful  consequences  of  unfavorable  environment.  As  one  author  writes:  "So- 
ciety takes  individuals  with  diverse  genetic  backgrounds  and  makes  equal   .    .    . 
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demands  upon  them.''1  This  was  true  of  my  classmate  Paul,  a  boy  of  foreign- 
born  illiterate  parents,  often  besotted  by  liquor  and  oblivious  to  cleanliness  or 
their  children's  welfare.  Paul  was  shunned  by  the  students  in  our  class  as  an 
undesirable  comrade.  Even  I,  of  foreign  parentage  also,  was  admonished  by 
my  friends  that  I  was  acting  very  unwisely  when  I  said  "Hello!"  and  lent  him 
my  arithmetic  paper.  To  pity  him  without  aiding  him  was  useless.  Feeling  him- 
self an  outcast,  Paul  resorted  to  "playing  hooky";  then,  influenced  by  older 
fellows,  he  began  to  steal.  Finally  the  police  caught  him  with  a  stolen  bathing 
suit.  To  protect  us,  they  sent  Paul  to  a  reformatory  school.  Instead  of  pre- 
paring him   for   readmittance   into   society,   however,   the  reformatory   school 
sent  him  out  a  professional  thief,  tutored  by  hardened  criminals  who  were  eager 
,  to  revenge  themselves  upon  society.  Having  returned  to  his  home  town,  he  was 
singled  out  by  scorning  fingers.  Toward  the  youngster  deserving  aid  of  all 
good  Samaritans  in  adjusting  himself  to  the  inconsiderate  claims  of  society, 
very  few  were  sympathetic.  To  escape  from  his  critics  and  from  the  brawls 
;  and  filth  of  his  home,  Paul  built  a  shack  in  the  hills  outside  of  town.  "Heredity 
!  is  the  exposed  film,  environment  is  the  developer;  heredity  is  the  raw  material, 
( environment  is  the  craftsman;  heredity  is  the  score,  environment  is  the  per- 
former."2 The  barren  shack,  a  reminder  of  the  prison  enclosure,  was  turned 
iinto  a  warehouse  for  booty  varying  from  hams  to  overcoats.  His  raids  were 
successful  until  the  parents   of  a  partner  surrendered  their  problem  to  the 
police.  Then  they  sent  Paul  to  a  penitentiary.  Having  served  his  sentence,  he 
has  now  returned  home,  the  only  hearth  of  welcome,  for  all  are  warned  against 
befriending  him.  As  yet  he  is  unable  to  adjust  himself  to  the  new  environment, 
patterned  for  the  average  and  not  the  sluggard,  handicapped  by  his  environ- 
ment for  the  contest  of  adaptation.   "Each  individual  is  unique,  and  if  best 
results  are  to  be  had,  he  must  have  unique  environment  and  training  which 
must  be  supplied  by  omniscient  intelligence."3  — Anna  Butz. 

1  Burt  Farnsworth,  Practical  Psychology,  p.  39. 

2  East,  Heredity  and  Human  Affairs,  p.  125. 

*E.  G.  Conklin,  Heredity  and  Enviroment,  p.   252. 
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15.     EXACT  WORDS  FOR  VAGUE  ONES 

For  all  the  vague  or  colorless  italicized  words  in  the  following 
sentences  substitute  exact  ones.  Eliminate  all  passive  voice  verbs 
and  all  forms  of  the  verb  to  be.  Use  an  active  suggestive  verb  in  each 
sentence.    Write  your  sentences  in  ink  under  the  originals. 

Example : 

Not  long  ago  he  was  at  our  house  for  breakfast. 

Last  Saturday  morning  husky  Jim  Elverson  ate  waffles  and  bacon  with 
us  in  our  breakfast  nook. 

1.     There  was  food  cooking  in  the  kitchen. 


2.     On  that  morning  bells  and  music  could  be  heard. 


3.     On  a  summer  day  a  man  walked  across  the  street. 


4.     There  was  cream  for  cereal. 


5.     A  row  of  trees  was  seen  along  the  road. 


6      The  old  men  said  that  he  was  hard  up.   (use  direct  discourse) 
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7.     Three  little  boys  went  shivering  along  the  street. 


8.     The  vegetables  were  delivered  at  the  door. 


9.     One  day  a  friend  told  him  he  could  get  a  job  in  a  factory. 


10.     We  ate  lunch  hurriedly. 


11.     He  acted  as  if  he  were  cold. 


12.     Some  dishes  were  displayed  on  the  shelf. 


13-     The  big  chair  was  filled  with  toys. 


14.     As  we  walked  along  the  river,  we  looked  at  the  flowers. 
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15.     Birds  were  in  the  trees. 


16.     An  old  man  came  toward  them. 


17.     One  summer  day  they  found  green  vegetables  coming  up. 


18.     He  got  off  the  horse. 


19.     We  enjoyed  the  games. 


20.     Not  long  after  the  little   boy  asked   me   to   buy  a  paper,    (use 
direct  discourse) 
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THE  CRITICAL  EYE:  HONEST  AND  DISCRIMINATING 

Theme  XIII 

2.  i"  have  expressed  an  opinion  in  my  topic  sentence,  coming  to  the 
point  at  once,  showing  why  I  believe  heredity  or  environment  more 
fundamental  in  a  particular  life  pattern. 

2.  I  have  thus  narrowed  ?jiy  topic  to  one  aspect  of  the  large  problem. 

3.  In  proof  of  my  point,  I  have  cited  an  authority  or  used  an  appro- 
priate quotation.  I  have  consulted  at  least  one  authority  on  my  specific 
topic. 

4.  To  dramatize  my  point,  I  have  cited  an  example  from  the  life  of 
a  person  I  know  well.  I  have  expanded  this  example  with  appropriate 
details. 

5.  I  have  anticipated  the  arguments  of  my  reader  against  my  point 
and  have  shown  why  these  arguments  do  not  hold. 

Electrification  and  Harmony 

The  words  in  Carlyle  seem  electrified  into  an  energy  of  lineament,  like 
the  faces  of  men  furiously  moved;  whilst  the  words  in  Macaulay,  apt  enough 
to  convey  his  meaning,  harmonious  enough  in  sound,  yet  glide  from  the 
memory  like  undistinguished  elements  in  a  general  effect. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


The  World  of  Dreams 

The  hope  I  dreamed  of  was  a  dream, 

Was  but  a  dream;  and  now  I  wake 
Exceeding  comfortless,  and  worn,  and  old, 

For  a  dream's  sake. 

Lie  still,  lie  still,  my  breaking  heart; 

My  silent  heart,  lie  still  and  break, 

Life,  and  the  world,  and  mine  oivn  self,  are  changed 

For  a  dream's  sake.  — Christina  Rossetti. 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  XIV 

FEW  EXPERIENCE  PATTERNS  are  more  persistent  than  dreams. 
From  early  childhood,  even  before  we  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  dreams  flashed  upon  our  subconscious  minds,  disturbed  our  sleep, 
perhaps  awaked  us  in  terror.  As  we  grew  older,  we  became  more  aware 
of  dreams,  recalling  them  upon  awaking,  telling  them  to  our  friends  and 
parents,  guarding  some  of  them  in  the  secrecy  of  our  imagination.  All 
of  us  have  had  favorite  dreams,  whether  of  sudden  riches  or  love  or 
professional  success.  All  of  us  have  had,  too,  dreams  of  catastrophe:  a 
terrifying  fall  through  space,  a  death  in  the  family,  a  fearful  illness. 
As  we  grow  older,  dreams  to  some  of  us  seemed  to  lose  their  awe- 
inspiring  reality.  We  forget  our  dreams  easily  or  believe,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  psychologists,  that  we  do  not  dream  at  all.  The  experts  tell 
us,  however,  that  all  of  us  dream,  little  or  much.  So  fast  does  the  sub- 
conscious mind  work  that  a  whole  sequence  of  flashbacks,  so  to  speak, 
may  occur  in  a  single  instant;  so  that  a  ring  of  the  telephone  bell  or  a 
doorbell  which  appears  to  occur  at  the  end  of  a  dream  may  actually 
have  been  the  impulse  that  called  the  incongruous  images  to  life. 

The  simplest  way  to  write  a  dream  theme  is  to  describe  a  recent  one 
in  as  vivid  language  as  possible  as  Mr.  Franke  has  done  in  "Stump  and 
Snakes"  and  Miss  Wylie  in  "Grandmother  in  a  Rocking  Chair."  Another 
approach  is  to  analyze  a  serious  dream  as  Miss  Graham  has  done  in 
"Harbinger  of  Death."  A  still  more  absorbing  project  is  to  analyze  one 
of  those  daydreams,  common  to  all,  with  which  we  now  and  then  escape 
the  encircling  hardships  and  frustration  of  the  present  into  the  soaring 
hopes  of  the  future;  visioning  for  ourselves  or  for  our  fellow  men  a 
new  and  glorious  era  of  happiness  and  the  final  triumph  of  human  spirit 
over  circumstance. 

136 
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SUGGESTED  TOPICS 

1.  The  Same  Dream  Over  and  7.    Why  We  Dream 

Over  8.    How      Psychologists      Use 

2.  A    Dream    That    Told    the  Dreams  to  Interpret  Mental 
Truth  Difficulties 

3.  A  Nightmare  9-    A  Dream  l  Want  to  Forget 
a      a     r\            ji         /-.           ,          10.    The     Queerest      (Funniest, 

A,    -.,.    ,  °  Most  Fantastic,  Most  Exhil- 

My  Mind  .  .,     '     _       .  .     . 

arating,      Most     Inspiring) 

5.  A  Terrifying  Dream  Dream  j  £yer  ^ 

6.  How  I  Daydream  11.    A  Dream  That  Came  True 

Stump  and  Snakes 

In  clearing  off  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  country,  I  found  myself  confronted 
with  the  task  of  grubbing  an  old,  rotten  tree-stump,  which  was  about  four  feet 
in  height,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  soft,  dark-green  moss  and 
dirty-white  fungus  growths.  After  thinking  what  a  mean  job  it  would  be,  I 
began  to  dig  about  the  roots  with  a  mattock,  only  to  find  that  the  work  was 
harder  than  I  thought  it  would  be.  The  ground  was  hard,  being  filled  with 
flat  rocks  which  were  laid  one  on  another  and  bound  together  with  small  roots. 
Digging,  perspiring,  and  persevering,  I  struggled  with  my  task  until 
suddenly  the  earth  immediately  under  the  stump  fell  away,  revealing  a  cavity 
as  large  as  the  stump  itself,  filled  with  a  writhing  mass  of  hissing 
copperheads  with  diamond-shaped,  flat  heads;  short  stubby  bodies  the  color 
of  a  penny;  forked  tongues  darting  in  and  out  of  ugly  mouths;  and  long 
needle-like  fangs  bared  for  battle.  For  some  reason  I  had  no  sensation 
of  fear,  but  struck  into  the  middle  of  the  mass  of  snakes  with  my  mat- 
tock, killing  all  but  one  of  them,  which  at  this  moment  became  an  enormous 
serpent  bent  upon  my  destruction.  To  make  matters  worse,  I  found  myself 
suddenly,  inexplicably,  without  a  weapon.  I  can  still  see  that  deadly 
creature  coiling  to  strike,  its  head  swaying  from  side  to  side,  its  beady  eyes 
watching  for  the  slightest  move  upon  my  part.  I  was  at  the  mercy  of  this 
Satanic  monster  with  no  means  to  protect  myself.   In  deadly  terror  I  awoke. 

— Ralph  Franke. 

Grandmother  in  a  Rocking  Chair 

The  dream  was  so  real  that  there  was  no  use  telling  myself  Grandmother 
had  died,  that  she  was  gone  forever,  that  never  again  would  I  go  with  her  to 
Sunday  School,  help  her  peel  apples  for  my  favorite  childhood  dish,  or  play- 
fully tweak  her  soft  ears  as  she  dozed  in  her  rocking  chair.  It  was  no  use. 
There  she  sat,  tiny  hands  folded  complacently  on  her  full  black-and-white 
checked  skirt,  lace  choker  surrounding  her  soft  white  neck,  blue  eyes  looking 
at  me  lovingly,  white  hair  blowing  back  and  forth  in  little  tendrils  as  she 
gently  rocked.  Strain  as  I  may,  I  cannot  quite  catch  the  words  of  her  conver- 
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sation,  for,  to  my  distress,  they  vanished  with  the  darkness  of  the  night;  but 
I  do  recollect  she  had  a  very  logical  explanation  for  her  return,  which  made 
me  see  all  the  shrouded,  mysterious  corners  of  life  and  death  as  clearly  as  if 
she  had  lifted  a  torch  in  an  inaccessible,  "cobwebby"  cellar.  I  was  so  happy 
that  I  knew  it  could  not  last;  I  knew  that  with  morning  I  should  lose  my 
slippery,  ephemeral  grasp  on  this  new  enlightenment.  A  premonition  settled 
over  me  that  this  life  of  hers  was  not  of  the  same  kind  as  the  one  in  which 
I  used  to  know  her.  Even  as  I  watched,  a  change  came  over  her  that  made  me 
tremble  so  that  I  was  powerless  to  move  even  my  little  finger.  The  wrinkles 
disappeared  from  her  face,  and  gradually  the  flesh  and  bones  themselves 
melted  into  invisibility.  Then  finally  the  last  white  wisp  of  hair  vanished  like  a 
thread  of  smoke.  Her  chair  had  come  to  a  dead  stop.  The  black  and  white 
dress  seemed  still  to  contain  her  stiffened  body,  but  above  the  thin  choker 
hung  only  two  luminous,  limpid  eyes,  which  seemed  to  speak  farewell  before 
they  faded  away  like  the  afterglow  of  a  strong  light  bulb,  snapped  into  dark- 
ness. With  the  fading  of  her  eyes  the  spell  broke,  so  that  for  the  first  time  I 
was  able  to  scream.  Mother  came  running,  and  as  she  encircled  the  waist  of 
the  dress,  still  molded  seemingly  by  a  body,  it  collapsed,  becoming  smaller  and 
more  shapeless,  until  she  held  only  a  poor  worthless  rag.  Because  she  was  at  a 
loss  to  explain  or  understand  the  power  over  my  emotions  of  this  curious, 
meaningless  rag,  she  followed  me  with  uncomfortable  questioning  eyes  into 
my  exhausted,  lonely  awakening.  — Ruth  Carol  Wylie. 

Harbinger  of  Death 

A  strange  dream  I  had  one  October  night  in  1921  persists  in  my  memory 
above  all  others:  It  came  to  me  one  week  before  my  father  died.  To  show 
the  strangeness  of  this  dream,  I  wish  to  tell  something  of  Father's  fear  of  the 
water.  At  Hillcrest  Farm,  our  summer  home,  the  Pearces,  Mother,  and  I 
used  to  go  swimming  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  in  the  Susquehanna 
River.  As  the  river  was  four  miles  from  our  home,  we  would  make  the  journey 
in  a  hack  drawn  by  two  of  our  horses,  Molly  and  June.  Father  never  went  with 
us;  he  was  deathly  afraid  of  the  river.  Before  Mother  and  I  left  each  day,  he 
would  earnestly  warn  us  to  be  very  careful  and  not  to  wade  too  far  up  the 
stream.  With  a  look  of  dread  in  his  eyes  he  would  stand  by  the  large  red  wagon 
shed  and  watch  the  creaking  old  hack  lumber  complainingly  away.  When  we  re- 
turned, he  would  gather  Mother  and  me  in  his  arms  with  a  joyful  smile. 

I  can  see  my  dream  as  plainly  now  as  I  could  that  terrible  night  in  which  I 
dreamed  it.  As  the  discouraged  sun  bravely  tried  to  pierce  the  thick  clouds, 
a  chilly  wind  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  swiftly  flowing  river.  My  father  was 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  swirling  waters.  On  the  bank  Mother  and  I 
stood  watching  him.  His  face  was  white  with  a  strange  pallor.  I  could  see  the 
white  cold  drops  of  perspiration  on  his  forehead.  As  I  gazed  at  his  ghostly 
white  face,  an  unknown  dread  seized  me;  my  body  grew  cold.  Straining  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  something  natural  about  him,  I  looked  at  his  head  again. 
I  noticed  that  the  shiny  pink  bald  spot  on  the  top  of  his  head,  which  I  loved 
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to  kiss,  was  of  leaden  gray  color  fringed  with  his  white  hair.  His  eyes  looked 
at  me  pleadingly;  he  held  out  his  arms  to  me;  he  shouted  above  the  roar 
of  the  rushing  river,  "Mary!  Mary!  Come  with  me\  Come!"  I  shrank 
back  against  Mother  and  clung  to  her.  My  heart  was  beating  heavily.  I 
stared  at  Father  with  wild  eyes.  He  repeated  his  call.  "No!  No!"  I  cried. 
"I  can't!  I  can't!  I  want  to  stay  with  Mother."  I  shall  never  forget  the  look 
on  his  face  when  I  uttered  those  words.  Sorrow,  pleading,  understanding,  and 
mystery  were  all  mingled  in  the  last  loving  glance.  "All  right,  dear,"  he  said. 
"Good-bye."  Turning  slowly  and  sadly,  he  waded  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
water.  It  crept  up  to  his  shoulders,  to  his  neck,  to  his  chin.  Finally  he  dis- 
appeared from  view.  I  awoke  sobbing.  One  week  later  Father  died! 

— Mary  Graham. 
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16.     SHARPENING  IMAGES 

In  writing  themes,  you  must  make  it  your  aim  to  recognize 
your  generalized  images;  then  you  can  replace  them  with  sharper 
ones,  visualizing  for  your  readers  with  such  exactness  that  he  in- 
stantly relives  your  experience.  Classify  the  images  below  in  the 
order  of  their  intensity,  using  the  numeral  1  to  designate  the  most 
satisfying  word  picture.  Underscore  the  words  or  phrase  in  your 
first  choice  that  add  a  final  touch  of  conviction  to  the  description. 

Practice  I 

a  moon 

a  yellow  moon 

the  moon,  like  a  great  inverted  golden  saucer,  shedding  yellow  beams 

on  the  waving  green  corn 

sliced  bananas,  in  a  blue  bowl,  covered  with  thick  yellow  cream 

mixed  fruits  in  a  silver  bowl 

red   ink 


.red  ink  with  a  blackish  tinge,  splattered  along  the  inner  walls  of  the 
bottle 


.a  red  face 

.a  fleshy  red  nose,  scarred  and  pitted,  big  as  a  walnut 

_eyes  of  dull  velvet  brown,   in  which   pinpoints   of  light  swam  rest- 
lessly around  like  spots  of  sunlight  in  a  basin  of  water 

_brown  eyes 
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Practice  II 

Add  descriptive  phrases  to  seven  of  the  images  below,  making 
high  concrete  details  as  in  the  example  below.  Change  the  meaning 
in  any  way  you  wish. 

Low  Concreteness:  frankfurters 

Average  Concreteness:  roasting  frankfurters  over  a  bonfire 
High  Concreteness:  Fat  juicy  frankfurters  split  their  sides  at  the  sly, 
tickling  touch  of  the  blaze;  the  hot  grease  flies,  the  fire  sput- 
tering and  breaking  into  tiny  points  of  flame. 

— Jeanne  Reilley. 

1.  snow  on  concrete  steps  8.  automobile 

2.  popcorn  in  a  skillet  9.  bridge  lamp 

3.  ice  cubes  in  my  hand  10.  lady's  purse 

4.  hamburgers  in  a  skillet  11.  brown   eyes 

5.  glass  of  Coca-Cola  12.  ugly  hands 

6.  candy  13.  ash  tray 

/.     ice  cream  14.     battered  shoes 

Your  Description 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII.  c 
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/  saw  a  man  pursuing  the  horizon; 

Round  and  round  they  sped. 

I  was  disturbed  at  this; 

I  accosted  the  man. 

"It  is  futile,"  I  said, 

"You  can  never" — 

"You  lie,"  he  cried, 

And  ran  on.  — Stephen  Crane. 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  XV 

MOST  AMERICANS  believe  in  progress.  It  is  the  mental  habit  of 
a  youthful  country,  especially  a  democracy.  To  some  Americans 
progress  means  dashboard  radios,  electric  razors,  nylon  stockings,  dream 
highways,  television,  palatial  five-and-ten-cent  stores.  To  others  gadgets 
mean  progress  only  when  they  contribute  to  the  increased  well-being  of 
the  poorer  half  of  the  population:  to  them  progress  is  symbolized  by 
better  houses  at  lower  cost,  hospitalization  plans,  more  food  and  clothing, 
higher  wages,  increased  relief  expenditures,  increased  opportunities  for 
free  college  education;  in  short,  by  the  extension  to  the  masses  of  those 
economic  and  educational  benefits  now  enjoyed  by  the  relatively  few.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  James  Bryce's  definition  of  progress  as  "an  increase 
in  wealth,  in  comfort,  in  means  of  attaining  knowledge  of  all  those 
forces  which  an  increased  command  of  the  forces  of  nature  enables  us 
to  apply  them  for  the  services  of  man." 

The  progress  man  has  made,  whether  transitory  or  permanent,  may 
be  summarized  as  biological,  intellectual,  political,  scientific,  and  economic. 
Let  us  consider  them  in  order. 

Biological:  From  Ape  to  Human  Being 

The  first  manlike  animal  appeared  about  a  half  million  years  ago. 
As  successive  generations  passed,  his  brain  cavity  gradually  enlarged,  his 
nervous  system  became  more  complex,  his  lower  jaw  shortened,  his  hair- 
covered  body  changed,  until  about  35,000  years  ago  the  first  true  man 
emerged.  This  biological  progress,  though  continuous,  was  not  inevit- 
able: at  any  time  man  might  have  retrogressed  into  a  less  intelligent 
species.  Man  was  still  essentially  animal-like  and  savage,  unable  to  read 
or  write,  claiming  no  settled  place  as  his  home,   fighting  animals  and 
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fellow  men  for  the  continuance  of  his  existence.  Then,  some  30,000 
years  later,  or  about  6,000  years  ago,  a  few  of  the  savage  men  learned 
to  write,  and  with  this  remarkable  advance  began  what  we  term  civiliza- 
tion. Of  the  half  million  years  of  man's  existence,  then,  only  the  last 
6,000  years  have  been  productive  of  what  we  call  progress. 

Intellectual:  From  Savage  Acceptance  to  Creative  Skepticism 

Some  scientists  claim  that  man  is  still  born  completely  uncivilized,  and 
that  he  continues  to  possess  throughout  his  life  some  of  the  qualities  of 
animals  and  savages  from  whom  he  has  descended.  Like  animals  and 
savages,  he  hates  and  fears  in  a  primitive  fashion,  loves,  shows  curiosity, 
dislikes  changes  in  personal  habits,  is  fearful  and  intolerant  of  alien 
ideas.  His  ways  of  thinking  are  like  those  of  savages  and  animals.  He 
engages  in  reverie,  flitting  from  thought  to  thought,  feeling  to  feeling; 
he  makes  decisions  to  eat  or  not  to  eat,  to  take  a  bus  or  a  streetcar.  Like 
the  savage,  his  barbaric  ancestor,  he  generally  accepts  oral  or  written 
authority  as  a  guide  to  action  or  belief.  Like  the  savage,  too,  he  is  always 
rationalizing  to  defend  his  favorite  notions.  Only  relatively  few  people 
have  advanced  to  a  civilized  and  rational  intellectual  technique — that  is, 
to  the  type  of  creative  thought  that  is  critical,  if  not  skeptical,  of  society's 
conventional  ideas,  a  type  of  thinking  filled  with  fearless  curiosity  to 
know  the  truth  and  a  willingness  to  change  one's  mind  when  the  facts 
are  evident.  The  greatest  of  these  creative  thinkers,  like  Socrates  and 
Jesus  and  Galileo,  have  suffered  death  or  persecution  for  being  more 
civilized  than  their  fellow  men.  The  society  that  contains  the  highest 
number  of  creative  thinkers  may  be  considered  to  have  made  the  greatest 
intellectual  progress. 

The  more  liberty  of  speaking  and  writing  man  has  gained,  the  faster 
has  been  his  intellectual  progress.  With  the  invention  of  writing,  man 
began  to  make  a  permanent  record  of  his  achievements.  At  first  kings 
and  emperors,  living  in  a  world  of  black  ignorance  and  confusion,  where 
almost  no  one  could  read  or  write,  found  it  unnecessary  to  restrict  the 
liberty  of  the  thinkers.  But  with  the  invention  of  printing  (1454)  the 
ideas  of  the  thinkers  assumed  explosive  power,  for  the  first  time  reach- 
ing the  minds  of  the  whole  literate  population.  Because  the  Church 
claimed  scientific  insight,  Galileo  was  imprisoned  for  maintaining  that 
the  earth  moved  around  the  sun.  In  England  men  argued  ceaselessly 
from  their  prison  desks  for  the  right  of  religious  liberty.  And  John 
Milton,  denounced  before  Parliament  for  his  dangerous  ideas  on  divorce, 
wrote  his  imperishable  classic  of  intellectual  freedom,  Areopagitica. 
"Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,   to  argue  freely  according  to 
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conscience,"  he  said,  "above  all  liberties."  A  hundred  and  forty  years 
later  the  new  American  republic  incorporated  in  its  constitution  that 
freedom  of  religious  convictions  and  that  liberty  of  printing  which  had 
agitated  the  minds  of  their  English  forefathers.  Democratic  countries  of 
today  send  no  Galileos  to  prison.  Men  are  free  to  revolutionize  scientific 
assumptions.  In  most  democratic  countries,  likewise,  men  worship  or  not, 
as  they  please,  according  to  conscience.  But  as  James  Harvey  Robinson  so 
conclusively  demonstrates  in  The  Mind  in  the  Making,  even  democracies 
have  not  yet  established  freedom  of  thought  in  the  social  sciences.  What- 
ever the  theoretical  liberty  of  speaking  is,  citizens  today  are  not  entirely 
free  to  discuss  essential  controversial  problems  of  history  and  social 
science.  College  presidents  and  school  boards  have  dismissed  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  not  for  their  poor  teaching,  but  for  their  political 
or  social  beliefs  contrary  to  those  of  the  employer.  Several  years  ago 
Yale  University  dismissed  Dr.  Jerome  Davis,  it  was  claimed,  for  his 
liberal  social  views.  This  action  was  condemned  not  only  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Professors  and  the  American  Educa- 
tional Association,  but  also  by  such  men  as  the  distinguished  historian, 
Charles  A.  Beard.  Whereas,  then,  fearless  research  in  chemistry  and 
engineering  is  revolutionizing  natural-science  procedure,  our  democracy 
superstitiously  restricts  liberty  of  thought  and  experimentation  in  the 
social  sciences.  As  Robinson  writes,  "Our  scientific  leg  is  lusty  and  grows 
in  strength  daily;  its  fellow  member — our  thought  of  man  and  his  sorry 
estate — is  capricious  and  halting." 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Roger  Bacon,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  wrote  down  his  scien- 
tific ideas  in  a  code  that  has  only  recently  been  deciphered.  Of  what  scientific 
ideas  of  the  day  was  Bacon  skeptical?  See  the  article  on  him  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.  Is  it  necessary  to  be  skeptical  of  established  ideas,  whether 
scientific  or  social,  in  order  to  be  a  creative  thinker?  Of  what  accepted  medical 
beliefs  was  Pasteur  skeptical?  Read  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  an  encyclopedia. 

2.  Was  Jesus  in  agreement  with  any  of  the  established  religious  or  social 
traditions  of  his  day?  Read  a  portion  of  Renan's  Life  of  Jesus,  Asch's  The 
Nazarene,  or  the  section  on  Jesus  in  H.  G.  Wells's  Outline  of  History.  What 
was  his  attitude,  for  example,  toward  family  loyalty,  Sabbath  observance, 
punishment  of  adultery,  friendship  with  sinners,  association  with  Gentiles? 

3.  Why  is  it  difficult  for  people  to  give  up  ideas  taught  to  them  by  their 
parents,  teachers,  and  friends?  Did  the  Athenians  hate  Socrates  because  he 
challenged  their  cherished  traditions?  See  the  paragraphs  on  rationalizing  in 
The  Mind  in  the  Making,  pages  46  ff.  Read  Socrates'  defense  against  his 
accusers  in  Plato's  Apology. 

4.  Why  has   freedom  of  speech   in  the  social   sciences  lagged   far  behind 
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freedom  of  speech  in  the  natural  sciences?  Are  teachers  free  to  express 
their  opinions  on  social  subjects  without  fear  of  losing  their  jobs?  Do  you 
believe  that  a  man  who  is  a  socialist  or  communist,  though  acknowledged  by 
all  as  an  effective  teacher,  should  be  dismissed  for  his  dangerous  opinions? 

5.  Do  you  think  advocates  of  fascism  or  communism  should  be  put  in 
prison?  What  is  the  most  effective  way  of  combating  their  ideas?  If  you  would 
read  the  greatest  essay  ever  written  on  freedom  and  repression  of  ideas,  dip 
into  Milton's  Areopagitica.  If  you  find  the  first  pages  quite  dull,  don't  be 
resentful.  It  is  filled  with  intellectual  riches.  If  a  liberal  education  means  liber- 
ating one  from  established  ideas  and  customs  so  that  we  can  really  think 
creatively,  this  essay  has  an  indispensable  place  in  human  progress. 

Political:  A  Vote  in  Every  Fist 

Despite  present-day  tyranny  and  dictatorships,  the  world  has  made 
considerable  political  progress  in  the  last  twenty  centuries.  It  is  true  that 
no  two  scholars  agree  completely  on  the  definition  of  political  progress. 
Some  historians  claim,  moreover,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  political 
progress.  Democracy  to  them  represents  no  progress  but  only  part  of  a 
cycle  of  change,  decay,  and  death  that  comes  to  all  types  of  governments 
alike.  If,  however,  living  in  a  democracy,  we  assume  that  progress  is 
synonymous  with  the  gradual  widening  of  the  power  of  all  the  people 
as  opposed  to  the  domination  of  a  few,  the  world  has  made  remarkable 
political  progress  in  the  last  twenty  centuries.  In  one  country  after  another 
the  middle  class  had  overthrown  the  power  of  kingship  and  aristocracy. 
This  happened  in  England,  1688;  in  France,  1798;  in  China,  1911;  in 
Russia,  1917;  in  Spain,  1931.  In  the  last  hundred  years  democratic 
countries  have  consistently  widened  the  suffrage  to  include,  first,  the 
relatively  poor  people,  and  now,  in  many  states,  even  the  penniless.  In 
some  states  of  our  democracy  one  was  required,  originally,  not  only  to 
own  property  and  attend  a  certain  church  in  order  to  vote;  one  had  to 
be  a  man,  not  a  woman,  a  white  man,  not  a  Negro.  Gradually  restrictions 
on  the  suffrage  have  been  removed.  Although  it  is  true  that  some  states 
still  effectively  prevent  masses  of  people  from  voting  by  one  device  or 
another,  such  as  the  requirement  to  pay  a  minimum  tax  yearly,  in  most 
states  a  person  is  no  longer  prohibited  from  voting  because  he  owns  no 
property,  attends  no  church,  is  black  rather  than  white,  or  woman  rather 
than  man.  Some  sociologists,  of  course,  deny  that  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage, and  with  it  higher  relief  and  educational  expenditures,  represents 
progress.  If  one  accepts,  however,  the  implications  of  democracy,  must  he 
perforce  have  confidence  not  only  in  the  intelligent  judgment  of  the  new 
class  of  voters,  but  also  in  their  right  to  the  increased  material  benefits 
that  are  claimed  for  themselves   from   society  at  large?   Political   dem- 
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ocracy,  if  maintained  long  enough  and  not  frustrated  by  fascist  dictator- 
ships as  in  Italy  and  Germany,  must  inevitably  bring  sharper  and  sharper 
restrictions  on  the  income  of  the  rich  and  enlarged  economic  benefits  for 
the  poor.  Whether  justified  or  not,  in  the  view  of  some  specialists  political 
democracy  must  in  the  end  give  birth  to  some  sort  of  economic  dem- 
ocracy in  which  the  people  as  a  whole  will  own  and  distribute  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  the  nation.  If  this  is  irrational,  some  critics  say,  then 
democracy  is  based  upon  an  irrational,  unjustified  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  common  people  to  guide  their  own  destiny. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  If  only  college  graduates  who  usually  attain  the  highest  incomes  of  the 
country  were  allowed  to  vote,  would  they  vote  to  increase  the  wages  of  the 
low-income  groups?  Would  they  vote  intelligently  for  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  country  or  for  the  economic  betterment  of  their  own  class? 

2.  According  to  a  Fortune  investigation,  only  a  small  percentage  of  people 
in  the  higher  income  brackets  voted  for  Roosevelt  in  1940,  whereas  a  very 
high  percentage  in  the  lowest  income  levels  voted  for  him.  What  is  your 
interpretation  of  this  phenomenon? 

3.  In  America  it  is  now  established  as  a  national  policy  that  taxes  be 
levied  according  to  the  ability  to  pay.  In  a  democratic  manner,  therefore, 
through  their  representatives  the  American  people  take  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  rich  and  put  it  into  their  own,  as  Emerson  said,  in  terms  of 
free  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  relief,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  free  music, 
parks,  advisory  service  to  farmers.  If,  still  dissatisfied  with  their  economic  lot, 
the  American  people  were  to  vote,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  own  and  operate  the 
factories,  would  you  still  believe  in  democracy?  Assume  that  this  change  would 
be  made  democratically,  freedom  of  speech  and  press  prevailing,  elections 
taking  place  in  the  usual  manner.  Naturally  you  would  oppose  this  change  by 
speaking  and  working  against  it  with  all  your  might.  If,  despite  your  protest 
and  those  of  millions  like  you,  this  change  were  favored  by  Congress,  would 
you  then  organize  in  semimilitary  fashion  to  prevent  the  government  from 
taking  over  the  factories?  Would  you  feel  justified  in  revolting  against  what 
in  your  view  would  be  an  irrational  extreme  of  democratic  action? 

4.  If  your  military  resistance  to  congressional  action  were  successful,  would 
you  then  establish  a  dictatorship?  If  so,  would  you  be  compelled,  for  your 
own  safety,  to  deny  the  people  the  right  to  vote?  Would  you  then  have  essen- 
tially a  fascist  solution  for  democracy's  dilemma? 

Economic  Progress:  How  Defined? 

On  a  definition  of  economic  progress  one  finds  everywhere  a  sharp 
disagreement.  If  by  economic  progress  we  mean  the  substitution  of 
machines  for  men  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  the  last  hundred  years  have 
witnessed  a  remarkable  advancement.  With  the  aid  of  machines  man's 
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capacity  to  produce  has  been  enormously  increased.  But  he  has  not  used 
the  machines  consistently  to  create  greater  and  greater  wealth.  From  1922 
until  1929  America's  production  of  goods  increased  from  fifty-seven  bil- 
lions to  eighty  billions.  Then,  however,  it  fell  sharply  until  1933,  when 
it  was  only  forty-seven  billions.  Through  the  impetus  of  defense  spend- 
ing, it  is  now  rising  again  toward  eighty  or  ninety  billions.  If  this  is 
progress,  it  is  highly  erratic  and  spasmodic.  In  Income  and  Economic 
Progress  Professor  Harold  G.  Moulton  shows  that  between  1922  and 
1935  we  used  only  approximately  two-thirds  of  our  capacity  in  machines 
and  labor  to  produce  wealth.  He  asserts  that  the  first  requirement  in 
economic  progress  is  to  increase  our  productiveness:  "Only  as  the  aggre- 
gate national  income  increases  from  80  billions  a  year  to  100  billions, 
to  150  billions,  to  200  billions,  will  the  goal  of  a  high  standard  of 
living  for  everyone  be  attained." 

To  the  average  family  economic  progress  in  the  personal  sense  is  an 
increase  in  salaries  or  wages   so  that  they  may  have  greater  material 
benefits,  more  opportunities  for  leisure,  education,   and  travel.   By  this 
definition  of  progress  our  country's  amazing  industrial  and  technological 
advancements  have  been  of  very  little  profit  to  millions  of  Americans. 
About  one-third  of  American  families,  as  is  shown  on  page  192,  in  1935- 
36  lived  on  an  average  income  of  $471  a  year.  Recognizing  this  pligh,t 
many  economists  define  economic  progress  as  the  progressive  increase  in 
the  income  of  the  lower  two-thirds  of  American  families  to  a  minimum 
of  $2500  a  year.  No  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  American  families  now 
have  this  much  money  annually  to  spend.  Such  a  minimum  income  would 
be,  however,  of  little  avail  if  it  withered  away  every  few  years   in  a 
new  industrial  crisis.  To  some  experts,  therefore,  increase  in  incomes  is 
not  enough.  In  the  midst  of  technological  changes,  they  say,  there  must 
be  greater  security:  higher  unemployment  insurance,  higher  old-age  pen- 
sions, lower  medical  and  hospitalization  costs,  lower  life-insurance  rates, 
fewer    foreclosures    on    mortgaged    homes    and    farms.    Sociologists    do 
not    claim    that    America's    economic    progress    represents    the    highest 
of  possible  achievements.   An   economic  society  which   allows   one-sixth 
of  its  people  to  live  for  years  on  a  relief  income  dangerous  to  health 
and  in  some  of  its  richest  cities  classifies  as  paupers  a  third  of  its  citizens 
can  hardly  claim  to  be  making  progress.  When  one  out  of  every  four 
workers  is  thrown  out  of  employment  by  recurring  depressions,   when 
twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  national  income  goes  to  one  per  cent  of 
the  people,  when  dangerous  slums  are  the  only  dwelling  places  available 
to  millions  in  the  richest  democracy,  scholars  apply  the  words  "economic 
progress"  with  extreme  caution. 
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PROBLEMS 

1.  In  ancient  Greece  the  average  Athenian  citizen  was  supported  by  four 
slaves  who  provided  him  with  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  so  that  he 
might  have  leisure  to  develop  his  creative  talents.  America  now  has  at  least  a 
hundred  mechanical  slaves  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  Does  this  mean 
that  every  American  owns  a  hundred  mechanical  slaves?  To  secure  the  greatest 
economic  progress,  if  you  were  a  dictator,  how  would  you  use  America's 
machine  slaves? 

2.  If  every  person  could  obtain  a  secure  income  by  working  two  or  three 
hours  a  day,  would  he  become  more  creative?  Would  America  develop  a 
group  of  great  creative  minds  such  as  did  the  slave-owning  society  of  the 
Greeks  ? 

3.  In  time  of  war  or  preparation  for  war,  the  tendency  is  to  reduce  "non- 
defense"  expenditures  such  as  N.Y.A.  or  W.P.A.  wages,  surplus-food  pro- 
grams, subsidization  of  education  in  poorer  states.  Does  this  tendency  represent 
economic  progress? 

4.  If  security  is  a  part  of  economic  progress,  has  America  advanced  in  the 
past  hundred  years?  Is  the  average  family  more  secure  than  it  was  in  a  pre- 
dominantly   agricultural    era? 

5.  Which  of  the  following  trends  represent  economic  progress,  according 
to  your  definition?  Which  do  not? 

1.  Cheaper  automobiles,   radios,   refrigerators 

2.  Easy-payment  plans  to  buy  cars  and  furniture 

3.  Strengthening  of  unions 

4.  Slum  clearance 

5.  Use  of  machines  to  create  war  supplies  and  weapons 

6.  Abundance  of  green  vegetables  in  markets;  use  of  frozen  foods 

7.  Growth  of  food-stamp  plan 

8.  Higher  taxes  on  high  incomes 

9.  Higher  taxes  on  low  incomes 

10.  Sale  of  milk  to  school  children  at  a  penny  a  glass 

11.  Increase  of  city  parks,  swimming  pools,  bathing  beaches 

12.  Free  medical  care  at  government  clinics 

13.  Greater  production  of  goods  in  1941  than  in  1929 

14.  Establishment  of  old-age  pensions,  unemployment  insurance 

15.  Growth    of   larger   and    larger   economic   units,    chain   stores,   corpora- 

tions 

16.  Reforestation  programs 

17.  Sharp  increase  in  farm  tenants  as  opposed  to  farm  owners 

18.  Use  of  vitamins  in  manufacture  of  bread 

19.  Progressive   reduction   of   electricity   rates 

20.  Increase  in  wages  from  $20  to  $40  a  week 

21.  Increase  in  dividends  and  profits 

22.  Abolition  of  taxes  on  corporations,  stock  transactions,  etc. 
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23.  Sales  tax 

24.  Increase  in  co-operatives 

25.  Government  ownership  of  power  dams  for  manufacturing  electricity 

Writing  Assignment:  Theme  on  Progress 

To  write  an  effective  theme  on  a  topic  such  as  progress,  you  must,  of 
course,  avoid  a  series  of  generalizations  and  concentrate  rather  strictly 
on  a  single  dramatic  aspect  of  progress  and  interpret  it  in  the  light  of 
a  recent  experience  of  your  own.  This  is  the  procedure  followed  in 
Mr.  Gross's  theme,  "What  Have  We  Learned?"  Similarly,  Mr.  Pence 
in  "Bricks  and  Men"  used  a  case  from  his  industrial  experience  to  drama- 
tize the  gap  between  industrial  efficiency  and  social  gains.  To  show  us 
man's  progress  in  perspective,  the  great  historian,  James  Harvey  Robinson, 
wrote  the  remarkable  comparison  we  quote  here  from  The  Mind  in  the 
Making.  Able  writer  that  he  is,  he  recognizes  the  primary  importance  of 
reducing  abstractions  to  terms  of  everyday  life.  Unless  this  point  is 
observed  in  your  theme,  it  is  not  likely  to  command  the  admiration  and 
respect  your  ideas  deserve. 

In  the  Fiftieth  Year:  Progress 

Nothing  is  more  essential  in  our  attempt  to  escape  from  the  bondage  of 
consecrated  ideas  than  to  get  a  vivid  notion  of  human  achievement  in  its 
proper  historical  perspective.  In  order  to  do  this  let  us  imagine  the  whole 
gradual  and  laborious  attainments  of  mankind  compressed  into  the  compass 
of  a  single  lifetime.  Let  us  assume  that  a  single  generation  of  men  have 
in  fifty  years  managed  to  accumulate  all  that  now  passes  for  civilization.  They 
would  have  to  start,  as  all  individuals  do,  absolutely  uncivilized,  and  their  task 
would  be  to  recapitulate  what  has  occupied  the  race  for,  let  us  guess,  at  least 
five  hundred  thousand  years.  Each  year  in  the  life  of  a  generation  would  there- 
fore correspond  to  ten  thousand  years  in  the  progress  of  the  race. 

On  this  scale  it  would  require  forty-nine  years  to  reach  a  point  of  intelligence 
which  would  enable  our  self-taught  generation  to  give  up  their  ancient  and 
inveterate  habits  of  wandering  hunters  and  settle  down  here  and  there  to  till 
the  ground,  harvest  their  crops,  domesticate  animals,  and  weave  their  rough 
garments.  Six  months  later,  or  half  through  the  fiftieth  year,  some  of  them,  in 
a  particularly  favorable  situation,  would  have  invented  writing  and  thus  estab- 
lish a  new  and  wonderful  means  of  spreading  and  perpetuating  civilization. 
Three  months  later  another  group  would  have  carried  literature,  art,  and  philo- 
sophy to  a  high  degree  of  refinement  and  set  standards  for  the  succeeding 
weeks.  For  two  months  our  generation  would  have  been  living  under  the 
blessings  of  Christianity;  the  printing  press  would  be  but  a  fortnight  old  and 
they  would  not  have  had  the  steam  engine  for  quite  a  week.  For  two  or  three 
days  they  would  have  been  hastening  about  the  globe  in  steamships  and  rail- 
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road  trains,  and  only  yesterday  would  they  have  come  upon  the  magical  pos- 
sibilities of  electricity.  Within  the  la$t  few  hours  they  would  have  learned  to 
sail  in  the  air  and  beneath  the  waters,  and  have  forthwith  applied  their  newest 
discoveries  to  the  prosecution  of  a  magnificent  war  on  the  scale  befitting  their 
high  ideals  and  new  resources.  This  is  not  so  strange,  for  only  a  week  ago  they 
were  burning  and  burying  alive  those  who  differed  from  the  ruling  party  in 
regard  to  salvation,  .  .  .  and  hanging  old  women  who  were  accused  of  traffic 
with  the  devil.  All  of  them  had  been  no  better  than  vagrant  savages  a  year 
before.1  — James  Harvey  Robinson. 

History  an  Evolution 

I  conceive  of  history  as  a  single  process  in  which  through  century  after  cen- 
tury, in  race  after  race,  the  soul  of  man  proceeds  in  a  progressive  comprehen- 
sion of  the  universe  and  the  evolution  of  its  own  humanity,  and  passes  on  to 
each  new  generation  its  accumulated  knowledge  and  developed  energies,  in 
their  totality  and  without  loss,  at  the  acme  of  achievement. 

— George  Woodberry. 

What   Have    We  Learned? 

Two  thousand  years  of  progressive  civilization  have  taught  the  world  no 
better  a  conception  of  equality  than  existed  before  the  rise  of  man  to  rule 
the  animal  kingdom.  This  morning,  as  I  look  out  of  my  window,  I  see  a  pack 
of  dogs  romping  in  the  snow-covered  lot  across  the  street.  They  are  big  dogs, 
playfully  slashing  at  each  other,  dashing  after  one  another,  and  rolling  each 
other  over  and  over  in  the  clean  white  snow,  their  growls  proclaiming  to  the 
world  their  joy  of  being  able  to  cope  with  one  another  in  wit,  speed,  and 
agility.  But  what  is  this?  There  is  another  witness  to  these  canine  antics.  He 
is  a  silent,  immobile  statuette  in  the  snow,  a  stubby  little  short-legged  dachs- 
hund, whose  eyes  are  eagerly  following  the  pack  of  romping  dogs.  How 
he  longs  to  join  them,  to  run  and  fight  and  play  with  them,  to  share  their 
frivolity  and  playful  nips!  But  only  too  well  he  knows  he  is  not  one  of  them. 
He  knows  that  were  he  to  set  foot  on  that  empty  lot,  in  a  few  moments 
his  glossy  coat  would  be  a  rumpled,  blood-flecked  mass  of  hair,  his  long  satin- 
like ears  reduced  to  ribbons  by  the  sharp  fangs  of  his  bigger  brothers.  His 
spirit  is  willing,  but  he  is  well  aware  of  the  handicap  his  size  imposes. 
He  is  no  match  for  the  smallest  dog  in  the  pack,  and  the  first  law  of  nature 
has  not  been  removed  from  his  being  by  mere  civilization.  With  a  last  mourn- 
ful look  he  slowly  turns  and,  head  and  tail  drooping  dejectedly,  trots  away. 

To  me  this  empty  lot  represents  our  world  of  today;  the  dogs,  the  people 
in  it.  Only  too  often  are  just  such  scenes  as  these  enacted  before  our  unseeing 
eyes  as  we,  unheeding,  go  on  about  our  lives,  working,  playing,  nipping  our 
neighbors    while    some    unfortunate    individual    looks    on,    eager   to    join    us, 

1From  The  Mind  in  the  Making.  Copyright,  1921,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  Re- 
printed  by   permission. 
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but  barred  by  one  of  our  many  standards  of  inequality.  The  greater  pity  that 
size  is  the  least  of  our  objections.  The  big  business  man  living  in  his  world  of 
big  business  has  no  time  for  his  little  neighbor,  only  noticing  him  when  the 
little  fellow  injects  himself  into  a  sphere  from  which  he  is  rapidly,  painfully, 
and  generally  permanently  ejected.  The  social  lion  struts  about  with  his  nose 
inclined  at  an  angle  so  high  as  to  stumble  over  his  social  inferior  before 
noticing  his  presence,  then  only  taking  cognizance  of  his  existence  long  enough 
to  sniff  in  disgust.  Even  whole  nations  cannot  escape  this  accusation.  World 
powers,  superior  in  strength  and  numbers,  are  swooping  down  on  smaller  coun- 
tries, killing,  plundering,  and  destroying  homes  as  though  their  very  existence 
were  a  criminal  offense.  After  two  thousand  years  of  living  and  learning,  what 
have  we  learned?  Why,  in  this  age  of  education  and  culture,  cannot  the  St. 
Bernards,  the  collies,  and  the  police  dogs  share  their  pleasures,  their  work, 
and  even  their  sorrows  with  the  homely  little  dachshund? — John  A.  Gross. 

Bricks  and  Men 

I  believe  that  industrial  progress  is  far  in  advance  of  social  progress.  In- 
dustries are  spending  millions  every  year  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their 
methods  of  production,  in  order  to  increase  the  value  of  capital  invested. 
But  social  progress  is  lagging  far  behind  industrial  advances.  Society  at 
present  cannot  cope  with  the  dislocation  created  by  engineering  ingenuity. 
In  the  last  two  years  I  have  noticed  the  progress  of  the  brick-manufacturing 
company  at  which  I  am  now  employed.  We  have  three  efficiency  men  doing 
work  in  the  lines  of  industrial  efficiency  or  progress,  besides  adjusting  the 
ideas  of  our  mechanical  engineers,  chemical  engineers,  foremen,  and  even  of 
the  ordinary  workers,  turned  in  through  a  "suggestion  system."  A  good 
example  of  industrial  progress  is  shown  in  the  process  of  making  "arch 
brick."  When  I  started  to  work  for  the  company,  it  took  five  men  to  make 
this  brick  from  standard  brick.  It  took  one  man  to  shove  the  brick  through  the 
saw,  a  second  to  pile  the  brick  with  one  side  tapered  at  a  given  angle,  a  third 
man  ran  the  brick  through  the  saw  in  order  to  taper  the  other  side,  and  a 
fourth  man  to  pile.  The  fifth  man  was  required  to  pack  the  bricks  for  ship- 
ping. The  first  step  in  the  development  of  more  efficiency  in  the  production 
was  to  move  the  saws  closer  together  and  install  a  conveyor,  thus  cutting  a 
man  out  of  that  process:  instead  of  piling  the  brick,  the  second  sawyer  takes 
the  brick  off  the  conveyor  and  runs  them  directly  through  his  saw.  The  second 
step  in  the  developing  of  this  process  was  to  have  the  man  taking  the  brick 
off  the  saws  pack  them  directly  in  boxes  instead  of  piling  them,  thus  cutting 
out  the  packer.  Now  a  machine  is  being  installed  that  takes  both  tapers  off  at 
once,  thus  cutting  out  the  second  sawyer.  This,  I  believe,  is  industrial  progress ; 
it  is  cutting  down  the  man-hours  in  the  production  of  this  product.  Now  if 
social  progress  could  have  advanced  with  this  product  so  that  the  men  would 
work  fewer  hours  with  the  same  amount  of  pay,  and  without  some  losing 
their  positions,  then  social  progress  would  have  advanced  proportionately, 
giving  the  men  more  leisure  time.  For  what  is  social  progress,  but  to  give 
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men  more  leisure  time?  I  therefore  believe  that  we  would  not  be  in  the 
present  so-called  "recession,"  if  social  progress  had  kept  pace  with  industrial 
progress.  — Henry  Pence. 

SUGGESTED  TOPICS 

1.  Why  I  Do  Not  Believe  in  Progress 

2.  How  Our  Family  Has  Prospered 

3.  Why  a  Voter  Should  (Should  Not)  Pay  Taxes 

4.  Why  All  People  Who  Cannot  Read  or  Write  Should    (Should 
Not)  Vote 

5.  Why  I  Think  the  World  Is  a  Better  Place  than  It  Was  a  Hundred 
Years  Ago 

6.  Progress  Is  an  Increase  in  Happiness 

7.  My  Definition  of  Progress 

8.  Why  Progress  Can  Come  Only  through  Genetics 

9.  Why  Free  Colleges  Are  (Are  Not)  Necessary  to  Progress 

10.  Progress  Is  an  Increase  in  Love 

11.  Why  Democracy  Is  (Is  Not)  Progress 

12.  Why  Technological  Advances  Do    (Do  Not)    Mean   Progress 

13.  Why  There  Are   (Are  Not)    More  Opportunities  for  Ambitious 
Young  Men  Today  than  Twenty-five  Years  Ago 

14.  Intellectual  Progress  in  My  Own  Life 


On  the  Short  Sentence 

But  the  very  suasiveness  of  harmonious  writing  needs  to  be  varied  lest  it 
become  a  drowsy  monotony;  and  the  sharp,  short  sentences  which  are  intol- 
erable when  abundant,  when  used  sparingly  act  like  a  trumpet-call  to  the 
drooping  attention. — George  Henry  Lewes. 
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Does  the  road  wind  uphill  all  the  way? 

Yes,  to  the  very  end. 
Will  the  days-journey  take  the  whole  long  day? 

From  morn  to  night,  my  friend. 

But  is  there  for  the  night  a  resting-place? 

A  roof  for  when  the  slow  dark  hours  begin. 
May  not  the  darkness  hide  it  from  my  face? 

You  cannot  miss  that  inn.  .    .    . 

Shall  I  find  comfort,  travel-sore  and  weak? 

Of  labor  you  shall  find  the  sum. 
Will  there  be  beds  for  me  and  all  who  seek? 

Yea,  beds  for  all  who  come. 

— Christina  Rossetti,  "Uphill." 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  XVI 

THE  THEME  OF  Anthony  Adverse,  some  critics  assert,  is  the 
transformation  of  man's  personality  through  the  persistent  fascina- 
tion of  a  religious  ideal.  From  the  time  Anthony  sees  Brother  Francois 
protecting  the  Cuban  slave,  he  has  a  glimpse  of  a  higher  humanity.  When 
Anthony  reaps  profits  from  his  vicious  slave  trade,  Brother  Francois  takes 
the  weak  and  broken  bodies  that  will  not  serve  for  slaves,  forms  a  com- 
munity of  cast-offs,  and  watches  over  them  with  infinite  tenderness.  Then 
one  day,  after  a  long  absence,  Anthony  receives  a  message:  his  friend 
Francois  is  calling  for  help.  The  savage  medicine  men  of  the  jungle, 
jealous  of  Brother  Francois'  power,  have  destroyed  his  village  and  taken 
him  captive.  Anthony  arrives  in  a  far-distant  forest  too  late  to  help  his 
friend.  On  a  rude  cross  the  savages  have  crucified  the  priest,  nailing  his 
body  to  the  wood  with  long  thorns  of  the  jungle.  He  is  yet  alive. 
"Anthony,"  he  whispered,  "my  son  ..."  When  Anthony  says,  "You 
are  dying,"  Brother  Francois  replies,  "It  is  you  who  are  dying.  Not  I." 
It  is  the  noblest  triumph  of  the  human  spirit  Anthony  has  ever  known, 
and  the  image  of  Brother  Francois  works  a  transmutation  in  the  metal 
of  his  soul. 

Religion  is  remarkable  for  the  profound  variations  of  its  magical  per- 
suasiveness. To  Brother  Francois  religion  meant  the  active  brotherhood 
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of  man.  To  St.  Augustine,  as  to  John  Bunyan,  religion  brought  the  con- 
viction of  the  spiritual  poverty  of  his  early  life  and  a  resolution  to 
impose  on  himself  a  Spartan  discipline  for  living  his  new  ideal.  To 
Bunyan  religion  meant  wrestling  with  angels,  a  burning  conviction  of 
God's  presence,  whether  in  comfort  or  in  condemnation.  Thinking,  like 
the  ancient  disciples,  that  he  could  work  miracles,  he  once  resolved  to 
dry  up  the  puddles  of  water  made  from  the  feet  of  horses.  After  a  little 
reflection,  he  rejected  his  plan,  fearing  to  lose  his  faith  if  the  miracle 
should  fail.  To  Cardinal  Newman  religion  meant,  in  part  at  least,  a 
search  for  the  true  historical  church.  When  he  became  convinced  from 
his  sincere  and  prolonged  examination  of  the  documents,  as  he  tells  in 
his  distinguished  autobiography,  Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua,  he  unhesitantly 
asserted  his  new  allegiance.  To  Milton,  however,  such  a  religious  ideal 
was  inconceivable.  Milton  placed  implicit  confidence  in  man's  solitary, 
unaided  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Ultimately  this  implied,  as 
Milton  recognized,  the  obliteration  of  all  institutional  authority,  each 
person  creating  his  own  church,  preferring  "before  all  temples  the 
upright  heart  and  pure."  To  Cardinal  Newman,  on  the  contrary,  such 
a  process,  which  may  be  called  the  Protestant  intellectual  method,  could 
end  only  in  a  rejection  of  faith  for  an  affirmation  of  rationalism,  and 
hence  a  repudiation  of  miraculous  happenings. 

As  a  college  freshman,  you,  no  doubt,  define  religion  in  terms  of  the 
teachings  of  your  parents  or  the  services  of  your  church.  Perhaps  your 
parents  were  indifferent  or  hostile  to  all  religious  worship.  You  may 
have  been  reared  in  an  atmosphere  compelling  a  regular  attendance  at 
Catholic  or  Protestant  services.  Or  perhaps  you  attended  services  only 
irregularly,  thinking  of  yourself  as  being  a  very  unorthodox  Catholic  or 
Protestant.  Perhaps  you  have  been  reared  in  the  Jewish  faith  which, 
whether  liberal  or  orthodox,  has  influenced  your  religious  thinking. 
Whatever  the  color  of  your  religious  persuasion,  you  have  some  positive- 
convictions  that  form  a  vital  part  of  your  experience.  Hence  this  sug- 
gested writing  assignment. 

Of  the  following  religious  activities,  which  do  you  think  are  most 
important  for  a  sincere  believer? 

1.  Hearing  a  persuasive  sermon 

2.  Listening  to  sacred  music 

3.  Confessing   one's   derelictions   and   the   feeling  of   cleansing   following 
absolution 

4.  Participation  in  the  Mass;  feeling  of  participation  in  the  suffering  of 
Christ  and  identification  with  his  personality 

5.  Engaging  in  prayer 

6.  Attending  the  Feast  of  the  Passover 
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7.  Participation  in  the  service  of  Communion 

8.  Giving  food  and  drink  to  one's  neighbors 

9.  Agitation  for  the  abolition  of  poverty  and  the  abolition  of  war 

10.  Forgiving  one's  enemies 

11.  Maintaining  a  cheerful  and  forgiving  disposition 

12.  Refusing  to  participate  in  activities  you  may  consider  wrong,  such  as 
gambling,  drinking,  smoking,  swearing 

Can  the  following  activities  be  classified  as  antagonistic  or  favorable 
or  irrelevant  to  your  idea  of  true  religion?  Give  reasons  to  the  class. 

1.  Opposition  to  labor  unions 

2.  Exclusion  of  the  Chinese  from  American  shores 

3.  Elimination  of  poll  tax 

4.  Reduction  of  interest  rates 

5.  Establishment  of  more  free  colleges 

6.  Opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations 

7.  Social  acceptance  of  illegitimate  children 

8.  Refusal  to  bear  arms  under  any  circumstances 

9.  Establishment  of  a  sales  tax 

10.  Refusal  of  jobs  to  Jewish  refugees 

11.  Neglect  of  one's  health 

12.  Telling  a  lie  to  spare  someone's  feelings 

13.  Acceptance  of  a  $100,000  salary 

14.  Going  to  the  movies  on  Sunday 

A  Theme  on  Religious  Experience 

There  are  many  possible  approaches  to  the  topic  of  religious  experience, 
from  humorous  to  serious,  from  the  concrete  to  the  philosophical,  from 
personal  to  social.  To  adopt  a  humorous  approach,  you  may  describe  your 
brother's  capricious  and  unpredictable  devilment  in  church  or  your  father's 
falling  asleep  during  the  sermon.  If  you  wish  to  write  in  a  serious  vein, 
describe  the  effect  of  the  most  impressive  service  you  have  ever  attended 
or  explain  the  influence  of  a  particular  element  of  your  religious  worship, 
as  Miss  Orpelli  has  done  in  her  theme,  "The  Rosary."  No  doubt  you, 
like  all  of  us,  have  had  in  your  youth  a  peculiar  notion  of  God,  not  only 
of  his  long  white  whiskers  and  arresting  eyes,  but  also  of  his  majestic 
and  terrible  personality  as  Miss  Allison  has  explained  in  her  theme, 
"The  God  I  Feared."  Perhaps  your  religious  concepts,  like  Miss  Allison's, 
have  undergone  drastic  transformation.  If  so,  describe  the  event  that  in 
your  mind  dramatizes  this  change. 

Everyone,  whether  he  is  skeptic,  Protestant,  Jew,  or  Catholic,  has  his 
own  peculiar  conception  of  the  personality  of  Jesus.  Claiming  that  he 
would  justify  war,  some  point  to  his  driving  the  money  changers  out  Of 
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the  temple.  Others  emphasize  to  his  pacific  tenderness,  even  toward  his 
enemies,  and  claim  that  he  would  never  bayonet  an  enemy  invader,  for 
example,  even  to  defend  his  family.  To  some  people  the  principles  of 
Jesus  imply  a  completely  co-operative  economic  society  in  which  private 
profit,  dividends,  and  interest  have  been  banished.  Others  maintain  that 
Jesus  would  approve  of  the  profit  system  and  is  concerned  only  with  the 
sins  or  virtues  of  the  individual.  Perhaps  you  have  a  unique  conception 
of  Jesus  like  that  described  by  the  author  of  the  essay  we  have  reprinted, 
entitled,  "Why  I  Admire  Jesus."  You  may  be  interested  in  reading  the 
most  remarkable  recent  biography  of  Jesus,  The  Nazarene,  by  Sholem 
Asch,  a  Jew.  If  you  would  read  one  of  the  richest  books  of  the  world's 
literature,  turn  to  Ernest  Renan's  The  Life  of  Jesus.  Renan,  first  a 
Catholic  and  then  an  idealistic  skeptic,  describes  Jesus  as  a  man,  and 
attempts  to  explain  his  mission  in  entirely  rational  terms;  yet  no  one 
could  have  written  about  Jesus  with  deeper  sympathy  or  most  subtle 
appreciation  of  his  place  in  world  history.  If  you  wish  to  read  one  of 
these  great  books,  use  an  excerpt  or  incident  from  it  as  a  starting  point 
in  your  analysis.  Show  why  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  viewpoints 
of  the  writer  or  show  how  your  conception  of  Jesus  has  changed  from 
your  reading  of  the  biography. 

The  Rosary 
One  of  the  most  comforting  forms  of  prayer  advocated  by  the  Catholic 
Church  is,  to  me,  the  Holy  Rosary.  The  Rosary  is  a  simple  method  of  prayer 
originally  used  by  faithful  Catholics  who  were  unable  to  read  Psalms.  The 
Rosary  consists  of  a  repetition  of  Our  Father  and  ten  Hail  Mary's,  five  or 
fifteen  times.  When  my  mind  is  sorely  troubled  by  earthly  matters,  I  in- 
stinctively reach  for  my  Rosary.  I  begin  with  the  Apostle's  Creed.  Slowly  my 
fingers  slip  across  the  gleaming  beads.  Softly  I  repeat  Our  Father,  then  three 
Hail  Mary's.  Lovingly  I  repeat  these  beautiful  prayers  to  myself;  not  mechan- 
ically, but  with  reverence;  not  with  empty  soul,  but  with  a  soul  filled  with 
love  and  understanding.  So  complete  is  my  concentration  that  it  shuts  out 
my  immediate  surroundings.  As  the  fifteen  mysteries  pass  majestically  through 
my  mind,  I  seem  to  be  a  part  of  them.  The  Annunciation  brings  joy  to  me, 
a  joy  that  makes  me  weep  at  the  Nativity.  Faintly  I  feel  Christ's  intense  agony 
on  the  Cross;  I  accompany  the  Virgin  as  she  sorrowfully  beholds  him.  Joy- 
fully I  witness  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Assumption.  I  too  join 
in  the  beautiful  Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Thus  in  a  little  blessed 
string  of  beads  one  can  see  and  feel  the  beautiful  story  of  the  gospels.  As  I 
lift  the  Cross  to  my  humble  lips  in  finality,  my  thoughts  slowly  turn  to 
earthly  cares.  But  a  new  glow  has  entered  my  being — a  feeling  of  content 
and  safety  that  gives  me  courage  to  carry  on  in  the  troubled  sea  of  life.  Above 
all,  the  Rosary  soothes  me  and  strengthens  my  faith.  Almost  unconsciously  I 
end  with,   "O  God,  make  me  a  better  Catholic!"  — Blanche  Orpelli. 
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The  God  I  Feared 

As  a  child  I  feared  God.  From  the  impressive  tales  of  destruction  in  the 
Old  Testament  I  formed  my  own  conception  of  Him.  I  could  visualize  chil- 
dren vainly  running  to  the  hills  to  escape  the  great  flood  while  Noah  and  his 
family  found  refuge  in  an  ark  which  rested  easily  on  the  waters.  In  the  plagues 
which  God  sent  upon  Pharaoh  for  his  hardened  heart  I  could  find  no  evidence 
that  children  had  been  exempted.  When  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell,  had  I  not 
been  taught  that  the  Israelites  massacred  all  in  that  great  city,  both  young 
and  old?  Yes,  I  feared  this  God.  He  was  a  tyrannical  magistrate  who  punished 
unmercifully  the  disobedient.  With  a  long  white  beard  and  silvery  hair  He 
was  like  Moses.  From  His  throne  He  ruled;  before  Him  a  pedestal  rose 
on  which  a  golden  book  rested.  Here  was  my  destiny:  God  had  inscribed  my 
name  with  those  of  the  countless  millions  of  other  mortals  in  this  book.  With 
His  all-seeing  eye  He  recorded  my  every  misdemeanor.  My  conception  of 
eternal  punishment  further  advanced  my  fear.  I  believed  a  fallen  angel  whose 
robes  God  had  changed  from  snowy  white  to  fiery  red  dominated  a  deep 
cavernous  pit  wherein  howled  an  unquenchable  fire.  Just  as  God  had  destroyed 
in  the  Old  Testament  narratives,  He  would  chasten  now  by  banishing  even 
children  to  this  lower  region.  With  an  almost  desperate  feeling  I  believed  that 
not  even  the  great  love  of  my  mother  could  protect  me  from  this  God  whom 
I  feared  I  could  not  please.  What  a  hopeless  life  would  mine  have  been  if  this 
fear  had  not  disappeared,  but  as  I  grew  older,  reason  transformed  it  to  love; 
an  unmerciful  judge  then  became  an  understanding  and  just  God. 

— Helen  G.  Allison. 

Witness  to  a  Nobler  Destiny 

Each  branch  of  the  development  of  humanity  has  its  privileged  epoch,  in 
which  it  attains  perfection  by  a  sort  of  spontaneous  instinct,  and  without  effort. 
No  labor  of  reflection  would  succeed  in  producing  afterward  the  master- 
pieces which  Nature  creates  at  those  moments  by  inspired  geniuses.  That  which 
the  golden  age  of  Greece  was  for  arts  and  literature,  the  age  of  Jesus  was 
for  religion.  Jewish  society  exhibited  the  most  extraordinary  moral  and  in- 
tellectual state  which  the  human  species  has  ever  passed  through.  It  was  truly 
one  of  those  divine  hours  in  which  the  sublime  is  produced  by  combinations 
of  a  thousand  hidden  forces  in  which  great  souls  find  a  flood  of  admiration 
and  sympathy  to  sustain  them.  .  .  .  An  innovator,  in  such  a  state  of  society, 
only  risked  death,  and  death  is  a  gain  to  those  who  labor  for  the  future. 
Imagine  Jesus  reduced  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  divinity  until  his  sixtieth 
or  seventieth  year,  losing  his  celestial  fire,  wearing  out  little  by  little  under 
the  burden  of  an  unparalleled  mission!  Everything  favors  those  who  have  a 
special  destiny;  they  become  glorious  by  a  sort  of  invincible  impulse  and 
command  of  fate. 

This  sublime  person,  who  each  day  still  presides  over  the  destiny  of  the 
world,  we  may  call  divine,  not  in  the  sense  that  Jesus  has  absorbed  all  the 
divine,  .    .    .  but  in  the  sense  that  Jesus  is  the  one  who  has  caused  his  fellow- 
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men  to  make  the  greatest  step  toward  the  divine.  Mankind  in  its  totality  offers 
an  assemblage  of  low  beings,  selfish,  and  superior  to  the  animal  only  in  that 
its  selfishness  is  more  reflective.  From  the  midst  of  this  uniform  mediocrity, 
there  are  pillars  that  rise  toward  the  sky,  and  bear  witness  to  a  nobler  destiny. 
Jesus  is  the  highest  of  these  pillars  which  show  to  man  whence  he  comes,  and 
whither  he  ought  to  tend.  In  him  was  condensed  all  that  is  good  and  elevated 
in  our  nature.  He  was  not  sinless;  he  has  conquered  the  same  passions  that 
we  combat;  no  angel  of  God  comforted  him,  except  his  good  conscience;  no 
Satan  tempted  him,  except  that  which  each  one  bears  in  his  heart.  In  the  same 
way  that  many  of  his  great  qualities  are  lost  to  us,  through  the  fault  of  his 
disciples,  it  is  also  probable  that  many  of  his  faults  have  been  concealed.  But 
never  has  any  one  so  much  as  he  made  the  interests  of  humanity  predominate 
in  his  life  over  the  littlenesses  of  self-love.  Unreservedly  devoted  to  his  mis- 
sion, he  subordinated  everything  to  it  to  such  a  degree  that,  toward  the  end 
of  his  life,  the  universe  no  longer  existed  for  him.  It  was  by  this  access  of 
heroic  will  that  he  conquered  heaven.  — Ernest  Renan,  Life  of  Jesus. 

Why  I  Admire  Jesus 

A  few  choice  spirits  of  history  excite  the  student's  wonder  and  admiration, 
enhance  his  expectation  of  human  nobility  in  this  life,  and  lift  his  spirit,  if 
only  momentarily,  to  the  stars.  I  think  of  how  Socrates  so  won  the  heart 
even  of  his  jailer  that  when  the  man  brought  him  his  death  potion,  he  turned 
away  from  Socrates'  face  and  went  his  way  weeping.  I  think  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  gentle  spirit,  that  dreamed  a  dream  impossible  of  fulfillment,  a  spirit 
salted  with  humor  and  steeled  with  boundless  courage.  I  think  of  Charles 
Lamb  now  leading  his  sister  Mary  to  the  asylum,  her  face  disfigured  by  ap- 
proaching insanity,  and  now,  a  month  or  so  later,  leading  her  tenderly  back 
again  to  his  daily  protection  and  care.  I  remember  Gene  Debs  being  sentenced 
to  Atlanta  for  twenty  years,  speaking  to  the  court,  not  of  any  bitterness,  not  of 
the  blind  injustice  of  the  sentence,  but  of  little  children  and  the  bowed  heads 
of  toiling  women.  But  not  one  of  these  characters,  much  as  I  admire  and 
reverence  them,  compels  my  wonder  and  my  sympathy  so  much  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  He  was  tender;  he  was  pitying;  he  was  fearless.  Like  a  great  light 
his  life  shines  across  the  centuries,  attracting  to  its  warm  glow  all  that  is  fairest 
in  the  great  heart  of  mankind. 

Like  us,  Jesus  was  faced  with  an  environment  shot  through  with  injustice, 
with  superstition,  with  foolish  adherence  to  tradition.  And  first  he  claims  my 
profound  admiration  because  he  clashed  with  his  environment;  he  refused  to 
come  to  terms  with  it.  Had  he  conformed  to  the  traditional  belief  that  one's 
country  is  better  than  any  other  country,  he  might  have  become  King  of  the 
Jews;  had  he  followed  the  current  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  war,  he  might  have 
become  a  great  conqueror;  had  he  cared  to  become  a  banker  he  might  have 
become  the  richest  man  of  his  time.  He  loved  his  life,  but  not  too  well;  he 
never  compromised  to  be  comfortable.  Somewhere  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  lay 
his  conception  of  the  "kingdom  come  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Foolishly, 
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impractically,  dreamily,  he  went  about  on  this  earth,  tilting  with  the  wind- 
mills of  his  inexorable  environment,  his  inward  eye  fixed  on  the  far-away 
kingdom,  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land.  We  of  the  twentieth  century  are  more 
practical,  more  realistic  than  Jesus.  Some  years  ago  a  businesswoman  who  is 
supporting  not  only  her  family  but  also  her  son's  family,  said  this:  "Yes, 
you  have  to  be  mean  in  this  business;  but  it's  better  to  be  mean  than  to  starve." 
For  love  of  family,  for  the  necessities  of  life,  for  love  of  country,  one  repudiates 
the  teaching  of  Jesus.  I  cannot  imagine  Jesus  living  as  I  do,  for  instance,  sur- 
rounded by  material  comforts,  while  thirty  millions  of  my  neighbors  are  living 
in  desperate  poverty. 

Then,  too,  I  admire  Jesus  because  his  love  was  illimitable.  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,"  he  said,  "ye  have 
done  it  unto  me."  We  love  first  our  families,  then  our  friends,  then  our 
country,  then,  if  there  is  any  love  left,  our  fellowmen.  Though  he  loved  all 
equally,  Jesus  loved  first  his  fellow  men,  last  his  family.  When  Jesus  saw  a 
stranger  stricken  with  leprosy,  it  caused  him  as  much  pain  as  if  his  own 
brother  had  been  stricken,  so  great  was  his  love.  When  Thomas  De  Quincey 
was  only  seventeen,  he  ran  away  from  school  and  went  up  to  London.  Having 
no  money,  and  not  wishing  to  let  his  guardians  know  his  whereabouts,  he 
lived  for  a  time  in  the  humblest  quarters  of  the  slums  of  London.  He  met 
drunkards  and  thieves  and  degraded  people  of  all  kinds.  "At  no  time  in  my 
life,"  De  Quincey  wrote,  "have  I  been  a  person  to  hold  myself  polluted  by 
the  touch  or  approach  of  any  creature  that  wore  a  human  shape."  Jesus'  love 
was  like  that,  so  quick  and  piercingly  tender.  In  his  study  of  Joan  of  Arc,  De 
Quincey  draws  an  imaginative  picture  of  the  trial  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  the 
man  who  sentenced  Joan  of  Arc  to  death.  No  one  appears  to  defend  the 
Bishop:  "Counsel  I  have  none;  in  heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath  .  .  . 
all  are  silent."  Then  the  shepherd  girl  herself,  the  same  Joan  whom  Beauvais 
had  condemned  to  die,  comes  walking  toward  him;  she  will  be  the  Bishop's 
counselor,  when  Heaven  and  earth  are  silent  in  condemnation.  Jesus'  love  was 
like  that;  he  loved  his  enemies. 

Finally,  I  admire  Jesus  because  he  had  faith  in  mankind.  I  once  knew  a 
man  with  an  eye  of  faith.  I  was  twelve.  He  stood  behind  the  Y.M.C.A.  desk. 
He  seemed  to  say:  "Come  along;  we'll  do  well  together;  you're  really  a 
much  finer  chap  than  you  think  you  are."  With  him  one  always  surpassed 
oneself.  Beyond  the  rough  exteriors  of  the  fishermen,  Jesus  saw  souls  ready  to 
be  kindled;  he  too,  must  have  had  the  eye  of  faith,  gentle,  serene,  confident. 
Thomas  doubted,  Judas  betrayed  him,  Peter  denied  him.  Still  he  believed  in 
them,  and  who  can  say  that  Judas,  too,  had  he  lived,  would  not  have  justified 
the  confidence  of  his  Master?  Beyond  the  eyes  of  the  woman  being  stoned, 
Jesus  surely  saw  a  soul  struggling  to  rise  against  the  pitiless  forces  of  environ- 
ment. Beyond  the  hatred  of  his  enemies  he  sensed  their  capacity  for  sacrifice. 
Surely  Jesus  does  not  blame  those  today  who  love  their  families  more  than 
their  neighbors;  surely  he  does  not  condemn  those  who  compromise  with  their 
principles  in  order  to  gain  a  living  for  their  loved  ones.  He  has  faith  in  us. 
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And  the  world  will  not  fail  him.  Slowly,  step  by  step,  century  after  century, 
mankind  interprets  anew  the  heart  of  Jesus:  "When  the  physical  misery  of 
the  many  becomes  the  spiritual  agony  of  the  few,  something  is  done."  Man- 
kind gains  in  nobility.  In  the  words  of  Emerson:  "We  are  now  men,  and 
must  accept  in  the  highest  mind,  the  same  transcendent  destiny;  and  not 
minors  or  invalids  lying  in  a  protected  corner,  not  cowards  fleeing  before  a 
revolution,  but  guides,  redeemers,  and  benefactors,  obeying  the  Almighty 
effort  and  advancing  on  Chaos  and  the  Dark."  Superlative  in  love,  in  sacrifice 
for  truth,  in  faith  in  mankind,  Jesus  beckons  the  world  ever  onward  to  the 
kingdom  come  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  — Claude  Kenyon. 

Lincoln's   Church 

I  doubt  the  possibility,  or  propriety,  of  setting  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  models  of  man-made  creeds  and  dogmas.  It  was  a  spirit  in  the  life  that 
he  laid  stress  on  and  taught,  if  I  read  aright.  I  know  I  see  it  to  be  so  with  me. 

The  fundamental  truths  reported  in  the  four  gospels  as  from  the  lips  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  that  I  first  heard  from  the  lips  of  my  mother  are  settled  and 
fixed  moral  precepts  with  me.  I  have  concluded  to  dismiss  from  my  mind  the 
debatable  wrangles  that  once  perplexed  me  with  distractions  that  stirred  up, 
but  never  absolutely  settled,  anything.  I  have  tossed  them  aside  with  the 
doubtful  differences  which  divide  denominations — sweeping  them  all  out 
of  my  mind  among  the  nonessentials.  I  have  ceased  to  follow  such  discussions 
or  be  interested  in  them. 

I  cannot  without  mental  reservation  assent  to  long  and  complicated  creeds 
and  catechisms.  If  the  church  would  ask  simply  for  assent  to  the  Saviour's 
statement  of  the  substance  of  the  law:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy 
neighbors  as  thyself" — that  church  would  I  gladly  unite  with. 

— Abraham  Lincoln. 

SUGGESTED  TOPICS 

1.  Why  I  Like  to  Go  to  Church 

2.  My  Father  in  Church 

3.  My  Little  Brother's  Antics  During  the  Sermon 

4.  Why  I  Do  Not  Believe  in  Church 

5.  A  Churchgoing  Hypocrite 

6.  An  Unforgettable  Revival  Service 

7.  Carried  Away  by  Religious  Frenzy 

8.  How  My  Religious  Ideas  Have  Changed 

9.  An  Ideal  Rabbi  (Pastor,  Priest) 

10.  Why  the  Catholic  Worship  Service  Appeals  to  Me 

11.  Early  Recollections  of  Church 

12.  How  My  Father  (Mother)  Has  Influenced  My  Religious  Con- 
victions 
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13.  My  Interpretation  of  Somerset  Maugham's  Story,  Rain 

14.  A  Religious  Fanatic 

15.  H.  G.  Wells's  Impression  of  Jesus 

16.  My  Impression  of  Renan's  Life  of  Jesus 

17.  Why  The  Nazarene  Appeals  to  Me 


On  Being  Creative 

To  sum  up,  every  one  of  us  can  be  personal,  that  is  to  say,  creative,  if  he 
is  not  in  danger  of  losing  his  personality  in  self-consciousness,  or  through  the 
phantasms  besetting  whoever  tries  to  express  himself.  This  means  that  he, 
at  once,  becomes  interesting  to  his  fellow-beings  and  indifferent  only  to  an 
individual  who  will  drown  himself  in  the  multitude.  This  interest  is  the  basis 
of  literature,  and  so,  it  is  obvious  that  we  all  can  produce  what  has  a  right 
to  be  called  literature,  but  we  must  not  be  thinking  of  literature  while  doing 
so.  The  doctrine  underlying  this  volume  is  that  thought  alone  counts,  and 
thought  cannot  coexist  with  anything  that  is  not  our  self  in  its  highest 
and  noblest  possibility.  — Ernest  Dimnet,  The  Art  of  Thinking. 


The  Gold  of  Friendship 

/  fancied  he  was  fled, — 

And,  after  many  a  year, 

Glowed  unexhausted  kindliness, 

Like  daily  sunrise  there. 

My  careful  heart  was  free  again, 

O  friend,  my  bosom  said, 

Through  thee  alone  the  sky  is  arched, 

Through  thee  the  rose  is  red; 

All  things  through   thee  take   nobler  form, 

And  look  beyond  the  earth.         — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  XVII 

PERHAPS  YOU  HAVE  had  the  good  fortune  of  meeting  and  almost 
instantly  recognizing  a  personality  peculiarly  tuned  to  your  own;  you 
have  perhaps  known  him  better  in  half  an  hour  than  you  have  known 
others  in  half  a  year.  Such  was  the  experience  of  Montaigne,  whose 
friendship  for  Etienne  de  la  Boetie  he  thought  to  be  inspired  by  heavenly 
ordinance.  "At  our  first  meeting,"  wrote  Montaigne,  "which  chanced  to 
be  at  a  great  feast  and  town  gathering,  we  found  ourselves  so  taken  with 
one  another,  so  well  acquainted,  so  bound  together  that  from  that  mo- 
ment nothing  could  be  so  close  as  we  were  to  one  another."  As  for 
De  la  Boetie,  his  feeling  for  Montaigne  took  "possession  of  his  whole 
will,  carried  it  to  plunge  and  lose  itself  in  mine  with  a  hke  hunger  and 
emulation."  Montaigne  declares  that  they  saw  into  the  depths  of  one 
another's  hearts,  so  great  was  the  unity  of  their  spirits.  Montaigne  could 
hear  about  no  action  his  friend  had  taken,  he  writes,  that  he  did  not 
immediately  understand  his  motive.  He  declares  a  friendship  such  as  he 
shared  with  De  la  Boetie  could  not  be  divided  with  another.  It  was  the 
supreme  passion  of  his  life.  When  De  la  Boetie  died,  Montaigne  felt, 
rich  as  his  life  was  in  social  tranquillity  and  intellectual  pleasure,  a  great 
shadow  darkening  his  daily  existence.  All  the  other  years  of  his  life,  he 
wrote,  when  compared  with  his  four  years  of  companionship  with 
De  la  Boetie  were  "all  smoke,  a  dark  and  wearisome  night." 

In  one  of  the  most  illuminating  passages  of  the  Ethics  Aristotle  ex- 
plores the  possibility  of  friendship  between  men  unlike  in  social  station 
or  possessions  or  conception  of  virtue.  He  concludes  that  friendship  is 
possible  only  between  equals.  Teacher  and  pupil,  separated  by  age  and 
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intellectual  accumulations,  cannot  be  true  friends;  nor,  says  Aristotle, 
can  father  and  son,  or  rich  man  and  poor,  or  master  and  slave  achieve 
the  delicate  equilibrium  of  true  friendship.  Perhaps  you  would  dispute 
this  assumption;  perhaps  you  have  known  friendship  with  a  rich  boy  or 
girl  or  a  friendship  of  trusting  equality  with  your  dad  or  mother.  If,  like 
a  girl  student  we  once  knew,  you  can  tell  your  mother  or  father  every- 
thing about  dreams  and  frustrations  and  caresses,  and  your  mother  con- 
fides with  equal  fullness  in  you,  then  you  can  exemplify  from  your  own 
experience  the  reality  of  friendship  between  members  of  two  genera- 
tions. Such  a  friendship  between  mother  and  daughter,  some  will  say, 
is  an  ideal  seldom  achieved.  There  are  many  gradations  of  friendship 
between  mothers  and  daughters,  fathers  and  sons.  One  may  add,  too, 
that  however  imperfect  friendships  may  be,  they  sustain  and  sweeten 
one's  daily  existence.  Aristotle,  however,  was  attempting  a  definition  of 
absolute  friendship;  to  him  such  a  friendship  was  possible  only  between 
equals  who  shared  their  aspirations,  their  intellectual  riches,  and  their 
possessions  freely  with  each  other. 

In  his  arresting  story,  "Sheener,"  Ben  Ames  Williams  tells  how  a  poor 
Jewish  newsboy  befriended  a  drunken  tramp,  buying  him  food  and 
clothes,  watching  over  him  tenderly  in  his  drunken  stupors,  listening 
patiently  to  tales  of  his  aristocratic  English  lineage.  Then  one  day,  sober 
and  alert  at  last,  spotless  in  a  new  suit,  the  tramp  awaited  at  the  station 
platform  the  arrival  of  his  noble  brother.  As  the  brothers  walked  briskly 
away  from  the  train,  the  tramp  glanced  stonily  at  Sheener  and  passed 
him  by  without  a  word.  For  this  base  action  Sheener  could  not  hate  the 
tramp;  his  friendship  had  been  utterly  sincere  and  unadulterated  by  any 
expectation  of  reciprocal  good  will  or  momentary  repayment.  Such  an 
ideal  of  friendship  reminds  us  of  the  unselfishness  of  Jonathan,  who  was 
willing  for  the  sake  of  his  friend  to  renounce  his  throne  and  brave  his 
father's  wrath.  Such  a  friendship,  too,  finds  an  echo  from  long  ago  in 
the  story  of  Ruth  and  Naomi,  and  in  Paul's  description  of  charity: 
"Charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself 
unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own." 

Thus  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  friendship  between  man  and  man, 
woman  and  woman.  You  frequently  hear,  however,  a  girl  designate  a 
boy  as  her  friend  thus:  "Oh,  he  is  just  a  friend."  Is  it  possible  for  a  boy 
and  a  girl  to  be  true  friends?  What  a  young  lady  means,  of  course,  is  that 
there  is  no  romantic  attraction.  But  that  delicate  point  at  which  romantic 
attraction  begins  is  so  shifting  and  uncertain  that  the  term  friendship 
seems  a  misnomer.  To  see  how  tentative  and  unstable  such  a  friendship 
Visually  is,  we  have  but  to  visualize  the  disintegration  of  their  friendship 
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after  the  marriage  of  each  to  someone  else.  Perhaps,  however,  you  have 
known  such  a  friendship  and  believe  it  to  be  genuine;  perhaps  you  can 
show  why  a  friendship  with  a  boy  or  girl  can,  without  verging  in  the 
least  on  romantic  attraction,  be  a  sustained,  unselfish  friendship. 

Barriers  to  Friendship 

Everybody  feels  a  necessity  for  friendship,  whether  ideal  or  not. 
Aristotle  calls  friendship  "a  thing  most  necessary  for  life,"  and  adds, 
"No  one  would  choose  to  live  without  friends,  though  he  should  have 
all  other  good  things  in  the  world."  To  the  achievement  of  the  richest 
friendship  there  are  certain  obstacles  that  we  have  all  experienced.  Which 
of  the  following  barriers  to  friendship  do  you  think  are  most  vital? 

1.  Antipathy  of  one's  family  to  one's  friend 

2.  Antagonism  of  one's  sweetheart  to  his  friend 

3.  Gradual   separation   of   interest — one   friend   going   to   college,    for   ex- 
ample, another  going  to  work 

4.  Differences  in  intellectual  growth — one  friend  aspiring  to  higher  ideals 
of  culture  than  the  other 

5.  Gradual  growth  of  reserve  as  one  enters  adulthood;  inability  to  speak 
freely  of  one's  feelings,  even  to  a  close  friend 

6.  Gradual  diversions  in  codes  of  conduct 

7.  One  friend's  lack  of  money  for  clothes  or  pleasure 

8.  Differences  in  race,  nationality,  or  religion 

9.  Difference  in  age 

10.  Lack  of  time  to  cultivate  friendship 

11.  Pride  and  restraint  after  a  quarrel 

12.  The  marriage  of  either  friend 

The  Duties  of  Friendship 

Friendships  often  come  to  grief  because  one  member  of  the  friendship 
expects  services  or  loyalty  in  certain  actions  as  reciprocity  for  similar 
services.  Is  a  true  friend  concerned  much  at  all  with  receiving  friend- 
ship? Will  a  true  friend  give  freely  without  expecting  in  return?  Should 
you  expect  a  true  friend — 

1.  To  give  you  help  on  the  examination? 

2.  To  lend  you  money  that  his  family  needs? 

3.  To  tell  a  lie  for  you? 

4.  To  do  an  assignment  for  you? 

5.  To  pretend  indifference  toward  a  girl  because  you  like  her? 

6.  To  lend  you  her  best  clothes? 

7.  To  vote  for  you  as  class  president  when  he  thinks  another  better  qualified  ? 

8.  To  snub  a  person  you  hate? 
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No  Perfumed  Amity 

I  hate  the  prostitution  of  the  name  of  friendship  to  signify  modish  and 
worldly  alliances.  I  much  prefer  the  company  of  ploughboys  and  tin-pedlers 
to  the  silken  and  perfumed  amity  which  celebrates  its  days  of  encounter  by 
a  frivolous  display,  by  rides  in  a  curricle,  and  dinners  at  the  best  taverns. 
The  end  of  friendship  is  a  commerce  the  most  strict  and  homely  that  can  be 
joined;  more  strict  than  any  of  which  we  have  experience.  It  is  for  aid  and 
comfort  through  all  the  relations  and  passages  of  life  and  death.  It  is  fit  for 
serene  days,  and  graceful  gifts,  and  country  rambles,  but  also  for  rough  roads 
and  hard  fare,  shipwreck,  poverty,  and  persecution.  It  keeps  company  with 
the  sallies  of  the  wit  and  the  trances  of  religion.  We  are  to  dignify  to  each 
other  the  daily  needs  and  offices  of  man's  life,  and  embellish  it  by  courage, 
wisdom,  and  unity.  It  should  never  fall  into  something  usual  and  settled,  but 
should  be  alert  and  inventive,  and  add  rhyme  and  reason  to  what  was  drudgery. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Friendship. 

Socrates'   Passion  for  Friends 

I  am  one  who  from  my  childhood  upward  have  set  my  heart  upon  a  certain 
thing.  All  people  have  their  fancies;  some  desire  horses,  and  others  dogs; 
and  some  are  fond  of  gold,  and  others  of  honor.  Now,  I  have  no  violent  desire 
of  any  of  these  things;  but  I  have  a  passion  for  friends;  and  I  would  rather 
have  a  good  friend  than  the  best  cock  or  quail  in  the  world:  I  would  even 
go  further,  and  say  the  best  horse  or  dog.  Yea,  by  the  dog  of  Egypt,  I  should 
greatly  prefer  a  real  friend  to  all  the  gold  of  Darius,  or  even  to  Darius  himself: 
I  am  such  a  lover  of  friends  as  that.  And  when  I  see  you  and  Lysis,  at  your 
early  age,  so  easily  possessed  of  this  treasure,  and  so  soon,  he  of  you,  and 
you  of  him,  I  am  amazed  and  delighted,  seeing  that  I  myself,  although  I  am 
now  advanced  in  years,  am  so  far  from  having  made  a  similar  acquisition, 
that  I  do  not  even  know  in  what  way  a  friend  is  acquired.      —Plato,  Lysis. 

I  Am  Lonely 

I  am  lonely.  I  have  been  lonely  ever  since  that  day,  over  nine  years  ago, 
when  my  classmates  branded  me  a  snob.  The  sudden  removal  from  a  neighbor- 
hood where  I  had  had  few  playmates  to  one  alive  with  children  of  my  own 
age  somewhat  bewildered  me;  accustomed  to  books  and  puzzles  and  the  com- 
pany of  grown-ups,  I  was  extremely  shy  of  large  groups.  As  they  were  curious 
and  my  mother  insistent,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  dozen  ten-year-olds, 
but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  chum  with  them,  to  enjoy  their  rough  games, 
and  to  share  their  vivid  interest  in  sports  and  teachers  and  local  gossip.  Some 
of  them  seemed  to  me  horrid,  and  as  I  avoided  them  more  and  more,  they 
thought  me  hateful  and  snobbish  and  decided  to  teach  "the  snob"  a  lesson. 
One  October  afternoon  twenty-five  little  girls,  as  if  by  magic,  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  schoolyard,  wove  themselves  into  a  circle,  and  began  to  close 
in  upon  me.  "Stuck-up!"  "Mamma's  darling!"  "Snob!"  they  yelled.  That 
circle  narrowed,  their  faces,  distorted  with  anger  and  scorn,  came  terrifyingly 
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close,  and  then  some  girl  struck  me.  Then  another,  and  another.  I  can  see 
every  girl  who  struck  me,  and,  strangely  enough,  I  made  no  effort  to  resist 
them.  ...  At  last  they  broke  away,  some  laughing,  some,  I  think,  ashamed. 
I  was  left  alone,  tight-lipped,  furious,  hurt,  trembling. 

That  memory  haunted  me  through  my  adolescent  years — until  I  was  sixteen 
I  had  no  intimate  girl  friends  and  had  never  belonged  to  a  club.  I  walked 
alone,  studied  alone,  daydreamed  alone,  sulked  and  grieved  alone.  At  home  I 
was  so  lonely  that  I  used  sometimes  to  lock  myself  in  my  room  to  weep  in 
self-pity.  Mother  remonstrated  with  me,  pointing  out  how  rich  her  life  at  my 
age  had  been  in  friends,  and  warning  me  that  life  would  hold  disillusionment 
for  me  unless  I  bestirred  myself  to  make  friends. 

Today  I  remember  ruefully  my  mother's  advice  as  I  listen  to  girls  planning 
parties  and  outings  and  club  activities.  For  every  occasion  there  is  a  party, 
for  every  anniversary  a  group  remembrance.  But  not  for  me.  The  few  friends 
I  have  made  in  high  school  or  at  business  all  are  members  of  half  a  dozen 
clubs;  none  of  them  lives  within  an  hour's  ride  from  my  house.  In  the  Y's 
I've  joined  half-heartedly,  never  expecting  to  be  accepted,  the  young  women 
who  have  known  each  other  since  childhood  have  not  taken  kindly  to  an  un- 
sponsored  newcomer.  With  none  of  my  friends  can  I  discuss  a  mutual  friend. 
We  have  no  mutual  friends.  There  is  no  one  I  can  phone  and  say,  "What 
about  a  hike  to  Cortland  Park?"  No  cozy  informal  gatherings  take  place  in 
my  house;  no  one  drops  in  for  a  bit  of  a  chat.  At  the  few  parties  to  which 
I  am  invited,  the  girls  are  courteous  to  me,  but  soon  drift  into  little  groups, 
taking  up  their  small-talk  like  a  piece  of  unfinished  knitting  laid  aside  for 
the  moment.  I  must  discuss  with  their  escorts  the  current  sport — baseball  in 
summer,  football  in  autumn,  hockey  and  skating  in  winter.  I  could  not  give  a 
party;  it  would  be  unkind,  even  insulting  to  invite  a  crowd  of  unacquainted 
people  and  expect  them  to  feel  at  ease. 

My  castle  in  the  air  is  the  longing  some  day  to  have  a  home  of  my  own, 
within  easy  traveling  distance  of  all  my  scattered  friends,  who  as  they  meet 
and  grow  to  like  one  another,  will  be  my  very  own  "circle."  My  house  shall  be 
their  gathering-place.  I  shall  plan  parties  and  scheme  at  match-making;  I  shall 
give  showers  to  brides-to-be,  and  "surprises"  for  every  new  baby.  I  shall  be 
the  Open  Ear  to  every  pleasant  bit  of  gossip.  I  shall  love  them  all  and  maybe 
they  will  love  me — a  little.  I  shall  never  be  lonely  then. 

But  until  that  dream  day  comes,  I  am  lonely.  — Roberta  Ehrlich. 

Why  a  Friendship  Ended 

For  the  last  six  months  I  have  felt  myself  losing  the  best  friend  I  have  ever 
had.  I  have  known  Dave  Oberander  for  eight  years,  and  until  the  beginning  of 
our  separation  I  believed,  wrongly,  that  we  were  bound  together  by  ties 
that  could  never  be  dissolved.  Throughout  our  four  years  of  high  school  we 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  our  time  together  in  many  long  hours  of  enjoy- 
ment. When  I  entered  college,  I  did  not  see  much  of  Dave  until  I  called  him 
one  night  about  three  weeks  later  to  go  to  a  show  with  me.  Soon  after  wc 
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started  out  I  noticed  that  a  change  had  come  over  him.  We  had  been  exchang- 
ing personal  confidences  for  years,  knowing  that  we  would  not  be  betrayed  by 
one  another,  but  on  that  night  I  found  Dave  to  be  very  uncommunicative. 
When  I  would  ask  him  a  question,  he  would  answer  in  a  short  clipped  sen- 
tence as  though  he  were  telling  something  he  would  rather  not  disclose.  At  last 
we  dropped  all  pretense  of  familiarity;  our  conversation  assumed  a  very 
superficial  tone.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  evening  I  had  the  feeling 
of  being  in  the  company  of  a  person  whom  I  knew  only  casually,  a  person 
perhaps  whom  I  never  expected  to  see  again.  Frequently  I  attempted  to  talk 
about  school,  how  hard  chemistry  was,  what  I  thought  about  the  teachers,  or 
what  delightful  acquaintances  I  had  made;  but  Dave  either  remained  silent 
or  changed  the  subject.  That  and  many  following  nights  I  lay  long  awake 
trying  to  recall  any  thing  that  I  had  done  to  cause  such  a  transformation  in  my 
best  friend.  At  first  I  thought  he  might  be  jealous,  but  I  quickly  dispelled  that 
belief.  Dave  would  be  the  last  person  to  harbor  a  jealous  mood.  He  was  sin- 
cerely glad  that  opportunity  for  college  had  come  to  me.  With  this  thought 
still  in  the  back  of  my  mind,  I  suddenly  realized  what  was  really  wrong.  Be- 
cause of  our  different  present  day  occupations  (Dave  is  employed  as  a  soda- 
jerker  in  a  dairy)  he  has  developed  a  feeling  of  inferiority  toward  me.  Not 
that  I  am  or  ever  will  be  any  better  a  personality  than  he  is;  but  he  believes 
he  is  no  longer  on  the  same  level  with  me:  I  am  going  to  college;  he  must 
work.  Since  that  night  I  have  used  every  means  possible  to  convince  Dave  of 
my  allegiance  to  him.  I  have  ceased  to  talk  about  school;  I  talk  about  his 
sweetheart,  his  job,  our  old  camping  trips  on  Rich  Mountain — all  in  vain. 
I  shall  never  give  up  trying  to  resurrect  a  friendship  that  I  know  is  still  cher- 
ished by  both  of  us.  But  now  this  friendship  is  smothered  by  one  of  man's 
worst  enemies,  his  inferiority  complex.  — Charles  Todd. 

Your  Theme  on  Friendship 

As  you  sit  down  to  write  your  theme  on  friendship,  let  us  help  you 
recall  your  rich  resources  on  this  topic.  You  can  call  up,  for  example, 
your  first  childhood  playmate,  show  why  you  were  so  deeply  attached  to 
him,  and  picture  vividly  for  your  reader  one  moment  that  to  you  best 
represents  the  richness  of  that  memory.  Another  approach  is  to  analyze 
the  crisis  in  a  friendship  as  Mr.  Todd  has  done  in  his  theme,  "Why  a 
Friendship  Ended."  Sometimes  a  friendship  ends  merely  by  physical 
separation,  often  by  gradual  spiritual  and  intellectual  cleavage.  Everyone 
has  known  the  wrench  of  a  cracking  friendship.  Everyone  has  known, 
too,  at  one  time  or  another,  something  of  the  intense  loneliness  de- 
scribed in  Miss  Ehrlich's  theme,  "I  Am  Lonely."  Then,  too,  from  this 
discussion  and  many  former  reflections  you  have  conceived  a  definition 
of  ideal  friendship.  In  your  theme  you  may  choose  to  define  friendship, 
illustrating  it  with  a  portrait  of  an  actual  friend  who  has  approached  in 
your  mind  the  ideal.  Or  you  may  describe  a  false  friend,  showing  how 
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a  particular  acquaintance  of  yours  repudiated  the  principles  of  friendship 
so  decisively  in  a  single  episode  that  your  friendship  turned  to  anger 
or  even  hatred.  Perhaps  you  have  known  a  genuine  boy-and-girl  friend- 
ship. If  it  is  true  in  your  mind  that  a  boy  and  girl  can  remain  friends 
without  becoming  sweethearts,  you  will  need  to  cite  an  instance  from 
your  own  experience,  calling  up  images  of  a  particular  occasion  in  which 
this  friendship  was  most  richly  embodied. 

Rather  than  writing  from  personal  experience,  you  may  wish  to  write 
a  criticism  of  one  of  the  great  essays  on  friendship:  the  Biblical  account 
of  Ruth  or  Jonathan;  Plato's  description  of  the  non-lover  in  the  Phaedrus, 
in  which  he  contrasts  friendship  favorably  with  romantic  frenzy;  Aris- 
totle's essay  on  friendship  in  Book  VIII  of  the  Ethics;  Montaigne's 
Essay  on  friendship  (preferably  in  the  Trechmann  translation  of  the 
Essays) ;  Emerson's  noble  definitions  in  his  essay,  "Friendship." 

SUGGESTED  TOPICS 

1.  A  Friendship  I  Regretted 

2.  A  Friend  Who  Was  Too  Persuasive 

3.  The  Friendliest  Boy  in  School 

4.  A  Friendship  Betrayed 

5.  A  Friend  Who  Is  a  Good  Listener 

6.  My  Definition  of  Friendship 

7.  Why  Father  and  Son  Can  (Cannot)  Be  Friends 

8.  The  Most  Essential  Ingredient  of  Friendship 

9.  Why  I  Do  Not  Believe  in  Telling  a  Friend  My  Thoughts 

10.  Why  I  Cannot  Make  Friends  Easily 

11.  An  Act  of  Friendship  I  Shall  Always  Cherish 

12.  A  Friend  Who  Became  a  Sweetheart 

13.  Cheating  for  a  Friend 

14.  A  Friend  that  Gives  Zest  to  Life 

15.  A  Comical  Friend 

Intensifying  Your  Images 

In  a  theme  about  friendship  it  is  easy  to  forget  for  the  moment  that 
abstractions  about  friendship  do  not  sweep  the  reader  into  your  ex- 
perience. Only  when  you  reduce  your  experience  to  a  specific  time  and 
place,  calling  up  images  of  your  friend,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
moment,  is  your  reader  transported  into  the  intense  mood  that  you  your- 
self felt.  If  you  have  twenty  sentences  in  your  theme  and  twenty  intense 
images,  you  will  have  communicated  twice  as  effectively  as  a  theme  con- 
taining only  ten  images.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  abstractions 
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do  not  communicate;  it  does  mean  that  one  bright,  clear  image  instan- 
taneous in  its  sense  appeal  communicates  with  surpassing  swiftness  and 
sureness.  It  is  the  difference  between  saying,  "I  often  miss  my  friend" 
and  "This  evening,  rummaging  through  my  dresser  for  my  old  tennis 
shoes,  I  found  the  tattered  gray  baseball  cap  he  gave  me  when  we  were 
twelve:  remnant  now  of  a  broken  friendship.  I  saw  him  again  at  the 
plate,  waiting  for  my  fast  ball,  his  yellow  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  his 
blue  eyes  gleaming  eagerly,  his  bat  waving  belligerently." 
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17.  SHARP  IMAGES  FOR  DULL  ONES 

The  following  phrases  are  generalized  word  pictures.  Add  phrases 
or  sentences  to  one  description  in  each  group,  making  it  complete, 
instantly  appealing  to  the  reader.  In  describing  a  sensation  of  touch 
or  smell,  do  not  hestitate  to  add  images  of  sight  or  sound  or  taste. 
When  and  where  details  add  exactness,  too. 

Touch 

1.    The  smooth  rind  of  an  2.    Wet  sand 

apple  3.    Snow 


Smell 

4.  Garbage  can  6.    Coffee 

5.  Tobacco  smoke 


Taste 

7.  Chocolate   milk  9.    Candy 

8.  Buttered  toast 
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10.  Subway   train   rumble 

11.  Tires  on  a  curve 


Sound 


12.  Silverware 

13.  Professor's  voice 


14.  Grass  on  the  campus 

15.  A  bridge 


Sight 


16.    Blue  eyes 
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SURPASSING  YOURSELF 
Theme  XVII 

1.  Have  I  selected  a  single  instance,  preferably  a  few  minutes  of  time 
that  represent  to  me  the  most  intense  realization  of  the  point  I  have  made 
about  friendship? 

2.  Have  I  7nade  this  moment  real  with  a  series  of  vivid  images?  Have 
I  used  images  both  of  place  and  of  person?  Have  I  selected  images  that 
fit  the  mood  of  this  critical  time? 

3.  Have  I  chosen  a  theme  topic  about  which  I  feel  deeply?  Did  I 
feel  empty  of  emotional  energy  as  I  sat  down  to  write,  or  did  I  feel  that 
I  was  expressing  myself  on  a  vital  life  pattern? 

4.  Is  my  diction  more  distinctive  than  in  former  themes?  Have  I 
consciously  weeded  out  cliches  and  ordinary  expressions  that  detract  from 
the  intensity  of  my  style? 

5.  Do  I  have  at  least  six  different  types  of  sentence  openings? 

6.  Does  this  theme  represent  a  conscious  effort  at  eliminating  the 
weaknesses  apparent  in  my  last  two  or  three  themes? 

On  Keeping  a  Record  of  One's  Thoughts 

The  presence  of  a  thought  is  like  the  presence  of  our  beloved.  We  imagine 
we  shall  never  forget  this  thought,  and  that  this  loved  one  could  never  be 
indifferent  to  us.  But  out  of  sight  out  of  mind!  The  finest  thought  runs  the 
risk  of  being  irrevocably  forgotten   if  it  is  not  written  down. 

• — -Arthur  Schopenhauer. 


Detecting  Fallacies 

In  our  windy  world 
What's  up  is  faith,  what's  down  is  heresy. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  XVIII 

WHEN  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  appeared  in  1939,  people  immedi- 
ately began  to  ask  if  the  misery  and  degradation  among  the 
migrant  Oklahoma  workers  were  as  stark  and  terrible  as  Steinbeck  had 
pictured  them.  Many  Californians  believed  that  the  author  had  maligned 
their  state  to  shock  people  into  reading  and  buying  his  book.  An  article 
by  Frank  J.  Taylor  appeared  in  the  Forum,  pointing  out  the  exaggeration 
of  Steinbeck's  accusations  that  the  Associated  Farmers  had  lured  poor 
workers  to  California  and  then  treated  them  with  callous  cruelty.  In  over 
three  thousand  miles  of  travel  and  fifteen  years  of  residence  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  said  Taylor,  he  had  seen  no  single  family  like  the  Joad's 
described  in  The  Grapes  of  Wrath.  On  the  other  hand,  some  critics,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  maintained  that  Steinbeck's  repre- 
sentation did  not  exaggerate  the  hardships  of  the  "Okies."  Before  film- 
ing the  book,  the  producers  sent  out  a  corps  of  investigators  to  check 
the  accuracy  of  Steinbeck's  descriptions.  When  these  investigators  in 
general  corroborated  Steinbeck's  findings,  the  producers  made  no  effort 
to  soften  the  impression  the  novel  had  created. 

To  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  contradictory  statements  about 
The  Grapes  of  Wrath  would  be  a  delicate  and  difficult  task.  To  analyze 
such  a  question  would  require  a  hard-headed  precision  and  understand- 
ing of  research  technique  in  the  field  of  sociology.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  were  interested  in  this  problem.  To  find  the 
truth  would  require  first  the  services  of  a  sociologist  trained  to  track 
down  and  correlate  sociological  facts.  Under  his  leadership  the  Founda- 
tion would  employ,  let  us  say,  a  hundred  trained  social  workers  to  inter- 
view migratory  workers,  live  in  their  homes,  hear  their  stories,  count 
their  numbers,  witness  the  treatment  they  receive  from  local  police 
authorities,  and  then,  perhaps  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  report 
their  findings  separately  to  the  chief.  The  sociologist  would  then  correlate 
and  systematize  his  findings  and  make  his  report  to  the  Foundation. 
Only  by  some  such  rigorous  investigation  carried  on  by  research  methods 
established  in  the  field  of  sociology  could  the  assumptions  about  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath  be  proved  true  or  false.  Such  an  investigation  would 
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require  perhaps  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  two  or  three  years. 
It  is  important,  then,  in  discussing  or  arguing  about  sociological  ques- 
tions to  recognize  the  difficulty  and  the  variety  of  demonstration.  It  is 
essential,  too,  to  recognize  that  every  field  of  knowledge,  whether 
economics,  sociology,  chemistry,  physics,  or  engineering,  has  its  own 
specialists  and  its  own  research  techniques  for  attaining  the  truth.  To 
make  up  his  mind,  then,  even  tentatively,  about  any  public  question 
such  as  the  reliability  of  books  like  The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  The  Jungle, 
or  Tobacco  Road  the  student  must  know  who  the  specialists  are  who  are 
best  able  to  judge,  and  how  they  would  proceed  to  analyze  the  question. 
Unfortunately,  however,  we  all  often  take  dogmatic  stands  on  social 
questions,  assuming  that  since  no  demonstration  is  obtainable,  one  per- 
son's opinion  is  as  sound  as  another's.  To  social  questions,  however,  it  is 
possible  to  find  the  answers,  answers  scientifically  arrived  at,  answers 
that  have  required  long  painstaking  labor  from  men  and  women  who 
have  given  years  of  their  life  to  the  study  of  these  problems.  It  is  easier, 
of  course,  to  demonstrate  a  theory  of  chemistry,  biology,  or  physics  than 
it  is  to  demonstrate  a  sociological  theory.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that  demonstration  in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  is  more  rapid  and 
the  results  more  precise  and  exact  than  in  sociology.  Nevertheless,  dili- 
gent research,  a  scientific  approach,  and  a  willingness  to  keep  one's  mind 
open  to  new  facts  will  eventually  unearth  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any 
social  opinion. 

PROBLEMS  FOR  ANALYSIS 

Show  how,  if  you  had  plenty  of  money,  you  would  determine  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  following  statements.  Then  select  one  of  the 
problems  and  write  a  short  theme  describing  in  detail  the  procedure  of 
investigation  that  you  would  recommend. 

1.  The  average  miner's  life  is  five  years  shorter  than  the  average  farmer's. 

2.  Ty  Cobb  made  more  hits  during  his  career  than  did  Babe  Ruth. 

3.  Before  Hitler's  time  most  of  the  professional  positions  in  Germany  were 
held  by  Jews. 

4.  More  than  half  the  men  on  relief  would  rather  loaf  on  relief  than  accept 
jobs  in  private  industry. 

5.  Poverty  is  the  main  cause  of  crime. 

6.  If  assured  of  a  comfortable  income,  most  people  would  stop  working 
and  just  loaf. 

7.  If  assured  of  a  comfortable  income  providing  the  necessities  and  comforts 
of  life,  most  people  would  work  more  productively  and  purposefully  than 
they  would  work  for  a  living. 

8.  You  can't  change  human  nature. 

9.  Smoking  is  physically  harmful  to  men  and  women  of  college  age. 
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10.  Most  students  in  this  college  cheat  on  examinations. 

11.  If   capital   punishment   is   made   the   certain   penalty   for  murder,   there 
will  be  fewer  homicides. 

12.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  wants  to  be  a  dictator. 

13.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  union  leaders  are  corrupt  and  dishonest  in  their 
handling  of  union  funds. 

Plastic  Human  Nature 

As  to  structure,  human  nature  is  undoubtedly  the  most  plastic  part  of  the 
living  world,  the  most  adaptable,  the  most  educable.  Of  all  animals,  it  is 
man  in  whom  heredity  counts  for  least,  and  conscious  building  forces  for  most. 
Consider  that  his  infancy  is  longest,  his  instincts  least  fixed,  his  brain  most 
unfinished  at  birth,  his  powers  of  habit-making  and  habit-changing  most 
marked,  his  susceptibility  to  social  impressions  keenest, — and  it  becomes  clear 
that  in  every  way  nature,  as  a  prescriptive  power,  has  provided  in  him  for  her 
own  displacement.  Other  creatures  nature  could  largely  finish:  the  human 
creature  must  finish  himself.  To  anyone  who  asserts  as  a  dogma  that  "Human 
nature  never  changes,"  it  is  fair  to  reply,  "It  is  human  nature  to  change  itself." 

—William  Ernest  Hocking. 

Scientific  Experimentation 

To  push  from  established  facts  into  the  world  of  unknown  truth  re- 
quires more  than  careful,  patient  investigation  of  the  evidence  already 
accumulated.  When  no  specialist  has  uncovered  the  facts  to  prove  or 
refute  an  assumption,  the  scientist  unhesitatingly  adopts  the  experi- 
mental method.  About  twenty  years  ago,  after  prolonged  and  patient 
experimenting  on  dogs,  Banting  discovered  life-giving  insulin.  Within 
a  year  afterward,  diabetics  throughout  the  world  began  to  look  forward 
to  long  years  of  usefulness.  Banting  through  demonstration  had  worked 
a  medical  revolution.  Thus,  too,  labored  Pasteur,  Ehrlich,  Galileo,  New- 
ton, Edison.  Not  reluctantly,  as  in  Galileo's  day,  even  Pasteur's,  but  de- 
cisively and  enthusiastically  the  world  accepts  the  demonstration  by 
scientific  experiment,  and  reshapes  whole  patterns  of  its  daily  existence. 

In  the  social  sciences,  however,  the  average  intelligent  citizen  dis- 
trusts experimentation  as  a  valid  approach  to  new  truth.  Though  trained 
in  scientific  method  even  the  engineer  and  the  physician  are  likely  to 
say,  "I  don't  believe  in  these  newfangled  experiments  the  government 
is  trying."  The  inconsistency  of  accepting  scientific  experiment  in  one 
field  and  rejecting  it  in  another  was  too  glaring  to  pass  unnoticed  in  the 
capacious  mind  of  Bacon,  who  wrote  in  Novum  Organum:  "Civil  govern- 
ment is  supported  by  authority,  unanimity,  fame,  and  public  opinion, 
not  by  demonstration."  A  few  years  ago  Upton  Sinclair  proposed  a 
social  experiment  in  California:  Idle  factories  and  idle  land  were  to  be 
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rented  by  the  government  and  used  by  the  unemployed  to  support  them- 
selves. Manufactured  goods  were  to  be  exchanged  by  the  workers  in  the 
factories  for  farm  goods  grown  by  men  formerly  unemployed.  Agitation 
against  this  plan  was  not  based  on  the  desirability  of  rational  social  ex- 
perimentation. If  Sinclair  were  elected  and  the  plan  attempted,  said 
thousands  of  educated  people,  California  would  be  governed  by  Moscow 
bureaucracy,  the  sanctity  of  the  home  would  be  endangered,  religion 
would  be  undermined.  Partly,  at  least,  on  the  basis  of  such  accusations, 
Sinclair  was  defeated  and  no  such  plan  was  attempted.  Such  a  public 
reaction  to  experimentation  in  government  is  prevalent  especially  among 
the  better-educated  classes  of  America;  it  is  persistent,  however,  even 
among  those  of  average  and  low  incomes. 

In  a  few  instances,  it  is  true,  the  government  has  been  able  to  carry 
out  social  experiments.  When  experts  analyzed  the  Food  Stamp  Plan  of 
Milo  Perkins,  they  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  the  validity  of  Perkins' 
theories.  They  said,  in  effect,  "Let  us  experiment;  let  us  investigate. 
If  the  plan  works,  we  can  extend  it;  if  it  fails,  we  can  abolish  it."  For 
trial  of  the  Plan  the  government  selected  Rochester,  New  York.  When 
it  proved  popular  there,  benefiting  not  only  relief  recipients,  but  also 
retail  grocers,  wholesale  distributors,  and  manufacturers,  the  government 
gradually  extended  the  Food  Stamp  Plan.  Extended  by  1941  to  a  number 
of  states  and  larger  cities,  the  Plan  proved  its  practicality  and  usefulness 
to  all  groups  concerned.  Surplus  foods  formerly  dumped  abroad  to  keep 
farm  prices  up  were  now  distributed  to  people  of  low  incomes  in  our 
own  country.  This  meant  a  gain  in  nutrition  for  whole  sections  of  the 
population,  more  business  for  the  grocers  and  wholesalers,  and  a  general 
increase  in  business.  The  experiment  is  an  unqualified  success.  Had  it 
failed,  however,  it  would  have  been  useful  as  a  way  of  finding  the  truth 
tvhen  no  other  scientific  method  was  available. 

Emotional  Stoppages  to  Constructive  Thought 

We  all  like  to  believe  ourselves  logical  and  realistic.  When  we  come 
to  examine  our  mental  processes,  however,  we  find  certain  emotional 
stoppages  which  prevent  us  from  either  thinking  objectively  or  accepting 
the  scientific  proof  of  specialists.  If  my  father,  for  example,  is  the 
county  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  my  loyalty  to  a  kind  and  good 
father  might  easily  prevent  me  from  considering  the  effective  arguments 
of  the  Republican  candidates.  Having  been  born  in  poverty,  I  may  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  many  rich  people  are  kind  and  generous  to 
individuals  and  constructive  in  their  social  philosophy.  It  is  natural  for 
me  to  hold  fast  to  beliefs  that  I  call  my  own,  beliefs  that  actually  my 
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parents,  teachers,  or  friends  have  passed  on  to  me.  If  I  say,  for  example, 
"Labor  unions  are  a  racket,"  has  this  idea  really  orginated  from  objec- 
tive, scientific  study,  or  have  I  borrowed  it  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  from 
someone  else?  If  my  father  is  the  owner  of  a  plant  and  has  had  difficulty 
with  unscrupulous  union  leaders,  my  pent-up  feelings  about  my  father's 
difficulties  may  easily  prevent  me  from  reasoning  with  any  objectivity 
at  all  about  the  prevalence  of  racketeering  in  union  activities. 

Tracing  the  Origins  of  "Your"  Ideas 

Select  one  of  the  many  persistent  beliefs  that  you  have  had  since  you 
were  a  child  and  show  in  what  way  you  first  acquired  it.  Then  explain 
in  a  short  talk  to  the  class  how  this  belief  has  been  modified  or  sub- 
stantiated by  reading  you  have  done  or  friends  you  have  talked  with. 
Do  you  feel  that  this  belief  is  now  based  on  scientific,  logical  evidence? 
If  so,  cite  the  evidence  that  supports  your  conviction. 

1.  There  is  no  need  for  girls  to  go  to  college.  They  all  get  married.  Then 
what  good  is  their  education? 

2.  The  successful  man  is  the  one  who  makes  the  most  money. 

3.  Most  of  the  men  on  relief  wouldn't  work  if  they  had  a  chance. 

4.  If  most  of  the  people  in  the  slums  had  bathtubs,  they  wouldn't  be  any 
cleaner;  they  probably  would  use  them  as  coal  bins. 

5.  Most  labor  agitators  are  aliens  who  ought  to  be  deported. 

6.  Anybody  who  really  wants  to  make  a  living  can  do  so. 

7.  Most  employers  are  cruel  and  unscrupulous  by  nature. 

8.  Government  ownership  is  bound  to  fail.  Look  what  happened  when  the 
government  took  over  the  railroads  in  World  War  I. 

9-  Jews  are  more  grasping  and  selfish  than  Gentiles. 

10.  Catholic  churches  have  supplies  of  guns  and  ammunition. 

11.  Russia  has  closed  all  the  churches. 

12.  The  Italians  are  cowardly  soldiers. 

13.  Thousands   of  priests   and   nuns  were  slain  by  the   communists   in   the 
Spanish  Civil  War. 

14.  Cheating  is  all  right  if  you  can  get  away  with  it. 

15.  Success  in  athletics  means  success  in  after  life. 

16.  The  way  to  stop  crime  is  to  execute  more  criminals. 

17.  Working-class   agitation   for  reforms  brought  about  the  fall  of  France. 

18.  Jefferson  believed  the  Supreme  Court  was  a  bulwark  of  democracy  and 
should  be  strengthened. 

19.  Some  men  are  born  lazy  and  shiftless. 

20.  The  black  and  yellow  races  are  inherently  inferior  to  the  white,   both 
morally  and  intellectually. 
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Giving  Up  "Your  Ideas" 

In  every  community  and  every  home  you  may  find  certain  dominant 
ideas  which  boys  and  girls  accept  and  believe  in  a  more  or  less  uncritical 
fashion.  James  Harvey  Robinson  compares  this  process  of  accepting  ideas 
to  the  unthinking  acceptance  displayed  by  animals:  "The  kitten  laps  its 
warm  milk  from  a  china  saucer,  without  knowing  anything  about  porce- 
lain; the  dog  nestles  in  the  corner  of  a  divan  with  no  sense  of  obligation 
to  the  inventors  of  upholstery  and  the  manufacturers  of  down  pillows. 
So  we  humans  accept  our  breakfasts,  our  trains  and  telephones  and 
orchestras  and  movies,  our  national  Constitution,  or  moral  code  and 
standards  of  manners,  with  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  a  pet  rabbit." 

Often,  however,  there  arise  exceptional  men  who  examine  the  com- 
munity's ideas  with  a  critical,  even  skeptical  mind,  such  men  as  Socrates, 
Galileo,  Roger  Bacon,  Jefferson,  Pasteur,  Emerson.  These  men,  though 
revered  by  later  generations,  were  often  exceedingly  unpopular  in  their 
own.  They  were  unpopular  because  they  challenged  and  sometimes  re- 
jected the  dominating  ideas  of  the  community.  It  was  Socrates'  habit  to 
go  about  the  streets  of  Athens,  asking  the  young  men  pertinent  ques- 
tions about  their  favorite  predilections.  As  you  remember,  Socrates  did 
not  claim  to  know  the  truth;  he  merely  challenged  the  assumptions  that 
the  young  men  had  inherited  from  former  Athenians.  In  such  a  manner 
Socrates  unsettled  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  youth,  and  their  fathers 
and  mothers  became  very  angry  at  him.  Socrates  challenged  the  existing 
democratic  ideas  of  government.  He  challenged  also  the  conception  of 
education  then  prevailing  and  the  interpretation  of  Homer.  He  was, 
moreover,  so  unorthodox  in  his  religious  beliefs  that  the  parents  had 
some  reason  for  thinking  him  an  atheist.  Athenians  then  became  angry 
at  Socrates,  not  because  he  had  done  them  any  real  harm,  but  because 
he  had  uprooted  their  intellectual  complacency.  On  trial  for  his  life, 
Socrates  explained  to  the  jury  why  it  was  that  people  had  come  to  hate 
him.  Speaking  of  one  of  the  reputed  wise  men  of  Athens,  Socrates  said: 

When  I  began  to  talk  with  him,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  was  not 
really  wise,  although  he  was  thought  wise  by  many,  and  still  wiser  by  him- 
self; and  thereupon  I  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  he  thought  himself  wise, 
but  was  not  really  wise;  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  hated  me,  and  his 
enmity  was  shared  by  several  who  were  present  and  heard  me.  So  I  left  him, 
saying  to  myself,  as  I  went  away:  Well,  although  I  do  not  suppose  that  either 
of  us  knows  anything  really  beautiful  and  good,  I  am  better  off  than  he  is, — 
for  he  knows  nothing,  and  thinks  that  he  knows;  I  neither  know  nor  think 
that  I  know.  In  this  latter  particular,  then,  I  seem  to  have  slightly  the  ad- 
vantage of  him.  Then  I  went  to  another  who  had  still  higher  pretensions  to 
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wisdom,  and  my  conclusion  was  exactly  the  same.  Whereupon  I  made  another 
enemy  of  him,  and  of  many  others  besides  him. 

In  your  community,  as  in  ancient  Athens,  certain  ideas  have  prevailed 
that  you  and  all  the  young  people  of  the  community  have  accepted  in 
more  or  less  uncritical  fashion.  Going  to  college  makes  it  impossible  for 
you  to  continue  to  hold  all  of  the  opinions  with  which  you  entered.  The 
intellectual  jolt  that  comes  from  having  one's  cherished  ideas  challenged 
is  a  disturbing  experience.  Like  all  of  us,  you  wish  to  have  security, 
security  intellectually  and  spiritually,  as  well  as  economically.  When 
someone  challenges  one  of  your  favorite  beliefs,  your  first  impulse  may 
be  one  of  angry  combativeness.  This  is  a  natural  response,  but  if  long 
continued  will  frustrate  your  intellectual  development.  The  first  essential 
to  intellectual  growth  is  a  willingness  to  examine  critically  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  established  ideas  that  we  have  inherited  from  our 
parents,  teachers,  and  friends.  After  examination  may  come  rejection  of 
a  belief  long  held,  acceptance  of  a  new  belief  based  on  what  you  con- 
sider scientific  evidence. 

Common  Types  of  Fallacies 

Every  day  you  may  hear  fallacious  arguments,  arguments  that  ignore 
the  question  at  hand,  offer  no  substantial  proof,  but  appeal  rather  to  the 
prejudices  or  the  passions  of  the  hearer.  Some  of  the  more  common 
types  of  fallacious  reasoning  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

I.  Attempting  Proof  by  Irrelevant  Praise  or  Condemnation  of  an  Authority 

(1)  You  say  that  the  literacy  rate  in  Russia  has  risen  from  ten  to  ninety 
per  cent  since  the  revolution.  The  book  you  cite  as  proof  was  written  by  John 
Ashborne,  an  atheist.  You  don't  expect  me  to  believe  an  atheist,  do  you? 

(2)  Al  Smith  is  not  a  man  for  President  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a 
Catholic,  and  he  drinks  and  smokes. 

(3)  Jack  Dempsey  uses  Owana  toothpaste.  Buy  Owana. 

(4)  Mr.  Hoover  believes  that  the  federal  government  should  spend  no 
money  for  relief,  but  rather  asserts  that  states  and  cities  should  care  for  their 
own  poor.  Mr.  Hoover  is  a  man  of  the  utmost  integrity.  I  have  never  known 
him  to  utter  a  falsehood  or  fail  to  keep  his  plighted  word.  Therefore  I  trust 
Mr.  Hoover's  judgment  in  this  matter. 

In  each  of  these  statements  the  speaker  has  ignored  the  argument  at 
hand,  substituting  for  substantial  proof  praise  or  blame  of  irrelevant 
elements  of  his  authority's  character. 

II.  Attempting  Proof  by  Appealing  to  Passion  or  Prejudice 
(1)    I  believe  that  refugees  should  be  forbidden  to  accept  jobs  in  America. 
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They  are  keeping  American  citizens  out  of  jobs.  Why  should  we  help  these 
foreigners?  America  should  be  for  Americans. 

(2)  United  States  firms  should  not  be  allowed  to  purchase  plantations  in 
Brazil  for  the  growing  of  rubber.  Eventually  this  policy  will  lead  to  war  be- 
tween North  and  South  America.  But  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  Wall  Street, 
of  course,  to  have  a  war.  It  means  that  price  of  stocks  will  boom.  What  does 
Wall  Street  care  for  the  lives  of  thousands  of  American  soldier  boys? 

In  the  first  of  these  arguments  the  speaker  gives  no  proof  that  refugees 
are  putting  Americans  out  of  jobs.  He  simply  appeals  to  nationalistic 
prejudice  against  foreigners.  In  the  second  argument  the  speaker  offers 
no  proof  that  investments  in  Brazil  will  lead  to  a  military  clash.  Instead, 
he  relies  for  persuasion  upon  an  appeal  to  the  prejudice  of  his  audience 
against  the  rich  men  of  Wall  Street. 

III.  Attempting  Proof  by  Citing  Traditional  Beliefs 

(1)  From  1784  until  1913  senators  were  elected  not  by  the  people  of  the 
various  states,  but  by  the  state  legislatures.  Therefore,  senators  ought  still  to 
be  elected  by  state  legislatures. 

(2)  Washington  claimed  that  America  ought  to  remain  aloof  from  Euro- 
pean quarrels.  For  fifteen  decades  we  have  followed  Washington's  advice. 
Therefore  America  ought  not  to  join  the  League  of  Nations. 

(3)  We  have  had  very  satisfactory  electric  refrigerators  for  ten  years. 
Therefore  we  should  continue  to  use  the  same  models  and  attempt  nothing  new. 

In  each  of  these  arguments,  the  speaker  does  not  concern  himself  with 
proving  his  point,  but  in  showing  that  traditional  practice  has  favored 
it.  Tradition  or  custom  is  not  a  logical  proof. 

IV.  Attempting  Proof  by  Citing  Famous  Names  Irrelevantly 
This  type  of  reasoning  infers  that  any  proposition  must  be  true  which 
has  been  supported  by  any  person  highly  revered  or  traditionally  re- 
spected. "Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  Hamilton  all  drank  wine. 
Therefore  wine  is  beneficial  to  health."  Here  the  argument  is  based 
entirely  on  great  names.  The  speaker  does  not  attempt  to  show  that  wine 
is  physically  beneficial;  he  does  not  even  show  what  these  men  thought 
of  wine  drinking  or  whether  wine  drinking  was  physically  beneficial  to 
them. 

V.  Attempting  Proof  by  Citing  a  Witness 

Many  people  assume  that  because  a  man  has  actually  visited  Russia, 
for  example,  he  understands  the  conditions  of  that  country  merely  be- 
cause he  has  set  foot  on  it.  When  we  reflect  how  vehemently  Americans 
differ  in  judging  their  own  country  after  many  years  of  residence  in  it, 
we  can  easily  see  how  absurd  it  is  to  expect  any  one  foreigner,  even  after 
long  residence,  to  see  America  objectively.  Similarly,  when  an  American 
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travels  in  foreign  countries,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  bring  back  an 
absolutely  objective  comprehension  of  any  one  country's  problems.  The 
best  authorities,  of  course,  are  those  who  have  spent  the  longest  time  in 
reporting  and  studying  conditions.  Even  their  judgment  must  be  con- 
sidered respectfully,  but  not  swallowed.  In  each  of  the  arguments  be- 
low, the  speaker  tries  to  convince  by  showing  that  his  witness  was  ac- 
tually on  the  ground. 

(1)  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  Italian  people  wish  Mussolini  to  remain  in 
power.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  physician,  recently  spent  six  months  in  Italy  and 
this  is  his  testimony. 

(2)  I  spent  three  weeks  in  a  tour  of  Russia  and  saw  only  black,  sour,  soggy 
bread,  I  am  sure  that  the  Russian  people  are  worse  off  than  they  were  in  the 
days  of  the  czar. 

VI.  Attempting  Proof  by  Citing  a  Wrong  Cause 

This  fallacy  is  called  non  sequitur,  meaning  "it  does  not  follow."  In 
such  fallacious  arguing  the  speaker  does  not  show  any  real  connection 
between  known  facts  and  the  assumed  results.  For  example,  one  may 
say  "Breaking  that  mirror  brought  him  bad  luck."  Breaking  the  mirror 
is  a  known  fact,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  actually  this  fact  that 
brought  the  bad  luck.  Most  popular  superstitions  fall  in  this  category  of 
non  sequitur  s.  Here  are  other  examples: 

(1)  During  Republican  administrations  we  had  prosperity.  Now  because 
the  Democrats  are  in  power,  we  have  a  depression. 

(2)  Last  week  he  walked  under  a  ladder  against  my  advice.  Yesterday  he 
smashed  a  fender  on  his  car. 

(3)  I  worked  my  way  through  college  twenty  years  ago.  Anyone  with  am- 
bition can  do  the  same  thing  today. 

VII.  Attempting  Proof  by  Citing  a  Few  Instances 

In  this  book  we  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  realistic  imagery 
and  dramatic  instances  to  illustrate  your  main  ideas.  Nothing  is  more 
dramatic  or  compelling  in  a  speech  or  an  essay  than  a  case  in  point,  a 
story  aptly  and  forcefully  related.  In  using  specific  instances  you  must 
be  aware,  however,  of  their  weaknesses  as  proof.  An  instance  is  not  a 
proof;  it  is  a  dramatization.  A  dentist  may  attempt  to  prove  that  social- 
ized dentistry  would  not  work  by  citing  the  people  who  do  not  pay  him 
for  their  dental  work.  Another  person  may  say,  "I  never  see  W.P.A. 
workers  that  some  of  them  aren't  loafing  on  the  job.  I  am  sure  that 
many  W.P.A.  workers  loaf  more  than  half  the  time."  In  making  this 
statement,  the  writer  assumes  that  the  few  men  of  the  many  thousands 
on  W.P.A.  that  he  has  seen  loafing  are  indicative  of  widespread  avoid- 
ance of  labor.  Thousands  of  people  base  many  of  their  social  convictions 
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on  a  few  casual  observations.  Citing  a  few  instances  to  support  a  gen- 
eralization is  the  most  prevalent  of  fallacies,  especially  in  conversation 
and  informal  discussion.  Here  are  other  typical  instances: 

(1)  You  can't  depend  on  Jewish  merchants.  I  have  been  cheated  in  three 
Jewish  stores. 

(2)  You  can't  depend  on  the  word  of  a  Catholic.  I  have  known  four 
Catholics  who  were  persistent  liars. 

(3)  Men  on  relief  won't  accept  jobs  when  they  can  get  them.  I  have  known 
one  man  on  relief  who  rejected  a  job  at  twenty  dollars  a  week. 

A  Theme  About  a  Fallacy 

Select  one  of  the  following  fallacies.  Identify  it  as  one  of  the  types 
of  fallacies  we  have  discussed  and  explain  in  detail  why  the  statement 
is  fallacious. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  your  theme  show  how  you  would  prove 
or  disprove  the  statement,  explaining  what  procedures  you  would  use 
to  secure  the  real  facts  upon  which  to  base  a  conclusion. 

1.  There  have  always  been  large  numbers  of  poor  people  in  the  world. 
Therefore  there  always  will  be.  [Is  this  statement  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  poverty  has  its  roots  in  human  nature?  Does  it  assume  that  the  invention 
of  machinery  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  poverty?  In  each 
fallacy  try  to  determine  the  underlying  assumption  on  which  the  fallacy  is 
based.] 

2.  Whatever  civilization  the  Chinese  possess  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
Christian  missionaries.  Wherever  it  has  gone,  Christianity  has  been  a  civiliz- 
ing influence. 

3.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  Robert  Burns,  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe  were  given  to 
heavy  drinking.  This  is  what  we  can  expect  from  literary  men. 

4.  If  all  the  wealth  in  the  country  were  divided  and  no  dividends  or  in- 
terest henceforth  permitted,  within  twenty-five  years  the  wealth  would  be 
concentrated  again  in  a  few  hands  as  it  is  now. 

5.  Rich  men  establish  and  support  colleges  and  libraries  for  selfish  pur- 
poses. Andrew  Carnegie  founded  and  supported  many  institutions  only  on 
condition  that  they  would  bear  his  name. 

6.  If  everybody  went  to  college,  there  would  be  no  one  to  do  the  un- 
pleasant manual  labor. 

7.  Success  may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  money  a  man  makes  annually. 
[This  statement  involves,  of  course,  the  definition  of  the  word  success.  If 
you  work  with  it,  write  first  a  brief  definition  of  success. ~\ 

8.  You  can't  believe  anything  he  says.  He  is  a  communist. 

9.  You  can't  place  any  confidence  in  his  word.  He  is  a  Republican. 

10.  How  can  you  believe   in   federal   control   of  industries  when  men   like 
Stuart  Chase  and  Norman  Thomas  support  it? 

1 1 .  We    have    never    had    colleges    in    which    men    may    learn    bricklaying, 
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barbering,  or  carpentry,  meanwhile  taking  courses  in  history,  biology,  music, 
English.  Therefore  to  speak  of  establishing  such  colleges  now  is  ridiculous. 
12.  How  can  a  Negro  vote  any  ticket  but  the  Republican  when  he  remem- 
bers that  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves? 

Evaluating  Columnist  Logic 

Of  all  the  newspaper  columnists  who  have  recently  become  so  powerful 
an  influence  in  American  journalism,  none  is  more  widely  read  than  West- 
brook  Pegler,  of  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers.  In  the  following  pages 
appear  two  articles  by  Mr.  Pegler,  one  on  the  abolition  of  football  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  other  on  Willie  Bioff  and  labor-union 
racketeers.  For  his  exposure  of  racketeering  labor  leaders,  Mr.  Pegler 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  journalism  in  1941. 

In  reply  to  the  logic  of  Mr.  Pegler's  accusation  of  union  leaders, 
Ernest  L.  Meyer  wrote  a  column  in  the  New  York  Post.  After  reading 
both  columns,  discuss  the  reasoning  used  in  each.  Then  write  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  point  made  in  each  column,  saying  which  columnist  in 
your  opinion  best  substantiates  his  point.  Mr.  Meyer's  contention  is  that 
Mr.  Pegler  cites  a  few  cases  of  corruption  among  union  leaders,  but  infers 
that  all  or  most  are  racketeers.  Is  it  true  that  this  is  Mr.  Pegler's  position? 
Has  he  shown  what  percentage  of  union  leaders  are  corrupt?  Does  his 
reasoning  really  have  the  fallacy  that  Mr.  Meyer  attempts  to  reduce  to 
absurdity? 

[On  Bioff} 

I  begin  to  hear  that  the  story  of  the  underworld  career  of  Willie  Bioff,  the 
labor  boss  of  the  amusement  industry,  is  a  bore  and  that  persistent  pounding 
on  the  subject  will  make  public  sympathy  for  him.  That  is  a  chance  that  I  will 
take,  however,  because  I  doubt  that  much  of  the  public  ever  will  feel  pity  or 
anything  but  loathing  for  a  man  convicted  of  the  offense  which  was  proved 
on  Bioff  in  Chicago,  where  he  was  a  habitual  hoodlum  and  pander.  I  take 
the  chance,  moreover,  because  I  am  convinced  that  if  public  attention  keeps 
after  the  officials  now  and  yet  to  be  concerned  in  this  affair,  not  letting  any 
of  them  neglect  their  jobs  or  sell  out  to  criminals,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
worst  rackets  that  ever  existed  in  this  country  will  be  broken  up. 

The  six-months  sentence  that  Bioff  still  owes  in  Chicago  for  pandering  is 
just  an  incident.  Far  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  in  Los  Angeles  the  Central 
Labor  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  adopted  a  resolution 
criticizing  the  Chicago  authorities  for  attempting  to  extradite  Bioff  and  send 
him  to  jail,  where  he  belongs. 

Why  do  you  suppose  an  organization  purporting  to  represent  working  men 
and  women  would  deplore  an  attempt  by  a  public  official — Tom  Courtney,  the 
Chicago  county  prosecutor — to  enforce  a  court  sentence  on  a  convicted  pander 
now  risen  to  command  of  the  labor  side  of  an  entire  major  industry? 
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Before  this  story  is  ended — unless  some  or  all  of  the  public  officials  concerned 
neglect  their  duty  or  accept  bribes  or  yield  to  threats — not  only  Bioff  but 
others  in  the  labor  racket  and  the  movie  industry  may  be  shown  up. 

If  Bioff  got  $100,000  from  a  big  movie  magnate,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  it  was  called  a  loan— which  is  what  he  does  call  it — how  do  you  like  that 
kind  of  labor  representation  under  the  protection  of  the  Wagner  Act,  and  how 
does  the  Los  Angeles  Labor  Council  justify  its  solicitude  for  this  convicted 
criminal?  The  Screen  Actors  Guild  of  Hollywood,  a  section  of  the  great,  all- 
embracing  national  union  of  performers,  already  has  withdrawn  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Labor  Council  in  protest  against  that  body's  resolution  on  behalf 
of  Bioff. 

And  further  developments- — if  the  officials,  both  federal  and  state,  in  both 
California  and  Illinois,  are  closely  watched  and  not  allowed  to  sneak  over  any 
fast  ones — might  show  why  it  was  that  the  movie  industry — that  is  to  say, 
the  employing  side — liked  to  sit  across  the  table  from  Bioff  in  the  role  of 
labor's  man.  The  magnates  never  made  any  move  to  discredit  Bioff,  although 
that  past  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  Los  Angeles  for  years,  and  no 
magnate  had  anything  to  do  with  its  revelation  a  few  weeks  ago.  Even  though 
Willie  sometimes  went  through  the  motions  of  exacting  wage  increases  for 
the  "little  fellows,"  the  magnates  had  no  wish  or  motive  to  get  him  out  of  there. 

Analysis  of  those  wage  increases  will  show  that  they  are  bigger  in  effect 
on  paper  than  in  cash  returns  to  the  rank  and  file.  And  examination  of  the 
facts  will  show  that  Bioff's  union,  which  includes  the  stagehands,  has  done 
more  than  all  the  other  factors  combined  to  destroy  the  speaking  stage  in  the 
entire  United  States,  and  thus  remove  the  greatest  competitor  of  the  movie 
industry. 

Bioff's  union  performed  this  great  service  for  the  movie  industry  in  a 
pretense  of  improving  the  lot  of  the  stagehands  in  the  theaters.  What  it  did 
actually  was  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  stagehands  so  high  that  the  legitimate 
stage  could  not  operate.  Thus,  while  a  very  few  stagehands  got  high  wages, 
their  field  of  employment  was  almost  wiped  out  and  vast  numbers  of  actors 
were  thrown  out  of  jobs  with  them,  and  the  movie  industry  got  the  benefit. 

The  arrogance  of  this  racket  was  its  final  undoing.  The  boys  made  their 
mistake  last  summer  when  they  tried  to  muscle  into  the  actors'  unions  and  just 
take  them  over  under  the  hoodlum  leadership  of  Willie  Bioff  without  even  a 
pretense  of  a  vote  by  the  actors  themselves. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  cover  up  for  Bioff  and  others  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  resolution  in  his  favor  by  the  Los  Angeles  Central  Labor  Council 
assists  in  this  attempt,  whatever  the  actual  motives  of  the  council  may  have 
been.  And  there  has  been  so  much  failure  and  evasion  by  public  officials  up 
to  now  that  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  investigation  and  prosecution  will  be 
thorough  only  if  the  officials  are  kept  in  the  glare  of  public  scrutiny  and 
suspicion  constantly  until  the  job  is  done. 

— Westbrook  Pegler,  in  New  York  World-Telegram,  December  20,  1939. 
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[On  Pegler  and  Labor  Unions'] 

This  stout-hearted  reformer,  Mr.  Pegler,  is  right.  A  good  many  years  ago 
Willie  Bioff,  Hollywood  labor  leader,  was  up  on  a  pander  charge,  and  there- 
fore the  entire  American  Federation  of  Labor,  from  President  Green  down 
to  the  driver  of  the  corner  greengrocer's  truck,  is  composed  exclusively  of 
rogues,  riff-raff,  scallawags,  jailbirds,  bullies,  bounders,  blackguards,  rowdies, 
ruffians,  lechers,  felons,  outcasts,  profligates  and  punks. 

Emulating  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Pegler,  this  writer  has  made  careful  and 
exhaustive  research,  and  the  results  have  been  astounding.  For  example,  I 
have  dug  up  the  fact  that  a  man  high  up  in  the  councils  of  the  CIO,  some 
forty  years  ago  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  got  plastered  on  applejack 
at  a  cornhusking  bee  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  and  escaped  the  consequences 
of  his  crime  by  bribing  a  constable  with  a  ticket  for  a  turkey  raffle.  This 
malodorous  case,  carefully  hushed  by  powerful  forces,  proves  that  the  entire 
CIO  is  composed  of  guzzlers,  rumpots,  drunks,  topers,  tipplers,  winebibbers, 
boozers,  dipsos,  inebriates,  sots,  revelers,  bacchanals,  bums,  tanks,  whiskey 
soakers,  and  tavern  tosspots. 

That,  dear  reader,  disposes  of  the  organized  labor  movement. 

But  my  investigations  did  not  stop  there.  The  urge  for  stirring  up  a  public 
mess  is  strong  in  me,  and  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  deterred  from  his  task  when 
civic  duty  and  my  syndicate  call.  At  great  personal  peril  I  investigated  the 
records  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  I  discovered  that 
one  of  the  members  of  the  executive  board  of  that  group,  about  sixty  years 
ago,  when  he  was  four  years  old,  feloniously  held  up  a  playmate  and  absconded 
with  a  wad  of  only  slightly  used  bubblegum.  This  case  of  larceny  proves  to 
all  decent  citizens  that  all  members  of  the  NAM  are  thieves,  robbers,  nlchers, 
pillagers,  despoilers,  purloiners,  rustlers,  sackers,  pirates,  burglars,  buccaneers, 
bandits,  marauders,  pickpockets,  thimbleriggers,  sharpers,  peculators,  footpads, 
highwaymen,  shoplifters,  poachers,  Dick  Turpins,  bunco-steerers,  swindlers, 
and  horse-thieves. 

That  just  about  scuttles  the  business  element  in  our  country,  but  I  can't 
help  it,  and  I  for  one  will  not  be  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  cover  up  with 
hush-hush  the  criminal  records  of  the  gentry  leeching  on  the  public.  Talking 
about  Ieechers,  look  at  all  those  movements  whose  aim  is  to  get  exclusive 
rights  to  the  panhandling  concession  in  the  United  States — I  mean  those 
youth  groups  and  the  groups  yowling  for  WPA  grants  and  the  groups  of 
creaking  octogenarians  yammering  for  old-age  pensions. 

I  have  done  a  lot  of  research,  at  my  own  expense,  into  this  pension  racket, 
and  this  reporter  is  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  whole  movement  is  a 
phony,  for  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  old-age  racket, 
a  man  no  older  than  ninety-five  and  able  to  work  if  he  really  wanted  to 
work,  snoozing  on  a  Los  Angeles  park  bench  in  broad  daylight.  And  this 
proves  conclusively  that  all  believers  in  pensions  are  loafers,  dawdlers,  idlers, 
drones,  lounge  lizards,  sluggards,  lazzarones,  lotus-eaters,  punks,  procrastinators, 
cadgers,  panhandlers,  mumpers  and  mendicants. 
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There  you  are.  Nor  is  that  all.  My  investigations  have  carried  me  down 
highways  and  byways;  I  have  probed  into  politics,  into  labor,  into  industry, 
into  the  arts  and  religions,  into  education,  and  I  found  the  world  populated 
with  rascals,  monsters,  rounders,  bounders,  recreants,  rowdies,  outlaws,  ruffians, 
malefactors,  runagates,  panderers,  Jezebels,  and  cutthroats,  with,  by  an  odd 
and  rather  remarkable  coincidence,  the  single  exception  of  myself. 

—Ernest  L.  Meyer,  in  New  York  Post,  February  27,   1940. 

Pegler  on  Football 

In  the  following  article  Mr.  Pegler  attacks  the  abolition  of  football  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  What  is  his  main  point?  Do  you  think  it  is 
valid,  or  that  the  author  has  offered  substantial  evidence  as  proof?  What 
are  some  of  the  inferences  of  this  column?  Does  Mr.  Pegler  mean  that 
there  is  too  much  thinking  at  Chicago?  Does  he  infer  that  thinking  brings 
about  chaotic  changes?  Write  an  analysis  of  his  logic  in  this  article.  Then, 
in  a  separate  paragraph,  show  how  you  would  gather  evidence  to  prove 
or  disprove  one  of  his  statements  or  assumptions. 

We-all  baby-havin',  'tater-hoin',  God-fearin'  Americans  are  not  a-goin'  to 
take  kindly  to  the  abandonment  of  intercollegiate  football  by  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

If  there  is  anything  a  little  more  American  than  anything  else  it  is  inter- 
collegiate football,  and  this  decision  to  haul  down  the  grand  old  flag,  so  to 
speak,  looks  like  the  work  of  the  dirty  Communists.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  it  was  inspired  and  engineered  by  the  same  cunning  plotters  who 
seduced  that  illustrious,  stall-walking,  intellectual  alumnus  of  the  Midway, 
Mr.  James  Vincent  Sheean,  to  sign  a  manifesto  exculpating  Moscow,  just 
before  Josef  Stalin  took  a  full  swing  at  Finland  and  missed. 

In  speaking  of  Finland  the  adjectives  "brave,"  "poor"  and  "glorious"  are 
to  be  taken  for  granted.  I  call  Finland  Finland  for  short  only  to  save  tolls. 

The  trouble  with  the  University  of  Chicago  is  that  the  students  have  gone 
in  too  much  for  high-pressure  thinking.  I  once  sat  in  on  an  evening  of 
mental  scrimmage  there  under  the  direction  of  Head  Coach  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
the  grand  old  man  of  ratiocination,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  this  was  a 
killing  game  for  young  and  immature  minds.  They  would  read  a  passage 
out  of  an  old  thought-book,  and  the  grand  old  man,  or  wizard  mentor,  of 
ratiocination  would  call  on  one  member  of  the  squad  to  tell  what  this  thought 
meant. 

That  was  not  so  bad.  That  was  just  straight-away,  longshoreman's  think- 
ing. But  then  they  would  ask  the  student  to  tell  what  it  meant  sidewise,  back- 
ward and  upside  down,  and  before  the  poor  kid  was  excused  for  his  shower 
and  rub  they  would  have  him  doing  half-gainers,  spinners  and  standing-sitting 
jack-knives  over  some  proposition  that  never  should  have  been  given  a  second 
thought. 

The  thinking  squad  staggered  out  of  the  room  groggy,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
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that  so  many  letter-men  and  women  of  the  thinking  squad  left  U.  of  C  with 
cerebral  trick-knees  and  thought  with  a  decided  limp  in  after  life,  especially 
on  rainy  days. 

Some  veterans  of  intercollegiate  football  write  an  annual  magazine  piece, 
usually  entitled  "Was  It  Worth  It?"  in  which  they  take  occasion  to  remind 
a  forgetful  public  that  they  really  were  all-Americans  long  ago.  They  then  dig 
up  all  the  old  cases  of  charley  horses,  twig-fracture  and  cauliflowered  cere- 
bellum that  have  occurred  in  football  in  a  quarter- century  and  cry  "No!"  a 
thousand  times. 

They  were  young  and  dumb  at  the  time,  and  they  thought  the  glory,  the 
varsity  letters  and  clippings  which  they  accumulated  were  worth  the  risks  and 
hurts.  Now,  however,  they  are  wiser,  and  so  they  decry  football,  but  they 
nevertheless  preserve  as  priceless  trophies  to  be  handed  on  to  their  sons,  if 
any,  the  dusty  helmets  and  cracked  old  football  shoes  which  they  wore  on  the 
varsity  and  their  football  letters  and  scrapbooks.  They  do  this  in  the  identical 
spirit  of  those  retired  brigadiers  whose  only  distinction  was  earned  in  war 
and  who  delighted  in  war  but  now  decry  it  as  a  beastly  business,  yet  cherish 
their  medals  and  brittle  old  citations  from  the  commanding  officer. 

Much  that  passes  for  college  thinking  in  reality  is  nothing  but  worrying, 
and  the  graduates  of  the  schools  which  produce  good  football  teams  are  quite 
as  happy  and  as  useful  for  all  practical  and  spiritual  purposes  as  the  furrowed 
and  thought-scarred  veterans  who  are  emerging  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  European  schools  have  always  emphasized  thinking,  and  the 
result  is  told  not  in  progress  or  happiness  but  in  the  war  news  today. 

In  this  country,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Chicago  and  the  City  of  New 
York  are  proud  of  their  indifference  to  football  and  noted  in  equal  parts  for 
their  feebleness  at  the  game  and  the  number  of  perambulating  headaches  which 
they  have  inflicted  on  the  nation. 

No  Communist  ever  made  all-America  or  even  earned  a  varsity  letter,  and 
the  memoirs  of  the  college  Communists  show  that  they  all  are  misfits  and  much 
disliked  in  school  and  plainly  suggest  that  the  males  were  jealous  of  the 
campus  hero  and  the  females  jealous  of  the  cutie  with  the  swell  pair  of  legs 
who  strutted  with  the  band  between  halves. 

— In  New  York  World-Telegram,  January  10,  1940. 
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Good  sense  is,  of  all  things  among  men,  the  most  equally  distributed ;  for 
everyone  thinks  himself  so  abundantly  provided  with  it  that  those  even  who 
are  the  most  difficult  to  satisfy  in  everything  else  do  not  usually  desire  a  larger 
measure  of  this  quality  than  they  already  possess.  — Descartes. 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  XIX 

NO  ONE  WILL  claim,  we  suppose,  that  a  man  inherits  his  prejudices 
along  with  the  color  of  his  eyes  or  the  shape  of  his  ears.  We  are 
born  without  any  hatred  toward  the  English  or  the  Poles,  without  any 
feeling  of  superiority  toward  the  Negroes  or  the  Jews.  For  a  few  trustful 
and  democratic  years  we  are  like  the  little  girl  who  once  asked  a  Negro 
cook,  "M'riah,  when  I  grow  up,  will  my  skin  be  as  black  as  yours?" 

As  childhood  passes,  however,  the  opinions  of  our  parents,  our 
friends,  and  our  teachers  begin  to  lodge  in  our  impressionable  minds. 
The  little  white  girl  must  no  longer  play  with  the  Negro  child  on  her 
block  or  bring  her  Chinese  playmate  to  a  tea  party  in  the  back  yard. 
After  much  childhood  hearsay,  a  youngster  once  wrote  the  following 
impressions : 

"The  Italians  are  a  very  unclean  and  sneaking  people.  The  Chinese  and 
Japs  are  a  stealing  and  distrustful  people.  The  Mexicans  are  a  stingy 
and  conspiracy  people.  The  Portuguese  are  a  blood-thirsty  and  dishonest 
people.  Germans  are  hateful  because  of  their  love  for  war  and  bloodshed." 
Gradually,  as  we  grow  older,  moving  pictures  and  magazines  often  rein- 
force our  prejudices.  We  call  foreigners  "wops,"  "hunkies,"  "sheenies," 
"dagoes."  We  judge  each  nationality,  not  by  its  representatives  among 
our  classmates,  but  by  the  most  uncleanly,  dishonest,  or  arrogant  member 
we  have  chanced  to  observe.  When  in  momentary  doubt,  we  consult  the 
most  admirable  and  cultured  people  we  know.  Lo!  they  confirm  our 
prejudices!  A  broad  education,  a  gentle  spirit,  a  deep  capacity  for  friend- 
ship— these  may  inhabit  the  same  heart  with  a  few  ineradicable  preju- 
dices, as  Charles  Lamb  so  deftly  shows  us  in  his  essay,  "Imperfect 
Sympathies." 

PREJUDICE  TEST 

Fill  in  the  chart  below  and  count  the  number  of  crosses  you  can 
honestly  set  down  under  the  questions  asked.  Then  compare  your  answers 
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with  those  of  your  classmates.   In  general,  the  larger  your  number  of 
affirmative  answers,  the  fewer  your  prejudices. 

According  to  my  first-feeling  reactions  I  should  willingly  admit  members  of 
each  group  (as  a  class,  and  not  the  best  I  have  known,  nor  the  worst  members) 
to  one  or  more  of  the  relationships  under  which  I  have  placed  a  cross  (X) . 

(If  you  are  wholly  unfamiliar  with  any  one  of  the  groups,  you  need  make 
no  marks  for  it.  Note  that  crosses  may  be  put  in  any  number  of  the  six 
columns.) 


To 

Citizen- 
ship 
in  my 
Country 

To    My 
Church 

as  Full 
Members 

To  My 

Street 

as 

Neighbors 

To  My 
Employ- 
ment as 
Fellow 
Workers 

To  My 

Club 

as 

Personal 

Chums 

To 

Close 
Kinship 

by 
Marriage 

British 

Chinese 

Czechs 

French 

Germans 

Italians 

Japanese 

Jews 

Mexicans 

Russians 

Poles 

A  Theme  on  Prejudice 
If  you  have  perhaps  been  the  victim  of  certain  prejudices,  you  have 
rich  material  at  hand  for  a  vivid  theme.  Show  how  antagonism  toward 
you  fired  your  imagination,  made  you  more  bitter  or  more  tolerant  to- 
ward your  persecutors,  drove  you  to  study  and  think  about  the  whole 
problem  of  you  and  your  fellow-sufferers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  have 
held  certain  prejudices  common  to  your  social  station,  try  to  trace  the 
origin  of  your  prejudice;  then  show  how  it  solidified  or  gradually  dis- 
solved. Perhaps,  like  many  others,  you  believe  that  your  adverse  estimate 
of  Catholics  or  Jews  or  Negroes  is  not  prejudice  at  all;  perhaps  you 
believe  it  is  founded  on  solid  fact.  If  so,  cite  your  facts,  and  show  why 
your  evidence  should  be  accepted  as  authentic  by  all  impartial  readers. 
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Still  another  approach  is  to  take  a  statement  from  an  essay  on  prejudice 
and  show  why  it  is  false  or  truthful.  Charles  Lamb,  for  instance,  wrote 
that  "centuries  of  injury,  contempt,  and  hate,  on  the  one  side, — of 
cloaked  revenge,  dissimulation,  and  hate,  on  the  other,  between  our  and 
their  fathers,  must,  and  ought,  to  affect  the  blood  of  the  children."  Lamb 
offers  no  proof  for  this  statement.  Is  it  a  scientific  fact  or  a  superstition? 
John  Milton,  like  most  Englishmen,  but  not  like  the  choice  spirits  even 
among  his  contemporaries,  was  prejudiced  against  Catholics.  Despite  all 
his  pleas  for  the  toleration  of  peculiar  beliefs,  he  would  have  denied  the 
Papists  the  right  to  worship  according  to  conscience:  "Popery,  as  being 
idolatrous,  is  not  to  be  tolerated  either  in  public  or  in  private."  This 
attack  on  Catholicism  may  be  heard  among  Protestants  today.  Take 
such  a  statement  as  this,  that  you  believe  founded  on  prejudice,  and 
show  why  it  is  unwarranted. 

One  reason  for  going  to  college,  and  certainly  one  of  the  aims  of  a 
liberal  education,  is  to  liberate  our  minds  from  the  bondage  of  prejudice 
and  superstition.  Not  liberated,  but  ordinary  people,  the  superstitious 
people  of  their  day,  slaves  to  custom  and  tradition,  hated  Christ  and 
Socrates  and  Spinoza,  killed  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  the  name  of 
religion,  burned  witches  at  the  stake,  even  now  stir  up  hatred  against 
foreigners  and  Negroes.  To  acquire  a  liberal  education,  we  must  free 
ourselves  from  our  inherited  superstitions.  We  need  to  recognize  how 
easy  it  is  to  acquire  prejudices;  we  need  to  recognize,  as  R.  L.  Duffus 
says,  "the  high  percentage  of  fallacy  and  irrationality  in  our  own  beliefs." 
The  free  mind,  then,  will  acquire  tolerance;  he  will  try  to  understand 
the  outlook  and  driving  motives  of  all  races,  religious  groups,  nationali- 
ties; resolving  not  to  hate  or  ridicule  until  he  has  laden  his  mind  with 
knowledge  and  opened  his  heart  to  sympathy. 

If  tolerance  is  a  virtue  you  seek  as  a  part  of  your  education,  how  would 
you  define  it?  Already  you  have  some  concept  of  tolerance.  To  redefine 
and  illustrate  it  is  a  task  well  worth  your  best  thought.  Use  your  own 
experiences  to  illustrate,  or  cite  the  experiences  or  words  of  famous  men. 

SUGGESTED  TOPICS 

1.  A  Prejudice  My  Father  Taught  Me 

2.  How  College  Is  Undermining  My  Prejudices 

3.  My  Definition  of  Tolerance 

4.  A  Prejudice  I  Cannot  Overcome 

5.  I  Dislike  Jews,  but  I  Am  Not  Prejudiced 

6.  Why  the  Negro  Must  Be  Kept  in  His  Place 

7.  Why  the  Southerner  Understands  the  Negroes 
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8.  Why  the  Negro  Should  Not  Attend  College 

9.  Why  the  Negro  Is  Inferior  to  the  White  Man 

10.  Why  I  Dislike  the  Germans   (Japanese,  English,  etc.) 

11.  Sisters  under  the  Skin 

12.  Why  I  Am  Prejudiced  against  Refugees 

13.  Why  Hitler  Is  Partly  Right 

14.  Cultural  Contributions  of  the  Jews 

15.  Why  I  Would  (Would  Not)  Marry  a  Jew  (Englishman,  Japanese, 

Italian,  Frenchman,  etc.) 

16.  A  Catholic  Practice  I  Cannot  Understand 

17.  Why  I  Admire  Catholics 

18.  How  the  Poles  Are  Being  Persecuted 

19.  Race  Prejudice  in  My  Community 

20.  The  Myth  of  Race  Inferiority 

Fish  or  Flesh 

I  have,  in  the  abstract,  no  disrespect  for  Jews.  They  are  a  piece  of  stubborn 
antiquity,  compared  with  which  Stonehenge  is  in  its  nonage.  They  date  beyond 
the  pyramids.  But  I  should  not  care  to  be  in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  any  of  that  nation.  I  confess  that  I  have  not  the  nerves  to  enter  their 
synagogues.  Old  prejudices  cling  about  me.  I  cannot  shake  off  the  story  of 
Hugh  of  Lincoln.  Centuries  of  injury,  contempt,  and  hate,  on  the  one  side, — 
of  cloaked  revenge,  dissimulation,  and  hate,  on  the  other,  between  our  and 
their  fathers,  must,  and  ought,  to  affect  the  blood  of  the  children.  I  cannot 
believe  it  can  run  clear  and  kindly  yet;  or  that  a  few  fine  words,  such  as 
candor,  liberality,  the  light  of  a  nineteenth  century,  can  close  up  the  breaches 
of  so  deadly  a  disunion.  A  Hebrew  is  nowhere  congenial  to  me.  He  is  least 
distasteful  on  'Change — for  the  mercantile  spirit  levels  all  distinctions,  as  all 
are  beauties  in  the  dark.  I  boldly  confess  that  I  do  not  relish  the  approxima- 
tion of  Jew  and  Christian,  which  has  become  so  fashionable.  The  reciprocal 
endearments  have,  to  me,  something  hypocritical  and  unnatural  in  them.  I  do 
not  like  to  see  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue  kissing  and  congeeing  in  awk- 
ward postures  of  an  affected  civility.  If  they  are  converted,  why  do  they  not 
come  over  to  us  altogether?  Why  keep  up  a  form  of  separation,  when  the  life 
of  it  is  fled  ?  If  they  can  sit  with  us  at  table,  why  do  they  keck  at  our  cookery  ? 
I  do  not  understand  these  half  convertites.  Jews  christianizing — Christians 
judaizing — puzzle  me.  I  like  fish  or  flesh.    — Charles  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia. 

Discovery  of  a  Comrade 
[The  hero  of  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,  Paul  Baumer,  has  just 
watched  an  enemy  Frenchman  die.  Many  hours  before,  when  the  French- 
man like  him  has  sought  refuge  in  a  shell  hole,  he  has  stabbed  him 
through  the  throat,  hoping  to  finish  him  with  one  stroke  before  he  could 
call  for  help.  In  the  interminable  hours  that  the  Frenchman  lives  on,  and 
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Paul  administers  first  aid  in  vain,  the  barrier  of  nationalty  fades  abruptly 
and  he  discovers  a  man  like  himself.  At  last  he  speaks  aloud  to  the 
Frenchman.] 

The  silence  spreads.  I  talk  and  must  talk.  So  I  speak  to  him  and  say  to 
him:  "Comrade,  I  did  not  want  to  kill  you.  If  you  jumped  in  here  again,  I 
would  not  do  it,  if  you  would  be  sensible  too.  But  you  were  only  an  idea  to 
me  before,  an  abstraction  that  lives  in  my  mind  and  called  forth  its  appropriate 
response.  It  was  that  abstraction  I  stabbed.  But  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  see 
you  are  a  man  like  me.  I  thought  of  your  hand-grenades,  of  your  bayonet,  of 
your  rifle;  now  I  see  your  wife  your  face  and  our  fellowship.  Forgive  me, 
comrade.  We  always  see  it  too  late.  Why  do  they  never  tell  us  that  you  are 
just  poor  devils  like  us,  that  your  mothers  are  just  as  anxious  as  ours,  and  that 
we  have  the  same  fear  of  death,  and  the  same  dying  and  the  same  agony — 
Forgive  me,  comrade;  how  could  you  be  my  enemy?  If  we  threw  away  these 
rifles  and  this  uniform  you  could  be  my  brother  just  like  Kat  and  Albert.  Take 
twenty  years  of  my  life,  comrade,  and  stand  up — take  more,  for  I  do  not  know 
what  I  can  even  attempt  to  do  with  it  now." 

It  is  quiet,  the  front  is  still  except  for  the  crackle  of  rifle-fire.  The  bullets 
rain  over,  they  are  not  fired  haphazard,  but  shrewdly  aimed  from  all  sides.  I 
cannot  get  out. 

"I  will  write  to  your  wife,"  I  say  hastily  to  the  dead  man,  "I  will  write  to 
her,  she  must  hear  it  from  me,  I  will  tell  her  everything  I  have  told  you,  she 
shall  not  suffer,  I  will  help  her,  and  your  parents  too,  and  your  child — " 
— Erich  Maria  Remarque,  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front. 

Enemy  Unnoticed 

A  few  days  before  the  defense  meeting,  where  the  civilians  gathered  to 
raise  their  barricades  against  the  invader,  the  enemy  slipped  into  town  and  out 
again,  and  I  think  there  were  hardly  a  dozen  people  who  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  coat  tails.  The  populace  was  watching  for  planes  in  the  sky — but 
when  the  enemy  came  he  came  in  the  curious  shape  of  certain  old  boxes  and 
hencoops  and  logs  and  odds  and  ends  of  rubbish  that  the  town  boys  piled 
up,  on  Halloween,  against  the  door  of  the  Jewish  merchant,  the  unpopular 
storekeeper  who  had  been  too  grasping.  It  was  a  passing  visit.  The  next  day 
the  hencoops  were  rolled  away.  The  dummy  which  dangled  in  a  noose  from 
the  elm  tree,   with  the  legend   "This  is  what  happens  to  you   if  you  trade 

at  's"  was  cut  down.  Bystanders  laughed  to  see  such  fun,  a  few  of  the 

elders  complimented  the  boys  on  the  job,  and  the  town  settled  into  its 
stride.  People  got  ready  to  attend  the  defense  meeting  where  they  could 
volunteer  to  serve  democracy  by  organizing  a  motor  corps  and  preparing  surgical 
dressings.  The  enemy  had  disappeared,  virtually  unnoticed,  and  all  that  re- 
mained were  the  fame  of  his  European  successes  and  the  shadow  of  distant 
wings.  Only  a  few  people  had  felt  his  hot  breath  in  the  branches  of  the  elm. 

— E.  B.  White,  One  Man's  Meat. 
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THEME   ASSIGNMENT  XX 

TO  ARGUE  WITH  A  FRIEND,  as  to  write  a  term  paper  in  eco- 
nomics, one  needs  in  the  main  two  qualities  typical  of  every  skillful 
debater:  a  ready  command  of  the  facts,  and  the  imagination  with  which 
to  dramatize  them.  Unlike  images,  facts  and  figures  do  not  instantly  ap- 
peal to  the  intelligence  of  the  listener.  Some  years  ago,  when  Ernest  Bevin 
was  conferring  with  a  commission  about  minimum  wages  for  the  dockers 
he  represented,  he  hammered  away  for  days  with  statistics  to  prove 
that  his  men  could  not  buy  the  food  and  clothing  they  needed.  Finally, 
when  all  such  reasoning  proved  of  no  avail,  he  brought  to  the  council 
table  a  plate  containing  a  small  portion  of  food,  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  his  opponent  as  containing  sufficient  calories  and  vitamins 
for  the  laborer.    He  won  his  raise. 

To  use  statistics  effectively  is  necessary  to  the  efficient  worker  in  every 
vocational  field.  It  is  vitally  important,  too,  to  any  citizen  who  wishes  to 
use  his  intelligence  constructively  to  make  democracy  a  dynamic  reality 
in  a  world  darkened  by  totalitarianism.  In  late  years  one  of  the  most 
persistent  needs  in  America  has  been  facts  about  the  economic  life  of 
the  people.  How  many  of  our  130  millions  of  people  have  high  enough 
annual  incomes  to  provide  them  with  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life? 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  gave  dramatic,  if  exaggerated,  expression 
to  the  problem  when  he  said,  "One-third  of  the  nation  is  ill-fed,  ill- 
clothed,  and  ill-housed."  But  comprehensive  statistics  for  recent  years 
were  lacking  until  1934,  when  the  Brookings  Institution  published  its 
famous  study,  America's  Capacity  to  Consume?-  This  study  showed  that 
in  1929,  80  billions  of  dollars  in  national  income  had  been  divided 
among  over  27  million  families  in  the  following  manner: 

6  million  families  less   than  $1000 

6  million  families  $1000  to  $1500 

4  million  families  $1500  to  $2000 

3  million  families  $2000  to  $2500 

8  million  families  over  $2500 

America  in  1929  was  not,  say  the  authors,  a  prosperous  nation  for  the 

1  The  figures  are  taken  from  a  later  study  called  Income  and  Economic  Progress,  by 
Harold  G.  Moulton,  which  may  be  procured  from  the  National  Home  Library,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  ,  price  twenty-five  cents. 
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71  per  cent  of  the  families  who  received  less  than  $2500  a  year:  "A 
family  income  of  $2500,  at  1929  prices,  was  a  very  moderate  one,  per- 
mitting few  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  ...  To  raise  the  incomes  of  the 
19.4  million  families  receiving  less  than  $2500  in  1929  to  a  $2500 
level,  with  no  change  in  the  incomes  of  families  receiving  more  than  that 
amount,  would  have  required  an  increase  in  the  national  production  of 
more  than  16  billion  dollars." 

In  1938  appeared  another  study  bristling  with  pertinent  facts,  Con- 
sumer Incomes  in  the  United  States,1  prepared  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee.  The  Committee  took  the  total  national  income  for  1935-36  to 
be  59-9  billions  of  dollars,  which  was  divided  among  39  million  families 
and  individuals.  Among  the  29  million  families  the  distribution  was  as 
follows : 

4.1  million  families         under  $500  yearly 
7.9  million  families         $500  to  $1000 
6.7  million  families         $1000   to   $1500 
4.1  millian  families         $1500  to  $2000 
2.3  million  families         $2000   to   $2500 
4.1  million  families  over   $2500 

According  to  these  figures,  as  the  authors  point  out,  "14  per  cent  of  all 
families  studied  received  less  than  $500  during  the  year  studied;  42  per 
cent  received  less  than  $1000,  65  per  cent  less  than  $1500,  and  87  per 
cent  less  than  $2500."  The  most  prosperous  one  per  cent  of  the  nation 
received  as  much  of  the  national  income  as  forty  per  cent  in  the  lowest 
income  brackets.  Thus  390,000  families  and  individuals  received  as 
much  yearly  income  as  the  poorest  15  million  families  and  individuals. 

To  explain  the  distribution  of  income  more  simply,  the  authors  of 
Consumer  Incomes  divided  the  nation's  consumer  units2  into  thirds. 
Their  summary  runs  as  follows: 

The  Three  Thirds  of  the  Nation 

The  Lower  Third 

When  all  consumer  units  (39  millions  in  all)  are  grouped  into  exact  thirds, 

we   find   that   the   lower   third    received   incomes   of  less   than   $780  3   during 

1935-36.    .    .    .    These   13  million  families  and  single  individuals  are  not  a 

distinct  and  unusual  group;  they  include  all  types  of  consumer  units,  living  in 

'Available  at  the  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
price  thirty   cents. 

2  A  consumer  unit  is  a  family,  a  single  individual,  or  an  institutional  group  that 
determines   "utilization   of  income  for   consumpton   purposes." 

3  The  authors  make  clear  that  the  word  income  does  not  mean  cash  income  only. 
As  classified  in  Consumer  Incomes,  it  includes,  for  example,  the  value  of  food  produced 
on  the  farmer's  land  for  the  family's  use,  also  fuel,  wool,  ice,  tobacco,  and  the  yearly 
rent  value  of  his   own  home. 
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all  types  of  community,  and  belonging  to  all  of  the  major  occupational  classifi- 
cations.   .    .    . 

Although  almost  4  million  families  and  single  individuals  in  this  lower 
third  were  dependent  on  relief  for  at  least  part  of  the  year,  fully  70  per  cent 
of  the  total  number — that  is,  a  little  over  nine  million — received  no  assistance 
of  any  kind  from  a  relief  agency.  About  1,700,000  of  this  nonrelief  group  were 
independent  single  men  living  alone  or  as  lodgers;  almost  the  same  number — 
1,600,000 — were  single  women;  and  5,900,000  were  families  of  2  or  more 
persons. 

Somewhat  more  than  half  of  these  nonrelief  families  lived  on  farms  or  in 
rural  communities  of  less  than  2500  population,  and  about  one-sixth — just 
one  million— lived  in  cities  of  100,000  population  or  more.  According  to 
occupation,  these  families  were  almost  equally  divided  between  wage  earners 
and  farmers.  .  .  .  The  share  of  the  aggregate  income  received  by  this  lower 
third  of  the  nation  was  just  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total  $59  billion.  The 
average  income  of  the  group — that  is,  the  mean  income  of  13  million  con- 
sumer units — was  $471. 

The  Middle  Third 

The  middle  third  of  the  nation  included  the  13  million  families  and  single 
individuals  receiving  from  $780  to  $1450  during  the  year.  Only  13  per  cent 
of  these  consumer  units,  or  about  1,700,000,  were  dependent  on  relief  at  some 
time  during  the  year.    .    .    . 

The  total  income  received  by  all  consumer  units  in  this  "middle  class" 
amounted  to  24  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  income.  The  average  (mean)  income 
per  consumer  unit  was  $1076. 

The  Upper  Third 

The  upper  13  million  consumer  units  covered  a  wide  range  of  incomes,  ex- 
tending from  $1450  to  over  a  million  dollars.  The  great  majority  of  this 
upper  third — over  80  per  cent — were  nonrelief  families.  Only  a  small  number 
of  families  that  received  work  relief  or  direct  relief  at  some  time  during  the 
year  had  incomes  that  brought  them  over  the  $1450  line,  when  earnings  from 
regular  employment  and  income  from  all  other  sources  were  added  to- 
gether.  .    .    . 

The  total  income  received  by  all  the  13  million  consumer  units  in  this  top 
third  of  the  nation  was  $39  billion — about  66  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  income 
of  all  families  and  individuals.  The  average  (mean)  income  of  this  group  as  a 
whole  was  just  under  $3000.  This  average,  however,  covers  such  widely 
divergent  incomes  that  it  has  little  meaning.  Most  of  the  families  of  the  non- 
relief  wage-earner  group  were  concentrated  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  in- 
come range,  with  the  average  of  the  group  amounting  to  $2100. 

How  the  Family  Budget  Is  Distributed 
A  further  collection  of  important  facts,  embodied  in  a  report  entitled 
Consumer   Expenditures   in    the    United   States,    shows    how    American 
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Table   IB — Share  of  aggregate  income  received  by  each  tenth  of  nation's 
consumer  units  and  by  upper   5   per  cent,   1935.361 


Proportion   of  families 
and  single  individuals 


Income   range 


Aggregate   Income 


Amount 

(in 
millions) 


Per  cent 

in    each 

group 


Cumula- 
tive 
per   cent 


Highest  1 

Highest  2 

Highest  3 

Highest  A 

Highest  5 


per   cent  $9,100  and  over  $8,178  13.8 

per   cent  $5,800  and  over  10,904  18.4 

per  cent  $4,325  and  over  12,859  21.7 

per   cent  $3,800  and  over  14,518  24.5 

per   cent  $3,400  and  over  16,118  27.2 


Highest    tenth    $2,600  and  over  $21,452  36.2  100.0 

Ninth   tenth    $l,925-$2,600  8,593  14.5  63.8 

Eighth    tenth     $1,540-$1,925  6,815  11.5  49.3 

Seventh    tenth     $1,275-$1,540  5,511  9-3  37.8 

Sixth    tenth      $1,070-$1,275  4,444  7.5  28.5 

Fifth    tenth     $880-$l,070  3,911  6.6  21.0 

Fourth    tenth     $720-$880  3,259  5.5  14.4 

Third    tenth     $545-$720  2,548  4.3  8.9 

Second    tenth    $340-$545  1,719  2.9  4.6 

Lowest    tenth    Under  $340  1,007  1.7  1.7 


Total 


$59,259 


100.0 


1  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,    United  States   Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,   D.   C,    1938,  page   95. 

families  spend  their  incomes.  The  chart  below  taken  from  this  report,  is 
well  worth  analysis  and  comparison  with  your  own  family  budget.  It 
shows,  for  example,  that  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $500  spend 
less  than  $8  a  month  for  rent  and  about  $17  a  month  for  food.  Families 
in  the  low  income  brackets  spend  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  their 
income  for  food,  compared  to  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  in  families  receiv- 
ing over  $4000.  An  interesting  experiment  would  be  to  make  a  food 
budget  for  a  family  of  two  or  three  on  $17  a  month,  and  see  what  menus 
would  be  possible.  Then  calculate  how  much  your  own  personal  food 
budget  amounts  to  in  one  month.  Is  it  more  than  $17?  What  kind  of  a 
house  or  apartment  is  available  for  $8  a  month?  Perhaps  real-estate 
specialists  could  give  you  some  assistance  in  this  matter,  or  the  housing 
authority  in  your  local  community. 

Spending:  Key  to  Prosperity? 

According  to  some  economic  experts,  spending  for  goods  and  services, 
whether  by  families,  individuals,  corporations,  or  governments,  is  neces- 
sary to  prosperity.  Spending  creates  demand  for  goods,  which  demand 
in  turn  requires  employment,  bringing  still  more  wages  and  salaries  to 
spend.  For  many  years  Henry  Ford  has  been  an  advocate  of  higher  wages 
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as  a  stimulus  to  prosperity.  In  1930,  when  the  depression  was  deepening, 
President  Hoover  called  to  Washington  the  leading  industrialists  of  the 
land  and  asked  them  to  keep  wages  up;  for  only  by  high  wages,  it  was 
claimed,  could  men  still  buy  back  the  products  they  were  manufacturing; 
only  by  continued  high  wages  could  employment  be  stabilized.  To  create 
more  prosperity  in  the  depression  years,  President  Roosevelt  and  his  ad- 
visers added  large-scale  government  spending  to  private  spending,  and 
now  the  enormous  spending  for  a  defense  program  is  bringing  a  higher 
degree  of  prosperity  than  the  nation  has  enjoyed  since  1929.  This  is  a 
false  prosperity,  say  some  experts,  since  it  is  based  on  borrowed  money. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  results,  a  nation  spending  for  war  prepara- 
tions reduces  unemployment  and  generally  increases  real  wages  and 
salaries. 

Spending  may  be  necessary  for  national  prosperity.  The  individual 
citizen,  however,  cannot  afford  to  consider  the  interests  of  society  when 
he  spends  his  income.  To  make  his  future  secure,  he  must  save  as  much 
as  possible,  not  spend,  whereas  society  benefits  if  he  spends  his  money. 
He  believes,  naturally,  that  he  will  help  his  family  and  himself  by  saving. 
In  analyzing  the  statistics  of  national  income,  however,  we  must  view 
the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  country's  prosperity.  The 
spending  habits  of  the  country  as  a  whole  may  be  described  briefly  as 
follows: 

According  to  Consumer  Incomes,  two-thirds  of  the  consumer  units 
(families  and  individuals)  in  1935-36  received  one-third  of  the  total 
national  income;  and  one-third  of  the  people  received  two-thirds  of  the 
income.  Represented  graphically,  the  distribution  was  as  follows: 

Millions  of  Consumer  Units  Billions  of  Dollars 


40      30      20      10 

10     20     30     40 

A   | 

///////////////////////I 

B 

///////////I 

For  the  sake  of  national  prosperity,  say  some  experts,  the  people  in 
both  Groups  A  and  B  ideally  would  have  spent  as  much  of  their  incomes 
as  possible.  Now  what  of  Group  B,  two-thirds  of  the  people?  They  not 
only  spent  all  the  income  they  received;  many  of  them  went  into  debt 
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for  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life,  thus  spending  more  than  they 
actually  received.  Group  A,  however,  did  not  spend  all  their  income; 
they  saved  part  of  it.  They  saved  millions  of  dollars  that  could  not  be 
invested  in  productive  enterprise.  Their  savings  that  were  not  invested  in 
productive  enterprise — that  is,  spent  for  new  buildings  or  lent  to  citizens 
who  could  repay  out  of  salaries — detracted  from  the  country's  prosperity. 
According  to  the  Brookings  Institution,  ''sixty  thousand  families  at  the 
top  of  the  income  scale  .  .  .  saved  almost  as  much  as  25,000,000  families 
having  incomes  less  than  $5000." 

Of  course,  some  savings  are  invested  in  new  plants  or  loaned  to  the 
government  for  government  spending.  This  contributes  to  prosperity. 
But  money  is  not  automatically  invested  once  it  is  put  in  banks.  The 
amount  invested  in  new  enterprises  depends,  not  on  the  volume  of  sav- 
ings, but  on  consumer  demand  for  goods.  The  billions  of  dollars  which 
lie  idle  in  banks  or  are  lent  abroad  or  are  used  to  bid  up  securities  do  not 
contribute  to  prosperity:  they  represent  no  actual  spending  for  goods  and 
services.  The  spiraling  amount  of  savings,  concludes  Professor  Moulton, 
is  inimical  to  prosperity  and  was  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  the 
depression. 

Paradoxically,  in  the  opinion  of  many  economists,  saving  is  sensible 
and  necessary  for  the  individual,  but  inconsistent  with  national  prosperity. 
Some  authorities  claim  that  the  central  economic  problem  of  our  day  is 
how  to  get  the  whole  national  income  spent  for  goods  and  services.  In 
wartime  the  matter  is  comparatively  simple:  the  government  borrows 
all  the  savings  and  immediately  spends  them.  Germany,  in  recent  years, 
has  required  all  large  savings  to  be  lent  to  the  state  for  war  spending. 
In  peacetime,  however,  the  problem  is  drastically  different.  As  available 
statistics  prove,  two-thirds  of  the  people  spend  their  incomes  at  once,  but 
the  remaining  one-third  find  it  difficult  to  spend  all  they  receive  for  goods 
and  services;  they  are  not  even  able  to  invest  it  all  in  productive  enterprise. 
The  following  questions  may  be  of  interest  to  you  in  considering  this 
essential  problem. 

1.  If  spending  of  the  whole  income  is  desirable,  would  you  encourage  or 
require  the  one-third  to  spend  all  their  annual  incomes  or  to  lend  their 
savings  to  the  government  to  be  spent  immediately? 

2.  If  two-thirds  of  America's  families  had  a  thousand  dollars  more  per 
year,  what  would  they  spend  it  for? 

3.  How  would  you  increase  the  spending  power  of  the  lower  third? 

4.  Does  the  installation  of  machinery  increase  high  incomes  or  low  in- 
comes ? 

5.  What  is  the  effect  of  larger  dividends  upon  prosperity? 

6.  Which  is  more  harmful  to  prosperity,  a  cut  in  wages  or  a  cut  in  divi- 
dends? 
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7.  How  do  increases  in  relief  and  W.P.A.  expenditures  affect  prosperity? 

8.  Would   spending   more   money   for   education   make   the   nation  more 
prosperous  or  less  prosperous? 

SUGGESTED  THEME  TOPICS  AND  PROBLEMS 
FOR  INVESTIGATION 

1 .  The  Diet  Possible  for  the  Lowest  Third 

2.  How  I  Would  Raise  the  Income  of  the  Lowest  Third 

3.  The  Kind  of  House  or  Apartment  One  Can  Rent  on  a  $1000 
Yearly  Income 

4.  My  Family  in  the  Highest  Tenth 

5.  Why  It  Is  Not  Possible  to  Aid  the  Lowest  Third 

6.  Menus  for  Four  on  Seventeen  Dollars  a  Month 

7.  The  Minimum  Income  Necessary  for  a  Young  Married  Couple 

8.  Effect  of  Wages  and  Hours  Law  on  Distribution  of  Incomes 

9.  Increases  in  Relief  and  Prosperity 

10.  Kind  of  Diet  Possible  on  W.P.A.  Wages,  Family  of  Four 

11.  How  I  Would  Encourage  More  Spending 

12.  The  Minimum  Income  Required  for  Healthful  Living  in  the  City 
(in  Rural  Areas) 
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In  The  Reader's  Digest  for  May,  1940,  appeared  an  important  article 
entitled  "A  Goal  for  the  American  Family,"  by  Franzy  Eakin,  vice- 
president  of  the  A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Company,  and  William 
Hard,  author.  According  to  these  experts,  a  minimum  of  $3200  for 
an  American  family  of  four  would  provide  an  adequate  living  standard. 
This  would  mean  an  annual  national  income  of  more  than  105  billions. 
The  authors  itemize  the  necessary  budget  for  the  average  American 
family. 
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Citing  Statistics  in  Your  Theme 

A.  In  citing  statistics  in  your  theme,  write  out  sums  of  money  requir- 
ing only  two  words,  not  counting  the  words  cents  and  dollars: 

Seven  dollars  a  week 

Three  million  dollars 

Twenty-eight  cents  a  day 

Eight  hundred  dollars  a  year 

Twenty-five  dollars  a  month 

Five    dollars    and    forty    cents    a    week 

B.  When  referring  to  sums  of  money  requiring  three  words  or  more 
to  designate,  use  numerals: 

$4.95  $54.26 

$3,085.00  $5,500,000.00 

$25,600.00  $4,520.00 

C.  Fractions  requiring  only  two  words  are  written  thus: 

one-sixth 

one-sixth  of  the  people 

one-third  of  the  national  income 

nine-tenths  of  the  high-school  students 

D.  Percentages  are  written  in  numerals: 

75%  or  75  per  cent; 

5%  or     5  per  cent; 

19%  or  19  per  cent. 

E.  Dates,  of  course,  are  always  referred  to  in  numerals: 

1938 

November  15,  1941 

January,  1936 

Interpreting  Statistics 

In  this  chapter  we  have  concentrated  on  statistics  about  distribution  of 
income  and  standards  of  living  in  America.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  fields  in  which  statistics  are  of  value,  such  as  education,  scientific 
advances,  agriculture,  marriage  and  divorce.  Your  problem  is  to  study 
a  group  of  statistics  in  any  field  you  choose,  then  to  write  an  expository 
paragraph  in  which  you  expand  one  of  your  conclusions  or  opinions, 
using  facts  and  figures  to  prove  your  topic  statement.  Try  to  present  the 
statistics  in  dramatic  form,  reducing  them  to  homely  facts  that  will  appeal 
to  the  reader.  Try  also  to  incorporate  in  your  theme  an  instance  of  living 
conditions  and  spending  habits,  either  from  your  own  experience  or  your 
own  observation. 
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In  the  following  pages  are  two  professional  articles  and  two  student 
themes  which  interpret  statistics.  The  first  is  a  news  article  by  John  H. 
Crider  of  the  New  York  Times,  interpreting  one  of  the  most  important 
facts  revealed  in  Consumer  Incomes.  Mr.  Crider  makes  his  account 
more  readable  and  vivid  by  citing  particular  families  that  he  has  actually 
observed.  In  the  second  article,  "Twenty-Five  Cents  a  Day,"  written  for 
the  New  York  Post,  Samuel  Grafton  attempts  to  show  the  implication  of 
a  continuous  relief  diet  limited  to  twenty-five  cents  a  day  per  person.  The 
theme  "Education  for  the  Lower  Third"  shows  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
a  student  author  from  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  in  this  chapter. 

As  you  examine  the  figures  presented  about  American  incomes,  we 
urge  you  to  be  skeptically  critical.  When  you  examine  any  set  of  statistics, 
you  must  consider,  of  course,  the  reliability  of  the  source.  The  Brookings 
Institution,  privately  controlled,  was  endowed  by  a  wealthy  St.  Louis 
businessman  who  felt  that  more  objective  information  was  needed  about 
American  economic  life.  The  other  books  cited  in  this  chapter  are  govern- 
ment publications  which  you  can  buy  for  small  sums  or  examine  in  the 
library.  Is  a  government  pamphlet  likely  to  be  biased  in  its  analysis  or 
unscientific  in  its  conclusions?  Would  the  government  authors  have  any 
reason  for  making  their  analysis  of  American  life  a  pessimistic  one?  Are 
conditions  really  as  bad  as  the  government  pamphlets  indicate? 


More  Data  Sought  on  Poorest  Third 

Low  Cash  Incomes  Would  Mean  Different  Fortunes 
in  the  Various  Sections 

Washington,  Sept.  10  [1938] — How  can  a  family  live  on  $471  a  year? 
This  question  puzzled  many  citizens  this  week  after  the  National  Resources 
Committee  estimated  in  a  report  that  the  average  income  of  the  poorest  third 
of  Americans — that  is,  the  mean  income  of  the  least  fortunate  13,000,000 
families  and  individuals — was  $471  in  1935-36.   .    .    . 

The  writer  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  a  large  apple  orchard  near 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  where  he  found  a  number  of  families  living  on  less 
than  $450  in  cash  income  per  year.  These  low-income  families,  mostly  of  the 
"mountain  white"  class,  are  largely  "on  relief"  according  to  an  apple  grower 
who  employs  them,  but  a  few  stalwarts  try  to  make  their  way  without  assistance 
from  the  government  or  private  charity.    .     .     . 

An  .orchard  foreman  who  receives  about  $450  in  cash  per  year  has  a  wife, 
five  children,  drives  an  automobile,  and  seems  to  fare  healthfully  on  that  sum. 
However,  he  pays  no  rent.  A  patch  of  cultivated  ground,  a  cow  and  some 
chickens  were  presented  by  his  employer.  The  wife  aids  by  sewing. 
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The  term  "income"  .  .  .  means  money  income  from  all  sources  plus  "the 
money  value  of  the  occupancy  of  owned  houses  and  of  rent  received  as  pay 
and — for  rural  families — of  home-grown  food  and  other  farm  products  used 
by  the  family."  Thus  the  foreman  who  received  $450  in  cash  plus  his  home 
and  a  large  part  of  his  food  would  be  considerably  above  the  $471  average  for 
the  lowest-paid  third.    .    .    . 

Actually,  if  a  family  of  four  had  to  buy  all  its  food,  the  lowest  amount  for 
which  an  "adequate  diet"  could  be  obtained  in  1935  would  be  about  $435, 
according  to  data  on  scientific  diets  prepared  by  Rowena  Schmidt  Carpenter 
and  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  — John  H.  Crider. 

Twenty-Five  Cents  a  Day 

Twenty-five  cents  will  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  quart  of  milk.  The  same 
sum  will  buy  a  small  package  of  bacon  and  one  or  two  eggs.  Or  it  will  buy  a 
pound  of  ground  meat  and  two  rolls.  It  will  barely  cover  the  purchase  of  a  can 
of  soup,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  two  raw  frankfurters.  There  are  important  deci- 
sions to  make  when  one  has  only  twenty-five  cents  per  day  to  spend  for  food. 

Yet  even  a  genius  cannot  really  solve  the  food  problem  on  such  a  budget.  It 
does  not  take  twenty-five  cents  long  to  pass  a  given  point.  When  the  stomach 
suffers  from  lack  of  food  it  begins  to  suffer  from  lack  of  logic.  It  develops  a 
strong  urge  for  a  particular  food,  say,  a  sweet.  So  one  blows  the  twenty-five 
cents,  like  that. 

This  budgetary  problem  has  remained  among  my  afterthoughts  since  leaving 
Cleveland.  While  there  I  wrote  several  stories  about  the  sixteen  thousand  who 
had  been  cut  off  relief.  The  relief  from  which  they  have  been  cut  off  consists 
of  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  in  the  shape  of  food  orders.  When  they  get  back  on 
relief,  if  ever,  the  sixteen  thousand  will  be  back  on  the  old  dilemma:  how  to 
keep  well  and  strong  on  twenty-five  cents  a  day. 

Thinking  of  this,  I  recalled  one  man  in  Cleveland  who  had  snickered  when 
I  spoke  of  the  sixteen  thousand  as  "unemployable." 

"That's  a  fraud,"  he  said.  "How  can  there  possibly  be  millions  of  unem- 
ployables?  Back  in  1929  we  had  less  than  a  million  unemployed,  all  told. 
Almost  everybody  worked.  Where  do  these  millions  of  so-called  unemployables 
come  from?"  It  was  a  good  question.  It  stopped  me. 

Now  I  think  I  have  the  answer.  It  is  a  shocker.  It  is  one  of  those  obvious 
points,  like  the  clue  in  a  skillful  mystery  story,  which  lies  plain  before  us. 
Too  plain,  too  obvious  to  be  seen.  The  answer,  to  my  notion,  is  this:  They 
become  unemployables  while  on  relief.  They  are  not  unemployable  at  the  start. 
But  after  several  years  on  relief  they  come  out  of  the  hopper  unable  to  hold 
jobs,  even  if  jobs  could  be  found. 

If  this  is  true,  it  is  one  of  the  major  facts  of  our  decade. 
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A  man  may  have  been  forty  when  Mr.  Hoover's  heaven  split  open  ten  years 
ago;  a  youngish  man,  solid,  a  good  worker.  Ten  years  off-and-on  jobs,  off-and- 
on  relief  (Cleveland  style)  will  have  meant  ten  years  without  dentistry,  ten 
years  without  medical  care,  ten  years  without  eye  examination,  and  ten  years  on 
a  diet  ranging  from  20  to  60  per  cent  below  normal.  It  will  have  been  a  decade 
without  vitamins.  This  is  apparent,  without  going  into  questions  of  psychologi- 
cal change  and  deterioration  due  to  ten  years  of  incessant  fear.  The  fear 
quotient  is  high,  because  Cleveland  averages  a  relief  crisis  a  year. 

So  our  man  is  now  fifty.  He  has  gone  through  the  decade  when  a  man  needs 
most  care,  with  least  care.  He  has  been  without  those  medical  aids  with  which 
civilization  props  us  up.  Cleveland  has  clinics,  to  be  sure.  But  Cleveland  is  a 
city  of  big  distances;  carfare  is  needed  to  get  to  a  clinic.  The  city  sometimes 
gives  a  reliefer  a  pair  of  streetcar  tickets,  worth  sixteen  cents.  The  reliefers, 
still  trying  to  solve  their  twenty-five-cent  budget  puzzle,  have  a  regrettable 
tendency  to  swap  the  car  tickets  for  food,  letting  the  clinic  go. 

We  have  been  making  sound  men  into  unsound  men,  then.  We  have  been 
manufacturing  unemployables.  If  this  be  true  it  is  a  fantastic  fact,  a  record  of 
nation-wide  failure.  I  have  no  notion  of  what  the  politically  possible  solution 
is  to  be.  I  do  know  that  the  first  step  toward  finding  the  solution  is  to  learn  to 
look  an  ugly,  leering  fact  square  in  the  eye.  — Samuel  Grafton. 

Education  and  the  Lower  Third 

It  is  a  disquieting  fact  that  eleven  million  American  families  have  an 
average  yearly  income  of  less  than  one  thousand  dollars.  Of  these  families  four 
million  depend  upon  relief  agencies  for  a  great  portion  of  their  subsistence; 
the  remaining  seven  million  attempt  self-support. 

The  situation  becomes  increasingly  complex  when  we  consider  how  few 
of  these  millions  can  acquire  an  education  with  which  to  exert  leadership 
among  their  group.  Few  of  the  lower  third  ever  graduate  from  high  school, 
and  the  number  reaching  college  is  negligible.  Therein  lies  a  prominent  reason 
tor  the  failure  of  the  lower  third  to  advance  itself.  Lack  of  education  has 
prevented  appeals  for  vital  social  legislation  by  the  lower  third  itself.  Methods 
such  as  mob  violence  and  mass  demonstrations  have  failed  to  create  sympathy 
for  their  plight  among  the  legislators  or  the  more  influential  citizens.  If  any- 
thing, disorderly  conduct  has  served  its  purpose  to  condemn  the  poor  as 
rabble.  In  Consumer  Expenditures  in  the  United  States  we  have,  embodied  in 
concrete  statistics,  the  reason  for  President  Roosevelt's  statement  that  "one- 
third  of  the  nation  is  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed."  We  see  that  the 
$750-$1000  group  is  able  to  spend  only  four  dollars  each  year  for  schooling 
and  nine  dollars  for  books.  What  sort  of  knowledge  can  be  gained  with  a  mere 
thirteen  dollars  allotted  for  that  purpose?  Compare  it  with  the  $124  spent 
by  those  with  ten-thousand-dollar  yearly  incomes.  The  figures  prove  that  the 
$111  difference  spells  the  difference  between  domination  and  submission.  Why 
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are  so  many  of  our  prosperous  citizens  well-informed?  It  is  clear  that  an 
education  is  necessary  for  material  success.  Living  in  the  lower  third,  people 
with  great  possibilities  as  social  engineers  are  ofttimes  found  harnessed  to  a 
plow  of  poverty.  This  wasting  of  talent,  this  extinguishing  of  genius,  is  indeed 
a  pathetic  commentary  on  a  democratic  failure.  The  bootblack  on  the  corner, 
the  peddler  selling  oranges,  or  the  shoemaker  on  your  block,  might  be  a 
potential  champion  of  the  downtrodden.  In  the  process  of  encouraging  the 
spokesmen  of  the  poor,  the  opportunities  of  education  must  be  extended.  The 
N.Y.A.  and  other  youth  assistance  agencies  are  needed  in  their  efforts  to  help 
the  less  fortunate  students.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  lower  third  of  our  nation 
must  be  carried  out  to  a  large  extent  by  that  group  itself.  Education  must  be 
obtained  to  prepare  a  gifted  few  to  present  their  plight  in  an  intelligent  manner 
before  the  nation.  — Raymond  J.  Flynn. 

Statistics  on  High  School  Education 

Educational  Levels  of  American  Population 

Source:    Language   Study  in   American   Education,   by   Charles   C.    Fries, 
New  York,  Modern  Language  Association,   1940 

In  1935  there  were  in  the  United  States 1 
75,215,000  adults 

3,675,000  of  these  adults,  or  4.88%,  were  completely  illiterate 
34,456,000  of  these  adults,  or  48.4%,  had  not  completed  the  8th  grade 

in  school 
64,790,000  of  these  adults,  or  86%,  had  not  completed  high  school 
2,204,000  of  these  adults,  or  but  2.9%,  were  college  graduates 
In  other  words,  the  American  public  that  constitutes  our  present  "democracy" 
is  made  up  of  some  75  million  adults.  Of  these 

(a)  there  are  one  and  two-thirds  times  as  many  complete  illiterates  as  college 
graduates ; 

(b)  only  14%,  or  one  in  every  seven,  have  a  high-school  education; 

(c)  approximately  half  have  less  than  an  eighth-grade  education; 

(d)  a  majority  have  a  general  reading  ability  that  "is  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide them  a  basis  for  thinking  independently  on  many  matters  of  importance."  2 

Percentage  of  High-School  Graduates 

It  is  often  urged,  however,  that  an  ever  increasing  proportion  of  our  youth 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  now  attend  high  school,  and  the  figures  do  show 
an  amazing  jump  from  28.3%  of  the  14-17  year  olds  in  school  in  1920  to 
62.5%  in  1936.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  actual  studies  made  of  11,282 

1  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  reports  prepared  for  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  and  issued  by  the  United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1939,  particularly  from  "Staff  Study  Number  1,"  entitled  Education 
in  the  Forty-Eight  States. 

2  For  the  "ability  to  read"  see  the  study  by  G.  T.  Buswell,  How  Adults  Read, 
Chicago,    1937. 
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youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  in  Pennsylvania  and  of  10,858  youth  of 
similar  ages  in  Maryland  showed  that  only  13%  in  each  case  graduated  from 
high  school.  As  matters  now  stand,  of  those  who  enter  high  school  only  49.1% 
finish.  Of  those  who  graduate  from  high  school  less  than  25%  enter  college, 
and  of  those  who  enter  college  as  freshmen  only  44.3%  are  graduated. 

Why  Students  Leave  High  School 

The  actual  studies  of  the  American  Youth  Commission  recently  made  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  Maryland  of  the  reasons  young  people  leave  school  do  not 
show  that  any  large  proportion  of  them  fail  to  continue  through  the  high 
school  because  the  subject  matter  curriculum  did  not  meet  their  needs. 

Of  the  11,282  youth  of  ages  16  to  24  who  were  reported  on  in  Pennsyl- 
vania 

41%  went  to  work, 

14%  were  unable  financially  to  attend  school 

(55%,  therefore,   left  school  for  what  could  be  termed  economic 
reasons) , 
5%  were  needed  at  home, 
4%  married, 
3%  were  ill, 
13%  did  not  like  school, 

2%  found  school  too  difficult, 
13%  graduated  from  high  school, 
5%  left  school  for  miscellaneous  reasons  other  than  those  above. 

Surprisingly  similar  are  the  figures  from  Maryland.  Of  the  10,858  youth  of 
ages  16  to  24  reported  upon 

54%  left  for  economic  reasons. 

4%  were  needed  at  home, 

3%  married, 

3%  had  poor  health, 

21%  lacked  interest, 

2%  found  school  too  difficult, 

13%  graduated  from  high  school. 

Training  Required  For  Most  Jobs 

Confronted  with  the  actual  picture  of  the  employment  situation  in  the 
United  States,  one  cannot  see  how  any  type  of  vocational  courses  would  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  our  youth.  In  the  recent  survey  of  all  employment  in 
the  United  States  made  for  the  American  Youth  Commission,  it  was  revealed 
that  only  about  10%  of  the  jobs  demand  a  training  of  more  than  six  months 
and  approximately  25%  of  the  jobs  need  a  training  of  from  four  to  six 
months.  Below  this  35%  of  our  employment,  there  are  the  63%  of  all  the 
jobs  in  the  United  States  that  require  no  training  other  than  three  days  or  less 
on  the  job  itself.  The  work  for  this  65%  of  the  employment  is  repetitious 
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and  leads  nowhere.  Young  people  in  general  do  most  of  it  better  than  old 
people  and  the  tendency  is  constantly  to  replace  the  older  employees  by 
younger  ones.  Our  high  schools  and  colleges  are  now  supplying  those  needed 
for  the  10%  of  the  jobs  that  require  special  training,  and  many  of  those  that 
are  trained  to  do  the  work  that  is  included  in  this  10%  of  the  employment  are 
now  among  the  unemployed. 

Statistics  of  American  Achievements 

Source:  The  World  Almanac,  1941 

America  had: 

52,000,000  radio  sets  in  1940 
29,000,000  houses  with  radios  in  1940 

19,953,263  telephones  in  1940  (total  for  the  world:  41,090,347) 
31,104,118  automobiles  in  1940  (total  for  the  world:  45,422,411) 
14,002,074  owned  homes  in  1930 
1,205,256  college  students  in  1938 
4,283,753  illiterate  people  in  1930 

Homes  and  Home  Ownership 

Source:    1940   Census 

Number  of  dwelling  units   (homes  and  apartments)  37  million 

Dwellings  occupied  35  million 

City  dwellings    (population  of  2,500  or  over)  20,597,520 

Dwellings  in  rural  areas,  but  not  on  farms  7,151,471 

Dwellings  on  farms  7,106,561 

Homes  occupied  by  owners  in   1940  43.6  per  cent 

Homes  occupied   by   owners   in    1930  47.8  per  cent 

Proportion  of  mortgaged  owner-occupied  non-farm  homes  45.3  per  cent 

Average  monthly  city  rent  $30.84 

Average  rural  non-farm  rent  $18.35 

Dwelling  units  with  private  baths  54.7  per  cent 

City    dwellings    without    private    baths    4,799,222  or               23-3  per  cent 

Farm  homes  without  running  water          6,011,606  or              82.3  per  cent 

Farm  homes  without  electricity  68.7  per  cent 

Farm    homes    without    indoor    toilets        5,939,779  or               78.9  per  cent 


Searching  for  the  Facts: 
Research  Articles 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  XXI 

THE  IDEAL  of  the  impartial  reporter,  whether  of  yesterday's  automo- 
bile accident  or  the  historic  sinking  of  a  great  ship  like  the  Titanic, 
is  to  sift  the  facts  from  all  available  sources.  He  cannot  expect  the  wit- 
nesses of  an  automobile  wreck  to  agree  upon  all  the  facts,  nor  can  he 
expect  to  find  agreement  among  the  survivors  of  the  Titanic.  The  investi- 
gator must,  therefore,  before  making  his  report,  evaluate  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses.  The  account  of  a  ship's  officer  he  would  set  at  higher 
value  than  the  story  of  an  inexperienced  passenger.  After  reading  all  the 
books  and  articles  that  he  can  find  on  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  and  after 
perhaps  traveling  thousands  of  miles  to  interview  surviving  witnesses, 
he  must  evaluate  the  testimony  and  piece  together  the  true  story,  confident 
that  a  prolonged  enough  search  will  uncover  the  true  facts. 

Essentially  this  is  your  problem  in  writing  an  investigative  theme:  to 
call  together  ten  or  twelve  witnesses  on  a  controversial  point  and  then 
present  your  own  conclusion.  You  must  assume  that  you  can  ascertain 
the  truth  if  you  search  with  sufficient  care  and  diligence.  The  truth  about 
some  events  is  difficult  to  determine.  When,  for  example,  the  Tacoma 
Narrows  suspension  bridge,  one  of  the  longest  in  the  world,  crumpled 
in  the  wind  on  November  7,  1940,  and  crashed  into  waters  of  Puget 
Sound,  engineers  themselves  disagreed  on  the  causes  of  the  bridge's 
failure.  Some  said  that  the  bridge  was  too  narrow  for  its  length;  but 
when  the  designer  staunchly  denied  this  assertion,  many  eminent  engineers 
supported  his  analysis.  Other  authorities  maintained  that  the  bridge  fell 
through  pressure  of  wind  currents,  the  power  and  direction  of  which 
engineering  science  is  yet  unable  to  estimate  with  mathematical  accuracy. 
If  you  were  to  investigate  this  problem,  your  task  would  be  to  examine 
all  the  available  evidence  and  then  write  your  own  conclusion  as  to  why 
the  bridge  collapsed.  Yet  you  would  not  be  satisfied  simply  with  setting 
down  conflicting  evidence  of  various  engineers.  With  sufficient  research 
you  could  ascertain  the  truth  more  nearly  than  any  preceding  investigator 
in  the  field.  The  worth  of  your  paper  would  be  determined  by  the  com- 
pleteness of  your  evidence  and  the  reasoning  ability  you  show  in  arriving 
at  your  conclusions.  Your  conclusions  are  the  most  original  and  personal 
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section  of  your  theme.  They  show  your  capacity  for  weighing  testimony 
and  weeding  out  irrelevant  facts. 

The  honest  investigator  frequently  changes  his  mind.  When  Lytton 
Strachey  wrote  his  life  of  Queen  Victoria,  he  came  to  ridicule,  but  stayed 
to  admire.  The  facts  allowed  him  no  alternative.  So  it  may  be  with  you. 
You  will  begin  your  investigation  with  certain  impressions,  based  on 
incomplete  evidence.  Your  conclusion  may  be  utterly  contradictory.  If 
so,  face  the  facts  fearlessly,  following  the  truth  to  whatever  unpalatable 
end  it  may  lead. 

Perhaps  your  instructor  has  already  set  up  requirements  for  the  form 
of  your  long  research  article.  Usually  it  opens  with  a  short  paragraph  of 
two  or  three  sentences  summarizing  the  thesis  or  point  you  intend  to 
prove.  This  theme  statement  the  student  usually  follows  with  five  or  six 
expository  paragraphs  of  around  two  hundred  and  fifty  words  each.  At 
the  end  he  adds  a  short  summarizing  paragraph,  drawing  the  threads  of 
his  reasoning  together  and  restating  his  main  idea.  The  length  usually 
varies  from  fifteen  hundred  to  twenty-five  hundred  words. 

Becoming  Interested 

For  your  long  theme  you  should  select  a  topic  that  has  aroused  your 
curiosity  and  fired  your  imagination.  For  instance,  perhaps  in  biology 
you  have  become  fascinated  by  the  amazing  community  life  of  the  bees 
and  ants,  the  remarkable  habits  of  the  humming  bird,  or  the  human-like 
traits  of  chimpanzees.  If  your  main  interest  is  science,  you  may  already 
be  somewhat  of  an  authority  of  the  latest  improvements  on  airplane 
engines,  in  technicolor  photography,  in  television,  or  in  the  magic  useful- 
ness of  the  electric  eye.  You  may  have  found  fascinating  certain  marvels 
of  industrial  engineering,  such  as  cellophane  or  nylon.  In  your  study  of 
world  history,  perhaps  your  curiosity  drove  you  on  and  on  to  know 
more  deeply  that  amazingly  versatile  genius,  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  perhaps 
you  have  already  dipped  into  his  Notebooks,  evaluated  by  many  scholars 
as  one  of  the  great  books  of  the  world.  If  problems  of  American  demo- 
cracy have  been  your  most  driving  interest,  you  may  wish  to  write  on  a 
fundamental  social  topic  such  as  "How  can  decent  homes  be  erected  that 
may  be  rented  to  workers  who  make  only  seventy-five  dollars  a  month?" 
"How  much  annual  income  is  required  to  support  a  family  of  five  or  six 
in  my  community?"  Perhaps  for  a  short  theme  you  have  done  some  read- 
ing on  progress,  heredity  and  environment,  or  prejudices,  and  wish  to 
test,  with  the  aid  of  further  research,  some  of  your  tentative  conclusions. 
If  a  single  classic  such  as  Plato's  Republic,  Rousseau's  Emile,  or  More's 
Utopia  has  stirred  your  imagination,  you  easily  make  it  the  basis  of  a 
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thoughtful  investigative  theme,  such  as  "The  Weakness  of  Plato's  Educa- 
tional Scheme,"  "Rousseau's  Belief  in  Human  Goodness,"  or  "Mores 
Religious  Tolerance."  Then,  too,  it  would  be  fascinating  to  investigate 
the  facts  about  conditions  of  the  stockyards  described  in  Sinclair's  The 
Jungle  or  the  migratory  worker's  hardships  as  painted  in  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath.  Did  the  authors  really  exaggerate,  or  were  they  surprisingly 
accurate?  Research  will  show. 

The  topics  we  have  suggested  arise  from  serious,  purposeful  study.  But 
we  should  net  like  to  rule  out  the  comical  strain,  the  effervescent  athletic 
enthusiasms,  or  the  whimsical  hobbies.  Topics  such  as  "The  Fall  of  Dizzy 
Dean"  or  "The  Growth  of  the  Dude  Ranch,"  "Fraternity  Extravaganza," 
"W.  C.  Fields  the  Great,"  or  "Glorious  Tin  Lizzie"  may  be  highly  wel- 
come to  your  instructor.  See  a  list  of  suggested  topics  on  pages  217-218. 

Narrowing  the  Topic 

To  be  developed  in  satisfactory  detail  in  six  or  seven  paragraphs,  a  topic 
must  be  narrow  indeed.  Avoid  a  broad  topic  that  requires  endless  research 
and  leads  you  inevitably  into  the  bog  of  many  generalizations.  From  the 
beginning  try  to  narrow  your  field.  To  write  a  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
for  instance,  would  require  volumes,  net  pages.  But  a  theme  on  Jefferson's 
attitude  toward  slavery,  of  his  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  his  plans 
for  free  schools  in  Virginia,  or  the  last  day  of  his  life,  would  allow  you 
to  use  the  details  that  will  interest  your  reader  and  really  prove  your 
points.  Then  you  could  easily  examine  ten  or  twelve  authorities  on  the 
topic,  including  the  most  important  source  of  all,  Jefferson's  own  papers, 
simply  by  turning  to  the  index  or  table  of  contents  and  reading  the 
sections  that  bear  exactly  on  your  subject. 

When  you  have  chosen  a  narrow  topic  with  the  advice  of  your  in- 
structor, do  not  consider  it  final.  You  may  find  new  material  or  a  slightly 
more  absorbing  idea  for  a  theme,  even  after  you  begin  to  write.  If  so, 
do  not  hesitate  to  strike  out  in  your  new  direction. 


Much 
Too  Broad 

Still  Too 
General 

Making   It 
Narrower 

Limited 

Sufficiently 

Books 

Novels 

Adam  Bede 

Why  Dinah  is 

Unreal 

College 

Campus  Life 

Fraternities 

Why  Fraternities 
Should  be  Abolished 

War 

World  War  II 

Bombing  of 
Cities 

Effect  of  Bombing 
on  Morale  of 
Londoners 
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Much 
Too  Broad 

Still  Too 

General 

Making  It 
Narrower 

Limited 
Sufficiently 

G.  B.  Shaw 

Shaw's  Show- 
manship 

Shaw's  Irony 

Shaw's  Irony  in 
St.  Joan 

Animals 

Dogs 

Intelligence 
of  Dogs 

How  "Seeing  Eye" 
Dogs  Are  Trained 

Lincoln 

Lincoln   in 
the  White 
House 

Lincoln  and 
His  Cabinet 

Last  Day  of  Lincoln's 
Life 

Leonardo 
da  Vinci 

Leonardo's 
Genius 

Leonardo's 

Engineering 

Genius 

Leonardo's  Aero- 
nautical Experiments 

Airplanes 

Progress   in 
Airplane  Con- 
struction 

Higher  Speeds 

Advantage  of  Strato- 
sphere Flying 

Food 

Recent  Dis- 
coveries in 
Vitamins 

Vitamins  for 
All  the  People 

Supplying  Vitamins 
to  Soldiers 

Conscription 

Conscription 
Then  and  Now 

Can  They  Get 
Their  Jobs  Back? 

Is  the  Soldier's 
Pay  Too  Low? 

Preliminary  Survey 

Once  you  have  selected  your  topic,  spend  several  hours  at  the  library 
looking  for  useful  books.  At  the  end  of  each  article  in  the  encyclopedia 
that  may  bear  on  your  topic,  you  will  find  a  list  of  authoritative  books  on 
the  subject.  This  is  an  excellent  starting  point.  You  will  find  particularly 
useful  also  those  books  that  themselves  contain  lists  of  dependable  sources. 
Next  look  in  the  Readers'  Guide  for  the  names  of  magazine  articles  that 
may  give  you  information.  By  examining  hastily  a  group  of  eight  or  ten 
books  and  as  many  magazine  articles,  spending,  if  necessary,  three  or 
four  hours,  you  will  probably  discover  whether  or  not  enough  relevant 
material  is  available  for  your  topic.  If  you  are  deeply  interested  in  a 
subject,  do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  do  not  find  immediately  just  the 
books  you  want.  You  can  find  the  sources  eventually  if  you  are  willing 
to  give  enough  time  to  the  task.  However,  the  preliminary  survey  will 
show  you  whether  or  not  your  sources  are  immediately  accessible.  For 
a  theme  on  Lincoln,  Jefferson,  or  Washington,  for  example,  you  will 
have  no  trouble  finding  sufficient  sources  even  though  your  college  li- 
brary may  be  a  small  one.  For  a  topic  such  as  chromium  plating,  how- 
ever, you  may  need  access  to  a  fine  collection  of  technical  books  and 
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articles  such  as  that  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Public  Library.  If  you 
wish  to  save  time,  you  should,  of  course,  select  a  topic  on  which  sources 
are  at  once  forthcoming. 

Gathering  Bibliography 

With  your  topic  verified  or  a  new  one  selected  after  your  preliminary 
survey,  you  are  now  ready  to  gather  your  bibliography.  Go  first,  as  be- 
fore, to  the  encyclopedia  where  under  various  headings  you  may  find 
your  topic  discussed.  The  experts  who  write  these  articles,  as  we  have 
said,  name  their  important  sources  for  your  information.  Now  list  each 
important  book  or  magazine  article  on  a  bibliography  card  (use  pre- 
ferably the  four-by-six-inch  size  which  you  can  buy  for  ten  cents  a  hun- 
dred at  the  five-and-ten-cent  store).  On  each  bibliography  card  you  should 
write  the  information  designated  on  the  model  below.  These  bibliography 
cards  are  very  important.  From  them  you  will  make  your  final  bibliog- 
raphy which  is  to  be  included  in  your  theme  when  turned  in  to  the  in- 
structor. 


Trent,  William  P. 

(author) 

Daniel  Defoe,  How  to  Know 

Him 

(title) 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company 

(publisher) 

Indianapolis,  1916 

(place  and  date 
of  publication) 

832.D75 

, 

(library  call  number) 

When  you  have  the  names  of  ten,  or  twelve,  or  twenty  books  written 
on  bibliography  cards,  go  then  to  the  Readers'  Guide  for  magazine  arti- 
cles. You  will  need  to  look  in  several  volumes  of  the  Guide,  extending 
back  even  five  or  ten  years.  On  each  bibliography  card  of  a  magazine 
article  you  will  want  the  information  shown  in  the  model  following. 
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Jones,  Howard  M. 

(author) 

"Enigma  of  Defoe" 

(title) 

Saturday  Review  of  Literature 

(magazine) 

February  26,   1938 

(date  of  publication) 

vol.  XVII,  p.   10 

(volume  and  page) 

Gathering  Notes 
Your  next  step  is  to  collect  information  from  the  books  and  articles 
on  your  lists.  Select  two. or  three  of  the  titles  you  wish  to  investigate.  First 
secure  the  numbers  from  the  card  catalogues  and  call  for  your  books. 
To  see  if  the  book  has  valuable  information  for  your  purpose,  turn  to 
the  index  or  the  table  of  contents.  If  you  find  no  information  of  impor- 
tance, mark  on  your  bibliography  card  "no  information"  or  "nothing  of 
value."  If,  however,  you  find  valuable  material  for  your  study,  copy  the 
passage  word  for  word  on  a  four-by-six  card.  After  the  passage  write 
only  the  name  of  the  book  and  the  page  number  as  shown  in  the  model 
below. 


When  he  learned  of  his  danger,  Defce  went  into  hiding,  and 
on  January  10,  1703,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  issued  an  adver- 
tisement for  his  arrest,  describing  him  as  "a  middle-sized  spare 
man,  about  forty  years  old,  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  dark 
brown  colored  hair,  but  wears  a  wig;  a  hooked  nose,  a  sharp 
chin,  gray  eyes,  and  a  large  mole  near  his  mouth." 

The  man  answering  this  description  was  finally  arrested.  .  .  . 
How  he  evaded  the  officers  of  the  law  so  long  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  made  pathetic  though  vain  appeals  to  his 
persecutors.  .  .  .  He  was  thrown  into  Newgate.  .  .  .  On 
more  than  one  occasion  during  h's  trying  experiences  he  had 
given  signs  of  losing  his  nerve,  but  on  the  whole  he  stood  the 
test  well. 

Defoe,  How  to  Know  Him,  pp.  42-43 
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Instead  of  copying  a  passage  on  a  note  card,  you  may  wish  to  summa- 
rize it  in  your  own  words,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  below,  quoting 
only  a  sentence  or  two  that  you  may  want  to  use  in  your  theme.  At  times 
you  may  prefer  to  copy  only  statistics.  A  ncte  card  may  be  valuable  that 
simply  reminds  you  where  you  secure  information  you  may  need. 


Defoe's  arrest 

Defoe's  arrest 

.  How  he  bore 

up  under 

pillory 

and 

imprison- 

ment.  Effect  on 

his  personality. 

Trent,  Defoe, 

Hoiv  to  Know 

Hln  i, 

pp. 

42-43 

These  note  cards  are  the  raw  material  from  which  your  theme  will  be 
constructed.  Your  instructor  may  ask  you  to  collect  sixty,  eighty,  or  even 
a  hundred  to  be  handed  in  with  your  long  paper.  Use  pen  and  ink  only, 
writing  legibly  and  leaving  suitable  margins.  From  some  books  you  may 
collect  ten  and  even  twenty  notes,  using  separate  cards  for  each  im- 
portant passage.  In  some  instances,  if  a  bock  is  available  for  home  use, 
you  may  not  need  to  copy  many  passages.  Often,  of  course,  you  will  want 
to  quote  in  your  theme  the  author's  exact  words.  This  is  the  reason  for 
copying  the  passages  word  for  word.  In  copying  a  passage,  however, 
you  may  omit  parts  of  sentences,  indicating  the  omissions  with  three  dots. 
If  your  omission  follows  the  end  of  a  sentence  in  the  text,  use  the  period 
and  then  three  dots,  making  four  in  all. 

TOPIC  GUIDE  SHEET 

With  all  your  notes  collected  you  are  now  ready  to  organize  your  out- 
line and  write  your  paper.  First,  however,  you  will  need  to  sit  down  and 
read  over  your  note  cards  very  carefully,  analyzing  your  material  in  terms 
of  topics  that  may  later  group  naturally  into  paragraphs.  As  you  jot  down 
the  topics,  it  is  useful  to  ncte  which  cards  among  your  notes  contain 
material  on  each  item.  This  arrangement  of  topics,  followed  by  note-card 
numbers,  we  call  a  topic  guide  sheet.  You  may  have  fifteen  or  twenty 
minor  and  major  topics,  some  of  them  overlapping  (and  the  same  note 
cards  often  appearing  in  several  places  for  cross-reference),  listed  like 
this: 

TOPIC  GUIDE  SHEET 

Defoe  in  Prison 

Topics  Note  Cards 

Defoe's  social  position  before  his  arrest  21,  25,  26 

"The  Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters"  7,  15,  32,  33 
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Topics  Note  Cards 

Effect   of   "The  Shortest   Way"   on   public  8,  9,  10,  12,   15, 

opinion  16,  17 

Defoe's  arrest  13,  14 

Defoe  in  the  pillory  18,  19,  20,  30,  31 

His  "Hymn  to  the  Pillory"  received  with  52,  53 

applause 

Literary  activity  in  prison  61,  64,   65,    66 

His  business  misfortunes  67,  68,  70 

Effect  of  prison  life  on  Defoe's  outlook  71,72 

Changes  in  his  personality  75,  76 

Contrast  with  his  former  position  77,  78,    79,  80 

FOOTNOTE  STYLE  SHEET 

The  twenty  footnotes  of  the  Style  Sheet  below  are  used  to  designate 
various  kinds  of  books  and  articles:  one- volume  works  (1,  2,  3),  plays 
(4),  the  Bible  (5),  collection  of  several  volumes  (6,  7),  encyclopedias 
and  other  works  arranged  alphabetically  (8,  9,  10),  magazine  articles 
(11,  12,  13),  essays  (14,  15),  poem  (16),  quoted  passage  (17),  quoted 
interview   (18),  newspaper  articles   (19,  20). 

When  you  write  your  footnotes,  keep  this  page  before  you.  Be  sure 
your  footnotes  are  consistent  in  form  and  punctuation.  Exactness  in 
footnotes  is  a  requirement  your  instructor  will  rightfully  insist  upon. 
Be  sure  to  underscore  all  book  and  magazine  titles  to  indicate  italics. 

1.  George  M.  Trevelyan,  History  of  England,  p.  236. 

2.  Arthur  G.  Kennedy,  Current  English,  pp.  421-24. 

3.  James  H.  Hanford,  A  Milton  Handbook,  preface,  p.  ix. 

4.  Shakespeare,  Othello,  Act  II,  Scene  iii,  11.  14-18. 

5.  Genesis  11:  14-22. 

6.  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol.  VII,  p.  326. 

7.  John  Milton,  Prose  Works,  vol.  V,  pp.  19  ff. 

8.  "Richard  Overton,"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

9-  "William  Gladstone,"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (14th  edition). 

10.  "Heredity,"  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences. 

11.  Stuart  Chase,  "The  Luxury  of  Integrity,"  Harpers,  June,  1934, 
p.  26. 

12.  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  "The  Promise  of  Education,"  The  New 
Republic,  November  8,  1939,  pp.  57-62. 

13.  "School  for  Aliens,"  Newsweek,  July  21,  1941,  p.  14. 

14.  Rupert  Brooke,  "Niagara  Falls,"  in  Modern  Essays,  selected  by 
Christopher  Morley,  p.  38. 
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15.  Charles  Lamb,  "New  Year's  Eve,"  in  Essays  of  Eli  a,  pp.  43-50. 

16.  Robert  Frost,  "Mowing,"  in  The  New  Poetry,  selected  by  Harriet 
Monroe,  p.  200. 

17.  Francis  Bacon,  "The  Great  Installation,"  quoted  in  The  Mind  in 
the  Making,  by  James  Harvey  Robinson,  p.  150. 

18.  Theodore  Kaufman  in  "One  Way  to  End  German  Peril,"  New 
York  Post,  Sept.  10,  1941,  p.  5. 

19.  Dorothy  Thompson,  "Mr.  Dies  and  Mr.  Henderson,"  New  York 
Post,  September  10,  1941,  p.  14. 

20.  "New  Housing  Will  Honor  Jacob  Riis,"  New  York  Post,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1941,  p.  13. 

The  Tentative  Outline 

With  your  material  analyzed  in  topics,  you  are  now  prepared  to 
crystallize  your  important  points  in  a  tentative  outline.  Try  first  to  state 
the  point  of  your  whole  theme  in  a  sentence  or  two,  such  as  "The  day 
of  his  assassination  was  the  happiest  of  Lincoln's  life  at  the  White 
House,"  or  "Lincoln  delivered  his  address  at  Gettysburg  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances.  Afterward,  his  address  met  with  general  dis- 
favor among  the  critics;  almost  no  one  recognized  its  remarkable  merit." 
Unless  you  can  crystallize  in  such  a  brief  statement  the  main  idea  of 
your  theme,  it  probably  needs  further  limitation.  Now  try  also  to  shape 
the  topic  sentences  of  several  important  paragraphs.  Do  not  be  satisfied 
with  vague  phrases.  Use  only  sentences  in  the  tentative  outline.  As  you 
have  no  doubt  discovered  from  experience,  nothing  is  more  helpful  in 
clarifying  one's  main  ideas  than  the  process  of  writing  the  key  sentences. 
From  this  experiment  you  can  learn  whether  or  not  paragraphs  will  fit 
together  effectively  to  prove  your  main  point;  you  will  also  discover 
whether  you  have  sufficient  material  to  prove  all  of  your  key  ideas.  If  you 
have  not,  do  not  be  dismayed  that  you  must  collect  more  notes  and  pos- 
sibly discard  some  you  have  at  hand.  Only  by  such  trial  and  error,  ad- 
vance and  retreat,  can  a  really  mature  piece  of  writing  materialize. 

Below  is  a  sentence  outline  of  the  research  article  that  appears  on  pages 
219-222.  It  consists  simply  of  the  topic  sentences  of  the  five  main  para- 
graphs, with  brief  statements  of  the  theme  idea  and  conclusion. 

Electricity  for  Every  Farm 

I.      (main  idea  of  theme)      Electricity  is  bringing  a  new  era  of  convenience 

and  comfort  to  United  States  farmers. 
II.      (topic  sentence)      The  federal  government  now  lends  the  farmer  money 

for  line  construction,  wiring,  and  equipment. 
III.      (topic  sentence)      Several  types   of  privately   owned   generating  plants 
are  available.. 
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IV.      (topic   sentence)      Once   the   current   is   produced,   its   effectiveness   in 

operating  a  water  system  is  of  paramount  importance. 

V.      (topic  sentence)      Along  with  the  convenience  of  a  water  system  comes 
another  general  benefit — mechanical  power. 

VI.      (topic  sentence)      Electric  lighting  is  to  some  farmers  an  even  greater 
boon  than  power. 

VII.  (summarizing  idea)  From  these  few  instances  of  application,  it  is 
obvious  that  electricity  is  banishing  much  of  the  drudgery  and 
dreariness  of  farm  life. 

The  Writing  Process 

Your  instructor  may  ask  for  one  or  two  of  the  long  paragraphs  of 
your  theme  a  week  in  advance  of  the  whole  paper.  If  so,  this  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  you,  net  only  to  start  actual  composition  (which  is  the 
only  sure  test  of  your  preliminary  thinking  and  note-taking)  but  also  to 
secure  your  instructor's  suggestions  (preferably  in  a  short  conference) 
for  revision  or  shift  in  aim.  Then,  too,  from  seeing  this  first  paragraph, 
which  will  have  at  least  one  quotation  and  several  footnotes,  the  instruc- 
tor can  tell  you  how  exactly  or  imperfectly  you  are  meeting  his  require- 
ments. 

Using  Quotations 

Writers  who  deal  with  scientific  materials  need  not  write  in  a  color- 
less manner.  For  models  of  colorful,  exact  English  prose,  we  turn  often 
to  the  essays  of  great  scientists  like  Thomas  Huxley,  John  Tyndall,  Louis 
Agassiz,  or  John  Burroughs.  Among  the  scientific  writers  today,  William 
Beebe  has  a  style  of  distinction,  vivacious,  informal,  picturesque.  Dealing 
with  hard  facts  in  a  somewhat  more  popular  manner,  Paul  de  Kruif  and 
Stuart  Chase  make  their  personalities  felt  unmistakably  in  every  para- 
graph. 

In  your  own  theme,  therefore,  keep  your  personality  expressive.  Avoid 
overloading  your  paragraphs  with  quotations  that  may  neutralize  your 
style.  Without  distorting  the  facts,  transfer  them  to  your  own  most  force- 
ful language,  citing  your  source  for  each  important  statement.  No  more 
than  twenty  or  twenty-five  words  in  a  hundred  should  be  quoted.  There 
are  times,  of  course,  when  an  apt  quotation  develops  your  thought  more 
effectively  than  your  own  words  possibly  could.  If  you  write  about 
Dickens,  Tolstoy,  Flaubert,  or  any  of  the  masters,  certainly  quotations 
will  elevate  your  style.  Quotations  are  often  necessary  because  they  serve 
as  instances  or  details  to  prove  your  generalizations.  When  in  doubt,  it 
is  wise  to  use  two  or  three  quotations  in  each  paragraph,  but  only  one 
of  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  words.  If  you  use  no  quotations,  you  may 
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fall  into  a  disastrous  generalizing  habit  that  leaves  your  language  flaccid 
and  watery,  despite  high-sounding  phrases.  Lead  always  from  the  general 
to  the  particular,  citing  cases,  facts,  figures,  details,  often  in  the  form  of 
quotations,  after  each  broad  idea. 

When  you  use  a  short  quotation,  fewer  than  sixty  words,  identify  it 
with  quotation  marks.  Quotations  of  more  than  sixty  words  you  should 
block  off  as  shown  in  the  chart  below,  using  no  quotation  marks. 
When  you  type  a  manuscript,  single-space  long,  blocked  quotations; 
double-space  short  passages  that  you  identify  with  quotation  marks. 


Use  quotation  marks 
with  quotations  of  fewer 
than    sixty   words      »»»  > 

Use  colons  before  quo- 
tations, especially  long 
ones  »»»  > 


Block  quotations  of  more 
than  sixty  words. 
Leave  extra  space      wm  > 
left  and  right,  above  and 
below.     Single-space. 


Heavy     line     just     above 
footnotes  sm  > 

Single  space  footnotes 
Ample  margin  space 


Bibliography 

With  the  writing  of  your  long  theme  completed,  your  next  step  is  to 
insert  a  bibliography  at  the  end  of  your  paper.  This  bibliography  should 
contain  the  titles  of  the  ten  or  fifteen  most  important  books  or  magazine 
articles  that  you  have  used.  Follow  the  form  and  punctuation  of  the 
bibliography  on  pages  222-223.  You  will  notice  that  in  a  bibliography  you 
need  to  enter  after  the  title  of  each  book  the  name  of  the  publisher,  the 
city  of  publication,  and  the  date  of  publication.  This  information  should 
be  included  so  that  the  person  reading  the  theme  can  identify  the  books 
properly.  If  he  wishes  to  purchase  them  or  borrow  them  from  the  Ji- 
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brary,  he  can  do  so.  If  you  write  a  short  note  on  the  peculiar  value  of 
each  book  or  magazine  article  under  each  title  of  your  bibliography,  it 
will  be  much  more  valuable  to  the  reader. 

Abbreviations 

1.  Ibid.  This  word  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  word  ibidem,  mean- 
ing "in  the  same  place."  It  is  used  to  refer  to  the  footnote  immediately 
preceding,  providing  that  the  preceding  footnote  is  on  the  same  page. 
The  word  ibid,  may  refer  to  the  whole  preceding  footnote,  including 
the  page  number.  If  you  write,  "Ibid.,  p.  25,"  however,  the  word  ibid. 
refers  only  to  the  title  and  author  mentioned  in  the  preceding  footnote. 

2.  Op.  cit.  This  expression  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  words,  op  ere  and 
citato,  meaning  "in  the  work  cited."  Use  this  abbreviation  in  the  place 
of  the  title  of  a  book.  For  instance,  if  for  Footnote  2  you  write,  "Sin- 
clair Lewis,  Arrowsmith,  p.  232,"  you  might  wish  to  use  the  following 
as  Footnote  5,  "Sinclair  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  442."  If,  of  course,  you  have 
referred  meanwhile  to  other  novels,  you  should  then  repeat  the  title  in- 
stead of  using  op.  cit.  Use  op.  cit.  only  when  the  reference  is  unmistak- 
able. 

3.  ff.  This  abbreviation  means  "following."  See  Footnote  7  on  page 
212. 

4.  P.  or  p.  This  abbreviation  means  "page."  In  your  footnotes  use 
either  one  consistently,  but  not  both. 

5.  Pp.  or  pp.  This  abbreviation  means  "pages."  See  Footnotes  2  and 
15  on  page  212. 

6.  //.  This  is  the  abbreviation  for  "lines."  Se  Footnote  4  on  page  212. 

7.  Vol.  or  vol.  These  are  abbreviations  for  "volume."  In  your  footnotes 
use  either  one  consistently,  but  not  both. 

8.  Vols,  or  vols.  These  are  abbreviations  for  "volumes." 

Meeting  the  Standards 

Even  after  you  have  your  long  theme  completed,  with  your  outline 
and  bibliography  added,  you  would  be  wise  to  check  it  carefully  by  the 
standards  that  the  instructor  has  explained  or  by  the  check  list  on  pages 
218-219.  First,  is  the  thought  of  each  paragraph  well  unified?  Does  each 
of  your  paragraph  topics  contribute  directly  to  the  central  idea  of  your 
theme?  Now  give  your  theme  a  second  reading  for  diction  and  sentence 
arrangement,  rephrasing  to  eliminate  trite  or  awkward  constructions. 
Finally,  you  should  analyze  your  language  for  errors  in  punctuation, 
capitalization,    and   spelling,    particularly   those   that  have   marred   your 
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former  themes.  In  your  use  of  footnotes,  hold  yourself  strictly  to  the 
required  form  and  order.  Many  an  interesting  theme  has  been  marred 
by  careless  handling  of  the  footnotes  alone. 

This  long  paper  speaks  for  your  real  ability  in  the  collection,  organ- 
ization, presentation  of  your  material.  It  will  show  whether  or  not  you 
can  intelligently  analyze  the  facts  available  on  a  limited  topic.  Present 
your  conclusions  with  such  force  and  clarity  that  the  distinct  quality  of 
your  mind,  your  intellectual  personality  so  as  to  speak,  will  be  unmis- 
takable. 

SUGGESTED  TOPICS 

1.  Robert  E.  Lee  As  a  Father 

2.  Why  Bricklayers  Should   (Should  Not)    Be  College  Graduates 

3.  Why  This  Community  Should  Have  a  Free  College 

4.  Jefferson's  Appearance  and  Personality 

5.  Washington's  Attitude  toward  His  Slaves 

6.  Lincoln's  Love  for  Anne  Rutledge 

7.  The  Gettysburg  Address 

8.  The  Last  Day  of  Lincoln's  Life 

9.  The  Menace  of  Termites 

10.  Use  of  Insulin  to  Treat  Insanity 

11.  Education  of  Philosophers  in  Plato's  Republic 

12.  Leonardo  As  a  Military  Engineer 

13.  Why  the  British  Won  at  Trafalgar 

14.  Review  of  The  Jungle  (The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  Days  of  Our 
Years,  Madame  Curie,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  Looking  Backivard,  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Fever  el,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath) 

15.  Home  Building  by  the  T.V.A. 

16.  Fall  of  the  Tacoma  Bridge 

17.  Why  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  Were  Executed 

18.  New  Uses  of  the  Electric  Eye 
19-  Development  of  Nylon 

20.  Galileo  in  Conflict  with  Society 

21.  John  Brown  at  Harpers  Ferry 

22.  How  the  Romans  Built  Roads 

23.  Income  Necessary  for  a  Family  of  Five  in  My  Community 

24.  Mark  Twain  As  a  Mississippi  Pilot 

25.  College  Education  in  Russia 

26.  The  Ideal  Engineer 

27.  Why  Heredity    (Environment)    Determines   Patterns   of   Conduct 

28.  Franklin  As  a  Scientist 

29.  Shelley's  Death  and  Burial 
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30.  Position  of  Women  in  More's  Utopia  and  Bellamy's  Looking  Back- 
ward 

31.  New  Designs  in  Railroad  Coaches   (Engines) 

32.  What  Is  Tolerance?    (Propaganda,   Fascism,   Americanism,   Preju- 
dice, Happiness,  Love,  a  Fact,  a  Gentleman) 

Suggested  Assignment  Schedule  For  Research  Article 

1st  meeting.  Instructor  discusses  topics  and  importance  of  narrowing. 

2d  meeting.  Submit  tentative  topics  to  instructor.  Discussion  of  topics 
by  the  class. 

3d  meeting.  Submit  a  brief  written  analysis  of  your  preliminary  in- 
vestigation, saying  what  books  you  found  useful,  whether  or  not 
the  library  contains  sufficient  material  on  your  topic,  and  whether 
or  not  you  still  prefer  the  topic  you  have  chosen. 

4th  meeting.  Submit  fifteen  bibliography  cards  and  fifteen  note  cards. 
Ask  instructor  questions  about  research  problems. 

5th  meeting.  Submit  twenty  additional  note  cards. 

6th  meeting.  Submit  twenty  additional  note  cards,  together  with  an  ex- 
perimental paragraph  (not  necessarily  the  first)  of  your  long  theme. 

7th  meeting.  Submit  twenty  additional  note  cards,  together  with  topic 
guide  sheet  analyzing  in  brief  the  material  collected  on  note  cards. 

8th  meeting.  Submit  tentative  outline  to  instructor. 

9th  meeting.  Instructor  will  return  and  criticize  outlines.  Discuss  quota- 
tions and  footnotes  with  instructor,  giving  special  attention  to 
Footnote  Style  Sheet  on  page  212. 

10th  meeting.  Submit  one  paragraph  of  your  long  theme,  with  appro- 
priate footnotes. 

1 1  th  meeting.  Discussion  of  paragraphs  submitted,  with  emphasis  on 
paragraph  unity,  use  of  quotations,  and  personality  of  the  writer. 

12th  or  13th  meeting.  Long  themes  due. 

CHECK  LIST  OF  AIMS 
Theme  Assignment  XXI 

1.  Have  I  stayed  with  the  one  central  theme  idea  stated  in  my  intro- 
ductory sentences? 

2.  Have  I  developed  each  paragraph  in  a  unified  fashion,  sticking 
closely  to  the  topic  idea,  expanding  each  generalization  with  appropriate 
detail:  cases,  figures,  images,  quotations? 

3.  Have  I  inserted  long  and  short  quotations  properly,  blocking  off 
long  quotations,  using  colons  accurately? 
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4.  Have  I  used  concrete  diction  as  fully  as  possible,  avoiding  unde- 
veloped abstractions? 

5.  Have  I  used  footnote  numbers  at  the  ends  of  important  statements 
and  after  all  quotations?  Have  I  placed  footnote  numbers  above  and  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  last  ivords,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Galvin's  theme? 

6.  Corresponding  to  these  numbers,  have  I  placed  footnotes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  drawing  a  straight  line  above  them,  and  leaving  a 
margin  below?  Have  I  modeled  my  footnotes  after  the  Footnote  Style 
Sheet  on  pages  212-213?  Have  I  punctuated  them  carefully?  Have  I 
underscored  titles  of  books  and  magazines? 

7.  Have  I  used  at  least  twenty-five  footnotes  in  all,  representing  at 
least  ten  different  books  and  magazine  articles? 

8.  Have  I  included  an  outline,  title  page,  bibliography,  and  (if  re- 
quested) note  cards  and  bibliography  cards? 

9-  Have  I  kept  a  personal  style  throughout,  avoiding  bookish  lan- 
guage except  in  quotations? 

10.  Have  I  weeded  out  all  my  habitual  errors  in  punctuation,  spelling, 
and  diction?  Have  I  eliminated  awkward  constructions  and  varied  my 
sentence  structure? 

ELECTRICITY  FOR  EVERY  FARM 
[Complete  Article] 
Farming,  our  most  essential  industry,  has  reached  another  milestone  of  pro- 
gress, a  milestone  apparent  in  over  a  fourth  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States.1 
Mile  after  mile  of  "high  line,"  farm  after  farm  alive  with  the  hum  of  electric 
motors  by  day,  brilliant  with  the  rays  of  electric  lights  by  night,  kitchens  and 
barns  alive  with  electrical  appliances,  all  these  are  heralds  of  a  new  era  in 
farming.2  Well  past  the  experimental  stage  in  this  field,  electricity  can  now 
convince  any  farmer  in  the  United  States  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  "hired 
men."3  To  verify  this  statement  by  description  of  development  and  application 
of  this  energy  on  the  farm  constitutes  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

To  help  the  hard-pressed  farmer  secure  these  benefits,  the  federal  govern- 
ment, through  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  now  lends  him  money 
for  line  construction,  wiring,  and  equipment.  How  this  service  operates  is  best 
described  in  a  recent  R.E.A.  bulletin:4 

R.E.A.  is  prepared  to  finance  farmstead  wiring,  lighting,  and  plumbing 
installations.  Loans  are  made  to  R.E.A.  borrowers  which  in  turn  will 
finance  installations  for  their  members.  They  are  not  made  to  individuals. 
The  borrower  lends  the  individual  farmer  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  the  job  with  repayment  in  semiannual  installments  spread  over  periods 

1.  R.E.A.,  Profits  from  Farm  Power,  p.  5. 

2.  H.  H.  Windsor,   "Kilowatt  Slaves,"   Popular  Mechanics,   April,    1939,  p.    553. 
3- F.  Anderson,  Electricity  for  the  Farm,  p.  217. 

4.  R.E.A.,   Plan   a   Common-Sense  Wiring   System,   p.    4. 
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up  to  five  years.  The  repayments  may  be  scheduled  to  coincide  with  the 
peak  periods  of  farm  income.  The  R.E.A.  loan  bears  an  interest  rate  of 
less  than  3  per  cent  a  year  on  the  unpaid  balance,  while  the  borrowing 
organization  is  entitled  to  charge  the  individual  farmer  an  additional  3 
per  cent  a  year  on  the  unpaid  balance  to  cover  its  expense  in  handling  the 
loans.  Wiring  installations  are  made  by  independent  electrical  contractors 
from  plans  and  specifications  approved  by  R.E.A.  Contracts  for  wiring 
groups  of  farms  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids.  Wiring 
loans  may  include  service  extensions  beyond  the  limit  allowed  as  part  of 
the  distribution  line  under  standard  R.E.A.  loans. 

Similar  loans  are  available  to  finance  plumbing  and  water-pressure 
systems  both  in  the  farm  home  and  other  farm  buildings.  A  bathroom 
installation  of  three  fixtures — bathtub,  lavatory,  and  toilet — may  be 
financed,  a  kitchen  sink,  and  unless  otherwise  provided  for,  a  pressure 
tank  and  pump. 

From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  government  stands  ready  to  speed  electri- 
fication to  the  utmost.  Of  course  in  sections  easily  supplied  with  current  by 
already  established  private  companies,  the  help  of  the  R.E.A.  is  not  necessary.5 
In  my  own  section  the  R.E.A.  assisted  the  farmers  only  for  installation  expenses. 
To  bring  this  most  versatile  convenience  to  sections  physically  or  economic- 
ally inacessible  to  the  "high  line,"  several  different  types  of  privately  owned 
generating  plants  are  available.  Of  these,  the  most  practical  is  operated  by 
water  power.6  For  the  average  farm  needs,  a  water-driven  generating  system 
can  be  installed  for  perhaps  $200  and  a  week's  labor.7  Such  an  outfit  well 
built  and  well  cared  for  will  operate  indefinitely.  Operated  by  an  old  sawmill 
water  wheel,  an  alternating-current  generator  supplies  all  the  necessary 
power  in  my  cousin's  home  at  a  meager  cost  of  occasional  oil  and  paint.  This 
man  found  private  production  even  cheaper  than  the  "high  line."  Then,  too, 
countless  isolated  farmers  have  installed  air-driven  generators  commonly  known 
as  "wind  chargers."8  Such  devices  are  exceptionally  economical  to  install  and 
operate,  but  steady  wind  is  required  for  even  small  amounts  of  current.  A 
colossal  air-driven  generator  is  now  being  constructed  on  a  mountain  top  near 
my  home.9  Weighing  seventy-five  tons,  the  working  portion  is  expected  to 
generate  enough  current  for  a  large  number  of  families  at  an  extremely  low 
price.  Finally,  for  him  who  has  neither  wind  nor  water  power,  there  still  re- 
mains the  possibility  of  using  a  gasoline  or  diesel  engine.10  Before  the  "high 
line"  came  through  my  section,  two  neighbors  operated  gasoline-driven  gene- 
rators with  storage  cells  to  excellent  advantage.  Thus  the  energetic  farmer 
has  various  sources  of  electrical  magic,  even  when  the  "high  line"  is  far  away. 

5.  R.E.A.,  Plan  a   Common-Sense   Wiring  System,   p.   4. 

6.  F.  Anderson,   op.   cit.,   p.   217. 

7.  Anderson,  op.    cit.,   p.    218. 

8.  H.  H.  Windsor,  "All-Electric  Farms,"  Popular  Mechanics,  September,  1939,  p.  335. 

9.  H.  Hindley,  "Construction  of  a  Giant  Generator  Begins,"  Rutland  Herald,  March 

26,   1941. 
m,  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  301. 
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Once  the  current  is  produced,  its  effectiveness  in  operating  a  water  system 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  average  farmer.11  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  turning  on  a  faucet  in  the  kitchen  and  lugging  water  from 
a  well  some  distance  from  the  house.  An  investigation  by  R.E.A.  of  a  half 
million  farms  showed  that  the  average  well  was  253  feet  from  the  house.12 
In  order  to  get  the  year's  supply  of  water  by  hand  would  require  on  the  average 
two  full  month's  work  and  a  walk  as  far  as  from  Texas  to  New  York.13  The 
tired  men  after  a  hot,  dusty  day  in  the  field  can  well  appreciate  a  relaxing 
bath  or  cool  shower.  The  housewife  saves  hours  of  labor.  With  hot  and  cold 
running  water  at  her  finger  tips,  the  entire  farm  stock,  including  poultry, 
hogs,  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  lives  in  greater  comfort,  producing  greater 
profit  with  the  help  of  such  a  convenient  water  supply.  Of  other  benefits,  the 
most  striking  one  is  health  insurance.  Carried  in  open  pails,  water  collects 
germs  no  matter  how  pure  it  was  in  the  well.  An  electric  system  keeps  it  un- 
exposed to  the  air  until  used.14  Finally,  an  electrically  operated  water  system 
means  increased  income  to  the  farmer.  Electric  milk  coolers  cut  down  bacterial 
development  in  the  milk;  individual  drinking  cups  for  the  cows  in  their 
stanchions  raise  the  milk  production  5  to  10  per  cent.  With  such  a  water 
system  life  is  easier  and  sweeter.  While  the  farmer  gains  many  conveniences, 
he  increases  the  value  of  his  farm  far  beyond  the  cost  of  installation.  15 

Along  with  the  convenience  of  an  electric  water  system  comes  another  more 
general  benefit — mechanical  power.  Electricity's  applications  to  this  purpose 
are  surprising.1"  In  a  tool  shed  it  turns  high-speed  dry  grinders  and  low-speed 
wet  grinders,  lathes,  bandsaws  and  circular  saws,  drills,  both  portable  and 
stationary,  planers,  sanders,  and  polishers.  17  In  the  barn  it  runs  separators,  bales 
and  elevates  hay,  grinds  and  elevates  grain,  husks  corn,  shreds  fodder,  milks 
and  cleans  the  cows,  paints  and  whitewashes  the  walls,  and  ventilates  the 
stables.1 8  Mounted  on  a  portable  truck,  one  large  motor  can  handle  any  job 
from  chopping  hay  or  ensilage  to  sawing  the  year's  supply  of  wood,  or  doing 
heavy  feed-grinding.10  In  the  house  and  garden  it  runs  the  vacuum  cleaner, 
refrigerator,  washing  machine,  mixer,  knife  sharpener,  hedge  trimmer,  lawn- 
mower,  and  any  number  of  other  gadgets.20  As  a  comparison  George  Wash- 
ington had  sixty  slaves.  Today  the  average  American  household  equipped  with 
electricity  has  the  equivalent  of  four  hundred  human  slaves.21  The  usage  of 
power  in  the  house  alone  is  enough  to  justify  farm  electrification. 

11.  F.  B.  Wright  and  B.  B.  Robb,  Electric  Wiring  for  the  Farm,  p.   1. 

12.  R.E.A. ,  Planning  for  Farm  Plumbing,  p.  5. 

13.  Ibid.,   p.   5. 

14.  Ibid.,   p.   7. 

15.  R.E.A.,  Points  to  Look  for%in  Selecting  a  Milk  Cooler,  p.   3. 

16.  H.  H.  Windsor,   "All-Electric  Farms,"  Popular  Mechanics,  Nov.,    1939,  p.   770. 

17.  R.E.A.,  Profits  from  Farm  Power,  p.   13. 

18.  H.    H.   Windsor,    "All-Electric    Farms,"    Popular   Mechanics,    November,    1939,   p. 

770. 

19.  R.E.A.,  Profits  from  Farm  Power,   p.   21. 

20.  H.  H.  Windsor,  "Hedge  Trimmers,"  Popular  Mechanics,  June,   1938,  p.  657. 

21.  H.  H.  Windsor,   "Kilowatt  Slaves,"  Popular  Mechanics,  April,  1939,  p.   553. 
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Electric  lighting  is  to  some  farmers  an  even  greater  boon  than  power.  In 
my  own  home  occasional  severe  thunderstorms  interrupt  the  current  supply 
for  a  few  hours.  If  this  happens  in  the  evening  or  in  the  early  morning,  we 
stumble  around  in  the  dark  cussing  the  power  company  and  the  world  in 
general  until  somebody  finds  the  kerosene  lamp  or  a  candle.  The  chores  have 
to  be  done  with  one  or  two  near-sighted  lanterns.  A  lantern  in  a  hay  barn  is 
like  a  mouse  in  a  box  of  matches.  I  could  mention  the  names  of  a  score  of 
farmers  that  have  nearly  or  completely  lost  their  farms  because  of  a  fire  origin- 
ally housed  in  a  kerosene  lantern.  Then,  too,  there  are  dark  corners  and  open 
trap  doors  that  the  weak  rays  of  a  lantern  might  not  reveal.  But  the  safety  factor 
is  not  all.  In  the  poultry  business,  for  instance,  tests  show  that  "for  money 
spent,  it  [lighting]  represents  one  of  the  most  productive  uses  of  electricity 
in  farming  practice."  22  Having  daylight  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  the  laying 
hens  are  able  to  consume  more  feed,  thus  increasing  egg  production.  In  the 
stable  the  farmer  saves  much  grain  and  milk  while  feeding  livestock  if  proper 
lighting  exists.-3  If  alleyways  and  cattle  beds  are  evenly  lighted,  there  is  less 
chance  of  spilling  pails  of  milk.  Then,  after  chores  at  night,  when  the  farmer 
sits  reading  a  paper  or  a  book,  and  his  wife  mends  or  knits,  they  do  not  have 
to  strain  their  eyes  to  see;  a  plentiful  supply  of  diffused  light  shines  down 
from  a  large  electric  reading  lamp.-4  A  sudden  gust  of  wind  through  the  screen 
door  does  not  blow  it  out,  nor  does  the  wife  have  to  wash  lamp  chimneys  every 
day.  Yet,  the  electric  light  even  operates  at  a  smaller  cost  than  an  oil  lamp. 
For  example,  a  night  light  operating  all  night  uses  a  fraction  of  a  penny's 
worth  of  current,  permitting  the  farmer  to  rise  and  dress  at  any  time  without 
disturbing  his  wife.-5  The  cellar,  once  in  perpetual  darkness  day  and  night,  now 
displays  its  supply  of  foods  in  brilliant  light.  Through  this  improved  visibility 
the  farmer  saves  many  an  armful  of  canned  food  from  sudden  destruction. 
With  the  electric  light  the  farmer  can  brighten  every  dark  nook  or  tricky  corner 
from  cellar  to  barn  and  chicken  house.   .    .    . 

From  these  few  instances  of  application,  it  is  obvious  that  electricity  can  be 
used  to  better  advantage  on  the  farm  than  any  other  form  of  man-developed 
energy.26  We  may  confidently  expect  that  before  many  years  have  passed,  our 
whole  farming  population  will  have  been  freed  from  the  larger  portion  of 
their  heavy  drudgery.  — Paul   Blakely. 
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FORD  AND  THE  MODEL  T 

[Extract] 

Early  one  morning  in  1893  a  lean,  tired  man  of  thirty  years  pushed  a 
strange,  awkward  little  vehicle  into  Bagley  Avenue  in  the  city  of  Detroit, 
cranked  the  noisy  engine,  and  drove  to  the  end  of  the  street  and  back  again.1 
Little  did  the  anxious  young  woman  watching  her  husband's  dream  come  true 
suspect  that  in  the  next  half-century  this  man  and  his  machine's  countless  off- 
spring would  effect  greater  and  more  fundamental  changes  in  American  life 
than  any  other  man  or  machine  in  modern  history.  On  the  return  trip  up 
Bagley  Avenue  the  motor  sputtered  and  died;  because  he  had  worked  all  night 
and  was  very  tired  the  man  went  to  bed,  leaving  his  contraption  in  the  middle 
of  the  street. 

The  man,  of  course,  was  Henry  Ford;  the  vehicle  was  the  first  Ford  car. 
Early  in  life  he  had  left  the  farm  for  Detroit,  there  to  earn  his  own  living  as 
an  apprentice  mechanic  by  day  and  a  watch  repairer  at  night.  A  few  years 
later  his  father  had  offered  him  a  tract  of  uncut  timber  if  he  would  return 


1.  George  D.  H.   Cole,    "Henrv  Ford,"   Great  Contemporaries,   p.    182, 
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to  the  soil.  He  had  come  home,  cut  his  timber,  and  returned  to  Detroit  to 
work  for  the  Detroit  Electric  Company  and  tinker  with  his  gas  engines.2 
Finally  in  1893  after  three  years  of  effort  he  had  finished  his  first  gasoline 
car.  It  consisted  of  four  bicycle  wheels  and  a  pair  of  elliptical  springs  carrying 
the  motor  he  had  salvaged  from  a  junk  pile,  a  two-cylinder  motor  which  de- 
veloped four  horsepower.8  In  1893  motor  cars  had  really  passed  the  novelty 
stage.  In  1895,  the  year  Daimler  introduced  his  internal-combustion  engine,4 
several  motor  tricycles  had  been  built.  Six  years  before  the  Ford  car  entered 
the  picture,  Levassor  had  built  the  first  workable  automobile.5  Obviously  Ford 
did  not  invent  the  motor  car  that  day  in  1893;  it  was  his  destiny  to  make  it 
light  and  cheap.6 

The  first  Ford  Motor  Company  product  was  the  Model  A,  two  cylinder, 
eight  horsepower,  price — $950,  lamps,  horn,  and  windshield  extra.7  During 
the  early  years  of  the  company  it  also  manufactured  models  B,  C,  F,  N,  R, 
and  K,  and  produced,  experimentally  at  least,  the  whole  alphabet  up  to  S.8 
The  business  expanded  rapidly,  and  by  1907  the  company  was  the  quite  suc- 
cessful manufacturer  of  one  out  of  every  six  cars  made  in  America.9  In  the 
same  year  the  Model  S,  an  improved  model  selling  at  a  new  low  price,  multi- 
plied the  business  five  times  and,  though  the  profit  per  car  was  small,  increased 
the  total  profits  900  per  cent.10  Dominated  by  the  idea  of  a  car  that  would 
take  advantage  of  these  figures,  Ford  urged  a  definite  change  in  company 
policy;  he  envisioned  a  motor  car  so  simple  and  sold  so  far  below  the  price 
of  any  car  to  date,  that  the  great  mass  of  Americans  would  be  able  to  buy  it.11 
To  this  end  he  wanted  to  standardize  on  a  single  model,  cut  prices  to  the  bone, 
and  aim  at  a  vast  untouched  market.12  Because  he  was  a  minority  stockholder 
in  an  otherwise  conservative  company,  Ford  was  outvoted  by  his  partners. 
But  having  bought  out  his  chief  partner,  Malcolmson,  in  1906,  and  having 
come  into  control  of  51  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  stock,  Ford  won.  In  1908, 
over  the  strenuous  opposition  of  his  partners,  he  took  the  company  into  mass 
production.13  Later  in  the  same  year  the  Model  T  went  on  the  market;  it 
was  a  light  car,  combining  all  the  desirable  features  and  none  of  the  objection- 
able features  of  the  previous  models.14  As  the  first  Model  T's  took  to  the  road, 
Ford  announced  that  henceforth  the  new  car  would  stand  alone,  that  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  had  faith  in  a  car  "built  for  the  masses,"  and  that  from  now 

2.  Charles   Merz,  And  Then   Came  Ford,   p.    22. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.   53. 

4.  George  D.  H.  Cole,  "Henry  Ford,"  Men  of  Turmoil,  p.   119. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.   119. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.   119. 

7.  Charles  Merz,  And  Then  Came  Ford,  p.  93. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  95. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  93. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  95. 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  95. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  95. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  97. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  99. 
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on  there  would  be  no  new  models,  no  new  motors,  no  new  bodies,  and 
even  no  new  colors.  And  so,  after  fifteen  years  and  two  false  starts,  the 
Michigan  farm  boy  started  the  Model  T  on  its  dizzy  career  with  the  classic 
credo  of  standardization,  "Any  customer  can  have  a  car  painted  any  color  he 
likes  so  long  as  it  is  black."  15 

The  Model  T  itself  was  simple,  dependable,  and  rugged.  In  the  years  that 
followed,  it  became  synonymous  with  maximum  usefulness  and  minimum 
decoration: 

It  was  utterly  utilitarian;  nothing  decorative  or  otherwise  superfluous 
ever  came  with  a  flivver.  When  you  bought  a  Ford  you  had,  as  a  start,  a 
vibrant,  spirited  framework,  to  which  could  be  screwed  a  limitless  assort- 
ment of  functional  and  decorative  hardware.  You  bought  a  stoplight,  a 
rear-view  mirror,  a  fan-belt  guide,  anti-rattlers  by  the  score.  Of  course, 
the  Ford  driver  flew  blind ;  he  knew  neither  the  temperature  of  his  engine, 
the  speed  of  his  car,  the  amount  of  his  fuel,  nor  the  pressure  of  his  oil. 
What  matter?  He  learned  not  through  instruments  but  through  sudden 
developments.16 

Despite  its  supposedly  irreducible  simplicity  of  construction,  the  Ford  seemed 
able  to  operate  with  still  fewer  parts.  Even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
the  spark  of  life  in  Model  T's  iron  heart  seemed  very  loath  to  die.  The  point 
of  many  a  Ford  joke  was  Model  T's  ability  to  run  without  various  vital  parts, 
to  drop  nuts  and  bolts  on  the  road  in  a  steady  stream  and  drive  merrily  on. 
Although  no  doubt  these  stories  have  been  colored  by  years  and  imagination, 
I  personally  know  of  one  case  where  a  Ford  drove  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  with  only  gear  grease  in  the  crankcase.17  And  the  Model  T's  never  seem 
to  wear  out ;  the  mail-order  catalogues  1S  still  list  a  wide  variety  of  replace- 
ment parts  for  the  thousands  still  on  the  road.19  For  many  of  its  owners, 
Model  T  was  the  first  car;  it  proved  such  a  boon,  especially  in  the  country, 
that  it  soon  became  a  beloved  member  of  the  family.  Almost  everyone  who 
ever  owned  a  Model  T  retains  some  warm  memory  of  its  service.  The  Sunday 
afternoon  drive,  the  jaunt  for  the  mail,  and  the  race  with  the  stork  were 
common  and  dramatic  incidents  that  centered  around  the  Ford.  Many  mothers 
of  today,  my  own  among  them,  were  wooed  and  won  in  Model  T's.  And  thus 
with  its  stubborn  faithfulness  and  rugged  simplicity  the  Ford  car  endeared 
itself  to  the  great  mass  of  rural  and  urban  Americans. 

— Walter  Tamlyn. 

15.  Charles  Merz,  And  Then  Came  Ford,  p.   100. 

16.  Lee  S.  White,  "Farewell,  My  Lovely!"  The  Readers  Digest,  July,   1936,  p.  44. 

17.  The  incident  occurred  in  Sweden  in  1925.  The  trouble  was  caused  by  a  hole  in 
the  crankcase  through  which  all  of  the  oil  ran  away.  Since  there  were  no  tools  at  hand 
the  owner,  who  now  lives  in  Queens  Village,  stuffed  the  crankcase  with  light  grease 
and  drove  on. 

18.  The  spring  1941  catalogues  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  and  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  pages  906  and  821   respectively. 

19.  150,000  still  running  in  1937 — Dewey  H.  Palmer  and  L.  E.  Crooks,  Millions  on 
Wheels,  p.  iii,  introduction. 
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LEONARDO:  PIONEER  IN  AERONAUTICS 
[Extract]    - 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  was  just  throwing  off  the  barbarism  that  had 
darkened  civilization,  the  genius  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  shone  forth  like  a 
powerful  beacon  illuminating  the  path  into  the  future.  Although  he  is  most 
widely  known  for  his  paintings,  Leonardo  was  four  centuries  ahead  of  his 
contemporaries  in  the  field  of  scientific  investigation.  Dreaming  of  men  flying 
like  the  birds  was  a  popular  pastime  of  numerous  Renaissance  scholars,  but 
the  actual  study  of  the  flight  of  birds,  the  scientific  investigations  into  the 
possibilities  of  a  man-carrying  flying  machine,  and  the  actual  construction 
and  trial  of  such  a  machine  were  the  unique  achievement  of  Leonardo.  Of  course 
other  machines  were  constructed  during  this  period,  but,  on  the  whole, 
Leonardo's  were  the  most  intelligently  designed.  In  the  following  paragraphs 
it  is  my  purpose  to  show  that  da  Vinci  was  the  foremost  pioneer  of  the  vast 
science  of  aeronautics  as  we  know  it  today. 

Although  hemmed  in  by  a  civilization  steeped  in  ignorance  and  superstition, 
Leonardo  trained  his  keen  mind  to  shun  the  morass  of  fallacies  then  called 
scientific  facts  and  follow  the  system  of  observation  and  experimentation  now 
known  as  the  scientific  method.  In  his  exhaustive  search  for  the  secret  of 
mechanical  flight,  he  applied  this  principle  rigorously:  "I  remind  you  that  you 
must  confirm  your  propositions  by  examples  and  not  by  propositions  .  .  . 
you  will  speak  thus  from  experiment."  *  Before  Leonardo  attempted  to  design 
a  flying  machine,  he  launched  himself  on  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  flight 
of  birds.  Da  Vinci's  precise  mind  realized  that  for  perfect  comprehension  of 
the  theory  of  bird  flight,  he  must  first  thoroughly  investigate  the  action  of  the 
wind.  His  stepping  stone  to  the  science  of  the  wind  was  the  observation  of 
the  action  of  water.2  Utilizing  his  previous  experience  in  the  field  of  anatomy, 
Leonardo  performed  dissections  of  the  bodies  of  various  birds  in  order  to 
study  the  construction  of  their  wings  and  the  muscles  controlling  them: 

You  will  make  an  anatomy  of  the  wings  of  a  bird  together  with  the 
muscles  of  the  breast  which  are  the  movers  of  these  wings.  And  you  will 
do  the  same  for  a  man  in  order  to  show  the  possibility  that  there  is  in 
man  who  desires  to  sustain  himself  amid  the  air  by  the  beating  of  wings.3 

These  dissections  of  birds  and  of  human  bodies  convinced  da  Vinci  that  a  bird 
was  an  instrument  working  according  to  mathematical  law.  From  this  fact  he 
reasoned  that  it  was  within  the  capability  of  man  to  reproduce  an  apparatus 
lacking  only  the  muscular  power  of  the  bird.4  Simultaneously  with  these  in- 
vestigations, da  Vinci  observed  the  motions  of  birds  in  flight.  He  watched  how 
they  floated  on  the  up  currents,  flew  into  the  wind,  rose,  dived,  and  executed 

1.  Antonina  Vallentin,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  p.  207    (A.  31r). 

2.  Edward  McCurdy,  The  Mind  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,   p.  260  (E.   54v). 

3.  Edward  McCurdy,  The  Notebooks  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  p.  421    (C.  A    45r  a  ) 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  493    (C  A.   161  r.a.) 
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turns.6  From  the  mass  of  data  so  collected,  Leonardo  formulated  general  laws 
governing  the  actions  of  flying  creatures.6  His  studies  were  the  basis  for  his 
theoretical  method  for  controlling  the  machine.  Since  all  his  reasoning  was 
founded  on  the  movements  of  birds,  the  flying  machine  was  to  be  equipped 
with  flexible  wings  which  would  flap  up  and  down  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
bird's.7  Picture  the  tremendous  tasks  to  which  Leonardo  applied  his  talents! 
He  sought  to  imitate  with  theories  formed  by  use  of  the  modern  scientific 
method  but  limited  by  the  crude  mechanical  devices  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  effortless  flight  of  creatures  designed  for  flying  by  nature. 

— James  Galvin. 


5.  McCurdy,  The  Notebooks  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  p.  409    (Sul  Volo  F.  M.   llr). 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  465  (E.  50r).  Some  of  these  laws  are  as  follows:  "The  movement  made 
by  a  movable  thing  which  is  long  in  shape  and  of  uniform  sides  around  about  its 
center-line  will  take  a  straight  course  through  the  air  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  impetus 
lent  to  it  by  its  mover  lives   within   it. 

"The  bird  which  flies  in  a  curved  line  in  a  level  position  moves  one  wing  with  a 
longer  and  more  rapid  movement  than  the  other,  but  such  movement  does  not  raise  or 
lower  the  one  wing  more  than   the  other. 

"But  if  the  curved  movement  of  birds  is  made  up  of  curve  and  slant,  then  addition 
to  the  movement  in  one  wing  being  swifter  and  longer  than  th;  other.  And  this  is 
proved  by:  'wings  of  equal  movement  oropel  the  bird  in  a  straight  line,'  and  by  the 
converse:  'wings  of  which  the  movement  is  unequal  in  length  make  a  curved  movement.' 
And  if  the  movement  of  wings  which  are  unequal  is  of  equal  height  but  of  varying 
length  the  movement  of  the  bird  will  be  a  curve  in  a  level  position.  And  if  the  move- 
ment of  the  wings  in  addition  to  being  unequal  in  length  is  also  unequal  in  height  and 
depth,  this  being  more  in  the  case  of  one  wing  than  in  the  other,  this  movement  is 
composed  of  a  curve  and  a  slant." 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  497    (C.  A.  381  v.a.). 


In  One  Way  or  Other: 
Making  the  Grades 

We  will  walk  on  our  own  feet ;  we  will  work  ivith  our  own  hands;  we  will 
speak  with  our  own  minds. 

— R.  W.  Emerson,   "The  American  Scholar." 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  XXII 

WHETHER  A  STUDENT  is  flippant  or  serious,  the  problem  of 
cheating  for  higher  marks  is  a  pressing  and  persistent  one.  Each 
of  us  has  memories  of  cheating,  if  only  the  correction  of  a  few  spelling 
mistakes  when  we  exchanged  papers  in  grade  school.  We  remember 
copying  a  friend's  algebra  paper  or  lending  a  biology  notebook  or  Latin 
translation.  In  college,  too,  cheating  persists.  The  worst  cheating  we 
ever  saw  done  was  on  a  Bible  examination:  In  the  absence  of  the  trustful 
professor  the  students,  among  them  one  of  the  authors,  talked  freely  across 
the  table.  A  former  student  of  ours  once  prepared  the  answers  to  two  im- 
portant questions  that  he  knew  would  appear  on  a  Bible  examination. 
Finding  on  the  day  of  the  examination  that  he  had  lost  his  slips  of  paper, 
he  hurriedly  recopied  them  before  entering  the  examination  room.  When 
he  began  to  answer  the  fateful  questions,  he  discovered,  somewhat  to  his 
dismay,  that  he  did  not  need  the  slips  at  all,  for  he  had  effectively 
memorized  the  required  answers.  The  question  is:  Did  this  young  man 
cheat  or  not? 

In  some  southern  colleges  and  universities,  such  as  Washington  and 
Lee  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  honor  systems  are  traditional.  Upon 
entering  college,  the  student  pledges  that  he  will  neither  give  nor  re- 
ceive assistance,  and  further,  that  he  will  report  any  dishonest  work  to 
the  appropriate  student  committee.  The  faculty  plays  no  part  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  honor  system,  nor  does  it  punish  those  adjudged  guilty 
by  student  juries.  Once  reported,  the  offending  student  must  either  stand 
trial  or  leave  town  within  forty-eight  hours  with  no  opportunity  of  re- 
turning to  the  campus.  In  such  an  honor  system  being  on  one's  honor 
applies  not  only  to  classroom  and  laboratory  work;  it  governs  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  and  even  the  writing  of  bad  checks.  At  such  colleges  there 
is  no  petty  stealing:  A  student  may  leave  his  books,  slide  rule,  or  coat 
any  place  on  the  campus  with  no  fear  of  theft. 
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Very  few  colleges,  however,  have  such  an  honor  system,  which  is  based, 
in  part  at  least,  on  the  acceptance  of  an  honor  system  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  South.  In  some  northern  high  schools  dishonest  work  is 
so  prevalent  that  many  students  entering  college  resort  to  their  former 
habits  and  long  experience  with  particular  techniques.  Perhaps  in  high 
school  they  were  skilled  in  passing  around  German  declensions  on  a 
large  eraser  or  hiding  physics  formulas  on  small  slips  of  paper.  Once  a 
student  practices  a  cheating  technique  more  or  less  habitually,  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  relinquish  it.  College  work  is  a  serious  business,  and  the 
competition  for  grades  is  often  very  keen;  hence  many  students  feel 
compelled  to  carry  on  their  former  practices  in  order  to  survive  and 
make  a  creditable  record  for  inspection  at  home.  At  some  colleges,  such 
as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  where 
almost  no  attention  is  paid  to  monthly  or  semester  tests,  the  emphasis 
being  placed  on  a  series  of  long  examinations  given  at  the  end  of  two 
years  or  four  years,  there  is  much  less  inducement  to  cheat  for  higher 
grades.  In  such  a  realistic  program  the  student  feels  a  need  of  co-ordinat- 
ing and  remembering  his  knowledge  of  various  courses,  not  for  the  sake 
of  a  semester  grade,  but  for  the  sake  of  passing  the  exhaustive  ex- 
aminations. Hence  the  compulsion  to  cheat  seldom  operates. 

Dr.  Georgiana  Wylie,  of  Geneva  College,  has  made  the  suggestion 
that  cheating  is  the  result  of  a  fundamentally  wrong  conception  of  a 
college  education.  She  believes  that  the  efforts  of  a  class  should  be  co- 
operative, not  competitive.  She  has  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  semester 
grades  of  a  class  be  determined  by  a  ballot  of  the  group:  Each  person 
nominates  the  member  of  the  class  who,  in  his  opinion,  has  given  him 
the  most  stimulation  in  class  discussion  or  outside  reading  or  the  most 
effective  help  on  class  quizzes  or  examinations.  The  highest  grade  in  the 
class  goes,  under  this  plan,  to  the  student  who  most  richly  and  con- 
sistently contributes  to  the  thought  of  his  classmates.  If  grades  were 
determined  on  this  basis,  says  Dr.  Wylie,  then  the  class  would  be  in- 
tensely co-operative.  Instead  of  one  teacher,  there  would  be  ten  or 
fifteen  or  twenty  teachers,  each  as  anxious  as  possible  to  communicate  his 
best  thoughts  to  the  class.  Dr.  Wylie  maintains  that  if  this  plan  were 
adopted,  cheating  as  we  know  it  today  would  disappear. 

If  you  agree  that  cheating  is  not  beneficial  to  the  students'  self-respect 
or  peace  of  mind,  and  further,  that  it  contributes  nothing  to  their  real 
education,  though  it  may  raise  their  marks,  then  you,  no  doubt,  wish  to 
see  cheating  eliminated  as  a  common  habit  in  college  life.  If  cheating 
is  to  be  abandoned,  students  and  teachers  must  examine  the  causes  of 
the  present  dishonest  practices.  Which  of  the  following  suggested  causes 
for  cheating  do  you  think  is  the  most  fundamental?  If  the  cause  you 
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name  is  the  most  fundamental  one,  how  would  you  eliminate  it  in  order 
to  reduce  cheating? 

1.  Teachers  are  suspicious;  students  cheat  because  they  resent  being  watched. 

2.  To  get  a  good  job  or  be  admitted  to  certain  graduate  schools,  students 
need  a  creditable  grade  record.  They  cheat  to  get  the  marks  of  an  education 
because  it  is  on  the  basis  of  these  marks,  not  on  the  basis  or  their  real  educa- 
tion, that  they  secure  their  first  jobs. 

3.  The  making  of  grades  is  competitive.  Students  cheat  because  they  fear 
their  fellow  students  are  going  to  make  higher  grades  than  they. 

4.  When  parents  pay  tuition,  they  expect  creditable  grades.  Students  cheat 
in  order  not  to  disappoint  their  parents. 

5.  Students  cheat  because  they  are  afraid  of  failing. 

6.  Students  cheat  to  help  their  friends. 

Every  student  has  his  own  peculiar  code  which  governs  his  cheating 
or  non-cheating  habits.  Which  of  the  following  statements  most  ac- 
curately represents  your  philosophy  on  this  point? 

1.  I  give  help  but  do  not  receive  it. 

2.  I  borrow  daily  assignments  but  do  not  cheat  on  examinations. 

3.  I  cheat  only  on  rare  occasions  when  the  work  is  extremely  difficult. 

4.  I  cheat  only  on  work  I  hate  to  do,  such  as  writing  themes  or  working 
physics  problems. 

5.  I  cheat  when  I  see  others  cheat. 

6.  I  cheat  when  I  dislike  the  teacher. 

7.  I  cheat  only  when  I  feel  the  work  is  unimportant  or  when  the  assign- 
ment is  uninteresting. 

8.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  cheating  when  I  think  the  assignment  is  unfair. 

9.  I  believe  in  cheating  only  to  help  a  friend. 

10.  I  do  not  believe  in  cheating  at  all  under  any  circumstances. 

Theme  Hints  on  Cheating  Topics 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  write  a  theme  on  cheating  is  to  relate  one 
of  your  own  experiences,  preferably  in  a  humorous  vein.  To  write  from 
such  a  point  of  view  requires,  of  course,  unusual  honesty  and  frankness. 
Or  if  you  believe  that  cheating  is  on  occasions  justifiable,  show  why  you 
take  this  point  of  view,  as  Miss  Barber  has  done  in  her  theme,  "Why 
I  Believe  in  Cheating."  Some  instructors  in  some  colleges  are  very  severe 
in  their  condemnation  of  cheating,  even  though  they  may  have  no  honor 
system.  Do  you  think  students  who  cheat  should  be  flunked  in  the  course 
or  dismissed  from  college?  Some  colleges  dismiss  students  for  getting 
drunk  on  the  campus.  Do  you  think  getting  drunk  is  a  worse  offense 
against  college  traditions  than  cheating  on  an  examination?  A  philosoph- 
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ical  theme  on  any  of  these  topics,  buttressed  by  experiences  of  particular 
students  of  your  acquaintance,  would  be  highly  acceptable.  If  your  col- 
lege has  an  honor  system,  you  may  wnte  a  theme  showing  why  you  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  its  principles.  Or  show  why,  in  your  opinion,  an 
honor  system  should  be  inaugurated  in  your  school. 

Why  I  Believe  in  Cheating 

"Why  all  this  emphasis  throughout  the  school  system  on  the  evils  of 
cheating?"  I  should  like  to  ask  you.  Frankly,  I  believe  the  practice  known  as 
"cribbing"  which  is  carried  on  in  colleges  has  definite  advantages.  One  pro- 
cedure, the  use  of  ponies  in  language  courses,  a  method  of  study  with  which 
most  of  us  are  directly  familiar,  seems  to  me  to  be  highly  commendable.  After 
all,  why  should  the  boy  who  is  preparing  to  be  a  scientist  spend  hours  and 
energy  fathoming  the  meaning  of  omne  vivum  ex  vivo  when,  in  the  same 
length  of  time,  he  could  master  in  English  five  times  as  much  material  about 
living  protoplasm  and  could  gain  knowledge  for  which  he  would  have  use? 
Since  psychologists  have  exploded  the  theory  of  the  indirect  transfer  of  train- 
ing, that  is,  the  theory  that  studying  French  will  put  grooves  in  a  student's 
mind  which  will  better  enable  him  to  attack  calculus,  I  can  find  no  appreciable 
reason  for  a  pupil's  mastering  a  subject  which  to  him  appears  useless  and  whose 
place  in  the  individual's  curriculum  the  instructor's  can  not  justify.  The  only 
reason  for  doing  such  work  would  be  to  fulfill  the  "cultural  purpose,"  an 
overworked  term  which  should  be  relegated  to  the  ash  can  of  trite  expressions; 
for  the  words  signify  nothing,  or,  at  best,  something  very  vague.  In  speaking 
of  the  use  of  ponies  I  should  like  to  mention  one  teacher's  idea  concern- 
ing the  problem.  To  the  members  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  class  she  advised,  "If 
you're  not  going  into  graduate  work,  if  you'll  have  no  use  for  this  course,  if 
you  dislike  translating,  and  if  you  can  use  a  guide  intelligently,  for  heaven's 
sake  procure  a  pony.  I  trust  that  you'll  learn  more  about  Old  English  from 
Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Tinker  (translators)  than  you  could  possibly  learn  from 
your  own  interpretation."  This  attitude  expresses  my  feeling.  Determining  the 
exact  value  of  any  course  is  an  individual  problem.  If  you  think  you  should 
canter  through  a  subject  on  a  pony,  by  all  means  ride  one;  but — do  not  be 
afraid  to  stand  up  and  justify  your  traveling  through  a  course  by  that  means 
of  transportation.  Another  advantage  of  cheating  is  evident  when  an  examina- 
tion is  under  way.  I  dislike  continually  quoting  the  thoughts  of  others,  but, 
since  most  of  our  ideas  belong  to  some  one  else,  why  not  give  credit  directly? 
During  one  of  my  talks  with  my  capable,  vigorous  aunt,  who  taught  school 
for  forty  years,  she  told  me  this:  "I  never  reprimanded  my  students  for  cheat- 
ing on  tests,  those  artificial,  contrary-to-life  situations.  If  I  had  mentioned  to 
them  this  form  of  petty  dishonesty,  I  would  have  immediately  placed  an  em- 
phasis on  grades,  an  emphasis  which,  I  believe,  is  an  unnecessary  handicap 
to  learning.  Although  I  knew  who  the  offenders  were,  and  unfortunately, 
hampered    by    an    A-B-C-D-flunk   system,   had    to   mark   accordingly,    I   never 
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called  their  attention  to  this  transgression.  I  was  there  to  teach  those  people 
something  worth  while.  If  I  failed  to  give  them  that  material,  perhaps  they 
would  get  it  from  the  boy  across  the  aisle."  Such  a  philosophy,  I  feel,  could 
not  be  thought  of  as  the  advocacy  of  dishonesty;  the  idea  is  the  establishment 
of  a  co-operative  relationship  among  the  students  and  between  them  and  the 
instructor.  So  now,  you  cheaters,  unhook  the  horns  from  your  heads,  polish  the 
brassy  ornaments  until  they  shine  like  gold,  attach  the  horn  to  your  shoulder 
blades,  and  wait  for  your  wings  to  grow. 


-Virginia  C.  Barber. 


POSSIBLE  TOPICS 


1.  An  Unpopular  Boy:  He  Doesn't  Cheat 

2.  Why  I  Believe  in  Cheating 

3.  Why  Cheating  and  Marks  Go  Together 

4.  A  Teacher  Who  Taught  Me  to  Cheat  (Not  to  Cheat) 

5.  Why  I  Am  in  Favor  of  an  Honor  System 

6.  Why  Getting  Drunk  Is  Worse  (No  Worse)  than  Cheating  on  an 
Examination 

7.  When  I  Enjoyed  Cheating 

8.  A  Cheating  Experience  That  Taught  Me  a  Lesson 

9.  How  Cheating  Cheated  Me 

10.  How  Too  Much  Work  Causes  Cheating 

11.  Why  I  Am  in  Favor  of  Dr.  Wylie's  Plan 

12.  Why  I  Would  Abolish  Marks 

13.  Why  I  Cannot  Refuse  Help  to  a  Classmate 

14.  Why  I  Am  in  Favor  of  the  Two-Year  Examinations 


Dialogue  From  Life 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  XXIII 

IN  THE  PLAY  Pygmalion  George  Bernard  Shaw  pictures  a  skilled 
observer  of  English  speech  raising  a  Cockney  girl  to  an  exalted  social 
position  by  intensive  reshaping  of  her  speech  habits  alone.  After  long, 
grueling  drill  the  heroine  succeeds  in  eliminating  the  tell-tale  accent,  the 
faulty  pronunciations,  that  would  have  bound  her  forever  to  the  social 
milieu  in  which  she  had  been  born.  Then  the  teacher,  like  Pygmalion  of 
old,  falls  in  love  with  his  creation. 

In  America,  though  speech  does  not  classify  a  man  so  irrevocably  as  in 
England,  it  reveals  instantly  his  general  social  position  and  educational 
attainments.  Nothing  is  so  intimately  suggestive  of  a  man's  inner  self  as 
his  speech.  From  even  a  few  bits  of  conversation  you  may  learn  whether 
he  is  precise  or  careless,  backward  or  aggressive,  blunt  or  tactful.  The 
very  tones  of  his  voice,  harsh  or  gentle,  musical  or  discordant,  tell  you 
something  of  his  personality,  whether  he  is  poised  and  steady,  or  nervous 
and  distraught. 

Every  man  normally  speaks  in  a  cadence  of  his  own,  a  rhythm  peculiar 
to  the  complexities  of  his  mental  and  emotional  processes.  No  genius  has 
ever  applied  this  principle  more  productively  than  Shakespeare.  No  two 
of  his  characters  speak  alike,  either  in  moments  of  quiet  or  in  crises  of 
intense  emotional  strain.  He  was  a  superlative  speech  reporter.  His  ear 
caught  nimbly  the  slightest  variations  in  a  man's  speech  cadence.  In  our 
own  day,  the  great  playwrights  and  storytellers  seek  the  same  end  as 
Shakespeare.  Writers  like  Ernest  Hemingway,  Ring  Lardner,  and  Sinclair 
Lewis  have  deftly  reproduced  cadences  peculiar  to  American  speech. 
Sherwood  Anderson  tells  his  distinguished  story,  "I'm  a  Fool,"  entirely 
in  the  slang  of  a  race-track  devotee.  To  catch  a  man's  accent,  his  peculiar 
pronunciation,  his  habitual  phrases,  his  incorrect  word  order  are  all  essen- 
tial to  speech  reporting;  but  nothing  is  so  important  as  to  hear  and  re- 
produce the  rhythm  of  his  sentences,  the  elliptical  phrases,  the  habitual 
sentence  length,  the  grammatical  variations. 

To  reproduce  a  man's  speech  accurately,  you  should  study  it  well,  jotting 
down  phrases,  observing  his  intonations,  watching  his  change  in  pace  with 
excitement  or  surprise.  Does  he  use  exclamations,  questions,  half  sen- 
tences? Does  he  use  long,  steady  sentences  or  short,  staccato  ones?  Experi- 
ment with  reporting  bits  of  conversation  heard  on  a  subway  or  streetcar. 
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Reproduce  them  as  accurately  as  possible,  read  them  to  your  classmates, 
and  ask  them  if  you  have  made  the  characters  speak  with  cadences  pecul- 
iarly their  own,  or  if,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  you  make  all  your  characters 
speak  alike. 

Writing  Convincing  Dialogue 

The  purpose  of  writing  a  bit  of  dialogue  is  to  reveal  one  element  of 
your  character's  personality.  As  a  first  principle,  then,  you  must  crystallize 
in  your  own  mind  the  particular  point  you  wish  to  make  about  your 
person.  In  "The  Price  of  Candy,"  for  instance,  Miss  Johnston  shows  us 
Mrs.  Ingram's  petty  greediness.  Once  you  have  decided  on  a  single  trait 
to  dramatize,  you  must  exclude  all  dialogue  that  does  not  support  the 
characterization. 

Your  next  problem  is  to  place  your  character  in  a  dramatic  situation 
which  compels  him  to  make  a  decision  or  express  a  judgment.  Miss 
Johnston  requires  Mrs.  Ingram  to  make  a  self-revealing  decision.  Not  only 
is  she  greedy;  she  craftily  takes  advantage  of  a  child's  trusting  nature. 
The  situation  may  be  only  the  answer  to  a  telephone  call;  it  may  be  a 
chance  meeting  on  the  street,  a  reply  to  a  request  for  money,  the  purchase 
of  a  newspaper,  the  weekly  washing  or  ironing — any  one  of  hundreds  of 
little  episodes  that  each  day,  for  close  observers,  illuminate  the  motives 
that  shape  our  lives.  Homely  episodes  that  have  touched  your  life  inti- 
mately are  more  suggestive  and  original  than  the  remote  or  mysterious 
happening,  however  fascinating  you  think  it  may  sound.  Prefer  the  simple, 
the  homely,  the  realistic  situation  to  the  strange  imagining,  as  Tarkington 
has  done  in  the  hilarious  episodes  of  Seventeen. 

In  the  actual  construction  of  your  dialogue  a  study  of  the  methods  of 
the  dialogue  specialists  is  invaluable.  The  basic  elements  of  technique- 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1 .  It  is  wise  to  open  with  a  bit  of  description.  Interweave  bits  of 
description  with  the  dialogue. 

2.  Try  to  make  clear  in  the  opening  sentences  the  time  and  place,  the 
conversation,  the  occupations  and  approximate  age  of  the  two  speakers. 

3.  Come  to  the  conflict  as  soon  as  possible.  Omit  all  dialogue  that  does 
not  directly  advance  the  point  of  your  characterization.  Study  the  economy 
of  "The  Price  of  Candy." 

4.  Intersperse  bits  of  action,  as  Tarkington  does  in  "Dress-Suit 
Dilemma."  Notice  the  dramatic  effect  of  "He  paused  and  gulped"  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  sketch.  In  the  third  paragraph  Tarkington  has  in- 
jected action  with  timely  effectiveness  in  the  phrase  "swallowing,  and 
fixing  his  earnest  eyes  upon  the  roof  of  the  porch."  These  bits  of  action 
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are  often  especially  effective  when  they  interrupt  the  character  in  the 
midst  of  a  speech. 

5.  Use  exclamations,  sentence  fragments,  and  broken  speeches  where 
possible.  Notice  the  effective  contrast  between  the  "My  soul!"  of  Mr. 
Baxter  and  William's  long  circumlocutions. 

6.  Avoid  lifeless  conversational  tags  such  as  he  said,  I  replied,  she 
repeated.  Notice  the  use  of  called  and  explained  in  "The  Price  of  Candy," 
gasped  in  "Dress-Suit  Dilemma."  Study  Tarkington's  skill  in  introducing 
or  interrupting  speeches  with  Mr.  Baxter  cut  him  off,  Mr.  Baxter  waved 
all  this  aside.  Some  authors  use  almost  no  conventional  tags,  leaving  the 
action  and  voice  expression  to  the  reader's  imagination.  This  is  a  sound 
method  when  the  dialogue  alone  can  crystallize  the  mood.  "Tagless" 
dialogue  is  much  preferable  to  inept,  heavy  use  of  tags  and  bits  of  action. 

7.  Tags  appear  before  and  after  bits  of  dialogue;  they  also  interrupt 
the  speaker's  sentences.  Avoid  placing  them  monotonously  in  any  one  of 
these  three  positions.  Notice  the  varied  position  of  tags  in  the  selections 
from  Tarkington  and  Miss  Johnston. 

Hungry  Boy1 

There  were  sudden  thumping  footsteps  on  the  stairs;  and  Mrs.  Kent  [the 
visiting  social  worker]  frowned  in  annoyance.  The  door  banged  open,  admitting 
a  boy  about  sixteen.  He  had  on  khaki  trousers  and  an  undershirt.  His  face 
was  white  as  pie-dough  and  his  arms  were  lank  and  white  as  peeled  sticks. 
He  stopped  short  on  seeing  Mrs.  Kent  and  then  dropped  his  head  sulkily 
and  trudged  toward  the  kitchen. 

"Anything  to  eat,  ma?"  he  asked. 

"There  may  be  some  bread.  If  the  kids  haven't  eat  it." 

The  boy  stopped  and  looked  back,  his  brooding  eyes  resting  for  a  moment 
on  Mrs.  Kent. 

"I   don't  suppose  there's   any  butter  or   anything?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Rolfe. 

"My  God!"  said  the  boy.  "I  thought  there'd  be  something  to  eat.  I'll  kill 
those  damn  kids   ..." 

"Billy!"  Mrs.  Rolfe  gasped. 

The  boy  pulled  his  mouth  down  at  the  corners  and  started  back  for  the 
kitchen  again.  His  shoulder  blades  were  like  wings  on  his  back.  He  went 
through  the  door  and  they  heard  him  banging  around  in  the  kitchen,  opening 
drawers  and  shifting  pans.   The  scuffling  and  whispering  grew   louder. 

— Robert  Smith,  "Mrs.  Kent." 


1  Reprinted  from  Story,  November,   1935,  with  permission  of  the  editors,  and  of  the 
author,   through  'his   agent,  Mr.   Morton  Goldman. 
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The  Price  of  Candy 

"Quick,  little  girl,  before  the  play  starts,"  called  stout  Mrs.  Ingram,  leaning 
over  the  arm  of  her  seat.  "What  is  the  price  of  that  delicious-looking  candy?" 

"Well,  this  home-made  fudge  is  fifty  a  pound.  It  was  made — " 

"I  mean  the  mixed  kind  in  the  big  box.  May  I  try  a  sample?"  she  asked, 
reaching  into  the  box  and  helping  herself  to  a  thick  chocolate  cream.  "No, 
that  won't  do.   It  tastes  like  Mrs.   Brown's." 

"How's  this,  then?"  asked  the  little  girl,  showing  her  another  box.  "Mrs. 
Woodburn  made  these — " 

"I'll  try  them,"  said  Mrs.  Ingram,  trying  by  no  means  the  smallest.  "This 
tastes  as  if  she  used  oleomargarine  instead  of  butter.  It  absolutely  makes  me 
sick." 

"Well,  this  is  a  dollar  a  pound,  but  it  is  pretty  light  and  not  at  all  sticky. 
Wrapped  in  paper,"   explained  the  child,  offering  another. 

But  just  then  the  curtain  went  up,  and  the  question  remained  undecided. 

—Louise  Johnston. 
Saturday  Date1 

There  were  some  colored  boys  taking  their  time  in  the  big  road.  He  was 
up  on  them  before  they  had  time  to  turn  their  heads  around. 

"Make  way  for  these  flapping  feet,   boys,"   he  shouted.    "Here  I   come!" 

"Where  you  going,  Candy-Man?" 

They  had  to  do  a  lot  of  running  to  keep  up  with  him.  They  had  to  hustle 
to  match  those  legs  four  feet  long.  He  made  their  breath  come  short. 

"Somebody  asked  me  where  I'm  going,"  Candy-Man  said.  "I  got  a  yellow 
gal,  and  I'm  on  my  way  to  pay  her  some  attention." 

"You'd  better  toot  your  horn,  Candy-Man,  before  you  open  her  door.  The 
yellow  gals  don't  like  to  be  taken  by  surprise." 

"Boy,  you're  tooting  the  truth,  except  that  you  don't  know  the  why-for 
of  what  you're  saying.  Candy-Man's  gal  always  waits  for  him  right  at  the 
door." 

"Saturday-night  bucks  sure  have  to  hustle  along.  They  have  to  strike  pay 
before  the  Monday-morning  whistle  starts  whipping  their  ears." 

The  boys  fell  behind,  stopping  to  blow  and  wheeze.  There  was  no  keep- 
ing up,  on  a  Saturday  night,  with  the  seven-foot  mule  skinner  on  his  way. 

The  big  road  was  too  crooked  and  curvy  for  Candy-Man.  He  struck  out 
across  the  fields,  headed  like  a  plumbline  for  a  dishful  of  frying  catfish.  The 
lights  of  the  town  came  up  to  meet  him  in  the  face  like  a  swarm  of  lightning- 
bugs.  Eight  miles  to  town,  and  two  more  to  go,  and  he'd  be  rapping  on  that 
yellow  gal's  door.  — Erskine  Caldwell,   "Candy-Man  Beechum." 

Dress-Suit  Dilemma 
William  backed  to  the  start  and  tried  it  again.  "Father,  I  have  come  to — " 
He  paused  and  gulped,  evidently  expecting  to  be  interrupted,  but  both  of  his 

1From  Jackpot,  by  Erskine  Caldwell.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Duell,  Sloan,  and 
Pierce,   the  authorized   publishers. 
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parents  remained  silent,  regarding  him  with  puzzled  surprise.  "Father,"  he 
began  once  more,  "I  have  come — I  have  come  to — to  place  before  you  some- 
thing I  think  it's  your  duty  as  my  father  to  undertake,  and  I  have  thought 
over  this  step  before  laying  it  before  you    .    .    ." 

"My  soul!"  said  Mr.  Baxter  under  his  breath.  "My  soul!" 

"At  my  age,"  William  continued,  swallowing,  and  fixing  his  earnest  eyes 
upon  the  roof  of  the  porch  to  avoid  the  disconcerting  stare  of  his  father, 
"at  my  age  there's  some  things  that  ought  to  be  done  and  some  things  that 
ought  not  to  be  done   ..." 

"My  soul!"  gasped  Mr.  Baxter.  "I  thought  I  knew  you  pretty  well,  but 
you  talk  like  a  stranger  to  me!  What  is  all  this?  What  you  want?" 

"A  dress-suit!"  said  William. 

He  had  intended  to  say  a  great  deal  more  before  coming  to  the  point,  but, 
though  through  nervousness  he  had  lost  some  threads  of  his  rehearsed  plea, 
it  seemed  to  him  he  was  getting  along  well  and  putting  his  case  with  some 
distinction  and  power.  He  was  surprised  and  hurt,  therefore,  to  hear  his 
father  utter  a  wordless  shout   in  a  tone  of  wondering  derision. 

"I  have  more  to  say — "  William  began. 

But  Mr.  Baxter  cut  him  off.  "A  dress-suit!"  he  cried.  "Well,  I'm  glad 
you  were  talking  about  something  because  I  honestly  thought  it  must  be  too 
much  sun!" 

At  this,  the  troubled  William  brought  his  eyes  down  from  the  porch  roof 
and  forgot  his  rehearsal.  He  lifted  his  hand  appealingly.  "Father,"  he  said, 
"I  got  to  have  one!" 

"  'Got  to'!"  Mr.  Baxter  laughed  a  laugh  that  chilled  the  supplicant  through 
and  through.  "At  your  age  I  thought  I  was  lucky  if  I  had  any  suit  that  was 
fit  to  be  seen  in.  You're  too  young,  Willie.  I  don't  want  you  to  get  your 
mind  on  such  stuff,  and  if  I  have  my  way,  you  won't  have  a  dress-suit  for 
four  years  more,  anyhow." 

"Father,  I  got  to  have  one.  I  got  to  have  one  right  away!"  The  urgency 
in  William's  voice  was  almost  tearful.  "I  don't  ask  you  to  have  it  made,  or 
to  go  to  expensive  tailors,  but  there's  plenty  of  good  ready-made  ones  that 
only  cost  about  forty  dollars;  they're  advertised  in  the  paper.  Father,  wouldn't 
you  spend  just  forty  dollars?  I'll  pay  it  back  when  I'm  in  business.  I'll 
work — " 

Mr.  Baxter  waved  all  this  aside.  "It's  not  the  money.  It's  the  principle 
that  I'm  standing  for,  and  I  don't  intend — " 

"Father,  won't  you  do  it?" 

"No,  I  will  not!" 

William  saw  that  sentence  had  been  passed  and  all  appeals  for  a  new 
trial  denied.  He  choked,  and  rushed  into  the  house  without  more  ado. 

— Booth  Tarkington,  Seventeen. 
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Punctuating  and  Paragraphing  Conversation 

To  punctuate  conversation  accurately  requires  careful  thinking.  Apply 
the  following  principles: 

1.  When  one  person  speaks  several  sentences  without  interruption, 
use  only  one  set  of  question  marks. 

"He's  an  egotist.  He  talks  all  the  time.  Why,  he  won't  even  let  me  ask 
him  questions,"  insisted  Annie. 

2.  When  a  speech  is  interrupted  by  the  writer's  own  words,  two  sets 
of  quotation  marks  are  necesary. 

"He's  an  egotist,"  insisted  Annie.  "He  talks  all  the  time.  Why,  he  won't 
even  let  you  ask  him  questions." 

"If  you  ask  me,"  replied  Jim,  "he's  the  only  man  on  the  staff  who  knows 
his  stuff." 

3.  In  interrupted  quotations  use  periods  and  cap'tal  letters  with  special 
care.  If  the  first  part  of  the  interrupted  speech  is  a  complete  sentence 
either  implied  or  expressed,  use  a  period,  as  after  insisted  Annie  in  the 
sentence  above.  In  the  next  sentence,  however,  if  you  ask  me  is  incom- 
plete; hence  a  comma  and  a  small  letter  appear  after  replied  Jim. 

4.  Use  a  comma  after  an  opening  tag  such  as  he  exclaimed.  Place  two 
commas  around  a  tag  that  interrupts  a  spoken  sentence.  If  a  tag  appears 
at  the  end  of  a  spoken  sentence,  place  a  comma  before  it. 

Tom  exclaimed,   "The  Dodgers  are  in!" 

"In  a  moment,"  chortled  Ned,  "you'll  sing  a  different  tune." 

"Indeed  he  will,"   chimed   in   Beaney. 

5.  When  a  question  mark  or  an  exclamation  point  is  used,  no  comma 
is  necessary  to  set  off  a  tag. 

Right:  "Turn  off  the  radio!"  he  groaned. 
Right:  "Will  you  shut  up?"  barked  Oliver. 
Wrong:  "Will  you  shut  up?,"  barked  Oliver. 

6.  Each  time  a  different  person  speaks,  use  a  new  paragraph. 

7.  When  you  describe  an  action  or  expression  of  the  speaker,  put  this 
bit  of  description  in  the  same  paragraph  with  his  speech. 

PERFECTION  CHART 

To  check  your  understanding  of  dialogue  punctuation,  copy  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  dictation.  The  bracketed  numbers  refer  to  the 
principles  outlined  on  this  page. 
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Helen  and  Calculus 

"D'ya  have  those  calc  problems  for  tomorrow  yet?"  asked  Jeff,  bursting 
into  our  room  about  midnight.  He  stood  in  the  doorway,  an  imperious  blond 
boy,  slim  and  agile,  his  eyes  wide  with  inquiring  confidence.   [2,   5,   7] 

"Do  you  mean  you  want  to  borrow  them?"  drawled  studious  Tom,  puffing 
at  his  pipe.  "We've  already  lent  you  seventeen  papers.  When  are  you  going 
to  settle  down?  Well,"  he  asked,  a  slow  grin  breaking,  "you  have  the 
girls.   We  have  the  grades,   eh,   Jerry?"    [2,   3,    5] 

Jerry's  back  didn't  budge.  He  was  still  deep  in  the  last  problem. 

Jeff  grinned  too.  "You  know  that  prof  will  catch  up  with  me  some  day," 
he  confided.  "I'm  gamblin'  he  won't  check  till  midterm.  I  can  burn  a  little 
midnight  oil   before   then.   Meanwhile  Helen    ..."    [2,   3,   4,   6,    7] 

"Oh,  it  was  Helen  tonight!  You  lucky  dog!"  boomed  Jerry,  suddenly  alert. 
"For  her  sake,  not  yours,  we  surrender.  Take  my  paper  this  time."  [1,  2,  3,  5] 

Jeff  smiled  broadly.  He  could  always  count  on  Tom  and  Jerry.  "Thanks 
for  the  eighteenth  time,"   he  sang  out   over  his   shoulder.    [3,    6,   7] 

— George   Herman. 

MEASURING  DIALOGUE  ACHIEVEMENT 

Theme  XXIII 
In  my  sketch: 

1.  A  single  trait  of  my  character  has  been  dramatized  with  utmost 
clearness.  I  have  eliminated  all  dialogue  that  does  not  contribute  to  my 
main  idea.  (20  points.) 

2.  The  situation  in  which  I  have  placed  him  forces  him  to  reveal  by 
decision  or  judgment  the  trait  I  am  attempting  to  dramatize.  (20  points.) 

3.  1  have  reproduced  the  tricks  and  mannerisms  of  his  speech.  I  have 
reproduced  also  the  cadence  of  his  language.   (15  points.) 

4.  1  have  interspersed  bits  of  action  and  description  with  my  dialogue. 
(15  points.) 

5.  I  have  made  clear  in  the  opening  sentences  the  time  and  place,  the 
approximate  age  and  occupation  of  my  characters.  (15  points.) 

6.  I  have  checked  all  commas,  periods,  and  quotation  marks  to  make 
sure  I  have  followed  the  correct  form.  (15  points.) 

On  the  Economical  Use  of  Dialogue 

There  is  no  portion  of  a  novelist's  work  in  which  this  fault  of  episodes 
is  so  common  as  in  dialogue.  It  is  so  easy  to  make  two  persons  talk  on  any 
casual  subject  with  which  the  writer  presumes  himself  to  be  conversant! 
Literature,  philosophy,  politics,  or  sport  may  be  handled  in  a  loosely  dis- 
cursive style;  and  the  writer,  while  indulging  himself,  is  apt  to  think  he  is 
pleasing  the  reader.  I  think  he  can  make  no  greater  mistake.  The  dialogue  is 
generally  the  most  agreeable  part  of  a  novel;  but  it  is  only  so  as  long  as  it 
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tends  in  some  way  to  the  telling  of  the  main  story.  It  need  not  seem  to  be 
confined  to  this,  but  it  should  always  have  a  tendency  in  this  direction.  The 
unconscious  critical  acumen  of  a  reader  is  both  just  and  severe.  When  a  long 
dialogue  on  extraneous  matter  reaches  his  mind,  he  at  once  feels  that  he 
is  being  cheated  into  taking  something  that  he  did  not  bargain  to  accept  when 
he  took  up  that  novel.  He  does  not  at  that  moment  require  politics  or 
philosophy,  but  he  wants  a  story.  He  will  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  say  in  so 
many  words  that  at  some  certain  point  the  dialogue  has  deviated  from  the 
story;  but  when  it  does  he  will  feel  it. 

— Anthony  Trollope,  Autobiography. 
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Who  loves  the  rain 

And  loves  his  home, 

And  looks  on  life  with  quiet  eyes, 

Him  will  I  follow  through  the  storm; 

And  at  his  hearth- fire  keep  me  warm; 

Nor  hell  nor  heaven  shall  that  soul  surprise, 

Who  loves  the  rain, 

And  loves  his  home, 

And  looks  on  life  with  quiet  eyes. 

— Frances  Shaw. 

THEME  ASSIGNMENT  XXIV 

u~|~?  VERY  MAN,"  said  Margaret  Fuller,  "is  a  book  if  you  know  how 
mj  to  read  him."  Every  day  we  read  character;  we  look  at  the  sur- 
face and  try  to  divine  the  inner  life;  we  look  at  a  man's  eyes,  his  mouth 
and  chin,  his  hands,  his  posture  and  walk,  his  gestures,  his  clothes,  his 
shoes.  We  watch  him  at  the  telephone;  we  see  whether  he  cringes  before 
superiors;  we  watch  him  in  his  home,  his  manner  toward  his  mother, 
his  younger  brother,  his  servants;  we  observe  him  in  the  little  crises  of 
his  life  that  reveal  sometimes  more  than  we  want  to  know.  From  the 
furnishings  of  his  room,  from  his  books,  we  judge  him.  We  listen  to 
his  voice,  harsh,  uneven,  or  rich-toned  and  steady,  and  from  the  words 
he  uses  alone  we  catch  an  inkling  of  the  man's  intellectual  outlook. 

The  purpose  of  a  brief  dramatic  character  sketch  (of  perhaps  four 
to  six  hundred  words)  is  to  reveal  a  little  of  your  reading  of  a  person 
you  have  observed,  preferably  someone  you  have  known  a  long  time. 
Do  not  waste  your  time  on  an  imaginary  character,  a  fictitious  portrait, 
when  real  people,  whether  strange  or  familiar,  are  so  endlessly  absorb- 
ing. Each  of  the  student  character  sketches  reprinted  in  this  chapter  is 
based  on  actual  observation,  and  in  two  of  them  the  writers  knew  the 
characters  over  a  period  of  years.  A  woman  like  Mrs.  Elton,  whom  Miss 
Dowling  knew  intimately,  and  for  whom  she  acquired  an  intense  an- 
tagonism, has  the  authenticity  that  only  reading  of  character  can  bestow 
on  the  amateur  writer.  Then,  too,  real  people  lay  siege  to  our  hearts,  dig 
into  our  imaginations,  linger  in  our  dreams,  upset  and  torment  us.  Of 
these  real  people,  who  live  with  us  so  intensely,  you  and  we  can  write 
with  stinging  assurance,  if  not  with  professional  skill. 

241 
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To  explain  a  man  fully  is  not  the  purpose  of  a  short  character  sketch. 
A  dramatization  of  the  deep-running  as  well  as  the  superficial  life  of 
one  man  requires  a  long  novel,  often  several  novels.  In  The  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge  Hardy  analyzes  a  man  of  soaring  aspirations  and  limited 
intelligence:  "a  vehement  and  gloomy  being  who  had  quitted  the  ways 
of  vulgar  men  without  light  to  guide  him  on  a  better  way."  Even  in 
this  long  novel,  however,  Hardy  leaves  out  much  of  Michael  Henchard's 
life:  we  know  little  of  his  romance  with  Lucetta  and  nothing  of  the 
early  forces  that  formed  his  character.  In  Ulysses,  one  of  the  longest 
novels  ever  written,  James  Joyce  limits  his  story  to  only  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  hero's  life.  Much  more  restricted  in  aim  than  the  novel, 
the  short  story  delves  deep  into  a  man's  life  at  one  point  only.  In 
"The  Fly,"  for  example,  Katherine  Mansfield  treats  a  single  crisis  in 
the  father's  life,  the  end  of  his  gradual  disintegration  under  the  blows 
of  recurring  grief. 

The  scope  of  a  brief  dramatic  sketch  must  be  even  more  rigorously 
limited  than  that  of  the  short  story.  In  this  type  of  sketch  you  can 
hope  to  dramatize  a  single  trait  of  character,  a  single  decision  that  re- 
veals that  trait.  The  exact  point  you  wish  to  make  you  need  to  crystal- 
lize exactly  before  you  begin  and  keep  it  in  mind  with  every  sentence 
you  write.  In  "Man  on  a  Streetcar"  Richard  Burtt  illuminates  only  his 
character's  surly  selfishness  among  strangers;  his  description  of  both  the 
atmosphere  of  the  streetcar  and  the  man  himself  prepare  the  reader  for 
the  burly  fellow's  action  in  the  significant  small  crisis  that  follows.  It  is  to 
Mr.  Burtt' s  credit  that  he  chose  nothing  spectacular  or  imaginary  to 
reveal  his  man's  personality,  but  rather  a  common  incident  that  bears 
the  stamp  of  daily  experience.  In  "Icarus"  Miss  Ruffalo  dramatizes  only 
her  character's  despair.  Miss  Dowling  subtly  pictures  Mrs.  Elton's  super- 
ficial ideal  of  marriage.  The  opening  soliloquy,  the  images  of  her  room, 
the  reception  of  Mr.  Trevers  all  point  to  Mrs.  Elton's  emotional  thin- 
ness. In  none  of  the  sketches  are  there  any  useless  digressions;  each 
writer  knows  exactly  the  trait  he  wishes  to  dramatize. 

Ways  and  Means 

An  effective  character  sketch  usually  has  three  essential  elements: 
description  of  place,  description  of  person,  and  dramatic  action  or 
dialogue.  These  three  elements  vary  in  quantity  and  emphasis  according 
to  the  purpose  of  the  author.  Though  "Icarus,"  for  example,  has  very 
few  images  of  place,  its  images  of  the  character  himself  are  remarkably 
clear  and  detailed.  A  fourth  element  of  characterization  used  with  specia' 
skill  by  modern  authors  is  introspection,  or  a  tracing  of  the  character's 
thoughts  for  a  few  intense  moments.  Miss  Dowling  opens  her  analysis 
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of  Mrs.  Elton  with  a  paragraph  of  introspection.  Miss  Barbar  has  de- 
pended entirely  on  introspection  in  her  characterization  of  the  Chinese 
boy,  Sing  Lee. 

To  set  the  mood  of  your  sketch,  you  may  effectively  open  it  with 
description  of  place  as  Mr.  Burtt  has  done  in  "Man  on  a  Streetcar." 
These  place  images  transport  the  reader  to  the  crowded  streetcar,  make 
him  feeb  the  perspiration  and  weariness  of  the  passengers,  and  create 
an  atmosphere  in  which  short,  testy  tempers  frequently  explode.  In  "Kip- 
ling Was  Right,"  even  though  Miss  Barber  has  reduced  place  images 
to  a  minimum,  we  have  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  laundry  walls  through 
Sing  Lee's  eyes.  In  such  a  place  we  do  not  expect  a  triumphant  end  to 
the  young  man's  meditations.  Though  Miss  Dowling  opens  with  intro- 
spection, she  uses  place  images  with  extraordinary  effectiveness,  describ- 
ing Mrs.  Elton's  bedroom  in  detail  to  bring  the  reader  to  the  scene  of 
her  crisis,  contrasting  for  us  Mrs.  Elton's  pampered  tastes  and  shallow 
heart. 

Description  of  person,  like  that  of  place,  you  may  use  in  a  formal  or 
informal  manner,  drawing  a  full-length  portrait  of  your  character  as 
Mr.  Burtt  does  in  "Man  on  a  Streetcar,"  or  mingling  action  and  dialogue 
with  description  as  Miss  Dowling  does  in  "The  World's  a  Stage."  In 
"Kipling  Was  Right"  Miss  Barber  has  used  almost  no  description  of 
her  character  except  at  the  very  end  of  the  sketch,  when  Sing  Lee  peers 
into  the  mirror.  Of  the  four  sketches,  "Icarus"  undoubtedly  has  the 
most  intense  and  skillful  images  of  face  and  body,  with  especially  realis- 
tic visualization  of  the  eyes.  As  in  actual  life,  Miss  Ruffalo  catches  new 
impressions  of  her  character's  features  when  he  moves  from  one  position 
to  another.  With  an  account  of  his  actions  she  deftly  and  naturally 
interweaves  new  snapshots  of  her  character's  face. 

Person  and  place  images  suggest  possible  action;  they  do  not  drama- 
tize the  trait  you  wish  to  reveal.  The  most  important  element  of  the 
sketch  is  the  dialogue  or  action  that  requires  the  character  to  make  a 
decision  or  express  a  significant  judgment.  This  is  the  climax  of  the 
sketch.  How  is  Mrs.  Elton  to  greet  Mr.  Trevers?  Why  has  she  invited 
him  to  lunch?  Beneath  her  hypocritical  greeting  we  read  a  decision  that 
we  might  have  expected  from  her  introspection,  her  concern  about  her 
appearance,  her  mother's  remarks  as  she  descends  the  stairs.  As  we  read 
the  sketch  again,  we  see  that  everything  Miss  Dowling  has  written  has 
helped  to  prepare  the  reader  for  this  vital  decision.  In  "Kipling  Was 
Right"  Sing  Lee's  natural  superiority  is  gradually  enhanced  in  his 
clouded  brain.  Through  the  years  his  natural  sensitiveness  has  warned 
him  that  Helen's  comradeship  does  not  really  mean  social  equality;  but 
now,  when  in  bold  momentary  optimism  he  decides  to  make  the  test, 
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his  world  strikes  him  down,  and  he  recoils  in  bitter  mockery  of  his 
sanguine  expectations.  In  "Icarus"  Miss  Ruffalo  has  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult task  to  dramatize  her  character's  crisis.  As  you  read  the  sketch,  notice 
how  skillfully  she  identifies  her  character  with  Icarus,  crystallizing  for 
her  reader  the  culmination  of  despair  and  defeat. 

The  most  economical  method  of  characterization  is  introspection.  If 
you  can  with  a  few  deft  strokes  show  your  hero's  state  of  mind,-  as  Miss 
Dowling  does  at  the  opening  of  "The  World's  a  Stage"  you  can  let 
the  reader  inside  your  character's  personality  with  a  directness  impossible 
in  suggestive  images  of  his  features.  The  vital  advantage  of  this  ap- 
proach is,  of  course,  that  the  character  can  be  more  honest  with  himself 
than  with  anyone  else;  he  lays  his  heart  bare,  as  in  Shakespeare's 
soliloquies  and  in  modern  books  almost  completely  dependent  upon  this 
method,  such  as  Joyce's  Ulysses.  Study  the  introspective  passages  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Sinclair  Lewis's  Babbitt.  You  will  also  find  excellent 
examples  of  introspection  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Wolfe's 
You  Can't  Go  Home  Again. 

Man  on  a  Streetcar 

As  a  Number  15  streetcar  ground  its  way  along  the  tracks  toward  Bellevue 
that  hot  August  afternoon,  I  stood  among  packed-in  fellow  riders  in  the 
rear  of  the  car  and  tried  to  get  my  breath.  The  men  and  women  around  me 
stood  wearily,  their  coats  discarded,  their  bodies  swaying  with  the  jerking 
and  bumping  of  the  car,  their  faces  dripping  perspiration,  their  brows  con- 
stricted with  lines  of  fatigue.  Outside  the  heat  of  the  sun  rose  in  waves 
from  the  red  bricks.  Now  and  then  the  sun  reflected  its  blinding  rays  from 
a  nearby  window  or  windshield  of  a  passing  automobile. 

After  we  had  stopped  at  Shadeland  Avenue,  I  noticed  someone  elbowing 
his  way  through  the  car  toward  me.  When  he  had  finally  pushed  his  way 
through  and  stood  beside  me,  I  saw  that  he  was  a  very  large  man.  At  least 
six  feet  tall,  he  must  have  weighed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He  was 
perhaps  forty  years  old,  bronzed  and  burly,  hatless  and  coatless.  As  we  rounded 
a  sharp  curve,  the  sunlight  gleamed  almost  horizontally  through  the  window 
on  my  left;  it  caught  the  glint  of  grease  in  his  matted  black  hair,  the  grimy 
gray  shirt  fastened  at  the  neck  by  a  collar  button;  then  a  beam  shone  for  an 
instant  on  a  large  blue  patch  on  the  thigh  of  his  corduroy  pants.  As  his 
restless  blue  eyes  surveyed  the  car  for  a  vacant  seat,  I  noticed  that  the  brown 
skin  of  his  cheek  bones  was  smudged  with  black  grease.  The  beard  of  per- 
haps three  or  four  days'  growth  was  black,  dirty,  and  uneven. 

Down  the  aisle,  in  front  of  us  perhaps  three  seats,  a  very  small  lady  got 
up  from  her  seat  to  get  off  the  car.  Spying  the  vacant  seat,  the  big  burly 
fellow  lumbered  toward  it,  jostling  everyone  in  his  path.  He  sat  down  heavily, 
pushing  to  one  side  a  gray-haired  man  of  rather  venerable  appearance.  The 
man  asked  him  quickly  to  move  over  to  his  side  of  the  seat. 
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"Did  you  pay  your  fare?"   asked  the  offender. 

"Why,  surely,"  answered  the  old  man,  his  eyes  blazing  angrily. 

"Well,  so  did  I,"  flung  back  the  burly  fellow,  slapping  his  knee.  "So  we 
both  got  a  right  to  sit  here.  Ain't  we?" 

The  old  man  was  up  in  an  instant.  "I  shall  report  you  to  the  conductor," 
he   said,    as   he   started   toward   the   conductor's   seat. 

The  burly  fellow  let  out  a  guffaw  and  settled  back  comfortably  on  the 
vacated  seat.  — Richard  Burtt. 

Icarus 

Last  Sunday  I  spent  a  most  distracted  hour  at  Mass.  Just  as  I  entered 
the  church,  I  saw  a  tall  thin  man  ahead  of  me,  his  legs  jerking  and  stumbling 
up  the  short  pair  of  steps,  his  arms  waving  grotesquely,  and  his  head  nodding 
violently.  Involuntarily  I  looked  overhead  expecting  to  see  hands  pulling  cords 
that  set  him  into  these  puppet-like  motions.  Up  the  church  aisle  he  jolted 
and  jumped,  aimed  for  a  pew,  and  slipped  past  it,  landing  in  the  next  one. 
With  conscious  effort  he  grasped  the  back  of  the  pew  and  crept  steadily  to 
the  end.  His  muscles  pulled  and  tugged  at  his  body  with  the  impatience  of 
leashed  dogs.  When  he  finally  reached  the  end  of  the  bench,  he  relaxed.  Being 
freed  of  this  concentration,  his  arms  and  legs  and  head  began  their  disjointed 
dance  anew.  I  knelt  in  the  center  of  the  pew  just  behind  him,  and  by  turning 
my  head  slightly  I  could  watch  his  face. 

He  was  young  .  .  .  not  more  than  twenty-five,  but  his  face  was  taut  and 
deeply  lined  ...  so  deeply  that  the  stiff  bristles  of  his  beard  that  grew  in 
the  depths  of  the  wrinkles  were  not  touched  by  the  razor  but  penciled  the 
lines  with  their  heavy  blackness.  His  nose  protruded  prominently,  starkly, 
against  his  thin  cheeks.  His  mouth  hung  slightly  open,  as  if  he  found  breath- 
ing difficult.  Deep  purplish  shadows  painted  out  his  sunken  eyes  and  darkened 
the  dead  paleness  of  his  skin.  The  eyes  were  large  and  dark  brown.  The  white 
was  barely  discernible,  edging  the  brown  orbs  like  a  narrow  strip  of  bias. 
In  the  dull  velvet  brown  of  each  eye  a  pin  point  of  light  swam  around  rest- 
lessly like  a  spot  of  sunlight  in  a  basin  of  water.  Black  hair  neatly  combed 
dropped  limply  over  his  head.   .    .    . 

Mass  started,  and  he  knelt  unsteadily.  The  sun  from  a  stained-glass  window 
high  up  on  the  wall  caught  the  lower  part  of  his  face  in  a  ruby  haze.  Slowly  like 
a  prayer  half-forgotten  my  memory  recited  a  story  to  me.  It  came  back  from  my 
freshman  Latin  .  .  .  "Icarus  was  the  son  of  Daedalus.  He  lived  many  years 
ago.  Daedalus  fashioned  wings  from  wax  and  feathers  and  fit  them  to  Icarus. 
Then  he  taught  Icarus  to  fly.  Icarus  and  Daedalus  rose  into  the  air  and  flew  as 
easily  as  birds.  Icarus  was  very  happy.  He  could  see  the  blue  water  of  the  ocean 
and  the  green  island  of  Crete  far  below  him.  He  was  near  the  singing  birds. 
He  liked  to  fly  .  .  .  sed  altius  volavit  .  .  .  and  the  sun  melted  the  wax."  How 
easily  I  remembered!  His  wings  melted  away  and  down  through  space  he  fell 
.  .  .  down  .  .  .  down  .  .  .  down.  .  .  .  The  wind  shrieked  in  his  ears. 
Icarus  screamed  back  at  it.  Terror  masked  his  face  as  he  watched  the  sea  coming 
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fast  upon  him.  He  clutched  wildly  at  the  wall  of  wind  and  found  it  turn  to 
nothingness  in  his  hands.  Icarus  .  .  .  Icarus  .  .  .  Icarus  was  the  son  of 
Daedalus.  His  father  gave  him  wings,  but  now  the  wings  were  broken,  and  he 
was  falling  through  life  with  the  ungainly  movements  of  a  falling  object  that 
struggles.  He  knew  he  was  falling!  I  could  see  the  horror  in  his  face,  the  sweat 
standing  out  on  his  forehead,  the  pin  points  in  his  brown  eyes  swimming  with 
wild  terror,  his  head  struggling  to  keep  its  upright  position,  his  arms  jerking 
out  to  catch  hold  of  the  rushing  wind.  He  twisted  uneasily  and  looked  in  my 
direction.  I  dropped  my  eyes  and  caught  the  bead  of  my  Rosary  severely  between 
my  fingers,  but  I  could  not  pray  .  .  .  Icarus  was  the  son  of  Daedalus  .  .  . 
Icarus  .    .    .  — Mary  Ruffalo. 

Kipling  Was  Right 

Sing  Lee  knew  that  he  had  been  drinking  too  much.  Even  if  the  walls  of  the 
room  behind  Gao  Jok  Yee's  laundry  had  been  the  shaded  green  slopes  of  a 
valley  instead  of  a  steam-drenched,  green  plaster  board  veined  with  wrigglings 
made  by  overloaded  drops  of  water,  Sing's  insides  would  have  felt  like  this. 
They  would  have  been  as  flaming  now  as  they  were  when  he  finished  the  dash 
for  his  class  track  team.  But  this  was  an  extraordinary  occasion,  and  the  Chinese 
boy  felt  free  to  enjoy  American  liquor  and  American  poker. 

Just  that  morning  at  the  completion  of  the  high  school  commencement  exer- 
cises Sing  and  an  American  girl  had  been  awarded  the  American  Legion  medals 
for  character,  scholarship,  loyalty,  and,  and  .  .  .  He  knew  the  medal  was  for 
five  things,  but  with  his  head  hot  and  whirling  he  couldn't  remember  the  other 
two.  They  didn't  matter.  What  mattered  was  that  he  had  won  the  American 
Legion  medal.  Chuckling  to  himself  he  muttered,  "It  should  have  been  the 
Foreign  Legion."  While  Sing  stayed  out  of  the  next  few  hands,  he  thought 
about  the  bronze  disk  which  had  stamped  into  the  metal  the  figure  of  an  Amer- 
ican boy  holding  a  flag.  He  thought  perhaps  the  figure  was  appropriate  because 
he  was  more  American  than  Chinese  anyway.  Why,  wasn't  he  drinking  Amer- 
ican liquor  right  now?  As  he  twirled  in  his  hand  the  empty  shot  glass,  he 
giggled  when  he  thought  of  the  fat  Italian  woman  who  had  sold  him  the  illegal 
pint.  Perhaps  he  should  not  have  asked  himself  that  question  about  American 
whiskey. 

He  was,  however,  wearing  American  clothes.  Sing  was  certain  that  the 
white  oxfords  on  his  feet  and  light  gray  suit  on  his  body  were  similar  to 
those  of  any  boy  in  his  room  in  school.  In  a  number  of  ways  he  was  in 
advance  of  these  boys.  For  years  he  had  gambled  recklessly;  for  years  he  had 
smoked  cigarettes;  for  years  he  had  drunk  liquor — well,  at  least  two  years. 
The  rest  of  the  boys  had  yet  to  experience  that  period  of  wild  abandon.  He 
read  more,  he  knew  more,  than  the  others.  In  his  studies  he  had  always  been 
first.  Reviewing  the  entire  list,  mathematics,  physics,  German,  history,  he  was 
first  in  every  subject.  He  was  a  fine  athlete  too.  Although  now  his  head  felt 
as  hot  and  heavy  as  a  sun-baked  brick,  the  basketball  coach  had  said  he  had 
the  coolest  head  on  the  team. 
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As  Sing  tossed  the  coveted  medal  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  he  be- 
came convinced  that  the  figure  was  representative.  He  wondered  if  Helen,  the 
American  girl,  had  a  figure  of  a  girl  on  her  prize.  He  supposed  she  did.  He 
liked  Helen.  She  understood  him;  she  encouraged  him  in  his  work.  Many  of 
his  most  splendid  sketches  he  had  given  to  her.  He  liked  to  hear  her  praise 
his  delicate  pen  strokes.  He  wondered  if  she  would  like  the  new  Indian  head 
with  its  finely  etched  feathers  which  he  had  done.  He  wanted  her  to  see  it. 
But  when?  School  was  over.  Finished.  Perhaps  he  would  not  see  her  all  sum- 
mer, all  year,  in  five  years.  Why,  by  that  time  he  would  have  lost  all  interest 
in  the  drawing.  Squinting  his  eyes,  Sing  rose  from  the  chair  in  which  he 
had  been  lolling  and,  through  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  steam,  made  toward 
the  boxlike  telephone  which  hung  on  the  opposite  wall.  As  the  nickel  plopped 
into  the  slot,  he  raised  the  receiver  and  said,  "Please,  Newark  6319.  Helen," 
he  said.  "This  is  Sing.  May  I  stop  in  at  your  house  to  see  you  tonight?"  Her 
answer  came  back  hurriedly,  excitedly,  a  bit  indignant,  "Why,  Sing,  that  is 
impossible.  Never  stop  in  at  the  house.  My  father  .  .  .  Why,  I  .  .  ." 
The  clicking  receiver  gave  finality  to  her  unfinished  answer. 

As  Sing,  sobered  by  Helen's  rebuff,  turned  to  rejoin  his  poker-playing  com- 
panions, a  pair  of  slanted  eyes  met  his.  In  the  unframed  mirror  which  hung 
on  the  opposite  wall  he  surveyed  his  oriental  features;  the  flat  nose,  the 
yellowish-tan  skin,  and  the  almond-shaped  eyes.  "I  am  American,"  he  jeered. 
"I  forget  to  look  at  my  face."  — Virginia  C.  Barber. 

The  World's  a  Stage 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Mrs.  Elton  was  feeling  old.  The  fire  burning 
brightly  in  the  fireplace  did  not  warm  her,  the  picture  of  her  husband,  Dick, 
smiling  down  at  her  debonairely  from  its  frame  on  the  mantel,  filled  her  with 
a  sense  of  her  loneliness.  She  was  fifty-five;  her  hair,  despite  frequent  visits 
to  the  hairdresser,  was  showing  streaks  of  gray,  and  Dick  was  dead.  At  the 
thought  of  him  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  had  been  a  perfect  husband,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  truthful  to  say  that  he  had  always  been  a  perfect 
gentleman,  even  with  his  wife.  Some  people  said  that  Richard  Elton  married 
Susan  Fairfax  for  her  money,  that  he  was  a  worthless  ne'er-do-well,  and  that 
he  had  never  had  a  serious  thought  in  his  life.  Perhaps  all  this  was  true; 
certainly  Mr.  Elton  was  more  ornamental  than  useful.  If  Mrs.  Elton  was 
aware  of  this,  however,  she  knew  also  that  no  other  man  could  have  bent 
over  her  hand  each  morning  at  breakfast,  during  thirty-five  years  of  married 
life,  and  murmured,  "My  beautiful  wife"  or  "You  loveliest  of  women,"  with- 
out appearing  ridiculous  or  affected.  It  had  never  failed  to  make  her  feel  a 
little  younger,  a  little  more  desirable.  In  the  same  way,  he  appeared  to  ad- 
vantage in  clothes  that  the  average  man  is  shy  about  wearing,  such  as  spats  or 
a  silk  hat.  He  had  grown  old  gracefully.  His  waistline  had  remained  slender, 
his  hair  had  become  a  distinguished  gray,  and  he  had  grown  a  mustache.  In 
addition  he  had  had  the  good  taste  to  die  before  losing  his  figure  and  while 
his  wife  was  still  beautiful. 
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He  had  liked  the  room  in  which  she  was  sitting  because  of  its  femininity, 
a  trait  which  he  admired  in  women  and  in  their  surroundings.  It  was  her 
bedroom.  The  furniture  was  cream  colored,  the  draperies  were  pink.  On  the 
floor  was  a  deep  rose-colored  velvet  rug;  before  the  fireplace  there  was  a 
white  bear-skin  rug  and  a  small  armchair  covered  with  rose  satin.  On  the 
walls  and  on  the  dressing  table  were  numerous  photographs  in  plain  silver 
frames,  and  on  the  table  beside  her  was  a  silver  bowl  which  he  had  always 
kept  filled  with  pink  rose  buds.  From  the  windows  there  was  a  fine  view  of 
Pembroke's  front  lawns,  looking  desolate  enough,  at  that  moment,  under  a 
gray  February  sky.  On  either  side  of  the  driveway  gaunt,  gray  trees  were  lined 
up,  their  branches  bending  and  twisting  before  a  bitter  damp  wind. 

Mrs.  Elton  had  been  sitting,  thinking  of  these  things,  her  chin  propped  in 
her  cupped  hands.  Looking  up  she  caught  sight  of  her  tragic  white  face  in 
the  mirror  of  her  dressing  table.  A  faint  interest  stirred  within  her.  Uncon- 
sciously her  expression  became  a  little  more  tragic,  almost  martyred,  her  eyes 
widened  slightly  and  she  pushed  back  her  heavy  auburn  hair  in  order  to  show 
her  white  forehead.  Then  the  maid  came  in. 

"Luncheon  will  be  served  in  about  twenty  minutes,  madam.  Mr.  Trevers 
is   expected.    Shall   I   fix  your  hair  now?"   she  finished   by  asking. 

Mrs.  Elton  started  violently.  "Not  really!"  she  exclaimed,  "Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  sooner?"  Then  immediately  becoming  languid  again  she  added  more 
quietly,  "Yes,  do  fix  my  hair.  And,  oh,  please  get  a  cold  pad  for  my  eyes. 
They  feel  perfectly  wretched." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  she  stood  before  her  mirror  dressed  in  a  simple 
black  frock  with  wide  pleated  collar  and  cuffs  of  white  georgette.  Her  auburn 
hair  had  been  brushed  skillfully  back  from  her  forehead,  and  arranged  in 
order  not  to  show  the  streaks  of  gray.  She  had  used  no  color  on  her  cheeks, 
preferring  the  smooth  whiteness  of  her  skin  that  was  enhanced  to  such  an 
advantage  by  her  black  dress.  The  faint  blue  circles  under  her  eyes  only  made 
them  appear  larger  and  darker.  At  that  moment,  anyone  seeing  her  would 
not  have  believed  that  she  was  over  thirty-five. 

On  her  way  downstairs  she  stopped  to  say  good-morning  to  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Fairfax,  who  had  been  an  invalid  for  eight  years,  looked  up  as  her 
daughter  entered  and  stood  framed  in  the  doorway.  "How  are  you  this 
morning?"  she  asked. 

"Quite  well,  thank  you,"  her  daughter  answered,  with  just  the  right  amount 
of  gentle  resignation  in  her  voice. 

Mrs.  Fairfax  smiled  and  said  dryly,  "In  any  case,  my  dear,  your  mourning 
is  very  becoming.  You  can  be  thankful  that  you  are  not  a  brunette." 

Mrs.  Elton  said,  "Mother!"  in  a  reproachful  tone  of  voice  and  left  the 
room  quickly.  As  she  went  down  the  broad  steps,  she  felt  a  tiny,  quickly 
repressed  regret  that  the  sun  was  not  out.  It  would  have  been  very  effective 
to  have  it  shining  on  her  hair  through  one  of  the  tall  mullioned  windows 
as  she  came  down  to  meet  Mr.  Trevers. 

Mr.  Trevers  was  a  big,  imposing  man,  a  bachelor  who,  at  one  time,  had 
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been  one  of  her  admirers.  He  took  her  outstretched  hand  as  she  came  toward 
him,  "My  dear  Susan,"  he  said  moved  by  the  beauty  and  sweet  sadness  of 
her  face. 

"It  is  so  good  to  see  you,"  she  answered,  smiling  wistfully,  bravely.  "In 
times  of  deep  sorrow  it  is  to  our  oldest,  dearest  friends  we  turn.   .    . 

As  they  passed  through  the  hall  she  caught  sight  of  herself  once  more 
in  a  mirror.  Her  despondency  vanished  although  she  was  unaware  of  the 
reason  why.  Pale,  statuesque,  lovely  as  she  saw  herself  reflected  there,  she  had 
found  a  new  role  to  play,  and  what  a  becoming  role  it  was! 

— Lucie  Dowling. 
SUGGESTED  TOPICS 

1.  Mother  In  a  Typical  Moment 

2.  My  Sister  in  a  Tantrum 

3.  Policeman  Enjoying  a  Motorist's  Dilemma 

4.  The  Funniest  Boy  I  Know 

5.  A  Salesman  at  the  Door 

6.  Man  in  Church 

7.  An  Angry  Moment 

8.  A  Teacher's  Dilemma 

9.  The  Kindest  Action 

10.  Choosing  Between  Movies  and  Study 

11.  Asking  for  a  Job 

12.  Selfish  Roommate 

13.  Ordeal  by  Telephone 

14.  Choosing  a  Dress 

15.  To  Know  a  Man,  Go  Camping  with  Him 

ATTAINMENT  BRIEFS 

Theme  XXIV 

Check  your  grade  at  the  end  of  your  theme  on  each  of  the  following 
criteria.  Write  only  the  number  of  each  criterion  and  the  grade  after  it. 

1.  I  have  dramatized  a  single  trait  of  my  character,  omitting  all  dialogue 
and  action  that  do  not  emphasize  my  point.  I  have  forced  my  character 
to  make  a  decision. 

2.  I  have  sketched  a  background  for  the  action,  telling  time  and  place, 
using  images  of  place  that  transport  my  reader  to  the  scene  of  action  and 
set  a  mood  for  the  climax  of  my  sketch. 

3.  I  have  used  images  of  person  that  suggest  the  trait  I  wish  to  drama- 
tize. I  have  interwoven  images  of  my  character  with  his  dialogue  arid 
action. 

4.  In  dialogue  I  have  caught  the  accent  and  sentence  rhythm  of  my 
character's  speech.  I  have  used  some  of  the  phrases  he  uses  in  actual  life. 
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5.  I  have  used  dialogue  tags  with  skill,  avoiding  the  monotonous  he 
said;  I  have  placed  tags  in  varied  positions  and  interwoven  bits  of  natural 
action  with  the  dialogue;  I  have  punctuated  dialogue  with  exactness. 

On  the  Richness  of  the  Ordinary 

The  ordinary  is  the  writer's  richest  field.  Its  unexpectedness,  its  singularity, 
its  infinite  variety  afford  unending  material.  The  great  man  is  too  often  all  of 
a  piece;  it  is  the  little  man  that  is  a  bundle  of  contradictory  elements.  He  is 
inexhaustible.  You  never  come  to  the  end  of  the  surprises  he  has  in  store 
for  you.  For  my  part  I  would  much  sooner  spend  a  month  on  a  desert  island 
with   a  veterinary   surgeon   than  with   a   prime  minister. 

— Somerset  Maugham,  The  Summing  Up. 
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CHAPTER  I 

A  PARAGRAPH  is  like  a  relay  race,  each  sentence-runner  passing  the 
torch  of  thought  to  the  next  until  the  last  reaches  the  tape  in  a 
brilliant  finish.  Not  every  runner  wdl  make  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
start,  but  each  will  start  in  the  best  possible  form;  not  every  one  runs  in 
the  same  way,  but  each  runs  to  the  best  of  his  strength  and  ability.  This 
runner  may  be  wirier  and  faster  than  another;  that  one  heavier,  stronger 
in  legs,  heart,  and  lungs,  and  so  endowed  with  greater  staying  power. 
The  runner  who  at  the  critical  close  gives  that  extra  spurt  of  energy  re- 
quired to  outdistance  his  rival,  like  an  emphatic  short  sentence  at  the 
end  of  a  paragraph,  is  sometimes  the  hero  of  the  race.  But  every  sentence- 
runner  in  an  effective  paragraph  has  done  its  part  in  helping  to  clinch  the 
victory.  Strictly  speaking,  out  of  context,  no  one  grammatical  type  of 
sentence  is  better  than  any  other  type;  not  every  sentence  can  or  should 
be  a  runner.  But  some  sentences  seem  to  sprint  swiftly  from  point  to 
point,  some  walk  briskly,  others  stroll  in  leisurely  fashion,  and  still 
others  combine  to  form  a  complicated  and  beautiful  dance-figure.  Though 
this  somewhat  fanciful  comparison  cannot  be  carried  too  far,  it  has  its 
value.  When  you  write,  you  are  the  coach  and  a  dictator  of  sorts.  Once 
you  have  mastered  certain  devices  in  subordination  and  compression,  you 
are  even  luckier  than  the  coach,  for  he  cannot  count  upon  the  disciplined 
teamwork  of  his  men  as  surely  as  you  can  upon  that  of  your  sentences  in 
a  logically  planned  paragraph.  You  can,  at  least,  begin  to  eliminate  from 
your  paragraph-team  certain  awkward  runners — the  sentence  that  is 
wordy,  hampered  by  unathletic  garb;  the  sentence  that  cannot  get  off  to 
a  rapid  start;  the  one  that  is  sure  to  trip  on  the  shoelace  of  an  ineptly 
placed  correlative  or  phrase;  the  jerky  sentence  that  starts,  but  stops  at 
short  intervals;  the  sentence-runner  that  runs  eagerly,  inexpertly,  so  that 
he  is  breathless  before  he  reaches  the  end  of  his  lap  of  the  race. 

The  word  sentence  comes  from  the  subtle  Latin  verb  sentire,  meaning 
both  to  think  and  to  feel.  You  sense  cold  or  a  coming  thunderstorm;  you 
sense  also,  it  may  be,  a  slight  coldness  in  the  manner  of  an  acquaintance 
toward  you  or  the  electric  atmosphere  around  your  dinner-table  just  as 
your  brother  Jim  is  about  to  demand  an  increase  in  his  allowance.  Of 
course,  we  all  feel,  in  a  hazy,  confused  way,  without  clearly  formulating 
our  thoughts  in  sentences.  We  cannot,  however,  think  out  into  language 
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any  original  impression,  any  sincere  opinion  without  facing  the  problem: 
"What  is  it  I  wish  to  say?  How  shall  I  express  it  most  effectively?  How 
much  of  my  whole  idea,  my  thought-continuum,  shall  this  sentence  carry, 
and  how  much  the  next  one?  Does  this  sentence  lead  naturally  to  the 
next?  Does  it  make  progress  toward  my  paragraph-goal?  Am  I  building 
toward  an  emphatic  close,  a  climax?  Does  every  sentence  advance  my 
main  idea,  my  central  impression?"  It  is,  of  course,  partly  true  that  the 
sentences  you  use  at  present  roughly  follow  your  thought  processes  and 
reflect  your  personality.  If  your  mind  wanders  easily  from  the  point,  your 
sentences  probably  meander  along,  cluttered  up  with  loose  connectives 
and  irrelevant  details;  if  you  are  a  blunt,  direct  person,  you  probably  use 
short,  nervous,  emphatic  sentences;  if  you  are  given  to  sudden  leaps  of 
thought,  omitting  a  step  or  two  in  reasoning,  you  require  a  reader  who 
can  take  the  hurdles  with  you;  if  you  think  rather  slowly  and  deliberately, 
weighing  the  relative  importance  of  this  detail  as  compared  with  that 
one,  you  use  fairly  long  and  usually  complex  sentences,  carefully  qualify- 
ing and  shading  your  expression. 

Your  Sentences — Mature  or  Immature? 

But  few  of  you,  we  suspect,  do  yourselves  full  justice  in  your  sentence- 
style;  it  is  likely  that  your  powers  of  expression  and  communication  lag 
far  behind  your  experience  and  your  intelligence.  Your  sentences  do  not 
mirror  you  faithfully,  for  instance,  if  they  are  choppy  primer  sentences, 
or  fragments,  or  marred  by  "upside-down"  subordination,  or  confused, 
excessively  co-ordinated  sentences.  It  is  probable  that  you  intend  logical 
relations  that  you  have  not  expressed  and  that  your  sentence  has  some- 
how lost  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  your  thought.  If  so,  what  you  need 
is  a  self-imposed  training  for  better  form.  Just  as  the  athlete  trains 
ascetically  (which  means  athletically)  for  his  race  until  he  has  acquired 
suppleness  and  ease  and  sureness  of  movement,  so  you  can  train  your 
sentence-sense.  This  discipline,  never  easy,  and  for  some  stern,  is 
worth  all  it  costs.  Years  of  teaching  have  yet  to  show  us  the  student 
who  undertook  such  training  who  did  not  almost  at  once  improve 
markedly  in  style.  As  you  learn  to  weigh  your  ideas  to  determine  which 
are  more  and  which  less  important,  subordinating  and  compressing  those 
of  less  interest  and  saving  the  main  predicating  verb  for  the  statement 
of  your  main  idea,  you  will  find  your  effort  for  clearer,  more  exact  ex- 
pression in  a  mysterious  way  clarifying  your  thought.  Happily  the  process 
works  both  ways;  for  as  your  thought  grows  clearer  to  you  in  all  its 
parts  and  shadings  of  meaning,  you  begin  to  phrase  it  in  more  supple, 
easy,  forceful  sentences.  And,  as  with  the  athlete,  the  growth  in  deftness 
and  grace  is  steady  up  to  a  peak;  though  you  can  hardly,  in  one  year  of 
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composition,  master  the  style  you  would  like  to  use,  you  will  be  "com- 
posing" all  your  life.  Your  capacity  for  a  rich  and  varied  experience, 
your  native  intelligence,  and  your  perseverance  in  self-cultivation  will 
determine  what  is  your  peak  in  expression.  Without  some  self-imposed 
discipline  in  writing  more  effective  sentences,  you  cannot  even  begin  to 
strengthen  your  style;  with  it  as  a  basis,  you  can  move  steadily  forward 
toward  greater  clearness,  economy,  variety,  and  forcefulness. 

Training  for  Better  Form  in  Sentences 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with  certain  common-sense  principles — with 
unity,  with  economy,  with  co-operation  between  the  various  elements  in 
a  sentence  and  between  sentences  in  a  paragraph,  and  with  emphasis.  It  is 
deliberately  restricted  in  scope  and  purpose  so  that  you  may  focus  your 
attention  upon  the  points  most  worth  mastering.  It  is  not  a  complete 
treatment  of  all  the  possible  types  of  effective  sentences  or  a  study  of  all 
the  sorts  of  errors  which  make  poor  runner-sentences.  It  considers  some 
candidates  for  your  paragraph  track-team  that  ought  not  be  permitted  to 
wear  your  colors;  it  describes  other  runners  who  should  do  well  in  your 
thought-relay.  Its  aim  is  to  awaken  your  interest  in  sentences  as  a  means 
to  a  clear,  pleasing  expression  of  your  personality  and  as  a  forceful,  per- 
suasive way  of  communication  with  your  reader;  and  to  arouse  your 
ambition  to  write  sentences  with  athletic  suppleness,  strength,  and  grace. 

Finding  the  Nucleus  of  Predication 

Almost  every  poor  type  of  sentence  that  you  write  results  from  your 
failure  to  determine  what  is  the  nucleus  of  predication.  The  term,  which 
we  borrow  from  Professor  Robert  M.  Gay,  is  worth  a  moment's  notice. 
The  word  nucleus  has  many  meanings:  in  anatomy  it  means  generally  a 
group  of  nerve  cells  in  the  brain;  in  astronomy,  the  smaller,  brighter, 
and  denser  part  of  the  head  of  a  comet;  in  biology,  to  quote  Webster, 
"An  organ  present  in  the  protoplasm  of  most  plant  and  animal  cells, 
and  regarded  as  the  essential  agent  in  their  constructive  metabolism, 
growth,  and  reproduction  and  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  charac- 
ters"; in  organic  chemistry,  again  quoting  Webster,  "a  characteristic  and 
stable  complex  of  atoms  to  which  other  atoms  may  be  variously  attached." 
Every  one  of  these  rather  difficult  definitions  helps  to  clarify  the  mean- 
ing of  nucleus  in  Professor  Gay's  term,  the  nucleus  of  predication.  What 
it  sums  up  to  is  simply  this:  the  kernel,  the  meat,  the  essence  of  a  state- 
ment. This  means  not  only  your  grammatical  subject  and  your  gram- 
matical predicate,  but  every  essential  modifier  and  complement  that 
qualify,    but   do   not   amplify   merely   picturesquely    or    dramatically    or 
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factually  that  all-important  assertion  of  the  predicating  verb.  You  cannot 
say  anything  you  wish  effectively  until  you  know  enough  grammar  to  fix 
firmly  upon  your  logical  subject  and  your  logical  predicate.  The  who  or 
what  of  which  you  assert  something  is  seldom  one  word  or  even  one 
phrase,  and  your  predication  is  almost  never  a  single  verb.  Restrictive 
words,  phrases,  and  clauses  are  an  essential  part  of  either  or  both  the 
logical  subject  or  the  logical  predicate.  Adverbial  clauses  of  comparison 
and  degree  are  always  integral,  or  organic,  as  are  also  noun  clauses.  Many 
phrases  qualifying  and  limiting  the  meaning  of  nouns  or  verbs  are  es- 
sential to  the  nucleus  of  predication;  complements  of  both  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs  are  needed  for  the  full  sense  of  the  assertion.  If,  for 
instance,  you  wrote,  "I  think  that  winter  sunsets  are  more  beautiful  than 
summer  (sunsets),"  your  predication  is  not  think,  but  the  entire  sen- 
tence— the  noun  clause  and  the  clause  of  comparison  dependent  upon 
more  beautiful.  If  you  wrote,  "My  'pre-med'  brother  Harry  sometimes 
likes  to  annoy  Dad  by  posing  as  an  agnostic,  quoting  all  the  smart  sayings 
of  his  pathology  professor,  and  none  of  the  wise  comments  of  the  dean, 
whom  he  really  reveres,"  everything  up  to  quoting  is  your  predication 
about  Harry;  everything  up  to  that  point  clarifies  your  statement;  every- 
thing after  it  amplifies  it  and  makes  it  more  interest'ng.  In  the  following 
sentences  we  have  italicized  the  log'cal  subject  and  the  logical  predicate 
and  have  named  important  complements  and  modifiers. 

Sir  Arthur  S.  Eddington,   in   "The  Nature  of  the  Physical  World," 
writes:     "The    frank    realization    that    physical    science    is     concerned 

(Restrictive  relative  clause) 
with  a  world  of  shadows  is  one  of  the  most 


(Logical  subject)  (Copula)  (Compl  ment  of  copula  with  modifiers, 

significant  of  recent  advances."  Stevenson,  again  using  the  most  lifeless 

forming  logical  predicate) 

of  our  verbs,  be,  gives  us  in  "An  Apology  for  Idlers":  "A  happy  man  or 

(Logical   subject) 
woman  is  a  better  thing  to  find  than  a  five-pound  note."  You  cannot  take 

(Logical  predicate) 
the  adjective  happy  out  of  your  subject  and  have  a  sensible  sentence; 
you  cannot  remove  a  better  thing  from  the  predicate  or  the  modifying 
infinitive  or  the  restrictive  clause  of  comparison,  for  every  element  is 
essential  to  the  nucleus  of  predication.  In  Bertrand  Russell's  sentence 
below,  the  grammatical  subject  (the  expletive  There')  and  the  verb  can 
be  need  not  only  the  predicate  nouns  freedom  and  demo€racy  to  make 
chem  mean  something,  but  the  restrictive  adjective  no  and  the  important 
true  modified  by  the  essential  time-clause  beginning  with  until,   itself 
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with  a  subject  modified  by  a  restrictive  relative  clause  introduced  by  who: 
"There  can  be  no  real  freedom  or  democracy  until  the  men  who  do  the 

(Verb)  (The  real   subject) 

work  in  a  business  also  control  its  management."  We  might  go  on  at 

(This,   with   the  verb,   is    the  logical  predicate) 

considerable  length  illustrating  various  grammatical  elements  which 
always  constitute  part  of  the  logical  subject  and  the  logical  predicate. 
Perhaps  a  paragraph  from  Huxley's  essay,  "What  is  Education?"  com- 
paring life  to  a  game  of  chess,  and  built,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the 
unpromising  verb  be,  will  clarify  this  concept  of  the  nucleus  of  predi- 
cation. 

Yet  it  is  a  very  plain  and  elementary  truth,  that  the  life,  the  fortune,  and  the 
happiness  of  every  one  of  us,  and,  more  or  less,  of  those  who  are  connected 
with  us,  do  depend  upon  our  knowing  something  of  the  rules  of  a  game  in- 
finitely more  difficult  and  complicated  than  chess.  It  is  a  game  which  has 
been  played  for  untold  ages,  every  man  or  woman  of  us  being  one  of  the  two 
piayers  in  a  game  of  his  or  her  own.  The  chessboard  is  the  world,  the  pieces 
are  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  the  rules  of  the  game  are  what  we  call 
the  laws  of  Nature.  The  player  on  the  other  side  is  hidden  from  us.  We  know 
that  his  play  is  always  fair,  just  and  patient.  But  also  we  know,  to  our  cost, 
that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake,  or  makes  the  smallest  allowance  for  igno- 
rance. To  the  man  who  plays  well  the  highest  stakes  are  paid,  with  that  sort 
of  overflowing  generosity  with  which  the  strong  shows  delight  in  strength. 
And  one  who  plays  ill  is  checkmated — without  haste,  but  without  remorse. 

One  might  call  the  nucleus  of  predication  in  Huxley's  opening  sentence 
"The  life,  the  fortune,  and  the  happiness  of  every  one  of  us  depend  on 
our  knowing  the  rules  of  a  game  more  difficult  than  chess."  In  his  next 
sentence,  Huxley  makes  one  statement,  but  suppresses  the  second,  com- 
pressing it  into  a  grammatical  element  of  lesser  weight,  an  absolute 
construction,  which,  however,  receives  sufficient  emphasis  because  it  oc- 
cupies the  strongest  position  in  a  sentence — the  end.  Huxley  might  have 
put  into  his  third  sentence,  built  of  three  co-ordinate  statements,  some 
description  of  "the  player  on  the  other  side";  but  he  reasoned  much  too 
clearly  to  make  that  mistake.  He  wanted  to  stress  that  player,  Nature: 
in  one  sentence,  suggesting  that  Nature  may  be  our  possible  opponent; 
in  another  that  "he"  is  fair  in  his  play;  and  in  still  another  that  he  is 
inexorably  stern.  And,  lest  we  should  still  miss  the  force  of  his  powerful 
analogy,  he  expands  it  further,  stating  first  what  happens  to  him  who 
plays  well,  and,  last,  what  befalls  him  who  plays  ill.  Superb  as  the  whole 
paragraph  is  in  conception  and  execution,  it  is  easy  to  mar  it  by  breaking 
up  even  a  single  sentence   into   separate,   and   quite   false  predications. 
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We  may  spoil  Huxley's  sixth  sentence,  for  instance,  in  this  fashion: 
"But  also  we  know  some  things  to  our  cost.  A  He  never  overlooks  a 
mistake.  A  He  never  makes  the  slightest  allowance  for  ignorance." 
But  our  three  primer  sentences  waste  time  in  the  italicized  words;  the 
carets  indicate  omitted  connectives  needed  to  indicate  important  logical 
relations.  Huxley  knew  exactly  how  much  of  the  paragraph-relay  he 
meant  each  sentence  to  run;  though  he  employs  the  colorless  verbs 
is,  are,  he  gives  them  life  by  filling  them  out  with  a  concrete  noun;  even 
the  verbs  in  the  passive  voice  are  exact  and  vivid.  The  sentences  move 
at  varying  speeds,  but  each  strides  along  surely,  the  last  finishing  in 
triumph  at  the  tape — "without  haste,  but  without  remorse." 

Sentence  Runners  Good  and  Bad 
The  Primer  Sentence:  The  Runner  Who  Starts  and  Stops 

It  would  be  good  practice  for  those  among  you  who  are  addicted  to 
the  use  of  the  "drooping"  verb  be  in  primer,  "run-on,"  or  excessively 
co-ordinated  sentences,  for  one  month  mercilessly  to  delete  it  from  your 
writing.  Even  an  occasional  reference  to  Huxley's  paragraph  should 
persuade  you  that  the  verb  is  useful  only  when  you  employ  it  to  intro- 
duce an  idea  of  marked  interest  or  importance.  If  you  are  an  average 
college  freshman,  you  do  not  so  much  use  be  as  misuse  and  abuse  it, 
predicating  with  the  tired  old  verb  all  sorts  of  assertions  it  should  not 
be  asked  to  make — calling  attention  to  such  relatively  inconsequential 
details  as  material,  cost,  type,  number,  size,  color,  and  location.  The 
delusion  and  the  snare  that  lurk  in  this  colorless  verb  tempt  you  to 
continue  writing  jerky,  ineffectual  primer  sentences,  many  of  which  are 
mere  false  predications,  loosely  meandering  sentences  without  direction 
or  plan.  The  primer  sentence  and  the  illogical  compound  sentence  on  the 
and  he  pattern  are  candidates  for  your  paragraph-team  who  have  lost 
every  relay  they  ever  attempted.  One  of  the  primer  sentences  and  one 
of  the  main  clauses  of  this  loose  compound  sentence  are  almost  sure  to 
contain  a  minor  idea  posing  as  a  main  one. 

Why  Predicate  Minor  Qualifying  Details? 

When  a  predication  is  useless  or  false,  it  merely  calls  the  reader's 
attention  to  its  insignificance  and  absurdity.  For  instance,  it  is  like  for- 
getting the  rapid  silent  reading  you  have  learned  at  such  pains  to  spell 
out  a  sentence  in  "I-see-the-cat"  fashion  to  write,  "We  have  a  handsome 
new  car.  It  is  a  Nash,"  when  you  might  compress  these  statements  to 
read  "We  have  a  handsome  new  Nash."  It  is  no  more  necessary  to  predi- 
cate material,  as  a  rule,  than  it  is  to  waste  a  statement  on  type,  kind,  and 
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species,  as  in  the  preceding  sentence.  Ruling  out  the  deadwood  //  is 
in  the  second  sentence  and  telescoping  the  two  statements  into  one  fairly 
respectable  sentence,  instead  of  writing,  "We  are  very  fond  of  our  out- 
door fireplace.  It  is  built  of  stones  we  gathered  from  a  broken-down 
stone  fence,"  you  may  word  it,  "We  are  fond  of  our  outdoor  fireplace 
built  of  stones  gathered  from  a  broken-down  stone  fence."  There  is 
an  absurd  insistence  upon  the  doubtful  importance  of  both  kind  and  cost 
in  the  sentence-series  that  follows:  "I  bought  a  second-hand  typewriter 
last  week.  It's  a  Remington  portable.  It's  in  excellent  condition.  And 
it  cost  only  thirty  dollars."  You  might  write,  more  economically  and 
sensibly,  "Last  week  [for  that  time-element  is  best  tucked  in  at  the  be- 
ginning of  your  sentence]  I  bought  for  only  thirty  dollars  a  second-hand 
Remington  portable  in  excellent  condition."  Similarly,  there  is  no  ap- 
parent need  for  two  predications  to  drive  home  to  the  reader's  mind  the 
notion  that  your  summer  cottage  is  small:  "Our  summer  cottage  is  quite 
small.  It  is  not  much  larger  than  the  living  room  of  our  city  apartment." 
You  will  express  the  same  idea  more  effectively  by  ruling  out  the  dead- 
wood  predication,  //  is,  expressing  the  predicate  adjective  small  in  the 
form  of  the  attributive  tiny,  and  tightening  the  two  statements  in  such 
a  sentence  as,  "Our  tiny  summer  cottage  is  not  much  larger  than  the 
living  room  of  our  city  apartment."  When  a  student  writes,  "1  thought 
the  site  of  the  camp  charming.  It  is  situated  on  a  hilly  slope  overlooking 
Lake  George,"  after  remarking  that  it  violates  economy  to  say  that  a 
site  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  Lake  George  or  anywhere  else,  we  may- 
suggest  that  he  revise  his  sentences  to  read,  "The  site  of  the  camp — a 
hilly  slope  overlooking  Lake  George — is  charming."  A  student,  perhaps 
justifiably  ecstatic  over  her  new  bedroom  curtains,  writes,  "Mother 
bought  me  some  new  bedroom  curtains.  You  know,  I  adore  chintz.  And 
they  are  the  loveliest  pale  green!"  We  may  tactfully  admit  that  the  cur- 
tains may  well  deserve  three  sentences,  one  of  them  an  exclamation,  but, 
with  pedagogic  conscientiousness,  insinuate  that  the  student  may  de- 
scribe them  thus:  "Mother  bought  me  some  lovely,  pale-green  chintz 
curtains  for  my  bedroom,"  or  that  we  think  not  bad  (for  she  dotes  upon 
those  curtains!)  "Mother  bought  me  the  loveliest  pale-green  bedroom 
curtains  you've  ever  seen!" 

Color  and  physical  features,  however,  sometimes  are  so  important  in  a 
description  of  a  place  or  a  person  that  we  hesitate  to  include  them  among 
those  details  which  seldom  need  predication.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
justification  for  such  a  sentence-series  as  this:  "Helen  has  magnificent 
auburn  hair,  I  admit.  But  her  complexion  does  not  go  with  it.  Her  skin  is 
so  dull  and  lifeless.  Her  eyes  are  pale  blue.  Her  whole  appearance  is 
washed-out   and    lifeless,    quite   unattractive,    I    think."    Conceding   that 
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poor  Helen  deserves  such  a  description,  would  she  not  be  described  as 
surely  and  much  more  economically  by  omitting  the  drooping  verb  has 
(almost  as  serious  an  offender  as  is  and  are),  by  tightening  up  the  primer 
sentences  into  a  complex  sentence  which  expresses  the  idea  of  minor 
importance,  and  by  spending  your  main  predication  upon  the  fact  that 
she  is  unattractive?  Your  sentence  might  then  read:  "Though  Helen 
has  magnificent  auburn  hair,  her  dull  skin  and  her  pale-blue  eyes 
give  her  a  washed-out,  lifeless,  unattractive  appearance."  Those  among 
you  who  remember  the  inconsequential  details  mentioned  early  in  this 
paragraph  will  perceive  that,  boring  as  this  exposition  must  have  been 
to  many  of  you,  we  have  pursued  it  to  the  bitter  end. 

Compressing  or  Subordinating  "And  He"  Sentences 

Though  we  should  really  prefer  to  drop  the  subject  of  that  bad  style 
which  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  drooping  verbs,  we  must  first  consider 
briefly  the  all-too-familiar  and  he,  and  she,  and  it,  and  they  patterns 
which,  used  with  colorless  verbs,  need  subordination  or  compression. 
Often  the  first  statement  precedes  the  first  in  time  and  so  is  a  mere  pre- 
liminary to  it,  or  sometimes  the  first  is  causal;  or  the  second  may  be  the 
relatively  less  important  idea.  Whatever  logical  relations  between  his  two 
statements  the  writer  of  such  loose  compound  sentences  intends,  he 
almost  never  succeeds  in  expressing  them,  and  his  main  idea  is  sure  to 
suffer.  If,  for  instance,  you  had  written,  "We  visited  the  Grand  Canyon 
last  summer,  and  it  is  indeed  an  awe-inspiring  sight,"  you  would  un- 
consciously have  understressed  the  grandeur  of  this  famous  view  by 
spending  a  predication  upon  the  preliminary  detail  of  the  time  of  your 
visit  to  the  Grand  Canyon.  You  can  revise  the  sentence  by  phrasing  the 
time  detail  in  a  relative  clause,  thus:  "The  Grand  Canyon,  which  we 
visited  on  our  western  trip  last  summer,  is  indeed  an  awe-inspiring 
spectacle."  Though  the  more  perspicacious  among  you  will  agree  that 
the  relative  clause  possibly  mars  the  unified  effect  of  the  sentence,  which 
needs  to  be  amplified  by  one  or  more  descriptive  details,  you  will 
concur  with  us,  we  trust,  in  the  conviction  that  the  second  sentence  is 
far  better  than  the  first.  If  we  build  the  appositive  "bridge"  from  Stein- 
way  to  gift  in  the  following  ineptly  co-ordinated  sentence,  we  instantly 
improve  it:  "Nell's  father  has  given  her  a  new  Steinway  for  her  birthday, 
and  what  a  rich,  brilliant  tone  it  has!"  changes  to  "Nell's  new  Steinway — 
a  birthday  gift  {appositive']  from  her  father — has  a  rich,  brilliant  tone." 
Sometimes  the  student,  by  his  use  of  the  appositive  "bridge,"  shows 
clearly  that  he  is  training  his  sentence-sense,  but  slips  from  old  habit  into 
an  unnecessary  and  he  pattern,  as  here:  "Mr.  Harbison,  a  college  chum 
[appositive]  of  Dad's  was  a  construction  engineer  in  the  Argentine  for 
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several  years,  and  he  also  worked  a  while  in  Mexico."  All  this  student 
need  do  is  to  change  to  two  co-ordinate  verbs,  "Mr.  Harbison,  a  college 
chum  \appositive~\  of  Dad's,  was  for  several  years  a  construction  engineer 
in  the  Argentine,  and  also  worked  for  a  while  in  Mexico."  If  one  of 
the  two  co-ordinated  verbs  predicates  an  idea  of  lesser  weight,  he  may 
subordinate  it,  thus:  "Mr.  Harbison,  a  college  chum  of  Dad's,  who 
worked  [subordinate  verb']  for  a  while  in  Mexico,  was  [main  verb] 
for  several  years  a  construction  engineer  in  the  Argentine."  The 
simplest  version,  though  not  perhaps  the  one  the  student  intended,  is: 
"Mr.  Harbison,  a  college  chum  of  Dad's,  has  worked  as  a  construction 
engineer  both  in  Mexico  and  the  Argentine."  In  all  this  array  of  rather 
childish  sentences,  we  have  aimed  at  driving  home  one  principle:  Save 
the  nucleus  of  predication  for  an  interesting  and  important  detail  or  idea; 
don't  waste  it  on  ideas  which  are  subsidiary,  preliminary,  and  minor  in 
significance. 

A  Digression  on  Discipline 
We  have  been  looking  critically  at  two  types  of  sentences  on  the  para- 
graph team  which  seldom  make  even  fair  runners — the  aptly  nicknamed 
primer  sentence,  in  which,  feeling  for  expression,  the  writer  sets  down 
a  part  of  his  idea  as  if  it  were  the  whole,  and  the  loose  and  wasteful 
and  he  compound  sentence.  Neither  one  displays  logic  or  art;  each  dis- 
closes an  immaturity  of  phrasing  which  lags  far  behind  the  student's 
knowledge,  intelligence,  and  "experiencing  nature."  Before  proceeding 
to  the  consideration  of  other  poor-runner  types — the  run-on  sentence, 
the  fragmentary,  or  half-sentence,  the  excessively  co-ordinated  one,  and 
the  grotesque  sentence  with  "up-side-down"  subordination — we  think 
it  wise  to  concede  that  some  of  these  types  are  employed  not  only  in 
familiar  speech,  but  in  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books.  When,  how- 
ever, skilled  writers  use  them,  they  are  fully  aware  that  they  are  writing 
"run-ons"  or  fragments  or  long,  loosely  co-ordinated  sentences,  and  em- 
ploy them  for  a  deliberate  and  usually  justifiable  artistic  effect.  Some  of 
you  who  have  studied  harmony  and  remember  the  irksome  prohibition 
of  consecutive  fifths  and  octaves  in  any  two  parts  no  doubt  approve 
Beethoven's  rebellious  saying,  "The  rules  forbid  this  succession  of  chords. 
Very  well,  /  allow  it!"  and  are  inclined  to  smile  at  the  horrified  ex- 
clamation of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  "There  is  Satan  in  this  young 
man!"  But  also,  toward  the  close  of  his  electrifying  career,  the  dying 
Beethoven  pored  over  the  scores  of  that  formal  genius,  Handel.  When 
you  have  learned  the  rules,  like  any  artist,  you  are  free  to  break  them. 
When  you  have  learned  to  write  without  using  certain  sentence-types 
upon  which  you  now  depend  too  much — when  you  know,  that  is,  what 
effects  you  can  and  cannot  get  with  fragmentary  sentences  or  loosely  co- 
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ordinated  ones — you  will  have  learned  discrimination  and  may  use  them 
as  freely  as  you  please. 

What  To  Predicate 

Certain  details  or  ideas,  of  course,  deserve  or  demand  the  emphasis 
given  by  the  short  sentence,  or  should  at  least  be  the  nucleus  of  predica- 
tion. In  exposition  each  main  point  should  be  predicated  in  a  main  clause, 
as  should  also  every  important  illustration  and  specific  instance.  In  per- 
sonal writing,  such  as  autobiography  and  anecdotes,  and  in  fiction,  the 
stress  of  the  main  verb  should  fall  on  important  descriptive  details,  upon 
physical  action,  upon  moments  of  strong  feeling,  and,  of  course,  upon 
such  tragic  matters  as  sickness  and  death. 

The  Sprinter  Sentencf 
The  primer  sentence  may  have  seemed  to  some  of  you  merely  a  short 
sentence;  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  sentence  at  all,  though  it  wears 
the  grammatical  disguise  of  one,  but  only  part  of  a  nucleus  of  predication. 
It  is  a  jerky,  ineffectual  runner,  hardly  getting  under  way  before  it  stops; 
then  starting  and  stopping  again,  in  a  half-hearted,  indecisive  fashion. 
The  effective  short  sentence  is  a  true  sprinter,  who  with  his  dash  and 
verve  may  be  a  bit  flamboyant.  The  short,  nervous,  emphatic  sentence  is 
very  much  the  vogue  today;  it  serves  for  a  topic-sentence  paragraph,  a 
transitional,  or  a  clinching  paragraph.  Like  all  powerful  things,  if 
sparingly  used,  it  is  all  the  more  effective.  As  can  no  other  type  of  sen- 
tence, it  can  best  convey  a  single  striking  descriptive  or  characterizing 
detail,  the  significance  of  one  moment  of  drama,  the  rapier-thrust  of 
irony  and  epigram.  It  can  stride  with  superb  ease  from  one  paragraph 
to  the  next  or  summarize  the  whole  meaning  of  a  chapter  or  a  story.  For 
rememberable  things  there  is  indeed  nothing  to  rival  the  short  sentence. 
In  "The  Shifting  Center  of  Morality,"  Stuart  P.  Sherman  has  a  sentence 
which  is  the  topic  for  five  paragraphs  that  follow:  "Morality  has  two 
principal  centers."  One  of  our  students  caught  the  essence  of  a  pompous 
personality  in  this  bit  of  description:  "Her  teeth  marched  across  the 
lower  part  of  her  face  in  solemn  procession."  Edith  Wharton  closes 
"The  Eyes"  with  a  short  sentence  that  has  complete  finality:  "Frenham, 
his  face  still  hidden,  did  not  stir."  For  the  reader  of  Katharine 
Mansfield's  "The  Fly,"  two  short  sentences  sum  up  the  whole  meaning 
of  the  story — "The  fly  was  dead,"  and  "For  the  life  of  him  he  could 
not  remember."  The  epigram  must  reach  its  mark  quickly,  as  Sheridan's 
does  in  "Easy  writing  makes  curst  hard  reading,"  and  Stevenson's  in 
"To  marry  is  to  domesticate  the  Recording  Angel."  Poetry,  of  course, 
abounds  in  memorable  short  sentences  from  Shakespeare's  "Ripeness 
is  all"  to  Lanier's  "Music  is  love  in  search  of  a  word." 
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Today  many  current  essays,  biographies,  and  stories  use  the  short, 
nervous  sentence;  if  you  pick  up  a  current  issue  of  Harper's,  you  will 
notice  how  frequently  such  sentences  are  used.  The  great  popularity  of  the 
short,  crisp  sentence  may  be  the  natural  result  of  a  taste  formed  by 
modern  journalistic  style;  certainly  it  is  one  concomitant  of  our  high-speed 
civilization.  Much  of  the  style  of  Time  magazine  is  as  jazzy  as  Bennie 
Goodman's  band.  Sometimes,  however,  a  series  of  short  sentences,  each 
reaching  for  emphasis,  tires  the  ear  and  the  mind.  Emphasis,  after  all, 
depends  upon  the  quiet  statement  or  understressing  of  certain  ideas  so 
that  the  vivid  and  dramatic  may  stand  out  in  strong  contrast;  one  cannot 
be  constantly  emphatic.  And  it  is  possible  that  another  age,  not  absorbed 
by  the  problems  which  are  the  material  for  so  much  of  our  current  writing, 
will  prefer  to  this  nervous,  high-keyed  style  a  more  leisurely  rhythm. 

Permissible  Fragments 
The  half-sentence,  or  fragmentary  sentence,  which  has  certain  legiti- 
mate uses,  in  most  student  themes  merely  indicates  the  fact  that  the 
writer  has  not  recognized  an  incomplete  idea  as  incomplete.  Fragmentary 
sentences  which  are  permissible  or  even  necessary  are  commands  or  re- 
quests, with  the  subject  unexpressed;  conversational  bits  and  responsives 
like  "Yes,  of  course,"  "No,  indeed,"  "Coming,  Mother";  exclamations, 
as  in  "What  a  pity!"  or  "Too  bad!";  social  formulas,  like  "Charmed  to 
see  you  again!";  diary  notes,  in  which  the  fragment  may  be  only  a  sub- 
ject or  a  predicate  or  a  phrase,  as  in  "Mary  here  today.  Wearing  a  be- 
coming toque  of  brown  suede.  Her  mother  much  better.  Pleasant  chat." 
The  style  last  illustrated  is  much  like  the  telegraphic,  and  is  never  legiti- 
mate even  in  informal  writing.  There  are  also  transitional  fragments, 
used  in  closely  knit  exposition  and  argument,  particularly  in  debate,  such 
as  "One  final  word,"  "So  much  for  the  negative,"  "Now  for  the  other 
side  of  the  question,"  "To  proceed,"  "To  sum  up."  There  is  also  the 
appositional  sentence-fragment,  harking  back  to  a  sentence  immediately 
preceding  or  to  the  thought  of  an  entire  paragraph,  as  in  "This  was  the 
gist  of  Culver's  whole  speech.    And  a  gross  exaggeration  this!" 

Artistic  Fragments 

In  narration  and  description  the  drooping  verbs  be  and  have  are  often 
omitted,  and  in  the  verbless  sentence  resulting  the  sense-impressions  are 
conveyed  with  quick  brushlike  strokes.  In  his  wonderful  story,  "The 
Man  Who  Saw  through  Heaven,"  for  instance,  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele 
writes  of  the  quest  for  Diana:  "Six  villages:  M'nann,  Leika,  Leikapo, 
Shamba,  Little  Tara,  and  Tara,  culminating  in  the  apotheosis  of  Tara 
Hill.  Six  stops  for  the  night  on  the  road  it  had  cost  Diana  as  many  months 
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to  cover  in  his  singular  pilgrimage  to  his  inevitable  goal.  Or  in  his  flight 
to  it.  Yes,  his  stampede";  and  later  on,  Steele  writes:  "More  concrete 
and  ever  more  concrete.  The  immemorial  compromise  with  the  human 
hunger  for  a  symbol  to  see  with  the  eyes,  touch  with  the  hands.  Hierarchy 
after  hierarchy  of  little  mud  effigies — one  could  see  the  necessity  pushing 
the  man."  Grandpa  Tolliver,  in  Louis  Bromneld's  Possession,  muses  in 
sentences  which  are  often  verbless:  "Old?  Yes,  he  felt  very  old  tonight 
.  .  .  What  was  it  like  to  die?  Just  a  passing  out  probably,  into  some- 
thing vast  and  dark.  Oblivion!  .  .  .  Oblivion,  where  you  were  nothing 
and  had  no  mind  and  no  memory  and  no  books.  .  .  .  Just  nothingness 
and  eternal  peace.  .  .  ."1  Events  which  occur  in  rapid,  exciting  suc- 
cession are  sometimes  rendered  effectively  in  sentences  without  subjects: 
"The  icy  gusts  swirled  around  the  old  house.  Smote  at  it  angrily.  Buffeted 
it.  Clutched  at  the  loose  shingles  of  the  roof.  Tore  them  off,  all  the 
while  howling,  'You  can't  escape  me!  You  can't  escape  me!'  ' 

Fragments  to  Shun:  Lame  Runners 

Fragmentary  sentences  of  the  sort  just  quoted  are  used  deliberately 
for  certain  artistic  effects;  if  you  wish  to  imitate  them,  you  should  give 
a  marginal  reference  to  this  chapter  so  that  your  instructor  will  know 
that  you  mean  to  use  a  fragment.  But,  to  repeat,  the  fragmentary  sen- 
tences in  most  student  themes  are  neither  artistic  nor  respectable:  they  are 
only  subordinate  clauses  or  phrases  or  groups  of  words  which  pose  as 
complete  statements.  There  is  certainly  nothing  effective  about  the 
italicized  fragments  that  follow:  "The  book  was  soiled  and  dog-eared. 
From  age,  of  course" ;  "So  that  the  short-wave  program  did  not  come 
over  clearly" ;  "Which  was  just  what  he  had  intended" ;  "With  never  a 
thought  of  all  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered" ;  "We  were  all  there. 
Fourteen  of  us.  Not  one  absent" ;  "Trying  his  best  to  lead  his  class  in 
math" ;  "I  love  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  That  symbol  of  American  aspira- 
tion." If  without  the  italics  you  would  not  have  recognized  the  italicized 
expressions  as  fragments,  you  should  make  a  thorough  review  of  gram- 
mar; for  this  error,  if  habitual,  is  properly  a  "flunking  error."  It  is  not 
a  persistent  one  in  most  themes,  but  merely  an  occasional  careless  slip. 
Careful  thinking  and  patient  revision  of  your  themes  will  weed  it  out 
of  your  work. 

First  Principles  for  Better  Form:   Subordination  and 
Compression 
Of  the  devices  which  make  for  clear,  supple,  strong  sentences,   sub- 
ordination and  compression  are  the  surest  and  most  powerful.  Subordina- 

1  By   permission   of   Frederick   A.   Stokes   Co.,   Inc.,   publishers. 
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tion  consists,  as  you  know,  in  placing  in  grammatical  elements  of  lesser 
weight  and  importance  those  details  which,  though  interesting  in  them- 
selves and  helpful  to  your  main  idea,  are  not  of  prime  value.  Subordina- 
tion implies,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  complex  sentence,  containing  at 
least  one  subordinate  clause.  Compression  is  merely  the  reduction  of 
such  subordinate  clauses  to  phrases  or  to  a  single  word — it  is  subordina- 
tion carried  to  the  nth  degree.  As  a  playgoer's  interest  centers  upon  the 
action  of  the  play,  not  upon  settings  or  costumes  or  the  incidental  music 
between  the  acts,  so  the  reader's  attention  should  not  be  centered  upon 
relatively  minor  matters — upon  ideas  of  time,  place,  manner,  condition, 
and  concession;  upon  details  of  size  or  number,  number  or  arrangement, 
color  or  material  or  cost.  Many  adverbial  relations,  such  as  time,  place, 
cause,  condition,  and  concession,  fall  most  naturally  into  the  place  of 
sentence-opener.  Once  they  are  ir,  the  sentence  can  get  into  its  stride, 
moving  with  sureness  and  ease.  Sumetimes  subsidiary  ideas  may  be  tucked 
in  at  some  convenient  point  in  the  sentence;  but  the  sentence,  though 
thus  somewhat  slowed  up  in  movement,  need  not  stop  running.  You 
cannot  practice  subordination  and  compression  without  noting  the  greater 
driving  force  of  your  sentences  and  without  experiencing  the  joy  of  say- 
ing more  deftly  than  before  what  you  wish  to  say. 

The  Lackadaisical   "Upside-Down"   Subordination 

You  have  heard  that  effective  subordination  lies  in  putting  into  sub- 
ordinate clauses,  or,  if  possible,  into  prepositional  or  participial  phrases 
those  details  which  are  preliminary  or  merely  incidental  to  the  main  idea. 
Most  of  us  sometimes  violate  this  principle  by  using  "upside-down  sub- 
ordination," that  is,  by  giving  the  important  idea  to  a  when-clause  which 
trails  loosely  after  an  unimportant  main  predication.  This  easy,  natural 
type  of  sentence,  if  not  used  to  excess,  is  not  objectionable  in  informal 
style.  You  would  not  misunderstand  the  meaning,  for  instance,  but 
would  make  the  required  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  main  to  the  sub- 
ordinate predication,  if  one  were  to  say,  "I  was  walking  down  Fifth 
Avenue  yesterday  afternoon  when  I  caught  sight  of  a  plane  overhead 
drawing  a  smoke  silhouette  of  a  girl."  Let  us  imagine  a  Dick  Graham 
possessed  (if  we  may  indulge  in  some  fantastic  co-ordination)  of 
a  "co-ed  flame"  who  makes  him  the  envy  of  his  roommate,  an  ailing 
father,  and  an  ambition  to  become  a  research  chemist.  Dick,  deep  in 
study  for  his  organic  chemistry  examination  on  the  morrow,  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  summons  to  the  telephone.  In  telling  Dick's  story,  shall  we 
write,  "Dick  Graham  was  studying  concentratedly  for  his  chemistry  ex- 
amination when  he  was  called  to  the  phone"?  Suppose  the  telephone  call 
is  from  Leonore,  reminding  him,  with  hauteur  or  shrill  vexation  (accord- 
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ing  to  the  lady's  temperament  and  breeding)  that  he  has  failed  to  keep 
an  engagement  with  her  for  that  evening?  Is  it  not  at  least  a  slight  anti- 
climax so  casually  to  introduce  this  telephone  call  which  is  sure  tem- 
porarily to  wreck  Dick's  ambition  to  head  his  chemistry  class?  Or  suppose 
that  Dick's  father  is  so  seriously  ill  that  Dick  is  bidden  to  take  the  first 
train  home.  In  both  these  instances,  the  telephone  call  is  the  thing  to  em- 
phasize; Dick's  study  is  purely  subsidiary  and  incidental.  To  reduce  the 
instance  to  pure  absurdity,  if  we  wrote  "Dick  Graham  was  studying 
concentratedly  for  his  chemistry  examination  when  he  was  taken  with  a 
severe  heart  attack,"  we  should  expect  the  alert  reader  to  pause  in 
shocked  amazement.  A  heart  attack  is  a  matter  for  the  main  predication; 
"boning"  for  an  exam  is  a  mere  accompanying  circumstance,  calling  for 
no  more  than  a  subordinate  or  compressed  clause,  as,  "While  studying  for 
a  chemistry  exam,  Dick  Graham  suffered  a  severe  heart  attack."  In  fact, 
we  should  here  not  think  of  weakening  the  force  of  the  main  statement 
by  any  "setting,"  but  should  place  that  setting  in  a  sentence  of  its  own — 
amplified  by  descriptive  details.  When  a  student,  in  relating  an  exciting 
adventure  with  a  burglar  or  a  scare  occasioned  by  his  youngest  brother, 
begins,  "I  was  all  alone  last  Friday  night,  listening  to  the  radio  'Detec- 
tive Hour'  when  I  heard  someone  trying  to  open  the  kitchen  window," 
we  do  not  grow  tense  with  excitement.  We  have  heard  that  pattern  be- 
fore; we  know  that  it  promises  no  thrills.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
we  may  be  on  the  trail  of  a  good  story  when  we  read,  "Last  Friday  night, 
as  I  was  alone  in  the  house,  listening  to  the  radio  'Detective  Hour,'  I 
caught  vaguely  the  squeak  of  our  ever-sticking  kitchen  window.  'A  burg- 
lar!' I  said  to  myself.  My  heart  stopped  for  an  instant,  then  pounded  in 
double-quick  time  at  my  ribs."  It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  "burglar" 
proves  to  be  bona  fide  or  only  a  brother,  nettled  because  he  has  forgotten 
his  house  key  and  the  doorbell  is  out  of  order.  For  the  writer  has  given 
us  a  cue — he  has  aroused  our  interest,  and  by  his  main  predication  has 
led  us  to  expect  an  interesting  story. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  this  sort  of  false  subordination  that  we  wish  to 
stress  as  another,  which  sometimes  reaches  heights  of  absurdity — the  sub- 
ordination of  a  statement  of  striking  interest  or  significance  to  one  of 
pale  unimportance.  You  can  plainly  see  this  absurdity  in  someone  else's 
writing:  you  smile  at  the  solemn  assertion,  "When  the  hurricane  was  at 
last  over,  with  saddened  hearts  we  sat  down  to  a  cold  lunch."  But  do  you 
smile  when  a  classmate  reporting  on  the  battle  of  Coruna  writes,  "When 
Moore  was  struck  by  a  cannon  shot,  he  was  directing  the  battle  of 
Coruna"?  You  saw  the  absurdity  of  coupling  a  hurricane  and  a  cold 
lunch;  do  you  see  the  insult  to  the  well-informed  reader  which  is  implied 
in  the  solemn  main  predication?  One  might,  however,  spend  a  predicating 
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verb  on  Moore's  magnificent  self-control:  "When  Sir  John  Moore  ivas 
struck  by  a  cannon  shot  at  Coruna,  though  hurled  from  his  horse,  he  sat 
up  instantly,  without  a  cry,  his  face  perfectly  calm,  gazing  eagerly  in 
the  direction  of  the  battle."  This  sentence  makes  its  point,  asserting 
the  stoicism  which  characterized  the  great  general  at  this  c  ritical  moment, 
as  throughout  his  whole  brilliant,  unlucky  career.  The  cannon  shot  is 
a  preliminary  to  Moore's  heroic  reaction,  and  is,  also,  partly  at  least, 
the  cause  of  it.  In  the  next  sentence,  too,  the  action  named  in  the 
subordinate  clause  both  precedes  and  is  partly  the  cause  of  the  action  pre- 
dicated by  the  main  verb:  "When  Nell  ivas  fairly  sure  that  Harry  had 
come  out  of  the  anesthetic,  she  telephoned  the  hospital  to  ask  about  his 
condition."  But  to  couple  together  the  trivial  detail  of  the  state  of  radio 
reception  and  the  tragic  fact  of  the  fall  of  free  France,  as  one  student 
did,  is  absurd:  "When  the  fall  of  France  ivas  announced,  the  radio  re- 
ception was  dreadful."  A  colleague  of  ours,  blessed  with  Irish  humor, 
and  fond  of  attacking  logical  weaknesses  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
tells  us  that  he  expects  some  day  to  read  in  a  student  theme  the  astound- 
ing statement,  "When  I  had  murdered  my  mother,  I  looked  at  the  clock." 
If  you  think  the  exaggeration  too  fantastic,  watch  your  own  "upside-down 
subordination"  for  a  time;  you  may  find  nothing  quite  so  startling,  but 
may  detect  sentences  at  least  mildly  absurd. 

The  "Run-On" — An  Aimless  Runner 

The  "run-on"  sentence  is  rather  unfortunately  nicknamed.  Co-ordinat- 
ing, as  it  does,  two  or  three  main  statements  not  connected  by  a  co- 
ordinate conjunction,  and  separated  only  by  a  comma,  it  is  often  a  matter 
of  faulty  punctuation  rather  than  of  poor  thinking.  You  have  this  bad 
example  before  you  every  day;  "run-on"  sentences  are  written  by  com- 
petent newspaper  men,  distinguished  essayists,  and  "best-seller"  novel- 
ists. Amy  Lowell's  scholarly  life  of  Keats  was  marred,  for  some  readers, 
by  the  frequency  of  "run-ons."  You  will  find  them  in  the  most  reputable 
periodicals  and  the  most  carefully  printed  books.  As  old-fashioned 
writers,  some  of  us  have  a  fondness  for  the  semicolon  which  you  have 
been  taught  to  use  instead  of  the  comma  between  main  clauses  without 
a  co-ordinating  conjunction;  we  may  sprinkle  semicolons  much  too  freely 
over  our  sentences,  sometimes  following  them  with  conjunctive  adverbs, 
sometimes  leaving  them  in  solitary  state.  But  we  realize  and  guiltily  ad- 
mit that  this  rather  heavy  style  is  a  "hangover"  from  our  graduate  study 
days,  when,  no  doubt,  we  thought  thus  to  impress  the  faculty  with  our 
admirable  punctuation  and  our  weighty  connectives.  And  we  know,  too, 
that  with  all  its  excellences,  the  compound  sentence  is  rare  in  current  writ- 
ing, partly  because  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  stress  equally  two  ideas. 
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The  really  objectionable  "run-on"  sentence  is  one  which  joins  two 
unrelated  ideas  or  tacks  an  irrelevant,  trivial  statement  on  to  an  important 
one.  The  writer  of  "run-on"  sentences  often  provides  his  instructor  with 
innocent  amusement:  we  enjoy  the  naive  coupling  of  ideas  in  such  a 
sentence  as  "Hardy  wrote  'The  Return  of  the  Native'  and  'Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles',  A  [1]  he  is  a  fatalist,"  [2]  though,  without  knowing 
Hardy's  work,  we  might  have  been  slightly  bewildered  by  the  implied  but 
unexpressed  cause-and-effect  relation.  No  sedate  semicolon  after  me  can 
make  respectable  a  sentence  like  "Jigsaw  puzzles  fascinate  me,  A  [  1  ]  7  was 
working  on  one  yesterday  [2]."  Yet  (the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag!)  it  is  just 
such  a  sentence  as  any  of  us  might  speak.  But  we  should  not  think  of 
writing  it,  even  in  a  letter  to  a  friend;  for  in  writing  we  should  feel 
obliged  to  show  some  logical  connection  between  the  two  statements.  No 
logical  relation  is  indicated  in  this  sentence;  one  idea  is  merely  added  to 
another,  and  the  result  is  not  a  true  sentence.  The  speaker  might  have 
worked  at  the  puzzle  because  a  difficult  corner  edge  interested  him,  out  of 
a  desire  to  be  sociable  or  of  boredom  with  his  work,  or  for  any  one  of  a 
half-dozen  other  reasons.  There  is  sense  in  such  "run-on"  sentences  as: 
"He  went  to  Groton,  A  then  he  matriculated  at  Harvard";  "The  'mum' 
show  attracted  record-breaking  crowds  this  fall,  .  thousands  of  florists, 
amateur  growers,  and  flower-lovers  attended";  "Art  is  like  poker,  A  it 
takes  luck  to  succeed  in  it";  "The  St.  Louis  municipal  opera  is  a  great 
gift  to  the  people,  .  the  seats  are  available  at  popular  prices";  "Whitman's 
'When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloomed'  is  his  finest  poem,  A  it  is 
about  the  martyred  Lincoln."  Though  these  are  all  only  mildly  objection- 
able "run-on"  sentences,  not  one  of  them  can  be  remedied  by  changing 
the  comma  between  the  main  clauses  to  a  semicolon;  all  need  recasting. 

More  irritating  to  the  reader  is  the  "run-on"  sentence  in  which  the 
writer  expresses  the  logical  connection  between  the  ideas,  but  punctuates 
carelessly,  and  quite  indefensible  is  the  one  in  which  there  is  no  apparent 
relation  of  thought  to  thought.  In  the  sentences  "The  air  of  the  audi- 
torium was  stiflingly  hot  and  fetid,  A  consequently  the  audience  grew  rest- 
less and  inattentive";  "The  autumn  weather  was  the  mellowest  in  years,  A 
nevertheless  I  longed  for  a  crisper  temperature  and  more  gorgeous  color- 
ing," all  that  the  careless  student  need  do  is  to  substitute  the  semicolon 
for  the  comma.  But  the  sentences  that  follow  result  from  ineffectual 
thinking:  "Stephen  Crane  is  an  American  realist,  A  'The  Open  Boat'  is 
the  story  of  an  epic  struggle  of  three  men  against  the  sea";  "I  saw  him 
yesterday  on  the  campus,  A  he  was  still  lame  from  his  football  injury"; 
"The  Ballet  Russe  is  more  gorgeous  than  ever  this  year,  A  I  saw  Helene 
the  dancer  in  a  box  last  night."  If  "The  Open  Boat"  is  a  realistic  story, 
the  writer  should  cite  it  as  an  example  of  Crane's  realism;  if  there  is 
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any  intelligible  relation  (which  we  doubt)  between  your  seeing  Dick 
on  the  campus  yesterday  and  his  being  lame,  you  should  indicate  that 
relation.  It  is  hard,  too,  to  grasp  any  connection  between  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  the  spectacle  and  the  splendid  artistry  of  the  Ballet  Russe  and 
your  seeing  Helene  there.  Helene  may  have  been  there  because  she  felt 
like  encouraging  the  young  architect  whom  she  had  latterly  snubbed, 
or  because  she  had  refused  the  Goldens'  invitation  for  bridge,  or  be- 
cause she  really  wished  to  see  the  ballet.  All  these  "run-on"  sentences 
are  feeble,  flabby,  jellyfish  attempts  to  say  something  which  the  writer 
does  not  express.  Nothing  will  help  them  but  revision. 

The  Sleepwalker-Runner — The  Excessively  Co-ordinated 

Sentence 

The  sentence  that  should  properly  be  called  a  "run-on"  sentence  is 
the  excessively  co-ordinated  one.  We  may  concede  at  once  that  it  is  a 
feature  of  the  style  of  some  of  our  ablest  writers,  of  Hemingway,  for 
instance,  who  learned  it,  along  with  more  valuable  lessons  in  prose 
cadence,  from  the  rather  sterile  Gertrude  Stein.  Hemingway  uses  it 
effectively  to  disclose  an  evolving  situation,  a  subtly  changing  mood,  and 
to  catch  the  accents  of  informal  speech;  that  is,  suiting  his  means  to  an 
end,  he  strives  for  a  fully  envisaged  artistic  effect.  That  is  all  the  most 
sophisticated  reader  should  demand  of  a  writer;  that  is  all,  in  a  modest 
way,  your  instructor  asks  of  you  in  your  themes.  But  the  excessively  co- 
ordinated sentence,  in  most  student  writing,  is  not  an  artistic  device,  but 
only  a  poor  substitute  for  closely  reasoned  thought  and  strong,  sincere 
phrasing.  It  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  thought  pattern  which  we  follow 
when  we  relax  our  critical  vigilance,  a  comfortable  yielding  to  thought- 
habits  which  hark  back  to  childhood,  a  piling  of  thought-brick  upon 
thought-brick  with  little  visible  plan.  The  result  is  a  "reverie"  sentence, 
a  Kubla  Khan  palace  of  language  which  only  too  often  transforms  itself 
into  a  tower  of  Babel.  In  speaking,  we  can  count  upon  our  listener  to 
interpret  our  facial  expression,  the  intonations  of  the  voice,  the  gestures 
with  which  we  support  the  meaning  and  intention  of  our  words.  In 
writing,  we  cannot  thus  depend  upon  the  reader's  doing  part  of  our  work 
for  us;  if  we  are  to  make  his  reading  easy  and  clear  (and  the  reader  is 
always  "from  Missouri — you  have  to  show  him!")  we  must  weigh  our 
ideas  before  we  set  them  down,  giving  greater  grammatical  emphasis  to 
those  we  think  important.  There  is  no  surer  mark  of  careless,  dreamy 
"thinking,"  lacking  all  clarity,  vigor,  and  point,  than  the  habitual  use  of 
the  excessively  co-ordinated  sentence.  It  is  rarely  true  that  two  or  more 
statements  are  equally  important  and  are  logically  so  closely  related  that 
they  constitute  one  idea — a  sound  reason  for  the  decadence  of  the  com- 
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pound  sentence  in  modern  prose.  If  we  predicate  excessively,  we  need 
to  examine  our  writing  to  determine  just  what  it  is  that  deserves  or  re- 
quires predication,  and  what  details  we  can  more  effectively  subordinate 
in  dependent  clauses  or  compress  in  infinitive,  prepositional,  and  par- 
ticipial phrases,  in  appositives  and  adverbs. 

Let  us  look  at  a  sentence  spoiled  by  excessive  co-ordination:  we  choose 
it  not  for  its  intrinsic  interest,  but  because  it  is  highly  typical  of  much 
student  writing: 

The  Hanscoms  had  always  been  peaceable,  kindly  neighbors,  but  they  made 
no  effort  to  get  along  with  the  new  family,  A  they  were  the  Antonellis,  for 
they  were  surprised  and  indignant  that  the  big  house  in  Walnut  Street  had 
been  sold  to  "foreigners,"  and  they  were  sure  that  the  neighborhood  was 
going  downhill  in  real-estate  values  and  in  social  prestige,  and  so  they  tried 
to  prejudice  the  Greers  and  the  Westons  and  the  Darvilles  against  the  An- 
tonellis, but  they  did  not  succeed,  and  the  newcomers  with  their  flashing  smile 
and  soft  speech  and  eager  ways  soon  became  general  favorites. 

The  thought  processes  underlying  this  rambling  sentence  hardly  deserve 
the  name  of  "thinking."  The  writer  has  not  thought  out  and  through 
his  various  details  and  pieces  of  information;  he  has  not  weighed  their 
relative  importance  and  their  relation  one  to  another;  he  has  not  placed 
them  in  any  effective  order.  This  sentence,  far  from  being  a  "runner," 
is  a  "sleepwalker";  for  it  is  the  natural  result  of  what  Robinson  in  The 
Mind  in  the  Making  calls  the  reverie  as  contrasted  with  purposeful  think- 
ing. It  is  the  easiest  sort  of  sentence  to  write — and  one  of  the  worst. 
Assuming  for  the  moment  that  we  are  the  student  who  wrote  this  sen- 
tence and  are  bidden  to  revise  it,  how  shall  we  proceed?  If  we  wish 
emphatically  to  contrast  the  former  neighborliness  of  the  Hanscoms  with 
their  present  angry,  suspicious  attitude,  we  shall  keep  the  opening  com- 
pound sentence,  with  the  natural,  simple  connecting  but.  As  we  do  not 
need  a  predication  for  the  name  of  the  new  family  and  as  we  have 
written  a  "run-on"  sentence  (with  no  connective,  conjunction  or  con- 
junctive adverb),  beginning  with  a  pronoun  whose  reference  is  slightly 
ambiguous,  we  bad  better  slip  an  appositive  into  our  sentence.  The 
sentence  now  reads:  "The  Hanscoms  had  always  been  [1]  peaceable, 
kindly  neighbors,  but  they  made  no  effort  [2]  to  get  along  with  the  new 
family,  the  Antonellis."  If,  however,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  second 
statement,  we  should  subordinate  the  first  in  a  t hough-clause:  "Though 
the  Hanscoms  had  always  been  peaceable,  kindly  neighbors,  they  made 
no  effort  [main  predication']  to  get  along  with  the  new  family,  the 
Antonellis."  When  we  come  to  revise  the  /or-clause,  we  realize  that  we 
are   overstressing   the   reasons    for   the   Hanscoms'   present   attitude;   we 
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should  use  a  /cr-clause  only  when  the  reason  for  a  statement  is  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  statement  itself.  If  we  wish  to  make  emphatic  the  reasons  why 
the  Hanscoms  are  suspicious  and  prejudiced,  we  may  retain  this  for* 
clause,  but  only  at  the  risk  of  a  top-heavy  sentence  with  two  different 
thought  relations  equally  stressed.  We  may  also  recast  our  sentence,  under- 
stressing  the  former  attitude  of  the  Hanscoms  and  making  their  present 
attitude  the  matter  of  our  first  main  predication:  "The  Hanscoms,  (who) 
up  to  now  (had  always  been)  peaceable,  kindly  neighbors,  made  no  eifort 
[main  predication]  to  get  along  with  the  new  family,  the  Antonellis, 
because  they  were  indignant  at  their  buying  the  big  house  in  Walnut 
Street  and  were  sure  that  the  neighborhood  was  going  downhill  in  real- 
estate  value  and  in  social  prestige."  Our  sentence  will  be  still  clearer  if 
we  put  the  because-clzuse  first:  "Because  the  Hanscoms,  always  peaceable, 
kindly  neighbors  before,  were  indignant  [1]  at  the  sale  of  the  big  house 
to  those  'foreigners,'  the  Antonellis,  and  were  sure  [2]  that  as  a  result 
the  neighborhood  was  going  downhill  in  real-estate  value  and  in  social 
prestige,  they  made  no  effort  [main  predication]  to  get  along  with  the 
newcomers."  Or  we  may  compress  the  causal  clause  into  two  adjectives, 
suppressing  the  lifeless  copula:  "Indignant  [1]  at  the  sale  of  the  big 
house  in  Walnut  Street  to  those  'foreigners,'  the  Antonellis,  and  sure  [2] 
that  as  a  result  the  neighborhood  was  going  downhill  in  real-estate  value 
and  social  prestige,  the  Hanscoms,  up  to  now  peaceable,  kindly  neighbors, 
made  no  overtures  [main  predication]  of  friendship  to  the  newcomers." 
So  far  we  have  been  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  Hanscoms  were  un- 
friendly to  the  Antonellis;  it  is,  however,  possible  that  we  wish  rather  to 
stress  their  efforts  to  persuade  their  neighbors  to  "cut"  the  unfortunate 
new  family.  We  may  sacrifice  the  first  idea,  or  we  may  present  it  as  of 
equal  importance  with  the  second,  or  as  of  less.  If  we  sacrifice  the  predica- 
tion made  no  effort  to  get  along  with  the  new  family,  our  sentence  will 
read:  "Indignant  at  the  sale  of  the  big  house  in  Walnut  Street  to  those 
'foreigners,'  the  Antonellis,  and  sure  that,  as  a  result,  the  neighborhood 
was  going  downhill  in  real-estate  value  and  in  social  prestige,  the  Hans- 
coms, up  to  now  peaceable  and  kindly  neighbors,  tried  to  prejudice  [main 
predication]  the  Greers,  the  Westons,  and  the  Darvilles  against  the  new- 
comers." If  we  wish  to  present  the  two  ideas  as  equally  important,  we 
must  use  two  co-ordinate  verbs:  "Indignant  at  the  sale  of  the  big  house 
.  .  .  to  those  'foreigners,'  the  Antonellis,  and  sure  that,  as  a  result, 
the  neighborhood  was  going  downhill  .  .  . ,  the  Hanscoms  not  only 
'•cut'  [1]  the  newcomers,  but  also  tried  to  prejudice  [2]  the  Greers, 
the  Westons,  and  the  Darvilles  against  them."  The  first  idea  is  com- 
pressed to  show  its  lesser  importance  in  the  next  version:  "Indignant 
at  the  sale  of  the  big  house  .    .    .   and  sure  .    .    .   that  the  neighborhood 
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was  going  downhill  .  .  .,  the  Hanscoms,  up  to  now  peaceable,  kindly 
neighbors,  after  'cutting'  the  newcomers  themselves,  also  did  their  utmost 
to  prejudice  [main  predication]  the  Greers,  the  Westons,  and  the 
Darvilles  against  them."  We  have  perhaps  tried  to  crowd  too  much  into 
these  revised  sentences,  but  they  are  at  least  not  confusing;  they  merely 
require  the  reader's  concentrated  attention.  The  fact  that  the  misguided 
Hanscoms  did  not  succeed  in  their  attempt  to  oust  the  Antonellis  cer- 
tainly deserves  a  main  clause,  and  the  reason  for  their  ill  success  is 
perhaps  just  as  important.  We  may  show  this  by  writing  a  compound 
sentence:  "But  the  Antonellis,  with  their  flashing  smiles  and  soft  speech 
and  eager  ways  soon  became  general  favorites;  only  the  Hanscoms  stood 
aloof  from  them'';  or:  "The  Hanscoms,  fortunately,  did  not  succeed; 
the  flashing  smiles,  soft  speech,  and  eager  ways  of  the  Italian  family  soon 
made  them  general  favorites."  Or,  emphasizing  the  Antonellis'  charm 
still  more  sharply,  we  may  spend  a  sole  predication  upon  it,  slipping  in 
as  an  afterthought  the  ill  success  of  the  conspiring  Hanscoms:  "But 
the  flashing  smiles,  the  soft  speech,  and  the  eager  ways  of  the  Italian 
family  soon  made  them  general  favorites — with  all  but  the  discomfited 
Hanscoms."  But,  after  all,  we  have  given  the  ill-natured  Hanscoms  the 
place  of  emphasis — the  strongest  place  in  the  sentence,  the  close,  and 
as  we  cease  struggling  with  this  refractory  sentence,  we  may  query, 
"Do  they  deserve  it?"  Tired  as  you  must  be  of  both  the  Hanscoms  and 
the  Antonellis  (not  to  mention  the  other  neighbors!),  it  will  repay  you 
to  take  them  as  an  instance  of  the  thought  processes  involved  in  revising 
the  original  sentence.  We  had  to  ask,  "What  is  it  we  wish  to  emphasize? 
What  details  should  be  stressed  less?  Is  the  main  idea  expressed  in  a 
main  clause,  with  the  minor  details  subordinated  or  compressed  so  as 
to  give  the  reader  a  clue  to  their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the 
main  statement?"  For  the  form  of  your  sentence  should  show  your 
evaluation  of  your  material;  its  grammatical  form  should  give  logical 
and  rhetorical  significance  to  your  ideas;  your  sentence  should  be  a  faith- 
ful mirror  of  careful  thought-processes. 

The  Worst  Runner:  The  Jumbled  Sentence 

The  poorest  runner  of  all  the  candidates  for  the  paragraph-team  is 
the  "jumbled"  sentence,  mixing  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sen- 
tences with  airy  ease;  tacking  veiled  requests  or  urgent  commands  onto 
questions  and  exclamations  and  sober  statements;  changing  the  mood 
and  tense  and  voice  of  verbs,  the  person  and  number  of  pronouns,  and 
the  narrative  point  of  view  with  reckless  abandon;  and  co-ordinating 
phrases  and  dependent  clauses  with  main  statements  in  cavalier  defiance 
of  grammar  and  common  sense.  Nothing  in  all  theme-writing,  is,  for 
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Instructor  and  student  alike,  more  discouraging  than  the  jumbled  sen- 
tence. For  this  sentence  "jigsaw"  is  one  that  the  combined  efforts  of 
student  and  instructor  can  seldom  work;  it  shows  a  lack  of  analytical 
thought  and  of  constructive  ability  in  language  that  disheartens  both 
the  student  who  writes  it  and  the  reader.  It  costs  the  student  such  painful 
effort  to  revise  his  "jumble,"  and  his  results,  after  struggling  with  the 
ill-expressed  thought,  now  cold  and  stale,  are  so  lifelessly  correct  that 
it  is  no  wonder  that  neither  he  nor  the  instructor  enjoys  the  mental  bout 
as  much  as  one  usually  enjoys  doing  a  difficult  thing  well.  And  so  it  is 
without  chagrin  that  we  admit  that  the  instance  of  this  unhappy  sen- 
tence-type which  we  cite  is  partly  invented,  not  because  we  have  not  had 
plenty  of  themes  marred  by  the  type,  but  because  we  have  preserved  none 
of  them.  And  probably  the  writers  of  such  themes  have  not  kept  them, 
either.  If  they  have  learned  to  write  more  effectively,  they  have  been  able 
to  think  of  those  themes  with  a  touch  of  ironic  amusement;  if  they  haven't 
learned  to  express  themselves  more  deftly,  they  at  least  have  hated  the 
scribbled  marginal  notes  on  even  the  revised  copy,  the  red  ink,  the  in- 
structor's exclamations.  We  have  invented  this  first  sentence,  it  is  true; 
but  not  long  ago  we  heard  one  rather  like  it,  though  the  young  girl  who 
reeled  it  off  stopped  occasionally  for  breath,  so  that,  spoken,  it  had  as 
about  much  punctuation  as  we  give  it  here: 

Helen  was  in  raptures  about  "The  Baker's  Wife,"  it's  a  French  film  she 
saw  last  week  at  the  Apollo,  you  know  she  lives  in  New  York, 

(Revise  by  keeping  the  opening  assertion;  use  an  appositive  to  refer  to  the 
title  of  the  film,  and  slip  in  the  third  predication  in  a  prepositional  phrase.) 

and  it  was  about  a  baker — what  a  dear  he  must  have  been! — whose  wife  ran 
away  with  a  handsome  young  shepherd,  making  him  very  downhearted,  in 
fact,  he  even  refused  to  make  any  more  bread  for  the  village  because  he  said 
he  could  not  make  good  bread,  he  was  too  miserable,  go  and  bring  her  back, 
he  said,  and  I'll  bake  you  the  most  delicious  bread  you  ever  tasted, 

(Statement  1:  Join  to  the  preceding  sentence,  "a  story  about  a  baker,"  or 
begin,  "The  story  was  about  a  baker  whose  wife  had  run  away  with  a  hand- 
some young  shepherd.  ..."  Since  it  was  the  baker  who  was  "downhearted," 
we  think,  and  not  the  shepherd,  "making"  cannot  modify  the  latter  noun;  re- 
cast so  that  the  wife's  action  is  expressed  as  the  reason  for  the  baker's  un- 
happiness  in  some  such  fashion  as:  "a  baker  whose  wife's  elopement  with  a 
handsome  young  shepherd  had  made  him  so  unhappy  that.  .   .   .") 

(Statement  2:  If  you  did  not  use  the  result  clause  just  suggested,  begin  "The 
baker  was  so  utterly  wretched  [or  distraught]  that  he  refused  to  bake  any 
more  bread  for  the  village." ) 

(Command:  Use  direct  discourse:  give  the  baker's  own  words.) 
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so,  of  course,  trying  their  best  to  help  the  poor  man  and  because  they  simply 
had  to  have  bread,  they  went  after  her  and  finally  brought  her  back, 

(Statement:  drop  out  "trying  .  .  .  ;"  keep  the  subordinate  clause,  and  use  the 
last  predication.) 

and  Helen  said  there  was  a  delicious  scene  where  he  forgives  her,  but  she 
couldn't  see  why  the  director  dragged  in  that  scene  with  the  cat,  but  if  it 
comes  to  our  local  theater,  I  certainly  intend  to  see  it. 

(Statement  1,  please!  Use  one  statement,  one  concessive  clause.) 

(Statement  2:  Explain  it  by  supplying  the  title  of  the  film;  drop  out  the  use- 
less butJ 

When  you  have  done  all  this  revision,  you  still  have  not  made  this 
breathless  young  woman's  sentence  respectable;  you  have  merely  cleared 
away  some  of  the  meaningless  connectives  with  which  it  is  cluttered  up. 
That  is  what  makes  "jumbles"  like  this  so  discouraging:  the  student 
needs  not  to  revise,  but  to  tear  up  his  first  draft  and  start  all  over.  No 
college  student  who  can  pass  courses  in  chemistry  and  economics  and 
history  need  write  like  this;  he  has  brains  enough  to  write  like  an  adult, 
and  can,  if  he  will  work  at  his  writing. 

Making  Subordinate  Conjunctions  Work  for  You 

In  our  brief  discussion  of  unnecessary  predication  with  the  "drooping 
verbs"  be  and  have,  we  urged  you  to  compress  details  about  such  rela- 
tively unimportant  matters  as  type  or  kind,  material,  size,  color,  and 
cost.  "Setting"  details,  expressing  time,  place,  weather,  season,  manner, 
means,  accompanying  circumstance,  and  even  cause,  are  often  most 
effective  when  understressed — that  is,  not  predicated,  but  insinuated 
deftly  into  the  sentence  in  prepositional  or  participial  phrases;  or,  if  this 
is  not  consistent  with  clearness,  expressed  in  subordinate  clauses.  Com- 
pression, as  the  more  difficult  device,  is  best  considered  after  subordina- 
tion. It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  with  a  wealth  of  connectives  capable  of  ex- 
pressing fine  shades  of  meaning,  we  are  poverty-stricken  in  our  use 
of  them.  Like  amateur  painters  with  a  complete  set  of  brushes,  we  lazily 
reach  for  only  two  or  three,  with  uneven,  bent  hairs,  and  proceed  to 
paint  experience:  it  is  small  wonder  that  so  often  we  produce  only  a 
daub,  not  a  faithful  or  imaginative  representation  of  it.  Connectives  are 
not  content-words,  giving  color,  movement,  and  life  to  writing  as  do 
adjectives,  verbs,  and  nouns,  but  are  tool-words  expressing  abstract,  but 
all-important  thought-relations.  Though  language,  with  all  its  superb 
achievements,  is  at  a  slight  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  other  arts 
because  in  the  finished  product  it  must  exhibit  the  tools  of  thought,  one 
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can,  with  care,  learn  to  use  tool-words  so  deftly  that  the  reader  does  not 
feel  them  to  be  clumsy,  inexact,  or  too  conspicuous.  All  of  us  use  over- 
much the  short  and  clear  co-ordinate  conjunctions  and  and  but;  some- 
times a  semicolon  might  well  replace  the  and,  and  a  / hough-clause  the 
less  important  member  of  the  sentence  with  but.  Similarly,  we  are  likely 
to  use  the  subordinate  conjunction  when  loosely  instead  of  the  more  exact 
connectives  before,  after,  until,  and  while,  the  last  meaning  as  long  as. 
during  the  time  when.  To  illustrate  substitutes  for  but,  let  us  look  at  a 
compound  and  a  complex  sentence.  We  should  ruin  Stevenson's  fine  sen- 
tence, if  we  supplied  a  but  after  the  semicolon:  "Venice,  it  has  been  said, 
differs  from  all  other  cities  in  the  sentiment  which  she  inspires.  The  rest 
may  have  admirers;  A  she  only,  a  famous  fair  one,  counts  lovers  in  her 
train."  And  when  the  same  lovable  writer,  paying  tribute  to  his  master  in 
the  essay,  writes  though,  he  means  to  emphasize  Hazlitt's  immeasurable 
superiority  to  all  modern  essayists:  ".  .  .  for  though  ive  are  mighty  fine 
fellows  nowadays,  we  cannot  write  like  Hazlitt."  It  is  probably  useless  to 
suggest  that  you  discriminate  between  the  exact  conjunction  when  and  the 
loose  connectives  as  and  since,  which  are  both  time-words  and  causal  con- 
junctions; yet  we  must  protest  against  the  widespread,  careless  use  of 
while,  a  time-conjunction,  for  though  or  the  formal  whereas.  Usually  such 
a  sentence  as  "Jim  was  making  brilliant  marks  in  chemistry,  ivhile  his 
brother  Matthew  was  failing,"  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  Jim's  success  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  his  brother's  failure.  The  meaning,  however,  should 
strictly  be  that  one  brother  is  succeeding  at  the  same  that  his  brother  is 
failing.  Because,  our  most  useful  connective  for  causal  clauses,  is  properly 
used  when  the  cause  or  reason  it  states  is  the  only  specific  one;  a  for-chuse 
is  preferable  when  the  reason  is  as  important  as  the  statement  which  it 
supports;  as  and  since  are  relatively  loose,  though  useful,  causal  words.  For 
causal  clauses  it  is  also  worth  your  while  occasionally  to  use  the  participial 
phrase,  as  in  the  sentence:  "Having  failed  to  pay  off  the  mortgage,  the 
Nelsons  were  forced  to  sacrifice  the  ancestral  home  and  go  into  lodgings." 
In  purpose  clauses,  the  negative  conjunction  lest  is  sadly  neglected,  in  the 
sense  of  so  that  not.  It  was  not  merely  the  exigencies  of  meter  that  led 
Browning  to  write: 

That's  the  wise  thrush;  he  sings  each  song  twice  over, 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture. 

In  concessive  and  conditional  clauses,  the  inversion  of  normal  word 
order  is  still  a  highly  useful  device:  Macaulay  writes,  for  instance: 
"Unlettered  as  he  was  and  unpolished,  he  was  still  ...  a  gentleman"; 
and  Frank  Colby  takes  his  fling  at  political  science  as  taught  at  his  uni- 
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versity  in  the  sentence:  "Had  Walt  Whitman  taken  the  same  course  I 
did  at  a  school  of  political  science,  he  would  have  gone  mad  or  become 
a  college  president."  In  clauses  of  comparison  it  is  still  wise  to  use 
as — as  when  the  elements  compared  are  of  equal  value,  and  not  so — as 
when  they  are  unequal.  Wellington's  great  saying  may  illustrate  the 
latter:  "Nothing  except  a  battle  lost  can  be  half  so  melancholy  as  a. 
battle  won." 

Compressing  Adverbial  Relations 

The  compression  of  the  various  adverbial  relations  is  so  fundamental 
to  an  effective  style  that  it  is  worth  illustrating  in  some  detail.  In  this 
sentence  from  Isak  Dinesen's  story,  "The  Old  Chevalier,"  you  will  note 
how  deftly  time,  place,  and  weather,  how  quickly  the  who  and  the  what 
of  the  story  are  given  you:  "On  a  rainy  night  [weather]  in  the  winter 
[season]  of  1874  [time],  on  an  avenue  in  Paris  [place],  a  drunken  young 
girl  [the  who]  came  up  and  spoke  [the  what]  to  me  [the  who]."  This 
sentence  from  "The  Fight"  neatly  tucks  in  details  of  place,  time,  and 
setting:  "On  the  outside  of  any  other  coach  [place]  on  the  10th  of 
December  [time],  with  a  Scotch  mist  drizzling  through  the  cloudy  moon- 
light air  [scene,  weather,  sensations],  I  should  have  been  cold,  comfort- 
less, and,  no  doubt,  wet  through."  In  Hazlltt's  sentence  from  "My  First 
Acquaintance  with  Poets,"  an  adverbial-noun-opener  gives  the  time 
indefinitely,  an  adverbial  clauses  makes  it  more  specific,  a  participial 
phrase  gives  setting  details  and  accompanying  action,  and  a  prepositional 
phrase  the  manner  of  Coleridge's  reading:  "That  morning  [indefinite 
time],  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  [time  made  more  definite],  we 
strolled  out  into  the  park  and,  seating  ourselves  on  the  trunk  of  an  old 
ash  tree  that  stretched  along  the  ground  [a  suppressed  predication  of 
setting  and  accompanying  action],  Coleridge  read  aloud  with  a  sonorous 
and  musical  voice  [manner]." 

You  have  just  seen  prepositional  phrases  which  express  time,  place, 
weather,  accompanying  circumstance,  and  manner.  Prepositional  phrases, 
in  fact,  may  express  almost  any  adverbial  idea — means,  cause  or  reason, 
specification,  concession,  comparison,  and  condition.  The  prepositional 
phrases  in  this  sentence  from  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat"  express  respec- 
tively means  and  manner:  "The  Innocent,  with  the  aid  of  pine  boughs, 
extemporized  a  thatch  for  the  roofless  cabin,  and  the  Duchess  directed 
Piney  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  interior  with  a  taste  and  tact  that  opened 
the  blue  eyes  of  that  provincial  maiden."  The  prepositional  phrases  that 
follow  express  cause  or  reason:  "With  the  prosperity  of  the  camp  came  a 
desire  for  further  improvement";  "Because  of  the  dense  yellow  fog, 
Harton  did  not  leave  his  London  hotel  that  day."  Specification,  or  the 
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limiting  of  the  truth  or  application  of  a  statement,  is  seen  in  these  italicized 
phrases  from  William  Beebe's  fascinating  essay,  "A  Chain  of  Jungle  Life": 
"To  the  naked  eye,  there  is  nothing  visible — the  water  seems  clear  .  .  ."; 
"As  for  their  gait,  they  move  along  with  colorful  waves,  steadily  and  gently, 
not  keeping  an  absolutely  straight  course.  ..."  Concession  can  be  deftly 
and  economically  submerged  in  prepositional  phrases,  as  here:  "With  all 
his  learning,  the  doctor  was  not  adept  at  mental  arithmetic";  "Despite 
the  roar  of  the  engine,  we  could  hear  the  mournful  wail  of  the  fog-horns 
on  the  Capitan."  Comparison  and  analogy  are  frequently  expressed  in 
prepositional  phrases,  as  they  are  in  the  sentences  that  follow,  which  come 
respectively  from  William  Bolitho's  review  of  Ripley's  Believe  It  or  Not, 
William  Beebe's  "A  Chain  of  Jungle  Life,"  and  Quiller-Couch's  "On 
Jargon":  "Here  is  a  book,  like  a  boy  born  with  a  caul,  doomed  to  have 
strange  adventures";  "Like  a  miser  with  one  unfilled  coffer  or  a  gambler 
with  an  unfilled  royal  flush,  I  went  eagerly  at  the  frog  with  forceps  and 
scalpel";  "And  so,  like  respectability  in  Chicago,  Jargon  stalks  unchecked 
in  our  midst."  Concession,  somewhat  less  frequently  submerged,  is  the 
adverbial  idea  in  the  italicized  phrase  from  Will  Durant's  essay,  "Is 
Progress  a  Delusion?":  "Without  ivords,  generalization  would  have  been 
stopped  in  its  beginnings,  and  thought  would  have  stayed  where  we  find 
it  in  the  brute." 

The  verbal  phrases — the  infinitive  phrase,  the  nominative  absolute 
phrase,  and  the  participial  phrase — are  also  economical  devices  for  sub- 
merging certain  adverbial  relations.  The  infinitive  phrase  is  principally 
used  to  express  purpose:  "To  see  the  whole  panoramic  sweep  of  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  we  drove  slowly  up  the  Skyline  Trail."  The  nominative 
absolute  phrase  most  commonly  expresses  a  causal  idea  or  neatly  submerges 
important  descriptive  detail.  We  see  the  former  in  such  a  sentence  as  "The 
door  being  locked,  he  walked  around  to  the  back  of  the  house,  where  the 
dark,  neglected  garden  seemed  to  whisper  gloomily,  'There's  nobody 
here!'  "  We  see  the  latter  in  a  sentence  from  Professor  Frederick  Mayer's 
fine  story,  "Mr.  Morton":  "Thinking  nothing  and  thinking  everything  as 
we  do  when  we  dream,  he  sat  very  still,  his  fat  arms  between  his  knees, 
his  blue-trousered  legs  hunched  in  front  of  him,  his  pudgy  hands  turning 
the  nozzle  in  wide  circles  from  the  cement  walk  to  the  porch."  The  par- 
ticipial phrase  is  an  admirable  device  for  submerging  ideas  of  time,  place, 
concession,  condition,  cause  or  reason,  and  manner.  Time,  and  to  some 
degree,  reason  is  expressed  in  the  opening  phrase  of  the  sentence,  "Having 
looked  nervously  up  and  doivn  the  street,  Jim  ventured  to  make  the  for- 
bidden U-turn."  Place  is  indicated  in  the  opening  participial  phrase  here: 
"Perched  far  out  on  the  lowest  limb  of  the  great  elm,  the  blackbird  fluted 
ecstatically."  Concession  is  expressed  in  the  phrase  beginning  with  granted 
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and  followed  by  a  noun  clause,  in  this  sentence  from  Will  Durant's  essay, 
"Is  Progress  a  Delusion?":  "Granted  that  mere  speed  is  worthless;  it  is  as 
a  symbol  of  persistent  human  will  that  the  airplane  has  its  highest  meaning 
for  us."  Condition  is  expressed  in  the  participle  provided  followed  by  a 
noun  clause  here:  "Always  provided  that  your  camera  is  powerful  enough, 
you  can  take  indoor  scenes  that  have  real  verisimilitude."  There  is  a  causal 
idea  in  the  participial  phrase  which  opens  the  next  sentence:  "Worried  at 
his  young  master's  prolonged  absence,  Rex  stalked  up  and  down  the  room 
with  an  air  of  injured  dignity  and  solemn  apprehension."  Manner  is  the 
adverbial  idea  in  the  opening  participial  phrase  of  this  sentence  from 
"Marsh  Rosemary":  "Hardly  knowing  where  she  went,  she  passed  through 
the  open  doorway,  and  crossed  the  clean  green  turf  of  the  narrow  side 
yard,  and  leaned  on  the  garden  fence."  We  hope  that  these  numerous 
examples  of  effective  submerging,  or  compression  of  adverbial  ideas  will 
give  you  some  notion  of  the  usefulness  of  the  prepositional  and  the  verbal 
phrase  in  deftly  insinuating  interesting,  but  not  major,  details  into  your 
sentences. 

Compressing  Descriptive  Details 
The  compression  of  descriptive  details  in  prepositional  or  'participial 
phrases,  in  appositive  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  in  absolute  phrases,  is 
one  of  the  marks  of  a  mature  style.  In  this  sentence  from  "The  Outcasts 
of  Poker  Flat,"  instead  of  stating  that  the  "wooded  amphitheater"  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  granite  cliffs,  Bret  Harte  gives  this  frame 
for  the  picture  in  a  participial  phrase,  saving  his  predication  for  a  more 
important  detail:  "A  wooded  amphitheater,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  precipitous  cliffs  of  naked  granite,  sloped  gently  toward  the  crest  of 
another  precipice  that  overlooked  the  valley."  In  Dickinson's  "A  Sacred 
Mountain,"  the  light  and  shadow  and  movement  of  the  trees  are  ex- 
pressed in  a  participial  phrase,  leaving  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  to 
paint  the  picture  of  the  waterfall  bordered  by  the  meadows:  "Meadows 
shaded  with  aspen  and  willoiv  border  the  stream  as  it  falls  from  green  pool 
to  green  pool."  In  this  description  of  a  Calabrian  peasant,  an  attributive 
adjective  deftly  states  her  age  (1),  appositive  adjectives  give  the  texture 
and  color  of  her  skin  (2),  an  absolute  phrase  paints  a  homely  and  vivid 
detail  (3),  another  appositive  emphasizes  her  tense,  excited  pose  (4), 
and  still  another  absolute  stresses  the  excitement  beneath  her  stillness  ( 5 ) : 
"There  stood  seventy-year-old  [1]  Seraphina,  wrinkled  and  yellow  [2], 
her  head  tied  up  in  its  black  rag  [3],  motionless  [4],  her  clawlike  hands 
grasping  a  stump  of  candle  [5] ."  This  sentence  from  "The  Old  Chevalier" 
is  equally  deft  in  the  economy  with  which  it  expresses  descriptive  details: 
after  the  setting  is  expressed  in  a  prepositional  phrase  (1),  a  participle 
gives    an    impression    of    the   heroine's    complexion    (2),    prepositional 
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phrases  express  her  most  striking  physical  feature  (3),  and  two  co- 
ordinate adjectives  disclose  her  posture  and  hint  at  the  coming  story  (4)  : 
"She  stood  there  in  the  rain  [1],  highly  rouged  [2],  with  radiant  eyes 
like  stars  [3],  very  erect  [4-a],  though  only  just  steady  on  her  legs  [4-b]." 
The  prepositional  phrase  of  comparison  (1),  the  absolute  phrase  which 
describes  the  grace  of  the  peasant  Maria's  posture  (2),  the  participial 
phrase  which  pictures  her  nursing  her  baby  ( 3 ) ,  and  the  absolute  phrase 
which  stresses  her  motionlessness  and  intent  gaze  (4)  all  give  an  unfor- 
gettable impression  of  a  primitive,  strong,  and  completely  natural  person: 
"Now  she  stood  like  a  Greek  statue  [1],  her  naked  feet  planted  deeply 
into  the  earth  [2],  holding  her  great  soft  breast  to  her  child  [3],  her 
eyes  fixed  attentively  on  the  closed  door  of  the  barn  [4]."  Dickens 
describes  Joe  Gargery  so  as  to  stress  the  extreme  paleness  of  his  eyes, 
placing  this  detail  in  the  second  of  a  co-ordinate  pair  of  prepositional 
phrases  and  completing  it  with  a  result  clause  giving  a  striking  physical 
detail  with  his  characteristic  humorous  exaggeration:  "Joe  was  a  fair 
man,  with  curls  of  flaxen  hair  on  each  side  of  his  smooth  face  [1],  and 
with  eyes  of  such  a  very  undecided  blue  [2]  that  they  seemed  to  have  got 
somehow  mixed  with  their  own  whites." 

Subordination  and  compression  make  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  next 
two  sentences,  from  Conrad  Aiken's  story,  "Silent  Snow,  Secret  Snow":'J 
In  the  first,  (1)  gives  a  general  impression  of  Paul's  schoolmate;  (2) 
locates  her  in  the  schoolroom;  (3)  mentions  a  striking  physical  feature; 
supported  by  just  such  a  comparison  as  a  boy  might  think  of  (4)  :  "It 
was  the  half  hour  for  geography  .  .  .  now  the  little  girl  [1]  in  front 
of  him  [2],  Deirdre,  who  had  a  funny  constellation  of  freckles  on  the 
back  of  her  neck  [3],  exactly  like  the  Big  Dipper  [4]  was  standing  up 
and  telling  Miss  Buell  that  the  equator  was  the  line  that  ran  around  the 
middle."  In  Aiken's  story  the  next  sentence  stresses  the  teacher's  amuse- 
ment at  Deirdre's  reply:  though  the  author  might  have  spent  several 
predications  upon  her  appearance,  he  deliberately  subordinates  and  com- 
presses these  interesting  details  so  that  he  may  emphatically  predicate, 
"Miss  Buell's  face  wrinkled  itself  into  a  complication  of  amusements" : 
"Miss  Buell's  face,  which  ivas  old  and  grayish  and  kindly  [1],  with 
gray  stiff  curls  beside  the  cheeks  [a]  and  eyes  that  swam  very  brightly  [b], 
like  little  minnows  [c],  behind  thick  glasses,  wrinkled  itself  into  a  com- 
plication of  amusements."  You  may  forget  the  woman  who  sat  beside 
you  in  the  bus  today,  but  you  are  not  likely  to  forget  Miss  Buell. 


2  From  Among  the  Lost  People,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  copyright,   1932, 
by  Conrad  Aiken. 
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Co-ordinating  Elements  That  Do  the  Same  Work  in  a  Sentence 
The  main  disadvantage  of  the  habit  of  writing  "run-on"  or  excessively 
co-ordinated  sentences  is  that  it  dulls  both  your  mind  and  your  ear.  It 
dulls  your  mind  to  the  perception  of  exact  logical  relations,  leading  you 
to  state  every  detail  as  of  equal  importance  and  interest;  it  dulls  your 
ear  to  one  of  the  prime  devices  of  a  clear,  forceful  style — parallel  struc- 
ture. This  convenient  term  describes  the  placing  of  words,  phrases,  or 
clauses  which  are  of  equal  value  to  your  main  idea  in  pairs  or  in  a  series 
of  three  or  more.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  such  paired  or  "seried" 
elements  be  closely  similar  in  form  and  function;  that  the  grammatical 
likeness  mirror  a  logical  one.  This  logical  co-ordination,  or  parallel  struc- 
ture, involves  the  pairing  of  congruous  details  of  equal  importance.  False 
co-ordination  may  be  inaccurate  or  misleading;  it  may  be  absurd  if  one 
element  is  irrelevant  or  of  less  importance  than  the  others  in  the  series. 

False,  Misleading,  and  Absurd  Co-ordination 

You  can,  no  doubt,  readily  spot  the  misleading  co-ordination  indicated 
by  the  wrong  conjunction  in  the  sentence,  "Marilyn  is  only  thirteen,  and 
she  dances  like  a  ballerina."  Since  the  ideas  contrast,  your  connective  here, 
if  the  ideas  are  equally  important,  should  be  but:  "Marilyn  is  only 
thirteen,  but  she  dances  like  a  ballerina."  If  you  wish  to  stress  the  excel- 
lence of  Marilyn's  dancing,  it  is  better  to  subordinate  the  first  idea,  thus: 
"Though  Marilyn  is  only  thirteen,  she  dances  like  a  ballerina."  There  is 
false  co-ordination  in  the  inexact  connective  while:  "Harry  is  devoted  to 
outdoor  sports,  while  his  brother  Ed  prefers  sketching  or  playing  his 
saxophone."  The  change  from  the  indicated  parallel  infinitive  construc- 
tion to  the  noun  clause  in  the  next  sentence  is  slightly  misleading  and 
annoying:  "The  manager  told  me  that  in  piece  work  it  was  essential 
to  work  expeditiously  [1],  keep  a  steady  pace,  [2],  and,  above  all,  I 
should  be  on  time  for  work  [3]."  Merely  revising  the  last  element  by 
using  an  infinitive  however,  will  not  make  it  logical,  for  the  last  element 
should  come  first:  The  sentence  is  more  logical  if  it  reads:  "The  manager 
told  me  that  in  piece  work  it  was  important  to  begin  work  on  the  dot 
[1],  to  keep  a  steady  pace  [2],  and  to  work  with  concentration  [3]." 
There  is  illogical  co-ordination  in  the  sentence,  "I  had  no  intention  of 
failing  to  keep  the  engagement  and  so  cause  all  that  confusion  and 
trouble,"  because  the  result  of  the  failure  to  keep  the  engagement  really 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  intention  of  the  speaker.  There  is  absurd 
co-ordination  in  the  sentence,  "Harry  arrived  at  eight  [1],  we  went  at 
once  to  the  theater  [2],  and  Nellie  could  not  use  her  ticket  because  she 
had  to  relieve  the  night-nurse  [3]."  If  Nellie's  disappointment  is  really  a 
part  of  your  sentence,  one  wonders  just  why  Harry's  arrival  is  asserted  as 
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equally  important.  Perhaps  the  sentence  should  read,  "Neither  Harry  nor 
I  could  enjoy  the  play  properly  because  Nellie,  who  had  to  relieve  the 
night-nurse,  was  not  there  to  share  our  pleasure."  There  is  incongruous 
co-ordination,  again,  in  the  sentence,  "Belden  is  a  fine  all-round  athlete, 
a  genial  fellow,  and  he  always  heads  his  class  in  chemistry."  It  is  not 
enough  to  revise  this  by  making  the  elements  grammatically  alike:  the 
predication  of  athletic  prowess,  a  genial  personality,  and  high  scholastic 
ability  is  too  heavy  a  load  for  one  sentence  to  carry;  it  does  not  give  us 
more  than  a  fleeting  idea  of  Belden  as  a  person. 

Parallel  Structure:  Elements  That  Act  Alike, 
Should  Look  Alike 

To  master  the  valuable  parallel  construction  you  must  know  your 
grammar  thoroughly.  Strictly  speaking,  you  can  pair  or  place  in  a  series 
only  elements  grammatically  alike:  two  or  more  nouns,  two  or  more 
prepositional  phrases  used  adjectivally  or  adverbially;  two  or  more  par- 
ticipial phrases;  two  or  more  clauses,  main  or  subordinate.  You  cannot, 
for  instance,  form  a  series  with  a  noun,  an  infinitive  and  a  noun  clause, 
though  all  may  be  the  object  of  a  verb:  the  resulting  sentence  would  be 
clumsy.  Nor  can  you  pair  or  make  a  series  with  an  adjective,  a  participle, 
and  a  relative  clause;  nor  with  an  adverbial  infinitive  and  a  purpose  clause 
introduced  by  that  or  so  that. 

The  important  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  when  certain  adverbial 
elements  are  paired  or  seried.  Almost  any  adverbial  element  may  be 
parallel  with  any  other:  you  may  have,  for  instance,  a  series  with  an 
adverb  or  adverbial  noun  phrase,  a  prepositional  phrase,  and  an  adverbial 
clause;  or  in  this  series  a  participial  phrase  may  replace  any  one  of  the 
elements.  The  result  is  a  rough  sort  of  parallel  structure  which  is  effective 
usually  only  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  writer.  Your  ear  will  become  at- 
tuned to  the  parallel  effect  more  quickly  if  you  train  yourself  to  write 
pairs  or  series  that  are  as  closely  alike  as  possible  in  grammar.  If,  for 
instance,  you  write,  "Suddenly  ["1],  without  a  ivord  [2],  tossing  her  head 
disdainfully  [3],  Rose  stamped  out  of  the  room,"  you  have  parallel  struc- 
ture, but  a  somewhat  heavy  sentence.  The  parallel  is  closer  if  you  say, 
"Suddenly  [1],  without  a  word  [2]  but  with  a  disdainful  toss  of  her 
head  [3],  Rose  stamped  out  of  the  room."  In  the  former,  the  seried  ele- 
ments are  alike  functionally,  but  unlike  grammatically;  in  the  latter,  the 
second  and  third  members  of  the  series  are  alike  both  grammatically  and 
functionally. 

Keeping  the  Construction  Parallel 

Once  a  parallel  construction  is  begun,  any  shift  in  construction  should 
be  avoided.  Sometimes  this  shift  is  merely  the  repetition  of  an  unnecessary 
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verb.  Of  a  recent  production  of  the  Frill  and  Dagger  Club  to  which  he 
belonged,  a  student  wrote:  "Burnett  was  adequate  as  the  impeccable 
butler,  Harris  A  amusing  as  the  addled  young  English  lord,  and 
Mary  Bartlett,  as  the  flower  girl  who  posed  for  a  day  as  a  fine  lady,  was 
the  star  of  the  performance."  The  omitted  verb  after  Harris  should  be 
also  omitted  after  Mary  Bartlett.  If  the  histrionic  performance  of  each 
of  the  student's  friends  seems  to  him  worthy  of  a  separate  predication, 
the  sentence  should  read:  "Burnett  was  adequate  as  the  impeccable  butler, 
Harris  amusing  as  the  addled  young  English  lord,  and  Mary  Bartlett 
entrancing  as  the  flower  girl  who  posed  for  a  day  as  a  fine  lady."  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  Mary's  performance,  stressed  as  the  last  element 
in  the  series,  was  meant  to  be  climactic;  if  so,  the  sentence  should  read: 
"Burnett  as  the  impeccable  butler  and  Harris  as  the  addled  young  English 
lord  gave  fine  performances,  but  the  star  was  easily  Mary  Bartlett  in  the 
role  of  the  flower  girl  who  posed  for  a  day  as  a  fine  lady."  Sometimes 
the  shift  is  as  uncalled  for  as  it  is  disagreeable  in  effect,  as  in  the  sentences, 
"I  expect  college  to  teach  me  how  to  get  along  with  all  sorts  of  people, 
to  be  tactful,  tolerant,  and  all  the  social  graces";  "To  succeed  in  selling 
life  insurance,  one  must  be  energetic,  tactful,  and  honesty  in  dealing 
with  the  prospect's  problems  is  important,  too."  In  the  former  sentence 
all  the  social  graces  cannot  run  parallel  to  a  series  adjectives  completing 
to  be;  in  the  latter,  again,  the  adjective  honest  will  deftly  complete  the 
series,  doing  away  with  the  unnecessary  predication.  Any  shift  that  is 
not  absolutely  required — in  tense  or  voice  or  mood  of  verbs,  in  person 
and  number  of  pronouns — plays  at  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  reader's 
attention. 

Among  the  useful  devices  for  indicating  co-ordination  are  the  correla- 
tives both — and,  not — but,  not  only — but  also;  either — or;  neither — nor; 
whether — or;  so — as;  as — as,  and  others.  Not  only — but  needs  particularly 
careful  handling:  like  all  pairs  of  conjunctions,  each  member  must  come 
directly  before  the  word  or  phrase  it  modifies;  if  placed  elsewhere,  it 
may  be  confusing  to  the  reader.  As  readers,  if  not  as  writers,  we  are  all 
"parallelists."  The  sentence,  "We  not  only  enjoyed  Harris's  performance 
as  the  addled  young  English  lord,  but  also  Mary  Bartlett' s  as  the  flower 
girl"  confuses  us;  "We  enjoyed  not  only  Harris's  performance  .  .  .  , 
but  also  Mary  Bartlett's  ..."  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  writer's  meaning. 
Courtesy  to  the  reader  is  shown  in  parallel  construction,  in  nicely  con- 
trasted or  balanced  words  and  phrases.  Parallel  structure  means  effective 
teamwork  in  a  sentence. 
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Parallel  Structure  at  Work 
Although  we  supply  an  exercise  with  sentences  which  are  to  be  revised 
by  using  parallel  structure,  we  are  convinced  that  one  instance  of  effective 
parallelism  is  worth  more  to  you  than  half  a  dozen  examples  of  violations 
of  it.  Another  exercise,  therefore,  offers  you  examples  of  balanced  expres- 
sions. Read  the  sentences  aloud  so  that  your  ear  catches  the  similarity  of 
phrasing  which  marks  similarity  of  function.  The  theme  dissected  below, 
"One  Day  to  See,"  affords  a  useful  illustration  of  parallel  effect. 

One  Day  to  See 
Paragraph  I: 
Sentence  1 : 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  beauty  in  the  world — 

(There  is)    the  beauty   (1)    of  line  and  masses, 

(There  is)    the  beauty   (2)    of  light  and  shadow, 

(There  is)    the  beauty  (3)   of  vivid  color  and  swift  motion, 

(There  is)    the  special  beauty    (4)    that  lies  only   in   the   faces   of 

those  one  loves, 
and  (There  is)  the  peaceful  beauty  (5)  that  rests  in  familiar  rooms 
and  actions. 

Sentence  2: 

To  choose  from  these  what  above  all  others  I  most  wish  to  see  is  a 
difficult,  bitter-sweet  task  on  this  last  day  of  sight. 

Paragraph  11: 
Sentence  1: 

I  should  like  to  look   (1)   once  more  at  a  poplar, 
(It  is)   standing  (a)  tall  and  aloof, 
(It  is)    shimmering   (b)   in  sunlight; 

(I  should  like)  to  watch  (2)  thick  white  clouds  push  one  another 
across  the  sky; 

(I  should  like)  to  see  (3)  a  flock  (a)  of  pigeons  turning  in  grace- 
ful loops, 

(I  should  like  to  see)  a  red  and  yellow  leaf  (b)  twist  and  flutter 
in  the  air, 

(I  should  like  to  see)    pale  October  sunlight  (c)   glimmer  on  the 
sidewalk, 

(I  should  like  to  see)  grass  bend  behind  the  wind,  (d) 

Paragraph  III: 
Sentence  1 : 

There  are  so  many  small,  unrelated  things  I  long  to  see  again — 

(I  long  to  see)    a  blazing  bonfire,   (1) 
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(I  long  to  see)   white  curtains  blowing  in  a  breeze,    (2) 

(I  long  to  see)   sunlight  coming  through  a  Venetian  blind,  (3) 

(I  long  to  see)   the  Pan-like  leaps  of  the  Phantom  of  the  Rose,  (4) 

(I  long  to  see)    children  racing  madly  on  their  tricycles,   (5) 

(I  long  to  see)   my  cousin's  hands   (6)    as  he  draws  magic  from 

the  piano  keys, 
(I  long  to  see)    my  dog's  tense,  eager  face  (7)  as  he  waits  for  me 

to  throw  his  ball, 
(I  long  to  see)    my   mother's   eyes,    (8)    full    of    love    and    deep 
solicitude  for  me. 
Paragraph  IV: 
Sentence  1 : 

Then,  at  twilight,  if  I  am  lucky,  I  shall  watch  (1)  the  blue-green 
sky  streaked  with  rose  and  purple,  and,  like  the  heroine  of  Rebecca, 
store  (2)  away  for  memory  each  lovely  picture  in  its  separate  vial. 

Here  is  Miss  Richmond's  theme  before  we  marred  it  by  dissection: 

One  Day  to  See 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  beauty  in  the  world — the  beauty  of 
line  and  masses,  the  beauty  of  light  and  shade,  the  beauty  of  vivid  color  and 
swift  motion,  the  special  beauty  that  lies  only  in  the  faces  of  those  one  loves, 
and  the  peaceful  beauty  that  rests  in  familiar  rooms  and  actions.  To  choose 
from  these  what  above  all  others  I  most  wish  to  see  on  this  last  day  of  sight 
is  a  difficult,  bitter-sweet  task. 

I  should  like  to  look  once  more  at  a  poplar,  standing  tall  and  aloof,  shim- 
mering in  sunlight;  to  watch  thick  white  clouds  push  one  another  across 
the  sky;  to  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  turning  in  graceful  loops,  a  red  and  yellow 
leaf  twist  and  flutter  in  the  air,  pale  October  sunlight  glimmer  on  the  side- 
walk, grass  bend  beneath  the  wind. 

There  are  so  many  small,  unrelated  things  I  long  to  see  again — a  blazing 
bonfire,  white  curtains  blowing  in  a  breeze,  sunlight  coming  through  a 
Venetian  blind,  the  Pan-like  leaps  of  the  Phantom  of  the  Rose,  children  racing 
madly  on  their  tricycles,  my  cousin's  hands  as  he  draws  magic  from  the  piano 
keys,  my  dog's  tense,  eager  face  as  he  waits  for  me  to  throw  his  ball,  my 
mother's  eyes,  full  of  love  and  deep  solicitude  for  me. 

Then,  at  twilight,  if  I  am  lucky,  I  shall  watch  the  blue-green  sky  streaked 
with  rose  and  purple,  and,  like  the  heroine  of  Rebecca,  store  away  for  memory 
each  lovely  picture  in  its  separate  vial. 

Emphasis  Devices 

In  a  previous   chapter   you  have   learned   certain   ways    of   obtaining 

emphasis  within  the  paragraph  for  important  ideas.  You  saw  that  the 

beginning  and   the   end   of   the   paragraph  are  the  places   of  greatest 

emphasis,  and  that  the  end — in  all  but  news  articles — is  more  emphatic 
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than  the  opening.  You  saw  also  that  the  idea  of  considerable  importance 
could  be  stressed  by  proportion  as  well  as  by  position;  that  three  or  four 
sentences  devoted  to  it  make  it  stand  out  as  significant.  The  one-sentence 
paragraph  which  is  so  popular  in  our  best  periodicals  emphasizes  the 
idea  by  setting  it  apart,  by  separation  and  indention.  Sometimes  emphasis 
for  a  pair  or  a  series  of  ideas  is  shown  by  using  parallel  structure  for  a 
sequence  of  two  or  three  sentences.  Winston  Churchill,  in  his  address 
of  December  26,  1941,  to  the  United  States  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  said,  for  instance: 

Twice  in  a  single  generation  the  catastrophe  of  world  war  has  fallen  upon  us. 
Twice  in  our  lifetime  has  the  long  arm  of  fate  reached  out  across  the  ocean 
to  bring  the  United  States  into  the  forefront  of  the  battle. 

The  same  devices  for  emphasis  hold  good  for  the  sentence.  Here,  as 
in  the  paragraph,  the  close  is  the  point  of  greatest  emphasis.  Here,  too, 
an  important  idea  may  require  a  relatively  long,  complex  sentence  for  its 
development,  or  may  be  most  forcefully  expressed  in  a  short,  pithy 
sentence  that  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  longer  sentences  in  the  para- 
graph. Occasionally  the  repetition  of  an  important  word  within  a  sentence 
calls  it  to  the  reader's  attention,  though  the  device  may  easily  be  over- 
worked. It  is  a  beautiful  artifice  in  these  sentences  from  Lewis  Mumford: 

But  before  the  Golden  Day  was  over,  the  American  mind  had  lived  through 
a  somber  and  beautiful  hour,  the  hour  of  Hawthorne  and  Melville.  With  them, 
the  sun  turned  to  a  candle,  and  cast  black  shadows  upon  the  wall,  not  the 
empty  grotesque  shadows  of  Poe,  but  the  shapes  of  a  magnified  if  distorted 
humanity. 

It  is  the  mark  of  that  ornate  style  which  Matthew  Arnold  called  the 
"Corinthian"  in  this  famous  passage  from  Burke: 

But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone  ...  the  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap 
defense  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise  is  gone! 
It  is  gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honor,  which  felt  a 
stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which 
ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil 
by  losing  all  its  grossness. 

C.  E.  Montague,  commenting  upon  this  passage  in  "Autumn  Tints  in 
Chivalry,"  remarks  that  Burke  could  never  "say  a  thing  by  halves,"  and 
therefore  could  not  say  it  quite  truthfully.  But  this  passage,  though 
superb  in  its  way,  is  artificial  because  in  addition  to  the  device  of  repeti- 
tion it  adds  that  of  extended  parallelism.  Such  a  style,  however,  was 
admirably  suitable  for  Burke's  oratory:  it  is  formal,  heightened,  yet  pas- 
sionate, and  it  was,  and  is  effective. 
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Emphasis  at  the  Beginning  of  Sentence 

Ail  these  devices  for  sentence-emphasis,  however — proportion,  sepa- 
ration or  stress  by  shortness,  repetition,  and  parallel  structure — are  prob- 
ably of  lesser  value  than  the  simple  device  of  word-position  and  deft 
shifts  of  normal  word-order  for  new  emphasis.  Though  a  German 
sentence,  partly  through  its  conventional  word-order,  may  be  clearer, 
less  ambiguous  than  an  English  one,  the  latter  has  the  great  advantage 
of  variety,  ease,  and  subtle  shading  of  emphasis.  The  normal  word-order 
in  the  English  sentence  is,  of  course,  subject- verb-complement.  Our  ears  are 
attuned  to  this  pattern,  though  they  accept  heavy  modification  of  subject, 
of  verb,  of  complement,  or  of  all  three.  We  are  so  familiar  with  this 
pattern  that  we  expect  the  verb  somewhat  closely  to  follow  its  subject, 
and  the  complement  the  verb — -transitive  or  intransitive — to  which  it 
gives  full  meaning.  Any  change  in  this  normal  order  has  one  of  three 
possible  effects:  first,  if  the  word  or  phrase  is  awkwardly  conspicuous, 
the  change  is  inept;  second,  if  the  element  emphasized  is  really  significant, 
the  change  gives  heightened  stress  without  undue  sacrifice  of  naturalness; 
third,  if,  however,  such  changes  are  frequent,  the  effect  may  be  artificial 
and  unnatural.  A  noun  object  (or  noun  element),  a  predicate  adjective, 
an  absolute  pronoun,  a  part  of  a  verb  beginning  a  sentence  are  so  unusual 
that  only  occasionally  should  you  use  one  in  that  position.  You  instantly 
feel  the  artifice  and  the  slight  artificiality  in  such  sentences  as  these: 
"Peace-at-any-price  no  loyal  American  would  accept";  "Theirs  not  to 
make  reply";  "Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity";  "Honor  him  we  must." 
All  are  good  sentences  for  their  purposes,  and  two  are  famous;  in  all,  the 
words  stressed  by  a  change  in  normal  word-order  deserve  the  resultant 
emphasis.  In  the  chapter  on  sentence  models,  among  "Sentence-Openers," 
we  have  listed  examples  of  sentences  which  open  with  unusual  elements- — 
among  others,  noun  and  pronoun  objects,  noun  clauses  used  as  objects, 
predicate  and  appositive  adjectives.  You  are  not  urged  to  write  such 
sentences  habitually,  but  to  cultivate  for  yourself  a  taste  which  dis- 
criminates between  their  effective  and  their  merely  artificial  use. 

Emphasis  for  "Interrupters" 

Although  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  which  interrupt  the  progress  of 
subject  to  verb,  and  of  verb  to  complement  or  modifiers  so  noticeably  as 
to  require  a  pair  of  commas,  seldom  have  an  emphatic  position  within 
the  sentence,  occasionally  they  do.  On  the  whole,  the  deft  placing  of 
such  elements,  which  may  affect  the  entire  meaning  of  the  sentence,  makes 
for  clearness,  and,  because  they  are  never  the  subject  or  the  main  pred- 
ication, adds  to  the  unity  and  strength  of  that  predication.  This  is,  of 
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course,  a  sort  of  unemphatic  emphasis — a  stress  upon  the  important  predi- 
cation which  they  make  possible,  a  tactful  yielding  to  the  superior  claims 
of  the  main  idea  by  unobtrusively  getting  out  of  its  way.  But  Professor 
Robert  M.  Gay  shows  clearly  in  a  sentence  from  F.  Anstey's  novel, 
A  Fallen  Idol,  that  a  single  phrase  in  a  conspicuous  position  may  change 
the  meaning  of  the  statement.  The  sentence  reads : 

The  West  End  of  London,  somber  and  gloomy  in  winter  and  autumn,  hot 
and  glaring  in  summer,  has  in  spring  a  picturesqueness,  a  play  of  light  and 
color,  an  animation  of  pleasure  rather  than  business,  which  gives  its  streets  an 
individual  and  irresistible  charm. 

It  is  only  in  spring  that  this  assertion  about  the  West  End  is  true,  and 
Anstey  makes  this  clear  by  placing  the  qualifying  phrase  between  the 
transitive  verb  and  its  objects — at  the  point  where  the  reader  most  wants 
to  hurry  on  to  those  objects  and  get  the  full  meaning  of  the  sentence. 
In  spring  is  just  as  emphatic  here  as  the  closing  words.  So  are  Stevenson's 
qualifying  phrases  interrupting  the  progress  of  subject  to  verb:  "But 
marriage,  //  comfortable,  is  not  at  all  heroic";  "That  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  women,  however  chivalrous,  is  cowardly  as  well  as  false."  No 
emphasis  usually  falls,  of  course,  upon  such  parenthetical  and  qualifying 
expressions  as  naturally,  of  course,  oddly  enough,  he  replied;  even  the 
slight  emphasis  upon  the  "weighty"  conjunctive  adverbs  however,  more- 
over, therefore,  nevertheless,  and  the  longer  phrasal  connectives  somewhat 
slows  up  sentence-movement  and  makes  for  a  heavy  style.  In  revising 
themes  before  submitting  them  to  the  instructor,  you  should  place  inter- 
rupting expressions  carefully;  such  interrupters  should  fall  in  smoothly, 
not  giving  the  reader  pause,  unless,  as  with  the  phrase  in  spring  in 
Anstey's  sentence,  you  wish  to  give  them  heightened  emphasis  by  position. 

Emphasis  at  the  End  of  the  Sentence 

Normally  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  is  a  place  of  some,  but  of 
minor  emphasis;  for  this  very  reason  it  is  the  point  at  which  to  slip  in 
many  adverbial  relations — in  words,  phrases,  or  clauses;  preliminary  and 
subsidiary  matter,  and  such  relatively  unimportant  details  as  those  of  size, 
material,  color  and  shape,  cost,  and  the  like.  You  have  seen  that  such 
unusual  sentence-openers  as  the  predicate  adjective,  the  noun  object,  and 
the  absolute  pronoun  can  be  made  emphatic  by  placing  them  first,  because 
this  position  is  markedly  unusual  for  them;  you  have  also  seen  how  an 
important  interrupter  by  position  may  have  great  emphasis.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  end  of  the  sentence  is  generally  the  emphatic  place, 
which  should  therefore  be  reserved  for  the  most  striking,  important  part 
of  your  predication.  Even  as  we  state  this  familiar  principle  of  rhetoric, 
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or  persuasive  writing,  we  pause  to  wonder  if  we  teachers  fully  believe  it. 
Certainly  the  loose  sentence  in  which  the  minor  idea  trails  after  the 
major  is  the  sentence  most  of  us  use  habitually  in  conversation  and  in 
informal  writing.  If  not  emphatic,  and  if  sometimes  a  trifle  vague,  it  is  at 
least  natural.  Perhaps  we  should  restate  the  principle  thus:  in  much  formal 
writing,  especially  expository,  and  in  debate,  the  essence  of  the  predication 
should  usually  come  at  or  near  the  close  of  the  sentence.  This  is  not  a 
hard-and-fast  rule,  but  a  useful  generalization  with  many  exceptions. 

Suspense  in  the  Periodic  Sentence 

There  is  one  type  of  sentence,  the  periodic,  in  which  the  total  meaning 
is  held  in  suspense  until  the  close.  Though  not  a  popular  type  of  sentence 
today  in  any  but  the  most  formal  or  heightened  writing,  it  is  still  admir- 
able in  itself  and  offers  a  valuable  discipline  in  thinking  straight  and 
vigorously.  It  may  seem  as  absurd  to  require  you  to  write  periodic 
sentences  as  it  would  be  to  ask  the  musical  amateur  to  write  exercises  in 
four-part  harmony  or  in  canon  and  fugue.  It  is  a  sentence  for  the  virtuoso, 
but,  to  some  degree,  it  is  also  a  sentence  for  you.  As  the  amateur  in  music 
deepens  his  appreciation  by  a  year  of  harmony  and  counterpoint,  so  you 
will  read  more  intelligently  and  zestfully  once  your  ear  catches  the  pat- 
tern of  this  type  of  sentence;  and  so  also,  you  can  improve  your  sentence 
style  by  trying  your  hand  at  periodic  sentences. 

It  may  be  far-fetched  to  see  a  likeness  between  the  sort  of  suspense 
which  we  have  in  the  detective  novel  and  the  sort  that  lies  in  the  periodic 
sentence.  To  watch  a  skilled  writer  work  to  a  triumphant  close  in  a  fine 
periodic  sentence  is  a  bit  like  watching  a  juggler  keep  several  balls  in 
motion;  you  wonder  how  he  is  going  to  "pull  off"  the  trick.  Although 
the  periodic  sentence  is  no  longer  very  widely  used  in  ordinary  writing, 
it  is  still  used  in  effective  speaking.  Viewed  as  to  their  influence  over  an 
immense  public,  the  three  orators  of  our  day  are  Hitler,  Prime  Minister 
Winston  Churchill,  and  President  Roosevelt.  Hitler,  so  far  the  most 
successful,  has  no  place  in  this  exposition;  the  German  language,  by  its 
transposed  order,  forces  him  to  use  the  periodic  sentence  constantly.  But 
radio  speeches  have  proved  that  both  Churchill  and  our  President  like 
and  constantly  use  this  type  of  sentence.  Churchill  is  homelier,  wittier, 
and  more  truly  familiar  in  his  public  speeches;  President  Roosevelt  is 
more  suave,  more  carefully  correct  in  diction,  more  precise  and  lucid.  But 
both  lean  heavily  upon  this  sentence  type,  which  we  are  often  told  is  quite 
outmoded. 

Here  is  some  evidence  of  the  British  Premier's  fondness  for  the  periodic 
sentence,  taken  from  his  speech  to  the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court  on  December  26,  1941.  We  have  marked  with  a  caret  one 
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point  at  which  the  thought  might  be  left  complete;  since,  if  we  were  to 
include  partly  periodic  sentences,  the  list  would  be  too  long,  we  have 
chiefly  culled  only  scattered  examples  of  the  pure  type: 

1.  The  fact  that  my  American  forbears  have  for  so  many  generations  played 
their  part  in  the  life  of  the  United  States,  and  that  here  I  am,  an  Englishman, 
welcomed  in  your  midst  makes  this  experience  one  of  the  most  moving  and 
thrilling  in  my  life  A,  which  is  already  long  and  has  not  been  entirely  un- 
eventful. 

2.  By  the  way,  I  cannot  help  reflecting  that  if  my  father  had  been  an 
American  and  my  mother  British,  instead  of  the  other  way  round,  I  might 
have  come  here  on  my  own. 

3.  I  may  confess,  however,  that  I  do  not  feel  quite  like  a  fish  out  of  water 
in  a  legislative  assembly  where  English  is  spoken. 

4.  Provided  that  every  effort  is  made,  that  nothing  is  kept  back,  that  the 
whole  man  power,  brain  power,  virility,  valor  and  virtue  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  with  all  its  galaxy  of  loyal  friends,  are  associated  in  a  common 
community  or  state,  we  can  be  reunited  by  the  .    .    .  supreme  God. 

5.  If  we  had  stuck  together  after  the  last  war,  if  we  had  taken  common 
measures  for  our  safety,  this  renewal  of  the  curse  need  never  have  fallen 
upon  us. 

6.  The  onslaught  upon  us,  so  long  and  so  completely  planned  by  Japan,  has 
presented  both  our  countries  with  grievous  problems  for  which  we  could  not 
be  fully  prepared. 

7.  When  we  look  at  the  resources  of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
empire  compared  to  those  of  Japan,  when  we  remember  those  of  China,  which 
have  so  long  valiantly  withstood  the  invasion  of  tyranny,  and,  when  also  we 
observe  the  Russian  menace  which  hangs  over  Japan,  it  becomes  still  more 
difficult  to  reconcile  Japanese  action  with  prudence  or  even  with  sanity.  What 
kind  of  people  do  they  think  we  are? 

The  Periodic  Sentence  in  the  Heightened  Style 

Though  you  will  find  President  Roosevelt's  sentences  much  shorter 
than  Premier  Churchill's,  many  of  them  are  periodic,  and  as  much 
marked  by  parallel  construction  as  are  the  latter's.  You  may  find  it 
interesting  also  to  note  the  numerous  periodic  sentences  used  by  the  best- 
known  radio  commentators,  not  in  reporting  speeches,  but  in  interpreta- 
tion of  them.  The  conclusion  to  draw  is  that  the  periodic  and  the  balanced 
sentence — often,  moreover,  combined — are  still  considerably  used  in  the 
discussion  of  public  affairs  of  moment.  You  will  also  find  them  in  book 
reviews,  in  music,  art,  and  cinema  criticism;  and  in  a  good  many  writers 
of  fiction,  essays,  and  biography  who  cling  to  the  "heightened"  literary 
style.  Leaving  you,  if  you  care  to,  to  cull  examples  for  yourself,  let  us  cite 
some  from  certain  writers — fairly  recent  but  not  contemporary — whose  use 
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of  the  language  has  been  justly  admired.  Here  is  one  from  Thackeray's 
English  Humorists:  "When  the  lad,  after  failing  in  his  clerical  examina- 
tions, after  failing  in  his  plan  for  studying  the  law,  took  leave  of  these 
projects  and  of  his  parents  and  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  he  saw  mother  and 
uncle,  and  lazy  Ballymahon,  and  green  native  turf  and  sparkling  river  for 
the  last  time."  Here  is  one  from  Hardy's  Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd: 
"To  persons  standing  alone  on  a  hill  during  a  clear  midnight  such  as  this, 
the  roll  of  the  world  eastward  is  almost  a  palpable  movement."  Here  is 
one  almost  completely  periodic  from  Gissing's  beautiful  book,  The  Private 
Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft:  "At  the  very  hour  of  dinner,  when  my  stomach 
clamored  for  food,  I  have  been  stopped  by  sight  of  a  volume  so  long 
coveted,  and  marked  at  so  advantageous  a  price  that  I  could  not  let  it 
go;  A  yet  to  buy  it  means  pangs  of  famine."  And  last,  we  quote  from 
Conrad  partly  periodic  sentences  (we  have  given  you  examples  of  the  pure 
type  at  the  close  of  the  chapter,  the  caret  indicating  the  point  at  which  the 
meaning  is  fairly  complete)  : 

A  victim  of  the  disillusioned  weariness  which  is  the  retribution  meted  out 
to  intellectual  audacity,  the  brilliant  Don  Martin  Decoud,  weighted  by  the 
bars  of  San  Tome  silver,  disappeared  without  a  trace,  A  swallowed  up  in  the 
immense  indifference  of  things. 

From  the  deep  trench  of  shadow  between  the  houses,  lit  up  vaguely  by  the 
glimmer  of  street  lamps,  ascended  the  evening  silence  of  Sulaco:  A  the  silence 
of  a  town  with  few  carriages,  of  unshod  carriages,  and  a  softly  sandalled 
population. 

Antonia,  the  beauty  of  her  face  as  if  a  little  blurred,  her  figure  slightly 
fuller,  advanced  with  her  light  walk  and  her  high  serenity,  A  smiling  from 
a  distance  at  Mrs.  Gould. 

The  appositive  noun  which  begins  the  first  sentence  quoted  is  worth 
notice,  also  the  long  suspense  from  that  noun,  which  announces  the 
subject,  to  the  verb  disappeared,  increased  by  the  participial  phrase.  This 
passage,  like  the  third,  emphasizes  exactly  what  Conrad  wished  to  stress: 
in  the  first,  the  disappearance  of  the  gallant  Don  Martin  Decoud  into 
"the  immense  indifference  of  things";  in  the  third,  Antonia's  smile  at  Mrs. 
Gould.  In  the  last,  a  lesser  writer  would  have  ended,  "and  smiled  at 
Mrs.  Gould  from  a  distance,"  a  close  that  was  not  Conrad's  intended 
effect  at  all. 

Though  the  periodic  and  semi-periodic  sentence  is  not  so  popular 
today  as  formerly,  it  is  an  admirable  type  if  not  too  constantly  used,  and 
if  varied  within  the  paragraph  by  loose  or  short  crisp  sentences.  It  is 
unnatural  only  when  overdone,  or  when  not  skillfully  used. 

The  easy,  natural,  yet  patterned  loose  sentence  is  the  hardest  of  all 
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types  to  write — and  many  of  us  think  the  most  beautiful.  The  and  he 
type,  the  "run-on,"  the  excessively  co-ordinated,  and  the  "jumbled" 
sentence,  however,  are  all  loose  sentences — and  all  ineffective.  What  we 
mean  by  the  poor  loose  sentence  is  the  sentence  all  of  us  use  a  good 
deal  in  conversation  and  some  of  us  in  careless  writing — in  which  we 
state  our  main  idea  first  and  then  amplify  it  by  details  or  reasons  or  after- 
thoughts. If,  for  instance,  a  teacher  announces  an  assignment  to  a 
Victorian  poetry  class  in  this  fashion:  "We  shall  begin  the  study  of  Swin- 
burne next  period,  with  Miss  B — ,  Miss  M — ,  and  Miss  S —  reporting — 
that  is,  unless  Miss  R —  is  here  to  give  her  report  on  The  House  of  Life, 
which  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  miss,"  he  has  perpetrated  a  thoroughly 
disreputable  loose  sentence.  He  should  have  been  much  more  comfortable 
in  his  pedagogic  conscience  had  he  said,  "Unless  Miss  R —  is  here  next 
period  to  give  her  report  on  Rossetti's  House  of  Life,  which  I  should  not 
like  you  to  miss,  we  shall  begin  our  study  of  Swinburne  .  .  . "  The 
afterthought  is  not  the  assignment  he  wishes  his  students  to  remember; 
it  has  its  importance,  but  not  the  major  sentence  emphasis  he  has  given  it. 
That  is,  in  the  loose  sentence — good  or  bad — one  may  stop  at  one  or 
more  points  before  the  end,  and  still  say  as  much  of  what  he  wishes 
to  say  as  will  make  sense.  The  difference  between  the  effective  loose 
sentence  and  the  careless  one  is  this:  in  the  latter,  the  sentence  ends  with 
some  weak  detail  or  even  on  some  trailing  qualifier  such  as  of  course, 
that  is  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  with  some  afterthought  that  needs 
either  to  be  subordinated  and  compressed  in  its  sentence,  or  phrased  in 
one  of  its  own;  the  former,  though  it  lacks  the  grammatical  emphasis 
of  the  main  predicating  verb,  is  sure  to  contain  some  detail  of  interest, 
something  which  amplifies  the  main  statement,  and  is  occasionally  even 
more  interesting  than  that  main  predication. 

Do  you  fully  realize  the  implications  of  the  preceding  sentence?  After 
all  our  insistence  that  you  determine  the  nucleus  of  predication  and  express 
it  in  the  verb  of  a  main  clause,  we  now  suggest  that  a  participial  phrase 
or  a  relative  clause  drifting  in  at  the  close  of  the  sentence  may  contain 
an  idea  or  detail  even  more  interesting  than  the  main  predicating  verb. 
That  this  suggestion  has  truth  in  it  you  may  discover  for  yourselves  if 
you  will  look  at  several  dozen  effective  sentences. 

Lytton  Strachey,  with  devastating  wit,  thus  describes  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope's Pitt  nose:  "Lady  Hester's  was  a  nose  of  wild  ambitions,  of  pride 
grown  fantastical,  a  nose  that  scorned  the  earth,  shooting  off  towards  some 
eternally  eccentric  heaven."  The  appositive  phrase  from  Hamlin  Gar- 
land sums  up  the  plowboy's  feeling  about  his  work:  "...  Neighbor 
Button  said  to  my  father  in  my  hearing,  'That  chap's  too  young  to  run  a 
plow,'  a  judgment  which  flattered  me  greatly."  The  participial  phrase 
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closing  Anzia  Yezierska's  sentence  similarly  stresses  the  point  of  the 
passage — the  immigrants'  eager  hope  of  a  better  life  in  this  new  country: 
"They  strained  and  stretched  to  get  the  first  glimpse  of  the  'golden 
country,'  lifting  their  children  on  their  shoulders  that  they  might  see 
beyond  them."  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  loose  sentences 
in  which  the  reader's  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  drifting  bit  of  detail  at 
the  close  rather  than  upon  the  main  predication.  In  the  effective  loose 
sentence,  that  close,  however,  is  always  interesting;  in  the  poor  one,  it  is 
weak,  dull,  and  inept.  That  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

However,  especially  in  exposition,  the  closer-textured  sentence,  holding 
part  of  the  thought  in  suspense  until  the  close,  is  often  to  be  preferred. 
A  study  of  newspaper  and  magazine  style  will  convince  you  that  the 
semi-periodic  and  the  pure  periodic  sentence  are  today  a  part  of  the 
competent  newspaperman's  technic.  The  news-writing  in  such  fine  New 
York  dailies  as  the  Times,  the  Herald-Tribune,  and  the  Sun  is  remarkably 
precise  as  to  diction  and  compact  as  to  sentence-style.  When  we  recently 
leafed  through  Time  magazine,  we  were  glad  to  find  that  it  had  aban- 
doned its  one-time  sentence-pattern  parodied  by  the  'New  Yorker — 
"Backward  ran  the  sentences  until  reeled  the  mind,"  and  also  that,  con- 
tent with  jazzy  captions,  it  is,  as  to  sentence-style,  close-knit,  yet  supple. 
This  style — appropriate  alike  to  the  reporting,  the  interpretation,  and  the 
discussion  of  serious  public  affairs  and  to  reviews  of  books,  plays,  recitals, 
and  picture  exhibits,  does  not,  of  courre,  suit  the  purposes  of  the  familiar 
essayist;  nor  can  the  novelist  and  biographer  use  it  as  consistently  as 
the  expositor.  The  question  narrows  itself  again  into  the  old  problem  in 
diction — What  sort  of  sentence  is  appropriate  to  me,  to  my  subject,  and 
to  my  reader? 

We  shall  give  you,  we  hope,  some  help  in  answering  a  similar  question 
in  the  choice  of  words;  but  we  can  be  of  small  service  to  you  in  the 
problem  of  good  loose  sentences.  We  can  only  say  that,  if  you  will  under- 
go the  discipline — the  canon  and  fugue  of  composition — of  writing  the 
parallel  construction  and  the  semi-periodic  sentence,  if  you  will  faithfully 
practice  the  subordination  and  compression  of  minor  elements,  your 
problem — if  you  can  solve  it — is  one  of  your  ear  and  your  reading.  If 
you  have  faith  in  playing  "the  sedulous  ape,"  by  all  means  read  Swift 
and  Defoe  and  Addison  and  Hazlitt  and  Gamaliel  Bradford,  and  Carl 
Sandburg's  Lincoln,  and  Kipling  aloud.  If  you  haven't,  but  are  curious 
as  to  the  varying  effects  of  a  given  sentence  element  in  different  posi- 
tions, try  placing  one  in  several  possible  positions  and  then  see  which 
your  ear  likes  best.  In  time — given  an  ear  (do  you  know  Lamb's  "Chapter 
on  Ears"?)    you   will   write  charming   loose  sentences.    Some   budding 
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writer  among  you  will  perhaps  give  this  sentence  the  name  it  deserves: 
it  is  not  a  loose  sentence;  it  may  fall  like  a  willow,  babble  like  a  brook, 
soar  and  dip  and  float  like  a  bird.  It  is  the  most  idiomatic  of  English 
sentences,  the  most  elusive  to  any  but  us  fortunate  folk  born  to  the 
English  tongue.  When  you  use  it  in  conversation  or  in  friendly  letters, 
sometimes  listen  to  it.  The  more  you  listen,  the  better  you  will  speak  and 
write  it.  And  the  more  you  catch  its  seductive  accents,  the  more  you 
will  enjoy  both  your  reading  and  your  writing. 

Near  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  told  you  that  our  analogy 
(which  we  have  not  consistently  preserved)  though  fanciful,  had  some 
value.  You  are  not  likely  to  win  a  paragraph  relay  with  such  candidates 
for  the  team  as  the  primer  sentence,  that  moves  by  fits  and  starts,  hardly 
getting  off  before  he  comes  to  a  halt;  as  the  upside-down  sentence,  ever 
looking  backward  at  the  track  behind  him;  as  that  lame  runner,  the 
fragmentary  sentence;  as  the  aimless  "run-on,"  and  and  he  sentences; 
as  that  still  more  undirected  sleepwalking  sentence,  the  excessively  co- 
ordinated one;  as  the  "jumbled"  sentence,  that  has  neither  muscle  nor 
plan  nor  the  will  to  win.  Candidates  for  the  paragraph  team  that  do  win 
victories  are  the  sprinter,  or  short,  crisp,  emphatic  sentence;  the  slower, 
steadier,  longer-winded  complex  sentence,  with  disciplined  compression 
and  subordination;  the  most  deliberate,  but  powerful  sentence  with  parallel 
construction;  and  the  periodic  or  near-periodic  runner,  that  at  or  near  the 
close  of  the  race  puts  forth  that  extra  spurt  of  energy  needed  to  come 
through  in  a  brilliant  finish.  The  figure  is  incomplete  and  imperfect;  if  it 
at  all  helps  you  to  see  the  more  athletic,  effective  qualities  of  the  latter 
candidates  for  the  paragraph  relay,  it  is  still  of  some  use. 


EXERCISES  IN  SUBORDINATION  AND  COMPRESSION 

ILLUSTRATION 

Philip  spent  two  months  at  Blackstable. 

During  that  time  Norah  wrote  to  him  frequently. 

She  wrote  him  long  letters  in  a  bold,  large  hand. 

With  cheerful  humor  she  described  the  little  events  of  the  daily 

round. 
She  described  the  domestic  troubles  of  her  landlady. 
They  were  rich  food  for  laughter. 
She  described  the  comic  vexations  of  her  rehearsals. 
(She  was  walking  on  in  an  important  spectacle  at  one  of  the  London 

theaters) . 
And    she    described    her    odd    adventures   with   the   publishers   of 

novelettes.  (Of  Human  Bondage — Chapter  LXVIl) 
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Suggestions:  Don't  predicate  in  a  main  clause  the  fact  that  Philip 
spent  two  months  at  Blackstable:  this  is  preliminary  and  subsidiary  to 
the  important  fact  that  Norah  wrote  to  him  all  that  time  frequently. 
Try  beginning:  "During  the  two  months  that  ..."  Spend  your  main 
predicating  verb  on  Norah's  writing  to  Philip.  Now  begin  to  describe 
her  letters.  Use  a  relative  clause  with  letters  for  its  antecedent,  in  the 
pattern  "in  which."  Get  the  series  of  details  which  she  describes  in  this 
order:  1-2  (plus  an  appositive) — 3.  (Put  the  parenthetical  sentence  be- 
tween dashes  or  parentheses) — 4.  Now  compare  your  sentence  with 
Somerset  Maugham's,   below: 

Key:  During  the  two  months  he  spent  at  Blackstable  Norah  wrote  to 
him  frequently,  long  letters  in  a  bold,  large  hand,  in  which  with  cheer- 
ful humor  she  described  the  little  events  oi  the  daily  round,  the  domestic 
troubles  of  her  landlady,  rich  food  for  laughter,  the  comic  vexations  of 
her  rehearsals — she  was  walking  on  in  an  important  spectacle  at  one  of 
the  London  theaters — and  her  odd  adventures  with  the  publishers  of 
novelettes.1 


1  From    Of   Human    Bondage,    by    W.    Somerset    Maugham,    copyright    1915,    1916    by 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,   Inc. 
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EXERCISE   18 
SUBORDINATION  AND  COMPRESSION 

Subordinate  and  compress  sentences  in  this  theme  as  suggested. 

River  /Medley 

1.  (a)   Sometimes  my  thoughts  drive  sleep  away. 

(b)  They  tumble  topsy-turvy  over  one  another. 

(c)  Then  I  listen  to  the  sounds  of  the  night. 

(d)  I  eavesdrop  on  the  conversation  of  the  river  boats. 

Suggestions :  Express  (a)  in  a  time-clause,  containing  (b)  expressed  in 
a  participial  phrase,  make  (c)  your  main  predication,  and  compress  (d) 
into  another  participial  phrase. 


2.  (a)  There  are  two  long,  low  bass  rumbles. 

(b)  They  are  followed  after  a  pause  by  a  third. 

(c)  They  are  punctuated  by  the  soprano  piping  of  a  smaller  craft. 

Suggestions :  Make  rumbles  your  subject  in  (a),  compress  (b)  into  a 
participial  phrase,  and  use  the  predicating  verb  in  (c)  to  complete  the 
subject  of  (a). 


3.  (a)   Still  another  joins  in. 

(b)  It  adds  its  mature  contralto  tone. 

Suggestions :  Compress  (b)  in  a  participial  phrase. 


4.  An  occasional  shrill  whistle  pierces  Che  night. 
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5.  (a)  I  hear  the  echoing  wail  of  a  far-off  train. 

(b)  It  is  crossing  Hell  Gate  bridge. 

(c)  It  adds  a  poignant  note. 

Suggestions:  Make  wail  with  its  modifiers  the  subject  of  your  main 
predication,  compress  the  verb  in  (b)  to  a  participial  phrase,  and  use 
the  verb  of  (c)  as  your  predication. 


6.  (a)  I  hear  the  drone  of  an  airplane. 

(b)  It  hums  in  the  distance  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 

(c)  Slowly  it  swells  to  a  wild  crescendo  of  sound. 

(d)  The  sound  blots  out  everything  else. 

(e)  Then  it  gradually  recedes,  leaving  a  great  void  of  silence. 

Suggestions :  Make  drone  in  (a)  your  subject,  compress  the  verb  in 
(b)  to  a  participial  phrase,  use  the  verb  of  (c)  with  its  modifiers  and 
complement  as  your  first  main  verb,  compress  (d)  to  a  participial  phrase, 
and  join  with  a  co-ordinate  conjunction  (e)  to  your  sentence. 


7.  (a)  Fog  introduces  a  new  note  into  the  medley. 
(b)  It  is  an  insidious  menace  to  watercraft. 

Suggestions :  Make  (b)  an  appositive  to  fog,  substituting  that  for  an, 
and  (a)  your  main  predication. 


8.  In  rhythmic  clang  the  lighthouse  bell  tolls  out  its  message  of  danger. 
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9.  The  river  tempo  quickens ;  there  is  a  shorter  interval  between  warn- 
ing blasts. 


10.  (a)  I  can  hear  the  undercurrent  of  excitement. 

(b)  It  is  audible  in  the  hasty  tooting  of  a  small  boat. 

(c)  It  is  heading  for  trouble. 

Suggestions.-   Omit   the   italicized   words   in    (b),   and   compress    (c) 
into  a  participial  phrase. 


11.  Suddenly  the  timing  changes;  calm  is  restored. 


12.  (a)  The  sounds  merge  and  blend. 

(b)  They  make  a  nocturnal  symphony. 

(c)  It  is  well  worth  the  loss  of  an  hour's  sleep. 

Suggestions :  Compress  (b)  into  a  prepositional  phrase,  and  (c)  into  an 
adjective  plus  its  completing  expressions,  omitting  the  lifeless  "It  is." 
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EXERCISE  19 
SUBORDINATION  AND  COMPRESSION 

Subordinate  and  compress  sentences  in  this  theme  as  suggested: 
Woodland   Scene 

1.  (a)  The  steep  trail  was  of  red  clay. 

(b)  It  slowly  expanded  to  a  footpath. 

(c)  The  path  was  covered  with  pine-needles. 

(d)  And   the   rhododendrons   flanked   its   narrow   sides. 

(e)  They  gradually  gave  way  to  lofty  pines. 

Suggestions:  Compress  (a)  by  omitting  the  lifeless  verb  was;  use 
the  verb  of  (b)  for  your  first  predication;  compress  (c)  in  a  participial 
phrase  modifying  footpath;  subordinate  the  verb  of  (d)  in  a  relative 
clause;  make  the  verb  of  (e)  your  second  main  predication. 


2.  (a)  I  rounded  a  sudden  curve. 

(b)  I  came  face  to  face  with  the  source  of  the  roar  heard  from  afar. 

Suggestions:    Compress  (a)   in  a  present  participial  phrase. 


3.  (a)  Here  the  path  stopped  abruptly  on  a  grassy  bank. 

(b)  And  here  was  the  Lilliputian  with  the  voice  of  a  Goliath. 

(c)  It  was  the  brook. 

(d)  It  rushed  down  over  mossy  rocks. 

(e)  It  spilled  its  secrets  over  them  in  whispers  and  shouts. 

Suggestions:  Use  the  verb  in  (a)  and  the  co-ordinate  predication  in 
(b);  compress  (c)  in  an  appositive  noun;  subordinate  (d)  in  a  relative 
clause;  and  compress  (e)  in  a  participial  phrase. 
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4.  (a)  It  paused  for  a  moment  to  catch  its  breath  in  a  little  pool. 

(b)  It  made  a  gathering  place  for  tiny  swarms  of  gnats. 

(c)  And  it  mirrored  the  cottony  puffs  of  clouds  that  lolled  along 
the  pale  blue  highway  of  the  sky. 

Suggestions:  Compress  (a)  in  a  participial  phrase;  make  (b)  a 
main  predication,  co-ordinating  it  with  the  predication  in  (c)  without 
the  unnecessary  subject. 


Paragraph  II: 

5.  (a)  At  the  edge  of  the  pool  the  bank  did  not  slope. 

(b)  Instead  it  dropped  about  six  inches  to  another  bank  of  pebbles. 

(c)  They  were  sparkling,  white. 

(d)  Some  were  shot  with  color. 

(e)  Some  were  rounded  and  water-beaten. 

Suggestions:  Begin  with  the  prepositional  phrase  and  the  subject  of 
(a);  express  (b)  by  an  adversative  phrase,  instead  of  sloping,  and  use 
this  verb  for  your  predication;  compress  (c)  in  attributive  adjectives; 
suppress  the  lifeless  verb  were  in  (d)  and  (e),  preferring  a  co-ordinate 
pair  of  participial  phrases. 


6.  (a)  With  diligent  searching  I  found  bits  of  quartz  and  amber. 

(b)  Often  I  contented  myself  with  playing  "Queen  of  Jewel-Land." 

(c)  I  was  enthroned  on  my  green  dais. 

(d)  I   sorted   my  wealth   or   created    fantastic   miniature   landscapes 

with  it. 

Suggestions:  Join   (b)   to   (a)   in   co-ordinated  pattern,   changing   (c) 
to  a  participial  phrase,  and  (d)  to  a  pair  of  participial  phrases. 
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EXERCISE  20 

SUBORDINATION  AND  COMPRESSION 

Subordinate  and  compress  sentences  in  this  theme  as  suggested: 

The  Sea 

1.    I  perched  on  the  black  rock. 

That  day  /  felt  imbued  with  calm. 
In  that  spot  I  always  experienced  a  sense  of  calm. 
(Use  an  adjectival  and  an  adverbial  clause) 


The  sea  sprawled  below  me. 
The  beach  sprawled  below  me. 
The  rocks  sprawled  below  me. 
They  sprawled  in  indifferent  splendor. 

(Use  a  series  of  subjects  with  only  one  predication) 


3.    My  eyes  drifted  waywardly  out  to  sea. 
They  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  ship. 

A  fishing  schooner  was  bobbing  about  on  the  sharp  line  of  the 
horizon. 

(Use   a   participial   phrase   for   caught,   with   the   gerund   the 
bobbing  of,  as  its  object) 


4.    She  was  a  graceful  beauty. 

The  wind  whipped  the  sails  into  white  balloons. 
The  plunging  bows  cut  through  the  choppy  water. 

(Invert  word  order:  "A  graceful  beauty  she  was  .    .    .";  then 
use  two  adverbial  clauses) 
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:  5.    //  disappeared. 

I  My  gaze  returned  to  the  beach. 

c  It  was  of  fine  white  sand. 

It  was  dotted  sparsely  with  patches  of  green  vegetation. 
The  vegetation  was  struggling  desperately  for  existence. 

(Co-ordinate  the  first  two  predications;  suppress  other  predi- 
cations by  using  prepositional  and  participial  phrases) 


Millions  of  shells  were  strewn  along  the  water's  edge. 

They  were  delicately  tinted  pink. 

They  were  interspersed  with  clumps  of  rich  seaweed. 

(Begin  with  the  participle  which  is  part  of  the  passive  verb, 
reserving  were  for  the  predication;  use  an  attributive  modi- 
fier for  shells  and  follow  it  with  a  participial  phrase) 


7.    Further  up  the  shore  lay  a  huge  black  hulk. 
It  was  a  skeleton  ship. 
It  was  a  grim  reminder  that  the  sea  is  not  always  calm. 

(Compress   the  second   predication  in  a  prepositional  phrase; 
the  third,  in  an  appositive) 


Then  my  eyes  feasted  upon  the  sea  itself. 
It  was  a  vast  expanse  of  undulating  water. 

(Compress  the  second  predication  by  using  an  appositive) 
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9.    Lazy  rollers  reared  up.   (1) 

They  rapidly  changed  colors  as  they  caught  the  sun's  rays.   (2) 
They  then  plunged  joyously  into  the  hollows  left  by  the  preceding 

waves.   (3) 
They  plunged  only  to  rise  and  fall  again.   (4) 

They  rose  and  fell  again  and  again   ...   in  their  reckless  journey 
toward  the  shore.    (5) 

(Suppress  the  predication  in  (2)  by  using  a  participial  phrase; 
use  two  co-ordinate  verbs  for  your  predication ;  compress  (4) 
and   (5)   by  using  an  infinitive) 


10.    The  waves  drew  near  the  land.   (1) 

They  rose  up  much  higher  than  before.    (2) 

They  rose  as  if  to  draw  back.    (3) 

They  seemed  reluctant  to  die  so  quickly.   (4) 

Then  they  sensed  defeat.   (5) 

They  crashed  with  reverberating  fury  on  the  beach.   (6) 

(Subordinate  (1)  in  an  adverbial  clause,  predicating  (2)  ; 
compress  other  predications  by  means  of  adverbial  clause, 
appositive  adjective,  and  participial  phrase,  until  you  come 
to  your  second  predication  in  (6) . 


11.    A  group  of  rocks  stood  audaciously  in  the  path  of  the  rollers.   (1) 
They  were  moss-covered.   (2) 
But  their  surfaces  were  smooth,  worn.  (3) 
They  gave  mute  testimony  of  their  losing  battle.   (4) 

(Use  a  compound  sentence,  compressing  the  adjectives  in  the 
predicates  into  attributive  adjectives) 
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EXERCISE  21 

SUBORDINATION  AND  COMPRESSION 

Combine  the  primer  sentences  in  each  group  as  effectively  as  you 
can;  then  compare  your  sentence  with  the  original. 

1.    During  the  year  1817  little  Abe  Lincoln  had  an  ax  put  in  his  hands. 
He  was  eight  years  old,  going  on  nine. 
He  helped  his  father  cut  down  trees. 

He  also  helped  to  notch  logs  for  the  corners  of  their  new  cabin. 
The  cabin  was  forty  yards  from  the  pole-shed. 
In  it  the  family  was  cooking,  eating,  and  sleeping. 

— Carl  Sandburg,  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Prairie  Years. 


Sometimes  I  peer  back  into  that  crowded  little  schoolroom. 

It  was  smothering  hot. 

And  it  was  reeking  with  lamp  smoke. 

Then  I  recall  the  faces  of  the  congregation. 

They  are  half-lit,  familiar  faces. 

It  all  has  the  quality  of  a  vision. 

It  is  like  something  experienced  in  another  world. 

— Hamlin  Garland,  A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border. 


3.    There  the  document  wanders. 

It  hitches  itself  along  with  asides  and  afterthoughts. 
Here  the  work  of  art  marches. 
It  has  as  much  vigor  as  precision. 

— Carl  Van  Doren,   "Elinor  Wylie. 
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4.    The  anthropoid  apes  no  doubt  approach  nearer  to  man  in  bodily 

structure  than  do  any  other  animals. 
But  let  us  consider  the  habits  of  ants. 
Let  us  look  at  their  social  organization. 

Let  us  remember  their  large  communities  and  elaborate  habitations. 
Let  us  think  of  their  roadways. 
Let  us  not  forget  their  possession  of  domestic  animals,  and  even,  in 

some  cases,  of  slaves. 
If  we  do  so,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  a  fair  claim  to  rank 

next  to  man  in  the  scale  of  intelligence. 

— Sir  John  Lubbock,  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps. 


5.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  progressed  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
people  in  history. 
This  is  true  because  of  the  enchantment  of  distance. 
They   have   left  us  hardly  any   discussion  of  progress  in  all  their 

literature. 
And  their  literature  is  varied. 

— Will  Durant,  "Is  Progress  a  Delusion,"  from 
The  Mansions  of  Philosophy. 


The  excellence  of  Oxford,   then,  as  I  see  it,  lies  in  the  peculiar 

vagueness  of  the  organization  of  its  work. 
(Do  not  change  this  sentence.) 
It  starts  from  the  assumption  that  the  professor  is  a  really  learned 

man. 
It  assumes  that  his  sole  interest  lies  in  his  own  sphere. 
It  assumes  also  that  a  student  is  a  young  man  who  desires  to  know. 
Or  at  least,  this  is  the  only  student  with  whom  the  university  cares 

to  reckon  seriously. 

— Stephen  Leacock,  "Oxford  As  I  See  It." 
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EXERCISE  22 

SUBORDINATION  AND  COMPRESSION 

1.    Avery's  Variety  Store  is  in  Northfield. 
It  is  an  insignificant  corner  of  the  town. 
It  is  in  the  shadow  of  the  "A.  and  P."  store. 
It  is  just  a  plain  little  building. 
But  it's  the  center  of  the  life  of  Northfield. 


Suddenly  Professor  Gould  stops  in  the  midst  of  his  ramblings. 

He  pulls  out  his  watch. 

He  marches  around  his  desk. 

He  looks  to  see  if  his  chair  is  still  there. 

He  flops  down. 

And  then  he  begins  to  search  frantically  among  his  papers. 


Someone  pinches  the  sleeping  Mr.  Lewis. 
He  lazily  opens  one  eye. 
Then  he  stands  and  begins  to  read. 
He  is  still  sleepily  batting  his  eyes. 


4.    Professor  Gould  was  carrying  the  inevitable  stack  of  books  under 

one  arm. 
He  walked  in  little  hops  of  precisely  the  same  length. 
It  was  a  gait  that  reminded  me  vividly  of  the  Oriental  mode  of 

locomotion. 
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5.    Professor  Gould   jumped  back  quickly. 

He  gazed  indignantly  at  the  vanishing  automobile. 

His  blue  eyes  snapped  fire. 

Then  he  drew  back  into  his  shell. 

He  was  like  a  turtle  pulling  in  its  head  for  protection. 

And  he  went  hopping  on  his  way. 


Merwin  is  a  slightly  shopworn  specimen  of  thirty. 

He  is  short,  dark,  and  dumpy. 

He  is  given  to  wearing  orange  shoes,  green  slacks,   and  navy  blue 

shirts  without  a  tie. 
And  so  he  contrives  to  look  as  though  he  had  for  several  hours  been 

tossed  about  in  a  bag  of  soiled  laundry. 


7.    Some  time  ago  my  father  had  an  interesting  patient. 
It  was  in  one  of  our  leading  hospitals. 
His  patient  was  a  man  of  about  forty. 
He  had  been  in  a  serious  automobile  accident. 
He  was  suffering  from  partial  paralysis  of  the  legs. 
And  he  was  deeply  depressed  about  his  condition. 


It  happened  last  year. 

It  was  late  one  spring  morning. 

A  jaybird  moved  into  our  neighborhood. 

He  was  the  most  sour-souled,  disreputable  of  jaybirds. 

He  settled  down  to  enjoy  himself. 
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9.    That  "jasper"  of  a  jaybird  was  like  some  persons  you  and  I  know. 
He  was  cursed  with  a  completely  false  idea  of   fun. 
He  loved  practical  jokes. 
He  delighted  in  devising  ways  to  make  someone  ridiculous. 


10.  The  jaybird  opened  his  campaign  against  our  Tom-cat. 
Tom  was  a  big,  pompous  fellow. 
He  carried  his  tail  majestically  aloft. 
He  was  the  picture  of  dignity  and  conceit. 


11.  The  bluejay  harried  the  cat  mercilessly. 

In  one  week  poor  Tom's  domain  had  shrunk. 

All  he  had  left  to  him  was  the  area  protected  by  the  lattice-work 

surrounding  the  porch. 
From   the   shelter   of   the    lattice-work    he    was    generally    afraid    to 

venture. 


12. 1  had  just  about  decided  that  this  little  drama  of  persecution  had 
gone  far  enough. 
I  was  coming  up  the  driveway. 

I  saw  a  tuft  of  blue  feathers  rolled  by  the  wind  across  the  driveway. 
And  I  saw  His  Majesty,  Old  Tom,  sleeping  on  the  front  porch. 
He  was  curled  up  on  the  porch  cushions. 
He  was  sleeping  tranquilly. 
Then  I  knew  that  the  comedy  had  taken  a  tragic  turn. 
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13.  Mr.  Woollcott's  style  is  casual,  but  charming. 
It  has  an  insidious,  appealing  charm. 
It  lacks,  however,  several  basic  critical  ingredients. 
Wisely,  perhaps,  he  omits  them  from  his  critical  receipe. 


14.  He  often  fills  up  page  after  page  with  matter  that  has  little  real 

content. 
But  the  morsels  he  serves  up  for  meals  are  good  reading. 
They  are  so  well  flavored  with  the  delicately  tuned  phrase. 
'They  are  such  good  reading,  in  fact,  that  we  are  usually  oblivious 

of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  reveling  in  ideas. 
At  least,  we  don't  realize  that  fact  until  we  lay  the  book  down. 
Then  we  examine  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  his  magic  critical 

cup. 
It  consists  of  the  one  prejudice  or  the  one  bit  of  praise  which  Mr. 

Woollcott  has  evolved  in  his  roundabout  way. 


15.  Some  propaganda  I  have  unconsciously  absorbed. 

For  instance,  I  have  heard  that  the  Russians  are  tricky  and  double- 
dealing. 

I  have  also  heard  that  the  Germans  are  cold  and  ruthless. 

Besides  this,  I  have  heard  that  the  Scandinavians  are  both  phlegmatic 
and  heroic. 

And  I  have  heard  that  Britons  are  noble,  straightforward  and  fair- 
dealing. 

The  last  statement  is  probably  the  source  of  my  present  feeling  about 
the  extent  of  the  help  we  Americans  should  give  to  England. 

At  least  it  is  more  probably  the  true  source  of  my  feeling  than  is  any 
process  of  close  reasoning. 
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16.  Cribbing  is  an  ancient  art. 

It  has  been  practiced  for  centuries. 

It  has  been  practiced  ever  since  the  first  Nopodothol  teacher  gave  the 

entrance  exams  at  the  new  College  of  Chinga-Changa. 
The  Nopodothol  students  were  not  clever  cribbers. 
The  teacher  readily  caught  their  guttural  vociferations. 
By  efficient  "frisking,"  moreover,  he  caught  them  at  their  cheating. 
He  thus  discovered  stone  tablets  concealed  in  their  bearskins. 
They  had  brought  these  tablets  for  sly,  off-the-record  reference  dur- 
ing the  quiz. 
(Note:  Use  a  compound  sentence.) 


17.  There  are  three  principal  types  of  cheating. 
The  first  is  the  Transmitter-Receiver  method. 
In  this  the  answer  is  passed  from  one  student  to  another  by  means  of 

the  vocal  cords. 
I  am  an  honorable  practitioner  of  this  method. 
The  second  method  is  the  Secreted  Note. 
In  this  the  student  contrives  to  conceal  somewhere  on  his  person 

notes  containing  the  expected  answers. 
This  method  calls  for  imagination  and  versatility. 
A  third  is  the  Optical-Perception  Method. 
In  this  one  student  learns  from  another  the  all-important  answer  by 

directing  his  optics  unobtrusively  to  his  friend's  paper. 
This  may  result  in  anything  from  eyestrain  to  expulsion  from  college. 


18.  The  student  who  has  cribbed  his  way  through  college  may  not  have 

gained  an  education. 
But  he  has  acquired  certain  skills  and  benefits. 
He  has  improved  his  vocal  cords. 
He  is  able  to  speak  very  softly,  yet  audibly. 
He  has  sharpened  his  eyesight. 
He  can  decipher  rather  illegible  writing  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 

feet. 
He  has  developed  mental  alertness. 
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He  has  been  engaged  in  a  long  and  successful  clash  of  wits  with  his 

professors. 
He  has  learned  all  the  existent  techniques  of  cribbing. 
He  will,  if  he  becomes  a  teacher,  be  therefore  all  the  better  fitted  to 

outwit  his  students  in  their  practice  of  the  ancient  art  of  cribbing. 
(A  compound  sentence) . 


19.  Old  Matty  never  admitted  it  publicly. 

But  he  liked  to  believe  that  the  gauge  was  there  for  the  less  experi- 
enced men. 

They  worked  the  other  two  shifts. 

They  did  not  know  by  instinct  and  long  practice,  as  he  did,  when 
to  shut  off  the  steam. 

They  did  not  know  when  to  allow  the  momentum  of  the  drive  wheels 
to  carry  the  bucket  the  rest  of  the  way  up  to  the  surface. 


20.  I  think  that  perhaps  if  I  went  into  the  gardens  some  day,  I  should 
see  her  walking  along  the  path. 
I  would  go  some  day  at  sunset. 
The  air  would  be  still  and  golden. 

The  butterflies  would  cling  with  closed  wings  to  the  bright  blossoms. 
How  well  she  loved  that  path! 
And  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  her  gracious,  stately  ghost. 
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EXERCISE  23 

SUBORDINATION  AND  COMPRESSION 

From  William  Beebe's  "A  Chain  of  Jungle  Life": 

1.    This  bird  was  a  stranger. 

Perhaps   (it  came)    from  the  coast  or  the  inland  savannas. 

For  to  these  birds  great  spaces  are  only  matters  of  brief  moments. 


I  wanted  a  yellow-headed  vulture. 

I  wanted  it  for  the  painting  of  its  marvelous  head  colors. 
I  wanted  it  also  for  the  strange  syrinx. 
Its  syrinx  was  intensely  interesting. 
It  was  one-sided,  down-at-the-heel. 
This,  with  the  voice,  had  dissolved  long  ages  ago. 
All  that  was  left  was  a  whistling  breath. 

And  there  was  also  an  irregular  complex  of  bones  straggling  over 
the  windpipe. 


Down  this  he  sank  slowly. 

He  balanced  with  the  grace  of  perfect  mastery. 

Again  he  swung  round. 

He  settled  suddenly  down  shore,  beyond  a  web  of  mangrove  roots. 


4.    The  vulture  lay  with  magnificent  wings  outspread. 
They  partly  covered  a  big,  spectacled  owl. 

The  owl's  plumage  was  in  turn  wrapped  about  by  several  coils  of  a 
moderate-sized  anaconda. 
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5.    Through  the  vulture  I  came  to  the  owl  link. 
It  was  a  splendid  bird. 

It  was  clad  in  the  colors  of  its  time  of  hunting. 
It  was  a  great,  soft,  dark  shadow  of  a  bird. 
It  had   (a)   tiny  body  and  long  fluffy  plumage. 
Its  plumage  was  of  twilight  buff  and  ebony  night. 
It  was  lit  by  twin,  orange  moons  of  eyes. 


I  am  hopeful  to  the  last. 

So  I  scrape  some  mucus  from  its  [the  frog's}  food-canal. 
I  place  it  in  a  drop  of  water  under  my  microscope. 
And — I  discover  Opalina. 
This  is  my  last  link. 

In  the  course  of  its  most  astonishing  life  history  it  gives  me  still 
another  (link). 


From  Joseph  Conrad's  Nostromo  (page  references  are  to  1925  re- 
print, Doubleday,  Page  and  Company). 

7.    Mrs.  Gould's  candid  eyes  were  wide  open. 
Her  lips  were  composed  into  a  smile. 
She  was  steadying  herself  with  her  hand  against  the  door. 
Her  little  hand  was  bejeweled.    (P.  210) 


Decoud  and  Antonia  remained  side  by  side. 
They  were  leaning  over  the  balcony,  touching  elbows. 
Their  heads  were  overhanging  the  darkness  of  the  street. 
The  brilliantly  lighted  sala  was  at  their  backs.    (P.  186) 
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9.    At  once  Mrs.  Gould  glanced  towards  Antonia. 
Antonia  was  posed  upright  in  the  corner  of  a  sofa. 
It  was  a  high,  straight-backed  Spanish  sofa. 
A  large  black  fan  was  waving  slowly  against  the  curves  of  her  fine 

figure. 
The  tips  of  crossed  feet  peeped  from  under  the  hem  of  her  black 

skirt.    (P.  158) 

Suggestion:  Try  to  express  the  last  two  details  in  a  pair  of  absolute 
phrases. 


10.  Captain  Mitchell  was  a  thick,  elderly  man. 

He  wore  high,  pointed  collars  and  short  side-whiskers. 
He  was  partial  to  white  waistcoats. 

And  he  was   really  very  communicative  under  his  air  of  pompous 
reserve.    (Pp.  12-13) 


11.  Father  Roman  was  a  dried-up,  small,  alert,  wrinkled  man. 
He  had  big,  round  eyes  and  a  sharp  chin. 
He  was  a  great  snuff-taker. 
He  was  an  old  campaigner,  too.    (P.  103) 


12.  Mrs.  Gould  had  seen  it  all  from  the  beginning. 
She  had  seen  the  clearing  of  the  wilderness. 
She  had  seen,  too,  the  making  of  the  road. 

And  she  had  seen  the  cutting  of  new  paths  up  the  chill  face  of 
San  Tome  (P.  106) 
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EXERCISE  24 

PARALLEL  STRUCTURE 

Complete  each  sentence  below  by  adding  two  or  three  phrases 
or  clauses  in  parallel  form: 

Example:  Do  we  not  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our  children,  to 
tor?nented  mankind,  to  make  sure  that  these  catastrophes  do  not 
engulf  us  for  the  third  time? — Premier  Winston  Churchill,  Address 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  December  26,  1941. 

1.  We  could  not  attend  the  football  game  because  .    .    . 


2.  This  is  the  new  cottage  which 


3-  He  is  passionately  fond  of  .    , 


4.  No  doubt  you,  too,  have  "dated"  the  girl  who 


5.  Despite  all  your  arguments  I  believe  that  .    , 
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6.  Swimming  in  the  lake,    .    .    . ,  and    ....  she  passed  a  delightful 
month  at  Lake  George. 


7.  Don't  you  have  any  faith  in  .    .    . 


8.  He  was  eager  to  work 


9-  Careless,  .    .    .,  .    .    .,  and  .    .    .,  she  flunked  her  freshman  courses 
and  lost  her  first  job. 


10.  You  can  test  your  formula  when  . 
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EXERCISE  25 

PARALLEL  STRUCTURE 

Revise  for  parallel  structure: 

1.  I  am  determined  to  finish  my  evening-school  course  because  it 
will  help  me  get  a  better  position,  and  in  taking  various  cultural  as  well 
as  vocational  subjects  I  feel  I  am  getting  a  real  education. 


2.  Rapid  reading  is  a  matter  of  concentration,  and  one  should  also 
not  stop  to  look  up  words,  for  timing  yourself  is  necessary. 


3.  The  traffic  officer  ordered  us  to  move  On,  he  said  that  if  we  didn't 
he'd  give  us  a  ticket 


4.  With  all  their  preparations  for  the  trip  to  Death  Valley  completed, 
and  having  secured  the  services  of  a  capable  woman  to  take  charge  of  the 
house,  they  set  off  in  high  spirits. 


5.  John  Burton  is  a  six-footer,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  with  curly 
chestnut  hair  that  any  girl  might  envy  him. 
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6.  I  intended  going  downtown  myself  and  to  deliver  the  package 
myself  rather  than  mailing  it. 


7.  Walking  is  both  healthful  and  a  tonic  for  tired  nerves. 


8.  He   enjoys   his   job   because   he   has   always   liked  working  with 
figures,  besides,  he  makes  an  excellent  salary. 


9.  Not  only  did  he  long  to  make  the  team  but  he  wanted  to  become 
also  a  really  spectacular  left  guard. 


10.  The  struggles  of  Henry  Christophe  and  how  Napoleon's  ambitions 
for  a  time  frustrated  the  movement  for  Haitian  freedom  are  recounted 
in  Vandercook's  Black  Majesty. 


11.  Working  ten  hours  a  day,  sleeping  poorly,  and  in  spite  of  his 
sprained  back  muscles,  he  soon  broke  down. 
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12.  I  like  the  exciting  action  in  parts  of  Grapes  of  Wrath,  but  the 
characters  are  as  depressing  as  the  poor  whites  we  used  to  know  in 
South  Carolina,  anyway,  I  hate  realistic  novels. 


13.  At  business  school  I  was  fond  of  typing,  but  hated  shorthand  be- 
cause I  like  work  that  calls  for  speed  and  manual  dexterity,  but  decipher- 
ing those  silly  hieroglyphics  was  awfully  boring. 


14.  He  reported  for  the  school  paper  because  he  was  taking  a  pre- 
journalism  course  and  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  to  get  an  idea,  as  he 
said,  of  what  newspaper  work  on  an  amateur  level  was  like. 


15.    Tiny  would  delight  to  dash  after  every  stone  or  old  tin  can  I 
would  hurl  and  then  bringing  it  back  to  me  proudly. 


16.  I  go  to  the  42d  Street  Library  to  consult  reference  books  that  I 
cannot  get  at  the  local  library  and  because  sometimes  I  meet  there  upper- 
classmen  I  admire. 


17.  Contentment  is  as  much  a  matter  of  learning  what  one  can  do 
without  as  of  having  the  things  one  desires,  and  I  want  to  appreciate 
more  fully  the  familiar,  commonplace  things  that  make  life  worth  while. 
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EXERCISE  26 

PARALLEL  STRUCTURE 

Underline  and  number  the  elements  which  pair  or  balance  with 
each  other,  or  the  elements  that  are  used  in  a  series: 

1.  If  there  were  thought  to  be  contradictions  in  her  nature,  it  was 
because  people  who  saw  her  strength  could  not  understand  her  shrink- 
ing or  because  people  who  saw  her  shrinking  could  not  guess  her 
strength.  — Carl  Van  Doren,  "Elinor  Wylie,"  in  The  Bookman. 


2.  In  virtually  the  same  breath  she  could  be  suspicious  and  in- 
genuous, insolent  and  tender,  capricious  and  steadfast,  desperate  and 
hilarious,  profound  and  exquisitely  superficial.  — Ibid. 


3.  With  it  came,  too,  something  more  than  joy;  something  that  I 
know  now  was  at  once  joy  and  knowledge  and  understanding  and 
serenity.  The  Secret.  I  knew  then  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  evil  of  the 
heart  of  Asia;  its  cruelty,  its  grace,  and  its  wisdom.  And  I  felt  that 
whatever  else  might  move  or  change,  whatever  comings  and  goings  there 
might  be,  Quong  Lee  and  I  would  not  change.  Always  he  would  be 
sitting  on  a  stool  behind  the  counter  of  that  shop,  beckoning  to  me, 
and  always  I  would  be  holding  out  my  hand. 

— Thomas  Burke,  "Causeway,"  from  The  Wind  and  the  Rain. 


4.  And  all  the  time  I  grinned,  not  knowing  what  it  was  all  about  or 
what  I  was  supposed  to  do  or  say,  or  why  I  was  invited  in;  but  thrilled, 
wildly  thrilled,  and  in  love  with  this  shriveled  old  foreigner.     — Ibid. 
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5.  Evening  after  evening  I  went  there,  looking  through  the  window 
until  I  was  invited  in;  and  once  in,  I  was  free  to  roam  about  the  place, 
to  eat  ginger,  and  to  play  with  the  writing-brushes,  while  he  sat  and 
smiled,  or  taught  me  how  to  write  certain  characters  with  the  brushes — 
Courtesy,  Kindness,  Tranquillity.  — Ibid. 


6.  A  loneliness  for  the  fragrant  silence  of  the  woods  that  lay  beyond 
our  mud  hut  welled  up  in  my  heart,  a  longing  for  the  soft,  responsive 
earth  of  our  village  streets.  All  about  me  was  the  hardness  of  brick  and 
stone,  the  smells  of  crowded  poverty. 

— Anya  Yezierska,  How  I  Found  America. 


7.  The  repression  of  centuries  rushed  out  of  my  heart.  I  told  her 
everything — of  the  mud  hut  in  Sukovoly  where  I  was  born,  of  the  czar's 
pogroms,  of  the  constant  fear  of  the  Cossack,  of  Gedalyah  Mindel's 
letter,  of  our  hopes  in  coming  to  America,  and  my  search  for  an  Amer- 
ican who  would  make  America  real.  —Ibid. 


8.  "A  free  mind  is  an  understanding  mind,  a  mind  that  has  found 
us  place,  judged  its  power  and  made  its  peace  with  the  natural  order 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  ..."  There,  I  venture  to  say,  is  good  writing: 
good  because  it  is  honest,  thoughtful,  and  not  inflated  beyond  its  in- 
tellectual coefficient. 

— Christopher  Morley,  "On  Handwriting,"  in  The  Saturday  Review 

of  Literature. 
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9.  And  thus,  through  the  serene  tranquillities  of  the  tropical  sea, 
among  waves  whose  handclappings  were  suspended  by  exceeding  rapture, 
Moby  Dick  moved  on,  still  withholding  from  sight  the  full  terrors  of 
his  submerged  trunk,  entirely  hiding  the  wrenched  hideousness  of  his 
jaw.  But  soon  the  fore  part  of  him  slowly  rose  from  the  water:  for  an 
instant  his  whole  marbleized  body  formed  a  high  arch,  like  Virginia's 
Natural  Bridge,  and  warningly  waving  his  bannered  flukes  in  the  air, 
the  grand  god  revealed  himself,  sounded,  and  went  out  of  sight.  Hover- 
ingly  halting,  and  dipping  on  the  wing,  the  white  sea-fowls  longingly 
lingered  over  the  agitated  pool  that  he  left. 

— Herman  Melville,  Moby  Dick,  Chapter  133. 


10.  Not  for  all  these  wakeful  nights  and  the  days  of  fighting,  plan- 
ning, talking;  not  for  all  that  last  night  of  danger  and  hard  physical 
toil  upon  the  gulf,  had  he  been  able  to  close  his  eyes  for  a  moment. 

— Joseph  Conrad,  Nostromo. 


11.  He  saw  himself  struggling  feebly  in  their  midst,  and  Antonia, 
gigantic  and  lovely  like  an  allegorical  statue,  looking  on  with  scornful 
eyes  at  his  weakness.  — Ibid. 
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12.  Giselle  Viola,  with  her  head  resting  against  the  wall  of  the  house, 
her  eyes  half  closed,  and  her  little  feet,  in  white  stockings  and  black 
slippers,  crossed  over  each  other,  seemed  to  surrender  herself,  tranquil 
and  fatal,  to  the  gathering  dusk.  — Ibid. 


13.  It   was   another   of  Nostromo's   triumphs,   the   greatest,   the  most 
enviable,  the  most  sinister  of  all.  — Ibid. 


14.  Culture  seeks  to  do  away  with  classes;  to  make  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  known  in  the  world  current  everywhere;  to  make  all 
men  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  sweetness  and  light,  where  they  may  use 
ideas,  as  it  uses  them  itself,  freely, — nourished,  and  not  bound  by  them. 

— Matthew  Arnold,  Culture  and  Anarchy. 


15.  Who  can  say  of  a  particular  sea  that  it  is  old?  Distilled  by  the 
sun,  kneaded  by  the  moon,  it  is  renewed  in  a  year,  in  a  day,  or  in  an  hour. 
— -Thomas  Hardy,  The  Return  of  the  Native. 
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EXERCISE  27 

EMPHASIS,  WORD-ORDER  FOR  SUSPENSE,  AND  CLIMAX 

Move  the  weak  modifiers  at  the  end  to  the  beginning  or  nearer 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

Air  Raid  Rumblings 

1.  We  were  told  to  sit  down  in  the  corridor  with  our  backs  to  an 
interior  wall,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  door,  when  an  air  raid  came. 


2.  When   one   of   our   proctors   forgot   to   lower   the   shades   of   our 
classroom,  some  girls  whispered,  "Alert!"  just  to  hurry  her. 


3.  A    cellar   of   a    well-constructed   building   is   a   safe   place   if   the 
windows  are  protected  by  sandbags  during  an  air  raid. 


4.  Our  class  was  justly  proud  of  its  nonchalance  and  fine  discipline 
after  the  blackout  drill  was  over. 


5.  We  waited  for  the  air  raid  siren  hour  after  hour. 
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6.  Mayor  Haskins  has  urged  the  establishment  of  a  curfew  law  for 
Bentonville,  though  we  are  too  far  inland  to  be  in  any  immediate 
danger  from  bombers. 


7.  "Remember,"  said  Dr.  Jannsen,  "one  piece  of  flying  glass  plus 
one  hysterical  girl  equals  a  panic.  Can  I  count  on  each  of  you  to  be  truly 
gallant  //  we  have  an  air  raid?" 


8.  The   family  next   door  have   bought   a  complete  equipment  for 
blackouts  for  thirty  dollars. 


9.  The  rule  that  on  the  "alert"  signal  all  motorists  should  leave 
their  cars  does  not  apply  to  doctors  or  ambulance  drivers  or  fire-crews, 
of  course. 


10.  When    the   lights    went   out    for   drill   we   could   hear   someone 
stumbling  through   five-finger  exercises   doggedly  through  the  window. 
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EXERCISE  28 
SENTENCE  EMPHASIS: 

Answer  by  writing  on  the  blank  line  the  letter,  A,  B,  C,  or  D 
which  corresponds  to  the  question  asked: 


I 


A — On  that  gray  autumn  after- 
noon my  grandmother's  din- 
ing room  was  bright  and 
cheerful,  full  of  homelike 
sounds   and   deep   content. 

B — My  grandmother's  dining 
room  on  that  gray  autumn 
afternoon  was  bright  and 
cheerful,  full  of  homelike 
sounds   and   deep   content. 

C — It  was  a  gray  autumn  after- 
noon, but  my  grandmother's 
dining  room  was  bright  and 
cheerful,  full  of  homelike 
sounds  and  deep  content. 

D — Though  it  was  a  gray  autumn 
afternoon,  my  grandmother's 
dining  room  was  full  of  home- 
like sounds  and  deep  content, 
bright  and  cheerful. 


Which     sentence 
idea  of  weather? 


submerges     the 


Which    emphasizes    the    idea    of 
weather? 

2 


Which    shows 
for  climax? 


the    finest    feeling 


Which    subordinates 
weather  ? 

4- 


the    idea    of 


II 


A — A  leather  table-pad,  dazzling 
white,  was  strewn  with  pins, 
measuring  tape,  scissors,  and 
piles  of  blue  cloth. 

B — A  dazzlingly  white  leather 
table-pad  was  strewn  with 
pins,  measuring  tape,  scissors, 
and  piles  of  blue  cloth. 

C — Pins',  measuring  tape,  scissors, 
and  piles  of  blue  cloth  were 
strewn  over  a  dazzlingly  white 
leather  table-pad. 


Which    most    strongly    emphasizes 
the  whiteness  of  the  pad? 


Which    stresses    the    array   of   ob- 
jects on  the  pad? 

2 


Which  deftly  emphasizes  the 
whiteness  of  the  pad,  but  also 
gives  the  chief  stress  to  the  objects 
on  it? 

3 
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III 

A — Having  finished,  she  swept  the      Which     sentence     submerges     the 
scraps     of     material     together      time  or  causal  idea? 
with  her  hands,  their  chapped 

skin    scratching    on    the   table-  1 — 

pad. 

B — With  hands  whose  chapped 
skin  scratched  the  table-pad, 
having  finished,  she  swept  the 
scraps   of  material   together. 


Which  stresses  the  sound  made  by 
the  grandmother's  hands? 


C — Having  finished,  she  swept  the 
scraps  of  material  together 
with  her  hands,  and  their 
chapped  skin  scratched  on  the 
table-pad. 


Which 
phrase 


places       the 
awkwardly  ? 

3— 


participial 


Which  needlessly  co-ordinates  two 
ideas  of  unequal  interest  and  im- 
portance ? 

4 

IV 

A — That  bleak,  bitterly  cold  after-      Which    stresses    the    result    of    the 
noon    no    one    volunteered    to      weather? 

walk  the  half-mile  to  the  vil-  1 

lage  post  office. 

B — It    was    a    bleak,    bitterly    cold  Which   states   the  weather   and   its 
afternoon,  and  so  no  one  vol-  result   as   equally  important? 
unteered     to    walk    the    half- 
mile  to  the  village  post  office.  2 

C — It    was    so    bleak,    so    bitterly      Which  submerges  the  weather? 
cold    that    afternoon    that    no 

one   volunteered    to    walk    the  3 

half-mile    to    the    village    post 
office. 


(from  Preface  to  John  Ruskin's  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive) 

A — Half-a-dozen    men,    with    one  Which  stresses  the  work  that  could 

day's      work,      could      cleanse  be   done   by  six   men   in   a  single 

those     pools,     and     trim     the  day? 

flowers  about  their  banks  .    .    .  1 
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B — With    one   day's   work   half -a-  Which    submerges    both    gramma  - 

dozen  men  could  cleanse  those  tically    and    by    position    the    time 

pools,    and    trim    the    flowers  necessary  to  obtain   the  result? 
about  their  banks  .    .    . 


C — Those  pools  could  be  cleansed, 
those  flowers  about  their  banks 
trimmed  by  half-a-dozen  men 
with  one  day's  work. 

D — Those  pools  could  be  cleansed 
and  the  flowers  about  their 
banks  trimmed  with  one  day's 
work   of   half-a-dozen   men. 


Which 
time  ? 


emphasizes     the     idea     of 


Which   emphasizes   the   number  of 
men  required  to  do  this  work? 


Which,    do  you   think,    is   Ruskin's 
sentence? 

5 


VI 


A — In  political  as  in  household 
economy  the  great  question  is, 
not  so  much  what  money  you 
have  in  your  pocket,  as  what 
you  will  buy  with  it  .    .    . 

B — The  great  question  in  both 
political  and  household  econ- 
omy is  not  what  money  you 
have  in  your  pocket,  but  what 
you  will  buy  with  it    .    .    . 

C — Not  so  much  what  money  you 
have  in  your  pocket  as  what 
you  will  buy  with  it  is  the 
great  question  in  both  politi- 
cal    and    household    economy 


Which   places   the   phrase   of   com- 
parison  most  neatly? 


Which,  by  position,  gives  less  stress 
to  the  phrase  of  comparison? 


Which   gives    false   emphasis   to    a 
minor  idea? 


Which   is   Ruskin's    sentence? 


VII 

(from   Matthew   Arnold's    "Sweetness    and    Light") 

A — Perfection,  as  culture  conceives  Which  stresses  the  condition  under 
it,  is  not  possible  while  the  which  perfection  is  unattainable? 
individual  remains  isolated. 
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B — As    culture    conceives    it,    per-      Which  sentence  is  totally  inept  in 
fection    is   not   possible   while      its  false  emphasis? 
the     individual     remains     iso- 
lated. 


C — While  the  individual  remains 
isolated  perfection  is  not 
possible,  as  culture  conceives 
it. 


Which  most  deftly  submerges  the 
expression  which  limits  the  mean- 
ing of  perfection? 

Which  is  Matthew  Arnold's  sen- 
tence ? 

4 — 


VIII 


A — There  is  a  bare  cliff  near  our 
cottage,  and  there  the  wind 
moans  on  stormy  nights,  and 
we  say,  "Rough  weather  out 
there  for  fishing  craft!" 

B — On  stormy  nights  the  wind 
moans  over  the  bare  cliff  near 
our  cottage,  hushing  our  chat- 
ter to  the  somber  comment, 
"Rough  weather  out  there  for 
fishing  craft!" 

C — When  the  wind  moans  over 
the  bare  cliff  near  us  on  a 
stormy  night,  we  drop  our 
voices  to  a  hushed  murmur, 
"Rough  weather  out  there  for 
fishing  craft!" 


Which    emphasizes    the    effect    of 
the  wind  upon  those  who  hear  it? 


1 — 


Which    submerges    all    details    but 
the  moan  of  the  wind? 


Which  submerges  no  ideas? 


IX 


A — By  nine  o'clock  of  that  fine 
summer's  night  Villon  was 
seated  on  a  stone  bench  in 
front  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Benoit,  with  him  the  com- 
panions Gilles  and  Isabeau, 
who  had  probably  supped 
copiously  with  him. 


Which  submerges  time,  weather, 
and  preliminary  action  or  circum- 
stances ? 

1 __.__ 
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B — Villon  had  been  supping 
copiously  that  fine  summer 
evening,  and  at  nine  o'clock, 
with  Gilles  and  Isabeau,  was 
seated  on  a  stone  bench  out- 
side the  Church  of  St.  Benoit. 

C — It  was  nine  o'clock,  and  a  fine 
summer  night,  and  Villon  was 
seated  on  a  bench  in  front  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Benoit,  and 
with  him  were  the  priest 
Gilles  and  the  woman  Isabeau. 


DATE 

Which    lets    an    unimportant    idea 
trail  on  at  the  end  of  the  sentence? 


Which   asserts    each   detail — major 
or  minor — as  equally  important? 


X 


Which  sentence  stresses  the  frame 
of  the  sunset? 

1 


A — On  our  walks  we  always  used 
to  pause  at  the  bend  of  the 
road  where  the  setting  sun 
flamed  through  the  perfect 
arch  formed  by  the  trees. 

B — At  the  bend  of  the  road  where      Which  stresses  the  sunset  itself? 
the  setting  sun  flamed  through 

the  arch  of  the  trees  we  always  2 

used  to  pause. 


C — We  always  used  to  pause,  on 
our  walks,  at  the  bend  of  the 
road  where,  through  the  per- 
fect arch  formed  by  the  trees, 
flamed  the  setting  sun. 


Which  stresses  our  liking  for  the 
picturesque  spot? 

3 
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A  REFERENCE-TABLE  OF  CONNECTIVES 

I.  You  may  co-ordinate  statements  of  equal  interest  and  importance  by 

using: 

A.  Pure  conjunctions:  and,  but,  or,  for,  either — or,  neither — nor. 
Note:  Such  conjunctions  are  preceded  by  a  semicolon  unless  the 
clause  preceding  or   following  them   itself  contains   one  or  more 
commas. 

B.  Conjunctive  adverbs  of  various  types,  preceded  by  the  comma,  and 
expressing: 

1.  Addition:   moreover,  besides,  furthermore. 

2.  Exception,  contrast,  the  adversative  idea:    yet,  however,  never- 
theless, still  (informal). 

3.  Result:  consequently,  therefore,  hence,  so. 

Note:  So  in  informal  writing  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a 
comma;  it  is  rarely  used  in  formal  writing,  and  always  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  semicolon. 

4.  The  alternative  idea:  else,  otherwise. 

5.  Time:  then,  later,  afterivards,  now,  meanwhile,  etc. 

C.  Phrasal  combinations  which  do  the  work  of  conjunctive  adverbs 
and  express  various  adverbial  relations: 

1.  The  adversative  idea:   all  the  same,   on  the  other  hand. 

2.  Result:  as  a  result. 

3-    Specification,  instance:  for  instance,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
4.    Time:  In  the  meantime,  etc. 

II.  You  may  subordinate  a  statement  of  lesser  interest  and  importance 
to  the  main  statement  by  expressing  it  in: 

A.  An  adjective  clause  modifying  a  noun  and,  more  rarely,  a  pronoun 
antecedent.  Who,  ivhich,  that  introduce  adjectival  relative  clauses; 
when  and  where  also  introduce  adjectival  clauses.  (See:  This  is  a 
time  when  every  American  must  make  sacrifices.  I  remember  the 
house  where  I  was  born.) 

B.  An  adverbial  clause  expressing  one  of  these  adverbial  ideas: 

1.  Time:  after,  as,  as  soon  as,  as  long  as,  before,  till,  until,  ivhen, 
whenever,  while. 

2.  Place:  ivhere,  wherever. 

3.  Cause,  reason:  as,  because,  since  (informal);  whereas,  inasmuch 
as  (formal). 
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4.  Condition:  if,  unless,  lest  (formal),  provided  that,  providing, 
with  that  omitted,  but  followed  by  a  noun  clause. 

Note:  The  inversion  of  the  verb  neatly  indicates  a  conditional 
clause:  Were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  patent,  Hart 
would  long  ago  have  put  his  invention  upon  the  market. 

5.  Concession:  although,  though,  even  though,  even  if. 

Note:  The  inversion  of  word-order  also  deftly  expresses  a 
concessive  idea:  Expert  as  he  ivas  in  statistical  work,  he  mar- 
veled at  the  dexterity  with  which  his  chief  handled  those  com- 
plicated tables  of  figures. 

6.  Purpose:  so  that,  in  order  that,  lest. 

7.  Result:  so  that,  such  that,  but  that  followed  by  the  noun  clause. 

8.  Comparison:  as — as,  not  so — as,  greater  than. 
9-    Manner:  as  if,  as  though. 

10.    Specification:  in  that  followed  by  the  noun  clause. 

III.  You  may  compress  various  ideas  in  prepositional  and  verbal  phrases. 
The  latter  are: 

A.  Participial:  Badly  stunned  by  the  shock,  Mrs.  Harrison  was  ordered 
to  bed  for  several  days. 

B.  Gerund  with  a  preposition:  On  hearing  of  his  appointment  as 
pathologist  in  the  Morrison  General  Hospital,  Dr.  Grady  at  once 
telephoned  to  his  wife,  asking  her  to  leave  for  Middletown  on 
Thursday. 

C.  Infinitive:  To  acquire  real  fluency  in  French,  you  should  associate 
as  much  as  possible  with  French  people,  attend  plays  and  moving- 
pictures  in  French,  and  have  at  least  a  summer  in  France. 

D.  Nominative  absolute:  The  weather  being  crisp  and  clear,  we  de- 
cided to  hike  to  Indian  Rock. 

IV.  Repetition  devices  to  promote  coherence  are  of  several  types,  the 
most  valuable  of  which  are: 

A.  The  direct  repetition  of  a  preceding  noun,  adjective,  or  other  word: 
Walter  Shandy,  my  Uncle  Toby,  and  Corporal  Trim  are  humorous 
in  several  senses.  They  are  humorous,  in  the  first  place,  because,  in 
Ben  Jonson's  sense,  each  of  them  is  himself  a  "humorist,"  riding 
his  hobby  at  breakneck  speed.  Second,  they  are  humorous  because 
they  faithfully  exhibit  human  oddities.  Third,  they  are  humorous 
in  that  deeper  sense  in  which  Cervantes'  and  Shakespeare's  comic 
characters  are  humorous;  the  oddity  in  them  is  still  the  groundwork 
of  each  character,  but  it  is  humanized,   made  sweeter  and  more 
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genial,  sometimes  blended  with  pathos,  sometimes  touched  to 
nobility. 

B.  The  personal  or  the  demonstrative  pronoun;  the  demonstrative  ad- 
jective: 

The  Avery  Brothers  for  years  had  given  an  annual  picnic  to  several 
thousand  children  from  the  slums.  Once  poor  boys  themselves, 
they  had  never  forgotten  the  sting  of  poverty. 

"Civilian  Defense,"  said  the  senator,  "should  be  organized  under 
and  directed  by  the  United  States  Army.  This  is  the  only  efficient 
and  workable  plan." 

C.  Echo-words,  which  make  more  specific  preceding  words  to  which 
they  refer: 

Burton  possessed  both  the  aptitudes  [1]  and  the  qualifications 
[2]  necessary  for  success  in  law.  He  had  a  retentive  memory  and 
a  keenly  analytical  mind.  [1]  He  was  also  the  master  of  a  clear, 
concise  style,  a  forceful  delivery,  and  a  pleasantly  persuasive  manner 
[2].  His  friends  said  of  him,  moreover,  that  he  had  forgotten  more 
law  than  most  men  ever  learned  [2]. 


Sentence-Patterns  for  Ease 
and  Variety 

CHAPTER  II 

THIS  CHAPTER  presents  a  collection  of  sentence-patterns  which, 
consciously  imitated,  should  give  variety,  ease,  and  charm  to  your 
style.  Underlying  it  are,  of  course,  the  fundamental  principles  of  subor- 
dination and  compression  of  details  of  minor  significance  and  of  thought 
relations  which  are  preliminary  or  subsidiary  to  the  thought  of  the  main 
predication.  The  corollary  to  this  statement  is  that  elements  of  equal  im- 
portance and  interest  are  properly  expressed  in  co-ordinate  pairs,  or  in  a 
parallel-structure  series.  Once  you  have  grasped  these  principles — which 
are  two  sides  of  one  truth — you  are  ready  to  consider  the  effective  placing 
of  various  elements  within  the  sentence.  Since  the  close  of  the  sentence 
is  generally  the  point  of  greatest  emphasis,  you  should  save  it  for  the  most 
important  part  of  your  main  predication.  This  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  all  your  sentences  will  have  that  complete  suspension  of  the 
total  meaning  until  the  close  that  characterizes  the  pure  periodic  sentence; 
it  means  merely  that  whatever  words  close  your  sentence  should  stress  for 
the  reader  an  interesting  and  important  part  of  the  total  idea  or  impres- 
sion. It  applies  to  the  pleasant,  loosely  flowing  sentence  just  as  much  as 
to  the  balanced  or  to  the  periodic  or  to  the  short,  crisp  simple  sentence. 
Next  to  the  end,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  beginning  is  the  most 
important  position  which  a  sentence  element  may  occupy.  Many  adver- 
bial elements — words,  phrases,  or  clauses,  single,  paired,  seried,  or  in 
various  combinations — are  most  effective  when  placed  at  or  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sentence.  So  placed,  moreover,  they  clear  the  way  for  the 
main  predication,  making  for  both  unity  and  emphasis.  Certain  openers 
are  so  unusual  that  though  occasionally  effective,  they  should  be  seldom 
used  because  they  stress  very  emphatically  phrases  and  words  which  more 
normally  we  find  in  less  conspicuous  places  in  the  sentence.  The  object 
of  a  verb — a  noun,  a  pronoun,  or  a  noun  clause — thus  stressed  as  an 
opener  is  extremely  emphatic,  as  are  also  the  predicate  adjective,  the 
absolute  pronoun,  and  a  part  of  the  verb.  Generally  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence  is  the  place  for  details  and  thought  relations  of  interest,  but  of 
less  importance  than  the  main  assertion.  If  you  do  nothing  more  with  this 
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chapter  than  apply  in  your  writing  a  dozen  "openers,"  you  will  write  with 
a  more  mature  style.  We  have  marked  with  an  asterisk  sentences  which 
are  worth  memorizing  as  models  and  have  sometimes  briefly  noted  a 
specific  value  that  a  sentence-pattern  has. 

The  deft  insinuation  of  elements  which  interrupt  the  normal  subject- 
verb-complement  word-order  is  rather  difficult  to  master,  but  well  worth 
trying.  They  should  be  so  placed,  first,  that  they  indicate  thought  rela- 
tions clearly  and  thus  contribute  to  the  coherence  and  logic  of  the  sentence; 
and  second,  that  they  do  not  by  position  have  greater  emphasis  than  their 
importance  deserves.  Occasionally,  however,  an  interrupter,  by  its  position, 
has  heightened  emphasis.  The  general  principles  to  follow  are  to  slip 
such  elements  in  as  close  as  possible  to  the  word  or  phrase  which  they 
closely  qualify  and  modify;  to  see  that  they  are  not  unnecessarily  emphatic; 
and  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  the  forward  movement  of  the  sen- 
tence. The  appositives,  the  prepositional,  participial,  and  absolute  phrases, 
and  the  phrasal  conjunctive  adverbs  are  the  most  usual  interrupters.  The 
subordinate  or  the  main  clause  interrupters,  though  sometimes  effective, 
usually  mar  sentence  rhythm,  and  may  be  awkward. 

I.     Sentence-Openers 
A.    Unusual  Elements  Highly  Stressed  by  Position 

1.  The  object  of  a  verb  or  preposition 

Truth  to  his  principles  he  would  die  for.  But  truth  to  the  picture  his  mind 
retained  and  his  hand  tried  to  portray  in  the  medium  of  literature  ...  he 
could  not  grasp.*  — W.  P.  Eaton,  "The  Daily  Theme  Eye." 

A  noiseless  patient  spider 

I  mark'd  where,  on  a  little  promontory,  it  stood  isolated, 

Mark'd,  how  to  explore  the  vacant,  vast  surrounding, 

It  launched  forth  filament,  filament,  filament  out  of  itself, 

Ever  unreeling  them,  ever  tirelessly  speeding  them   .    .    . 

— Walt  Whitman,  "A  Noiseless,  Patient  Spider."  ] 

Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours  .    .    . 

—Wordsworth,  "The  World  Is  Too  Much  with  Us." 

2.  The  absolute  possessive  pronoun 

Hers  was  not  the  conventional  advance.  She  looked  like  a  person  out  on  a 
great  adventure,   or  someone  keeping  a  secret. 

— Isak  Dinesen,  "The  Old  Chevalier." 


1  From  Leaves  of  Grass,  by  permission   of  David  McKay   Company,   publishers. 
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3.  The  predicate  adjective 

So  thick-skinned,  however,  is  a  man's  mind  that  I  didn't  even  then  grasp  the 
agony  of  that  man's  life.*  — John  Galsworthy,  "A  Motley." 

Happy  the  passengers  who  shake  off  the  dust  of  Edinburgh  and  have  heard 
for  the  last  time  the  cry  of  the  wind  among  her  chimney-tops. 
(Note:  Here  the  copulative  verb  is  omitted.) 

■ — R.  L.  Stevenson,  "Edinburgh." 

Dark  is  the  world  to  thee:  thyself  art  the  reason  why. 

— Alfred  Tennyson,   "The  Higher  Pantheism." 

4.  A  part  of  the  verb 

For  such  a  man  as  Gabriel  Oak  we  need  have  no  passing  fears.  Honor  him 
we  must,  though  it  is  not  granted  us  to  love  him  quite  so  freely. 

— Virginia  Woolf,  The  Second  Common  Reader. 

B.   More  Usual  Sentence-Openers 

1.  The  adverb  or  adverbial  noun 

Outside  the  tall  trees  were  standing  under  their  dark  umbrellas. 

— Jane  Culver,  "The  Hand  of  God." 

Rarely — increasingly  rarely — a  book  appears  which  reconciles  us  to  belonging 
to  the  human  race.    Here  is  one. 

— Clifton  Fadiman's  review  of  Madame  Curie,  in  The  New  Yorker. 

All  that  morning  the  tides  of  life  swept  against  Sarah  and  her  friend  as  they 
went  about  the  streets  ...  *     — Constance  Holme,  The  Splendid  Fairing."1 

2.  The  prepositional  phrase  or  phrases 

From  underneath  the  white  and  casually  arranged  hair  arcs  an  abnormally 
spacious  brow.*  — Clifton  Fadiman's  review  of  Madame  Curie. 

On  his  brooding  Italian  little  face  there  was  mingled  mystery  and  awe. 

— K.  Swinstead-Smith,  "The  Marchesa." 

At  the  edge  of  the  wood  the  bluebells  had  flowed  over  into  the  field. 

— D.  H.  Lawrence,  Sons  and  Lovers. 

Out  of  the  low  vapor  softly  roofing  the  fields  a  gull  came  flying  slowly  over 
their  heads.  — Constance  Holme,  The  Splendid  Fairing. 

3.  The  ap positive  noun  or  adjective 

A  lonely  daughter  of  culture,  with  a  strong  mind  and  a  dense  will,  she  had 
browsed  all  her  life  on  the  hard  stones  of  archaeological  remains.* 

— D.  H.  Lawrence,  The  Plumed  Serpent. 

2  By  permission  of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York. 
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Luckless  to  the  end,  Sir  John  Moore  was  wounded  mortally  at  the  very  turn 
of  the  battle  of  Coruiia. 

4.  The  adverbial  infinitive 

To  understand  the  mysticism  of  the  modern  physicist,  we  must  realize  that 
for  him  the  solid  world  of  matter  has  turned  to  a  world  of  shadows.* 

5.  The  participle  and  the  participial  phrase 

Whispering,  he  questioned  her  and  she  answered  whispering. 

— Katherine  A.  Porter,  "Maria  Concepcion." 

Streaming  with  perspiration,  we  swarmed  up  the  rope,  and,  coming  into 
the  blast  of  cold  wind,  gasped  like  men  plunged  into  icy  water. 

— Joseph  Conrad,  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus. 

Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky, 
Arrives  the  snow  .    .    . 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "The  Snow-Storm." 

'Perched  upon  the  temple-bell,  the  butterfly  sleeps.* 

— Lafcadio  Hearn,  Japanese  Lyrics. 

6.  The  nominative  absolute  phrase 

Their  eyes  dancing  in  time  to  the  delicate  music  of  high  heels,  the  Spanish 
girls  strutted  with  insolent  grace  down  the  long,  gray  street.* 

His  shoulders  hunched  foivard,  he  took  the  blow  of  that  demoniac  wind, 
stumbling  a  little. 

7.  Adverbial  clauses 

a.  Of  time 

Whenever  she  rose  easily  to  a  towering  green  sea,  elbows  dug  ribs,  faces 
brightened,  lips  murmured: — "Didn't  she  do  it  cleverly?" 

— Joseph  Conrad,  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus. 

As  he  stirred  the  dying  fire,  the  wind,  which  was  now  blowing  strongly, 
brought  to  his  cheek  that  which  caused  the  blood  to  leave  it — Snow!  * 

—Bret  Harte,  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat." 

b.  Of  condition 

If  it  had  been  Aladdin's  palace,  roc's  egg  and  all  .    .    .,  I  could  not  have 
been  more  charmed  with  the  romantic  idea  of  living  in  it.* 

— Charles  Dickens,  David  Copperfield. 

c.  Of  cause  or  reason 

Because  his  father  was  a  miner,  Hugh  Morgan  was  stubbornly  resolved  to 
give  up  his  scholarship. 
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d.  Of  concession 

Though  not  very  jond  of  seeing  a  pageant  myself,  yet  I  am  generally  pleased 
with  being  in  the  crowd  which  sees  it  .    .    .  * 

— Oliver  Goldsmith,  The  Citizen  of  the  World. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  that  stern  decision,  wrung  from  him  with  bitter 
pain,  he  was  lighter  at  heart  for  it,  at  peace  with  himself  and  the  world. 

Fast  as  the  river  flowed  below,  from  above  it  looked  like  a  sheeted  but 
still  faintly  moving  corpse.          • — -Constance  Holme,  The  Splendid  Fairing. 

e.  Of  manner 

fust  as  if  no  one  had  brutally  broken  the  threads  of  the  conversation,  Crane 
gently  picked  them  up  and  began  once  more  to  weave  a  subtle  fabric  of 
sympathy  and  understanding. 

f.  Of  comparison 

The  more  I  endeavored  to  grasp  this  lost  memory,  the  more  obstinately  did 
it  elude  me:  a  sort  of  jelly-fish  glistening  in  the  abysses  of  consciousness,  slip- 
pery and  unseizable.*  — Stefan  Zweig,    "Buchmendel." 

C.  Two  Co-ordinate  Elements 

1.  Two  adverbs  or  adverbial  nouns 

Wistfully,  admiringly,  the  old  voice  added,  "It's  snug  in  here,  upon  my 
word'"  — Katherine  Mansfield,  "The  Fly."1 

Night  and  day  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  seaman  could  be  seen  aft  by  the 
wheel,  outlined  high  against  sunshine  or  starlight,  very  steady  above  the  stir 
of  revolving  spokes.*  — Joseph  Conrad,  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus. 

2.  Two  prepositional  phrases 

For  twelve  years,  in  all  times  of  sorrow  or  perplexity,  I  went  to  him,  and  I 
was  not  lonely.* 

— Thomas  Burke,  "Causeway,"  in  The  Wind  and  the  Rain. 

Opposite  to  him,  and  on  a  level  with  his  face,  the  ship's  cat  sat  on  the  barrel 
of  the  windlass  in  the  pose  of  a  crouching  chimaera,  blinking  its  green  eyes  at 
its  old  friend.  — Joseph  Conrad,  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus. 

3.  Two  participial  phrases 

Step  softly,  March,  with  your  rampant  hurricane: 
Nuzzling  one  another,  and  whimpering  with  pain, 
The  new  little  foxes  are  shivering  in  the  rain — 

Step  softly.*  — Lew  Sarett,  "Four  Little  Foxes." 

'From   The  Dove's  Nest    (Alfred  A.   Knopf,   Inc.,   New   York). 
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4.  Two  absolute  phrases 

The  late  spring  sleet  storm  had  done  heartrending  damage  to  our  great  oak. 
Its  arms  broken,  its  tender  leafage  stripped,  it  stood  reproaching  us  who  had 
failed  to  guard  the  genius  of  the  spot. 

5.  Two  adverbial  infinitives 

To  fit  themselves  for  life,  and  with  a  special  eye  to  acquire  the  art  of  smok- 
ing, it  was  even  common  for  the  boys  to  harbor  there. 

— R.  L.  Stevenson,  "The  Lantern-Bearers." 

6.  Two  adverbial  clauses 

When  lilacs  last  in  the  do  or  yard  bloom 'd,   [1] 

And  the  great  star  early  droop' d  in  the  western  sky  in-  the  night,  [2] 

I  mourn'd,  and  yet  shall  mourn  with  ever-returning  spring. 

— Walt  Whitman,  "When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloomed." 

//  she  had  been  less  lovely  to  me,  if  she  had  not  been  so  young  and  so  inno- 
cent, I  might  perhaps  have  done  it. 

— Isak  Dinesen,  "The  Old  Chevalier." 

D.    A  series  of  sentence  elements  in  parallel  construction 

(We  illustrate  only  a  few  types  of  parallel  sentence-openers,  which  are  fairly 
frequent  in  effective  writing.) 

1.  A  series  of  adverbs 

Sloivly,  almost  inaudibly,  and  hesitantly  he  began  that  speech  which  we  were 
never  to  forget;  in  five  minutes  we  were  hanging  on  his  every  word.* 

2.  A  series  of  prepositional  phrases 

More  and  more  the  all-consuming  need  for  a  friend  possessed  me.  In  the 
street,  in  the  cars,  in  the  subways,  I  was  always  seeking,  ceaselessly  seeking  for 
eyes,  a  face,  the  flash  of  a  smile  that  would  be  light  in  my  darkness.* 

— Anzia  Yezierska,  "How  I  Found  America." 

3.  A  series  of  participial  phrases 

Running  like  a  young  deer,  taking  the  tall  hedge  at  a  single  leap,  and  then 
shouting  to  Cecil  to  catch  him  up  if  he  could,  Alec  made  for  the  little  cove.* 

4.  A  series  of  absolute  phrases 

Eyes  gleaming,  body  erect,  hands  etching  a  great  curve,  the  Indian  dancer 
stood  almost  motionless,  only  his  wrist  and  palm  executing  the  subtle  symbolism 
of  the  dance. 

5.  A  series  of  ap positive  adjectives 

Tall,  gaunt,  and  incredibly  grim,  he  rose  to  reply  to  the  Opposition.* 
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E.    Various  Elements,  mainly  adverbial,  but  varying  in  form 

1.  The  adverb  and  the  prepositional  phrase 

Sadly,  without  looking  back,  she  mounted  the  sea-wall,  bowed  by  her  burden 
of  failure  and  sorrow  and  self -contempt.* 

— Constance  Holme,  The  Splendid  Fairing. 

2.  The  adverb  and  the  participial  phrase 

There,  jrained  in  the  doorway,  stood  the  captain,  his  ice-blue  eyes  freezing  us 
to  silence. 

3.  The  adverb  and  the  absolute  phrase 

Suddenly,  his  eyes  blazing  with  anger,  the  little  street  gamin  hurled  at  us  a 
string  of  imprecations.* 

4.  The  adverb  and  the  adverbial  clause 

Today,  tired  as  they  were  with  the  hours  in  town  .  .  .,  a  jovial  party 
seemed  more  than  they  could  stand.  — The  Splendid  Fairing. 

5.  The  prepositional  and  the  participial  phrase  (not  parallel): 

In  all  that  crowd  of  cold  and  hungry  men,  waiting  wearily  for  a  violent 
death,  not  a  voice  was  heard;*  they  were  mute,  and  in  somber  thoughtfulness 
listened   to   the   horrible   imprecations    of   the   gale. 

— Joseph  Conrad,  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus. 

6.  The  adverbial  clause  and  the  absolute  phrase 

Even  as  she  Was  falling  asleep,  head  bowed  over  the  child,  she  was  still 
aware  of  a  strange  wakeful  happiness.* 

— Katherine  A.  Porter,   "Maria  Concepcion." 

7.  The  adverb,  the  prepositional  phrase,  and  the  participial  phrase 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 

— Oliver  Goldsmith,  "The  Deserted  Village." 

8.  The  participial,  the  absolute,  and  the  modified  prepositional  phrase 
Looking  at  Dona  Rita,  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand,  with  her  dark  lashes 

lowered  on  the  slightly  flushed  cheek,  I  felt  no  longer  alone  in  my  youth. 

— Joseph  Conrad,  The  Arrow  of  Gold. 

9.  Appositive  adjectives,  the  prepositional  phrase,  the  adverbial  clause, 
and  another  prepositional  phrase 

And  pulseless  and  cold  [1],  with  a  derringer  by  his  side  and  a  bullet  in 
his  heart  [2],  though  still  calm  as  in  life  [3],  beneath  the  sun  lay  he  who  was 
at  once  the  strongest  and  the  weakest  of  the  outcasts  of  Poker  Flat. 

—Bret  Harte,  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat." 
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Note:  These  are  by  no  means  all  the  miscellaneous  combinations  of  sentence 
elements  which  may  open  a  sentence.  We  suggest  that  you  add  several  others 
from  your  reading. 

II.   Interrupters  of  Normal  Word-Order 

A.   The  Appositive  Bridge 

Note:  Although  the  appositive  is  by  no  means  always  an  interrupter 
of  the  familiar  subject-verb-complement  pattern,  it  so  frequently  inter- 
rupts this  sequence  that  it  seems  advisable  to  place  it  here.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  highly  compressed  and  economical  form  of  the  non-restrictive  relative 
clause,  which  is  also  an  interrupter  to  which,  however,  we  are  so  ac- 
customed that  we  seldom  recognize  it  as  such. 

1.  The  single  appositive  in  various  sentence-positions 

The  Bunker  Mouse  went  out,  all  man,  big  at  the  end. 

— F.  S.  Greene,  "The  Bunker  Mouse." 

Note:  The  phrase  all  man,  though  clearly  in  apposition  with  The  Bunker 
Mouse,  is,  in  a  sense  a  modifier  also  of  the  verb,  giving  the  manner  of  the  man's 
dying.  The  same  is  true  of  big  at  the  end. 

Like  a  lithe  panther  he  walked  soundlessly  and  magnificently,  a  mighty  frame 
stored  with  sun  and  wind,  untrampled  and  unconquered.* 

— K.  Swinstead-Smith,  "The  Marchesa." 

A  half-moon,  dusky-gold,  was  sinking  behind  the  black  sycamore  tree.* 

— D.  H.  Lawrence,  Sons  and  Lovers. 

2.  The  repetitive  appositive 

A  long  aisle  of  backward-turning  years  unrolled  before  him — that  aisle  of 
time  down  which  he  and  Sarah  had  walked  hand  in  hand   .    .    . 

— L.  B.  Gilkes,  "The  Apostate." 

The  Roman  dusk  was  coming  down — the  rich,  fanciful  gold-brown  dusk 
that  spreads  over  the  darkening  olive  trees  a  mauve  obscurity  and  blackens  the 
pines,  stooping  gaunt  on  the  yellow  rim  of  eternity. 

— L.  B.  Gilkes,  "The  Apostate." 

There  is  one  fable  that  touches  very  near  the  quick  of  life:  the  fable  of  the 
monk  who  passed  into  the  woods,  heard  a  bird  break  into  song,  hearkened  for 
a  trill  or  two,  and  found  himself  on  his  return  a  stranger  at  his  convent  gates; 
for  he  had  been  absent  fifty  years. 

— R.  L.  Stevenson,  "The  Lantern -Bearers." 
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3.  Co-ordinated  ap  positives  in  pairs 

.    .    .  Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare, 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away.* 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,   "Ozymandias." 

Has  some  Vast  Imbecility, 

Mighty  to  build  and  blend,  [lj 

But  impotent  to  tend,  [2] 
Framed  us  in  jest,  and  left  us  now  to  hazardry? 

— Thomas  Hardy,  "Nature's  Questioning." 

4.  A  series  of  ap  positives  in  parallel  structure 

Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants:  servants  of  the  sovereign  or  state; 
servants  of  fame;  and  servants  of  business. 

— Francis  Bacon,  "Of  Great  Place." 

The  mysterious  East  faced  me,  perfumed  like  a  flower,  silent  like  death,  dark 
like  a  grave.  — Joseph  Conrad,  "Youth." 

Twilight  combined  with  the  scenery  of  Egdon  Heath  to  evolve  a  thing 
majestic  without  severity  [1],  impressive  without  showiness  [2],  emphatic  in 
its  admonitions  [3],  grand  in  its  simplicity  [4}. 

— Thomas  Hardy,  The  Return  of  the  Native. 

5.  Miscellaneous  ap  positive  constructions 

Daughters    of    Time,    the    hypocritic    Days, 
Muffled  and  dumb  like  barefoot  dervishes, 
And  marching  single  in  an  endless  fie, 
Bring  diadems  and  faggots  in  their  hands.* 

— R.  W.  Emerson,  "Days." 

So  the  woman,  Nancy  Hanks,  died,  thirty-six  years  old,  a  pioneer  sacrifice, 
with  memories  of  monotonous  endless  everyday  chores,  of  mystic  Bible  verses 
read  over  and  over  for  their  promises,  and  with  memories  of  blue  wistful  hills 
and  a  summer  when  the  crab-apple  blossoms  flamed  white,  and  she  carried  a 
boy-child  into  the  world. 

— Carl  Sandburg,  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Prairie  Years. 

Note:  It  will  repay  you  to  seek  every  co-ordinated  and  parallel  element  in 
this  finely  carved  sentence. 

B.    Other  Sentence-Interrupters 
1.  The  non-restrictive  adjective  clause 

Gray,  who  at  the  first  cry  of  "Fire!"  had  stuck  his  nightcapped  head  out 
of  the  window,  was  greeted  by  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  Peterhouse  prank- 
sters on  the  lawn. 
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2.  The  participial  phrase 

The  lazy  autumn  day,  bathed  in  the  soft  warmth  of  the  reluctant  afternoon 
sun,  held  yet  a  hint  of  the  chill  and  bleakness  of  the  coming  winter.* 

3.  The  prepositional  phrase 

Hell,  for  the  modern  mind,   is  here  and  now — in  the  blank   and    forlorn 
despair  of  an  aimless  universe. 

— Middleton  Murray,  "To  Be  or  Not  To  Be." 

Letters,  like  wine,  accumulate  bright  fumes  and  bubblings  if  kept  under  cork.* 
— Christopher  Morley,  "On  Unanswering  Letters." 

4.  The  absolute  phrase 

Frenham,  his  face  still  hidden,  did  not  stir.* 

— Edith  Wharton,  "The  Eyes." 

5.  The  adverbial  clause 

God's   justice,   tardy  though   it   prove   perchance, 
Rests  never  on  the  track  until  it  reach 
Delinquency  .    .    . 

— Robert  Browning,  "Cenciaja." 

Her  great  beauty,  unless  some  rare  artist  has  been  able  to  preserve  //  in  color 
or  clay,  now  probably  exists  only  within  a  few  very  old  brains  like  mine. 

— Isak  Dinesen,   "The  Old   Chevalier." 

6.  The  parenthetic  sentence 

Note:  Not  a  construction  of  general  value,  though  sometimes  pleasant  in 
very  informal  style. 

How  vile  a  thing — -shall  we  say? — is  the  abstract  noun! 

— Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  "On  Jargon." 

III.   Some  Patterns  in  Co-ordination 

1.   Two  subjects 

Not  one  line  of  grace,  not  one  touch  of  color  relieved  the  room's  bare  walls 
or  softened  its  harsh  windows.* 

— Hamlin  Garland,  A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border. 

Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  but  ends !  Hath  he  not  always  treas- 
ures, always  friends,  The  good  great  man? 

— S.  T.  Coleridge,   "The  Good  Great  Man." 
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2.  Two  verbs 

A  tiny  voice  becomes  audible,  then  dies  away — entering  for  the  moment  the 
narrow  range  of  our  coarse  hearing, — and  finishing  its  message  of  invitation  or 
challenge  in  vibrations  too  fine  for  our  ears. 

— William  Beebe,  "The  Dream  of  the  Yellow-Throat." 

(Note:  We  hope  that  you  can  find  the  other  paired  elements.) 

3.  Two  correlative  prepositional  phrases 

The  kings  of  industry,  like  the  kings  of  England,  will  survive,  not  by  fighting 
change,  but  by  adjusting  themselves  to  it* 

— New  York  Post  editorial,  Dec.  9,  1938. 

4.  Two  participial  phrases 

But  he  sat  for  a  long  time  in  the  gathering  clouds,  trembling  with  happiness 
and  trying  to  penetrate  into  the  meaning  of  these  things. 

— Thornton  Wilder,  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey. 

Swallows  were  going  to  and  fro  overhead,  dashing  against  the  eaves  and 
dropping  their  faint  twitterings*  — L.  B.  Gilkes,  "The  Apostate." 

The  hostile  darkness  of  the  night  encroached  upon  them,  fioiving  over  the 
narrow  threshold,  invading  their  hearts. 

— K.  A.  Porter,  "Maria  Concepcion." 

5.  Two  ap positives  (See  II,  A,  3,  above) 

6.  Two  infinitives 

The  difficulty  of  literature  is  not  to  write,  but  to  write  what  you  mean;  not 
to  affect  your  reader,  but  to  affect  him  precisely  as  you  wish* 

— R.  L.  Stevenson,  "Truth  of  Intercourse." 

Note:  The  not-but  construction  is  particularly  useful  in  negative,  followed 
by  positive  definition  of  a  term  or  idea. 

7.  Two  adverbial  clauses 

"I  will  go  as  if  you  didn't  exist — yet  only  because  you  do  exist." 

— Joseph  Conrad,  The  Arrow  of  Gold. 

And  the  test  is  this — that  in  darkness  and  trouble,  when  the  amenities  of  life 
are  withdrawn,  when  love  and  friendship  are  uncertain,  you  can  turn  to  your 
writing  and  find  ...  an  indestructible  consolation. 

— William  McFee,  "A  Letter  to  a  Young  Gentleman  of  Yale  University." 

8.  Two  co-ordinated  adjectival  clauses 

Between  the  black,  worm-eaten  headlands  there  are  many  bights  and  havens 
,    ,    .,  [1]  where  the  sand  and  weeds  look  up  into  the  gazer's  face  from  a 
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depth  of  tranquil  water,  and  A   [2]   the  sea-birds,  screaming  and  flickering 
from  the  ruined  crags,  alone  disturb  the  silence  and  the  sunshine. 

— R.  L.  Stevenson,  "On  the  Enjoyment  of  Unpleasant  Places." 

(Note  that  the  connective  is  omitted  in  the  second  clause). 

9.  Two  co-ordinate  noun-clauses 

a.  As  logical  subject: 

It  is  true,  however,  that  some  of  the  merriest  and  most  genuine  of  wome?t  are 
old  maids;  and  that  those  old  maids,  and  wives  [1]  who  are  unhappily  married, 
[2]  have  often  most  of  the  true  motherly  touch. 


— R.   L.   Stevenson,   Virginibus  Puerisque — 7. 

b.  As  object  of  the  verb 

The  reader  must  remember  .  .  .  how,  when  he  has  sat  himself  down  behind 
a  dyke  on  a  hillside,  [1]  he  delighted  to  hear  the  wind  hiss  vainly  through  the 
crannies  at  his  back;  [2a~]  how  his  body  tingled  all  over  with  warmth,  and 
[2b~]  it  began  to  dawn  on  him,  with  a  sort  of  slow  surprise,  that  the  country 
was  beautiful,  the  heather  purple,  and  the  far-away  hills  all  marbled  with  sun 
and  shadow. 

— R.  L.  Stevenson  "On  the  Enjoyment  of  Unpleasant  Places." 

(Note:  The  second  noun-object  clause  has  a  compound  verb:  can  you  find 
other  co-ordinate  elements  here?) 


IV.  Some  Parallel  Structure  Patterns:  Series 

1.  A  series  of  subjects 

The  lunatic,  the  lover  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact  .   .   . 

— Shakespeare,  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream. 

To  choose  such  a  theme  as  Lear,  to  treat  it  as  Shakespeare  treated  it,  to  leave 
it,  as  it  were,  bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds,  in  mute  and  helpless  entreaty 
for  the  healing  that  is  never  to  be  vouchsafed — this  would  have  been  repulsive, 
if  not  impossible  to  a  Greek  tragedian.* 

— G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  The  Greek  View  of  Life. 

2.  A  series  of  verbs 

He  threw  his  affectation  of  detachment  to  the  winds,  moved  his  shoulders 
slightly,  very  slightly,  made  a  step  nearer  to  the  couch,  and  looked  down  on 
her  with  an  expression  of  amused  courtesy.* 

— Joseph  Conrad,  The  Arrow  of  Gold. 
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3.  A  series  of  objects 

By  training  the  Daily  Theme  Eye,  we  watched  for  and  found,  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  our  life,  as  it  passed,  a  heightened  picturesqueness,  a  constant 
wonder,  an  added  significance .*    — W.  P.  Eaton,  "The  Daily  Theme  Eye." 

4.  A  series  of  prepositional  phrases 

Giselle,  by  her  fair  but  warm  beauty,  by  the  surface  placidity  of  her  nature 
holding  a  promise  of  submissiveness,  by  the  charm  of  her  girlish  mysteriousness, 
excited  his  passion  and  allayed  his  fears  as  to  the  future. 

— Joseph  Conrad,  Nostromo. 

5.  A  series  of  ap positives  (See  II,  A,  4,  above) 

6.  A  series  of  participial  phrases 

Instinctive  serenity  softened  her  black  eyes,  shaped  like  almonds  [1],  set  far 
apart  [2],  and  tilted  a  bit  endivise  [3}.* 

— K.  Porter,   "Maria  Concepcion." 

She  was  very  comfortable,  sitting  by  the  table  [1},  drinking  [2],  watching 
the  pattern  of  her  voile  dress  repeat  itself  over  her,  almost  to  her  ankles,  in  a 
rhyme  she  liked  [3].  — Jane  Culver,   "The  Hand  of  God." 

(Note:  Strictly  speaking,  this  series  is  not  so  closely  parallel  as  the  one  in 
the  preceding  sentence.    Why  not?) 

7.  A  series  of  ah  solute  phrases 

Thinking  nothing  and  thinking  everything  as  we  do  when  we  dream,  he 
sat  very  still,  bent  almost  double,  his  fat  arms  between  his  knees,  his  blue- 
trousered  legs  hunched  in  front  of  him,  his  pudgy  hands  turning  the  nozzle 
in  wide  circles  from  the  cement  walk  to  the  porch. 

— Frederick  Mayer,   "Mr.   Morton." 

8.  A  series  of  adjectival  clauses 

One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast  forward,  [  1 } 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break,  [2~\ 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph,    [3] 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake.   [4] 
— Robert   Browning,    Epilogue   to   Asolando. 
(Note:  Here  one  followed  by  relative  clauses  answers  the  question,  "Being 
— who?"  in  the  preceding  stanza,  so  that  we  should  supply  mentally:  "He  was 
one." 

9.  A  series  of  adverbial  clauses 

When  the  generation  is  gone,  when  the  play  is  over,  when  the  thirty  years' 
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panorama  has  been  withdrawn  in  tatters  from  the  stage  of  the  world,  we  may 
ask  what  has  become  of  these  great,  weighty,  and  undying  loves.   .    .    . 

— R.   L.   Stevenson,   Virginibus  Puerisque. 

10.  A  series  of  noun  clauses 

Whatever  keeps  a  man  in  the  front  garden,  whatever  checks  wandering  fancy 
and  all  inordinate  ambition,  whatever  makes  for  lounging  and  contentment, 
makes  just  so  surely  for  domestic  happiness.  — Ibid. 

11.  A  series  of  fairly  short  main  clauses 

Some  places  speak  distinctly.  Certain  dank  gardens  cry  aloud  for  a  murder 
[1];  certain  old  houses  demand  to  be  haunted  [2};  certain  coasts  are  set  apart 
for  shipwrecks  [3].  — R.  L.  Stevenson,  "A  Gossip  on  Romance." 

The  moments  were  numbered  [1};  the  strife  ivas  finished  [2];  the  vision 
was  closed  [3].  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  our  flying  horses  had  carried  us 
to  the  termination  of  the  umbrageous  aisle;  at  right  angles  we  wheeled  into 
our  former  direction;  the  turn  of  the  road  carried  the  scene  out  of  my  eyes  in 
an  instant  and  swept  it  into  my  dreams  for  ever. 

— Thomas  De  Quincey,   "The  English  Mail-Coacb." 

(Note:  Find  every  parallel  element  in  the  last  sentence;  where  is  one 
parallel  pattern  effectively  abandoned  for  a  better?) 

V.   Some  Special  Values  of  the  Compound  Sentence 
A.   In  Description  and  Narration 

1.  Two  or  more  pictorial  details  as  a  unit  of  impression 

Her  face  had  gone  slightly  gray,  her  nose  was  sharp  and  dusky,  and  her 
voice  hammered  almost  like  metal,  a  slow,  distinct,  peculiar  hard  music  of 
its  own.  — D.  H.  Lawrence,  The  Plumed  Serpent. 

Outside  Calabria  lay  gray  and  unawakened.  Soon  the  sun  would  come  out 
of  the  Ionian  Sea  [1],  turning  the  dead  waters  to  living  pearl  and  then  to 
aquamarine  and  azure;  the  grass  round  the  olive  trees  would  renew  its  emerald 
perfection  [2a~\,  and  the  lizards  who  lived  there  would  ivake  up  and  dart  from 
tree  to  tree  like  green  lightning  £2&};  the  color  would  flow  back  into  the 
little  blue  gentians  [3^],  and  the  old  stone  villa  in  which  Mary  was  staying 
tvoidd  glow  with  a  golden  warmth  [3b~]. 

— K.  Swinstead-Smith,   "The  Marchesa." 

2.  Two  or  more  details  giving  a  unified  impression  of  a  personality 

Her  presence  brought  memories  of  such  things  as  Bourbon  roses,  rubies, 
and  tropical  midnight  [1];  her  moods  recalled  lotus-eaters  and  the  march  in 
"Athalie"  [2];  her  motions,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  [3];  her  voice,  the 
viola  [4].  — Thomas  Hardy,  The  Return  of  the  Native. 
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3.  The  compound  sentence  expressing  actions,  emotions,  sensations  ex- 
perienced so  fast  or  so  wholly  together  that  they  constitute  a  unit  in 
time  and  consciousness 

Not  a  moment  too  soon.  The  darkness  was  coming  in  long  waves.  A  pro- 
longed sibilance  filled  the  night  [lj. — a  great  seamless  seethe  of  wild  influence 
went  abruptly  across  it  [2] — a  cold  low  humming  shook  the  windows. 

— Conrad  Aiken,  "Silent  Snow,  Secret  Snow."1 

The  comfort  of  the  warmth  of  the  fire  on  her  skin,  after  the  clinging  of  her 
wet  and  tumbled  clothes,  made  her  sigh  with  pleasure  and  turn  a  little,  like 
a  cat.  .  .  .  She  stood  up  erect  before  the  fire  [1]  her  wet  curls  fell  down  over 
her  forehead  [2a]  and  she  did  not  try  to  push  them  back  \2b~\;  her  bright 
painted  cheeks  looked  even  more  like  a  doll's  above  her  fair  naked  body  [3}. 

— Isak  Dinesen,  "The  Old  Chevalier." 

B.     Logical  Relations  in  the  Compound  Sentence 
1.  Defnltlon 

a.  By  making  the  Idea  In  one  clause  more  concrete  In  the  second 

A  "character,"  as  J.  S.  Mill  says,  "is  a  completely  fashioned  will";  and  a 
will,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  means  it,  is  an  aggregate  of  tendencies  to  act 
in  a  firm  and  prompt  and  definite  way  upon  all  the  principal  emergencies  of 
l^e.  — William  James,  Habit. 

b.  By  developing  a  comparison  or  an  analogy 

Dictionaries  are  like  watches:  the  worst  Is  better  than  none,  and  the  best 
cannot  be  expected  to  go  quite  true.  — Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Cape  Cod  is  the  bared  and  bended  arm  of  Massachusetts:  the  shoulder  is  at 
Buzzard's  Bay  [1];  the  elbow  .  .  .  at  Cape  Mallebarre  [2];  the  wrist  at 
Truro  [3];  and  the  sandy  fist  at  Provincetown — behind  which  the  State  stands 
on  her  guard   .    .    .   like  an  athlete  protecting  her  Bay.    .    .    . 

— H.  D.  Thoreau,  "Cape  Cod." 

c.  By  negative  followed  by  positive  definition 

It  was  not  in  anger  she  had  forsaken  him;  //  was  In  simple  submission  to 
hard  reality,  to  the  stem  logic  of  life. 

— Henry  James,  "The  Altar  of  the  Dead." 

The  heroine  of  current  fiction  has  no  soul — she  has  not  even  a  heart;  she 
has  only  a  nervous  system. 

— S.  P.  Sherman,  "The  Shifting  Center  of  Morality." 

lFrom  Atnong  the  Lost  People,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Copyright, 
1932,  by  Conrad  Aiken. 
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d.  By  specific  instance 

If  you  could  write  lucidly,  simply,  euphoniously,  and  yet  with  liveliness,  you 
would  write  perfectly:  you  would  write  like  Voltaire. 

— Somerset  Maugham,  The  Summmg-Up. 

2.  Cause  and  Effect,  Statement  and  Reason 

He  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath  given  hostages  to  fortune;  for  they 
are  impediments  to  great  enterprises,  either  of  virtue  or  mischief. 

— Francis  Bacon,  "Of  Marriage  and  Single  Life." 

Somewhere  today  a  worm  has  given  up  existence,  a  mouse  has  been  slain, 
a  spider  snatched  from  the  web,  a  jungle  bird  torn  sleeping  from  its  perch; 
else  we  should  have  no  song  of  robin,  nor  flash  of  reynard's  red,  no  humming 
flight  of  wasp,  nor  grace  of  crouching  ocelot. 

— William  Beebe,  "A  Chain  of  Jungle  Life." 

3.  Contrast 

He  prostrated  himself  in  the  dust  before  his  Maker;  but  he  set  his  foot  on 
the  neck  of  a  king.  — -T.  B.   Macaulay,   "Essay  on  Milton." 

That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it; 
This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue, 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 

— Robert  Browning,    "A  Grammarian's   Funeral." 

4.  Two    or   more    clauses   forming   a   sentence   which   gives   details   or 
instances  or  illustrations  in  proof  of  a  preceding  generalization 

In  every  age  the  prevailing  conditions  of  civilization  have  appeared  quite 
natural  and  inevitable  to  those  who  grow  up  in  them.  .  .  .  The  kitten  laps  its 
warm  milk  from  a  china  saucer,  without  knowing  anything  about  porcelain; 
the  dog  nestles  in  the  corner  of  a  divan  with  no  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
inventors  of  upholstery  and  the  manufacturers  of  down  pillows.  So  we  humans 
accept  our  breakfasts,  our  trains  and  telephones  and  orchestras  and  movies, 
our  national  Constitution,  or  moral  code  and  standards  of  manners,  with  the 
simplicity  and  innocence  of  a  pet  rabbit. 

— James  Harvey  Robinson,  The  Mind  in  the  Making. 

Sometimes,  under  Providence,  the  lowly  impulse  of  resentment  leads  to 
great  achievements.  Milton  wrote  his  treatise  on  divorce  as  a  result  of  his 
troubles  with  his  seventeen-year-old  wife — and  when  he  was  accused  of  being 
the  leading  spirit  in  a  new  sect,  the  Divorcers,  he  wrote  his  noble  Areopagitica 
to  prove  his  right  to  say  what  he  thought  fit,  and  incidentally  to  establish  the 
advantage  of  a  free  press  in  the  promotion  of  truth.  . — Ibid. 
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VI.     Some  Periodic  Patterns  with  Restrictive  Clauses 

A.  Adjective  Clauses 

1.  Seven   wealthy   towns   contend   for   Homer    dead 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread. 

2.  Time  is  but  the  stream  I  go  a- fishing  in. 

— H.   D.   Thoreau. 

3.  Show  me  the  scientific  man  who  never  made  a  mistake,  and  I  will  show 
you  one  who  never  made  a  discovery. 

— J.  Arthur  Thomson,  "Scientific  Method." 

4.  Its  writing  has  that  higher  grace  which  is  not  mere  felicity  of  expression 
but  is  the  fragrance  of  a  contemplative  mind  and  a  sensitive  spirit* 

— Amy  Loveman,  review  of  Listen!  The  Wind,  in  Saturday  Revieiv 

of  Literature,  Oct.  15,  1938. 

5.  It  is  on  nights  when  the  wind  blows  its  hardest,  but  makes  no  rift  any- 
where for  a  star  to  peep  through,  that  the  Golden  Drugget,  as  I  approach  it, 
gladdens  my  heart  the  most.       ■ — Max  Beerbohm,  "The  Golden  Drugget." 

(Note:  Note  the  delayed  predication  about  the  subject  nights,  further  held 
in  suspense  by  the  interrupting  clause  as  I  approach  it.) 

B.  Adverbial  Clauses 

1.  No  spring  nor  summer  hath  such  grace 

As  I  have  seen  in  one  autumnal  face.  (Comparison) 

— John  Donne,   "The  Autumnal." 

2.  It  is  as  much  a  trade  to  make  a  book  as  it  is  to  make  a  clock.  (La 
Bruyere.  (Comparison) 

3.  I  do  not  know  how  better  to  describe  this  book  than  to  say  that  it 
has  an  exquisite  bouquet.  [The  model  is  meant  to  be  wrong:  find  the 
error  in  our  description  of  it.] — Amy  Loveman,  review  of  Listen!  The 
Wind,  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  Oct.  15,  1938. 

C.  Noun  Clauses 

And  I  know  not  if,  save  in  this,  such  gift  be  allowed  to  man, 
That  out  of  three  sounds  he  frame,  not  a  fourth  sound,  but  a  star. 

— Robert  Browning,    "Abt  Vogler." 

D.  Miscellaneous  Periodic  Patterns 

Dark  leaves  blew  by  the  window,  and  far  beyond,  in  the  sky,  the  sunset  ran. 

— Jane  Culver,   "The  Hand  of  God." 
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Note:  Although  you  write  sentences  loosely  built  of  clauses  joined  by  and, 
this  one  is  worth  imitation  at  rare  intervals  because  of  the  beautiful  inversion 
of  the  prepositional  phrases  in  the  second  member. 

In  the  square  of  sunlight  falling  through  the  door  Signora  Teresa,  kneeling 
before  the  chair,  had  bowed  her  head,  heavy  with  a  twisted  mass  of  ebony 
hair  streaked  with  silver,  into  the  palm  of  her  hands. 

— Joseph  Conrad,  Nostromo,  Part  I,  p.  27. 

With  a  touch  of  penetrating  tenderness  in  his  voice  he  assured  her  that  his 
only  aspiration  was  to  a  felicity  so  high  that  it  seemed  almost  unrealizable  on 
this  earth.  — Ibid.,  Part  II,  p.   192. 

Martin  Decoud,  the  dilettante  in  life,  imagined  himself  to  derive  an  artistic 
pleasure  from  watching  the  picturesque  extreme  of  wrong-headedness  into 
which  an  honest,  almost  sacred,  conviction  may  drive  a  man. 

— Ibid.,  Part  II,  p.  200. 

Nostromo's  eyes  were  the  first  to  catch,  broad  on  the  bow,  the  tiny,  elusive 
dark  speck  which,  alone  with  the  forms  of  the  Three  Isabels  right  ahead,  ap- 
peared on  the  flat,  shimmering  emptiness  of  the  gulf. 

— Ibid.,  Part  III,  p.  490. 

VII.  Some  Admirable  Loose  Sentences 

1.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  April,  1798,  that  I  sat  down  to  a  volume  of  the 
"New  Eloise,"  at  the  inn  of  Llangollen,  over  a  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  cold 
chicken.  — William  Hazlitt,   "On  Going  a  Journey." 

(Note:  Hazlitt  predicates  the  date,  not  to  emphasize  it,  but  to  permit  him- 
self to  use  a  loose,  lazily  flowing  construction — "It  was  on  the  .  .  .  that,"  as 
if  to  imitate  the  dreamy  flow  of  a  pleasant  reminiscence,  of  which  the  resting 
from  exercise,  the  book,  and  the  repast  are  all  a  part.) 

2.  The  expression  of  her  finely  carved  mouth  was  pleasant,  as  if  a  sense  of 
dignity  had  just  compelled  her  to  leave  off  speaking. 

— Thomas  Hardy,  The  Return  of  the  Native. 

(Note  that  this  clause  cannot  be  effectively  placed  anywhere  but  at  the 
close  of  the  sentence,  where  it  has  a  quietly  flowing,  natural  force.) 

3.  One  fine  morning  in  the  full  London  season,  Major  Arthur  Pendennis 
came  over  from  his  lodgings,  according  to  his  custom,  to  breakfast  at  a  certain 
club  in  Pall  Mall,  of  which  he  was  a  chief  ornament. 

— Wm.  M.  Thackeray,  Pendernis. 

4.  The  face  [of  Mme.  Curie]  is  that  of  a  truly  beautiful  woman,  the  beauty 
lying  in  the  bones  and  in  the  brain  that  sends  its  clear  signals  through  the  deep, 
penetrating  eyes.* 

— Clifton  Fadiman's  review  of  Madame  Curie,  in  The  New  Yorker. 
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5.  We  went  down  hill  in  the  darkness,  convoyed  by  a  vast  rattling  of  gourds 
and  beating  of  goatbide  drums. 

— W.  D.  Steele,  "The  Man  Who  Saw  Through  Heaven." 

6.  The  fire  crumbled,  sending  up  a  flash  which  threw  into  relief  the  nar- 
rator's gnarled  face  under  its  gray-black  stubble* 

—Edith  Wharton,  "The  Eyes." 

7.  It  burned  deep  into  our  memories,  this  wide,  sunny,  windy  country. 

— Hamlin  Garland,  A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border. 

(The  more  rarely  this  type  of  sentence  is  used,  the  better  its  effect.  It  is  lazy, 
dreamy,  musing  in  effect.) 

VIII.  Artistic  Fragmentary  Sentences 

1.  The  exclamation: 

Never  the  time  and  the  place, 

And  the  loved  one  all  together! 
— Robert  Browning,  "Never  the  Time  and  the  Place." 

2.  The  rhetorical  question: 

What  of  Rafael's  sonnets,   Dante's  picture? 

— Robert  Browning,  "One  Word  More." 

3.  The  setting  in  a  nutshell  or  fleeting  impressions  of  a  complex  or 
quickly  changing  scene: 

Coney  Island  on  a  summer  day!  Hot  dogs,  frozen  custard,  pepsicola,  pickles, 
chow  mein.    .    .    .   Music,  laughter,  quarreling,  boredom,  nausea.   .    .    . 

A  nervous  strained  air  about  it  all.  Talk  and  laughter,  low,  continuous,  oc- 
casionally high  and  hysterical.  .  .  .  Endless  lines,  now  short  and  thin,  now 
long  and  dense.  .  .  .  Heads  apprehensively  jerking  up  and  down.  .  .  .  Legs 
crossed  and  uncrossed.  .  .  .  Feet  tapping  lightly,  impatiently.  .  .  .  "Will 
I  get  the  job?"  is  in  the  mind  of  every  girl  and  woman  in  that  room. 

— Marcia  Kramer,  "Employment  Agency." 

4.  Words  imperfectly  heard  because  of  noise,  distance,  inattention,  strong 
emotion: 

Educated  in  the  most  aristocratic  college  in  Paris  .  .  .  at  eighteen  .  .  .  call 
of  duty  .  .  .  with  General  Lee  to  the  very  last  cruel  minute  .  .  .  after  that 
catastrophe — end  of  the  world — return  to  Trance — to  old  friendships,  infinite 
kindness — but  a  life  hollow,  without  occupation   .    .    . 

— Joseph  Conrad,  The  Arrow  of  Gold. 

5.  Musing,  thinking  aloud: 

"What  else  could  a  civilized  person  do?"  A  civilized  person!  Mary  looked 
at  her.   No,  she  thought,  intelligent,  interesting,  cultured  even,  but  not  civilized. 

— K.   Swinstead-Smith,   "The  Marchesa." 
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CHAPTER  III 

Polonius:  .  .   .  What  do  you  read,  my  lord? 

Hamlet:  Words,  words,  words. 

Polonius:  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord? 

Hamlet:  Between  who? 

Polonius:  /  mean  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

Hamlet:  Slanders,  sir:  for  the  satirical  rogue  says  here  that  old  men  have 
gray  beards,  that  their  faces  are  ivrinkled,  their  eyes  purging  thick  amber  or 
plum-tree  gum,  and  that  they  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with  most 
weak  hams.  All  which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe,  yet 
I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set  down;  for  you  yourself,  sir,  should  be 
as  old,  as  I  am — //,  like  a  crab,  you  could  go  backward. 

Polonius  [Aside] :  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there  is  method  in't! — Will 
you  walk  out  o'  the  air,  my  lord? 

Hamlet:  Into  my  grave? 

Polonius:  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'  the  air.  [Aside.]  How  pregnant  sometimes 
his  replies  are!  a  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on,  which  reason  and  sanity 
could  not  so  prosperously  be  delivered  of.  I  will  leave  him,  and  suddenly  con- 
trive the  means  of  meeting  between  him  and  my  daughter. — My  honorable  lord, 
I  will  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Hamlet:  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  anything  that  I  will  more  willingly 
part  withal — except  my  life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life. 

Polonius:  Fare  you  well,  my  lord.  [Leaving.] 

Hamlet:  These  tedious  old  fools! 

— Hamlet,  Act  II,  scene  ii,  lines  187-220. 

Writing:  The  Labor  of  Discrimination — The  Thrill  of 
Communication 

FOR  YEARS  teachers  have  been  saying  to  college  students,  "Yes,  I 
admit  that  writing  is  hard  work,  but  the  game  is  worth  the  candle." 
We  wonder  how  many  students  in  those  years  have  pulled  us  up  with 
the  sharp  query,  "Do  you  mean  effective  ivriting  when  you  say  writing?" 
That  is,  of  course,  what  we  meant,  as  we  should  have  remembered  from 
Sheridan's  "Easy  writing  is  curst  hard  reading."  In  his  witty  essay, 
"Cacoethes  Scribendi,"  James  Norman  Hall  calls  the  "itch  for  scribbling" 
"the  most  contagious  and  prevalent  of  afflictions,"  which,  "in  its  higher 
manifestations,  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  human 
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spirit."  Writing,  in  fact,  is  so  easy  and  so  natural  to  most  of  us  that 
it  is  small  wonder  the  world  is  flooded  with  rivers  of  print — with 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  millions  of  books,  most  of  which  are  of 
ephemeral  value,  and  many  a  waste  of  paper  and  printer's  ink.  Careless 
writing  is  indeed  almost  as  easy  as  talk,  which  is  our  simian  way  of 
expressing  and  satisfying  our  curiosity  as  to  the  world  about  us  and  the 
eternally  interesting  people  and  things  in  it.  It  is  not  quite  so  natural  as 
simian  chatter,  however,  for  it  involves  the  labor  of  setting  words  on 
paper — the  scratch  of  the  pen  on  the  page,  the  clatter  of  typewriter  keys — 
both  relatively  uninteresting  work.  Even  able  professional  writers  com- 
plain of  this  tiresome  feature  of  writing,  but  make  light  of  it  as  compared 
to  the  arduous  work  of  thinking  out  and  through  the  details  for  an 
article  or  a  story,  the  planning  of  a  significant  design,  the  chipping  away 
of  fragments  of  superfluous  matter,  the  revising  for  unity  of  impression, 
clear  progress  to  a  goal,  and  emphatic  statement  of  an  idea.  No  doubt 
you  know  the  classic  story  of  Conrad's  twenty  months'  "wrestling  with 
the  Lord"  for  his  creation,  Nostromo,  a  confession  which  well  might  be 
framed  and  hung  on  the  wall  of  every  college  English  classroom,  to  be 
read  again  and  again  for  its  exact,  expressive  words,  its  finely  molded 
sentences,  but  most  of  all,  for  its  statement  of  the  difficulties  that  con- 
front anyone  who  would  communicate  sincerely  and  strongly  any  idea 
or  impression  or  feeling: 

For  twenty  months,  neglecting  the  common  joys  of  life  that  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  humblest  on  this  earth,  I  had,  like  the  prophet  of  old,  "wrestled  with  the 
Lord"  for  my  creation,  for  the  headlands  of  the  coast,  for  the  darkness  of  the 
Placid  Gulf,  the  light  on  the  snows,  the  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  for  the  breath 
of  life  that  had  to  be  blown  into  the  shapes  of  men  and  women,  of  Latin  and 
Saxon,  of  Jew  and  Gentile.  These  are,  perhaps,  strong  words,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  characterize  otherwise  the  intimacy  and  the  strain  of  a  creative  effort  in  which 
mind  and  will  and  conscience  are  engaged  to  the  full,  hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day,  away  from  the  world,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  that  makes  life  really 
lovable  and  gentle — something  for  which  a  material  parallel  can  only  be  found 
in  the  everlasting  somber  stress  of  the  westward  winter  passage  round  Cape 
Horn.  — Joseph  Conrad,  A  Personal  Record. 

Philip  Gibbs,  like  many  a  newspaperman,  admits  that  whenever  he 
tried  to  abandon  journalism,  he  was  drawn  back  to  it  irresistibly.  Wilbur 
Daniel  Steele,  our  greatest  American  short-story  writer,  when  he  was  once 
asked  to  tell — in  six  hundred  words — why  he  liked  to  write  short 
stories,  replied: 

"Lord  love  you,  I  can  do  it  in  two  words:  'I  don't.'  And  if  there's  anyone 
alive  who  does  actually  like  to  "Write  short  stories,  either  he's  a  queer  one,  or 
else  they  aren't  very  good  stories." 
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We  might  tell  you  of  Katharine  Mansfield's  struggle  to  write  sincerely, 
not  merely  cleverly;  of  Edith  Wharton's  patient  study  of  the  work  of 
Henry  James;  of  Gray's  working  for  many  years  on  the  famous  Elegy; 
of  Rossetti's  polishing  and  repolishing  the  sonnets  of  The  House  of  Life. 
We  refrain  because  the  other  side  of  the  picture  is  much  more  cheering 
and  important:  it  is  the  plain  fact  that  professional  writers  write  because 
they  like  it,  because  they  cannot  help  themselves,  and  because,  as  their 
"job,"  they  long  to  do  it  as  vigorously  and  effectively  as  possible.  We 
have  read  statements  from  well  over  a  hundred  writers,  every  one  of 
which  voices  the  author's  deep  satisfaction  and  glow  of  the  spirit  at 
having  communicated  to  the  reader  a  bit  of  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, at  having  touched  for  a  moment  another  human  mind  and 
heart.  But  let  Mr.  Steele  speak  eloquently  of  the  thrill  that  follows  the 
writing  of  a  good  story: 

If  you  had  asked  me  why  I  liked  to  be  about  to  write  a  short  story,  or  why  I 
liked  to  have  written  one,  that  would  be  another  thing.  There  is  a  time  when  a 
tale  is  a  fine  and  beautiful  creature,  a  masterpiece  without  flaw,  a  drama  cal- 
culated to  move  one  beyond  any  drama  yet  written  by  man;  and  that  is  just 
before  you  sit  down  to  write  it.  And  there's  another  time  when,  if  it  isn't  quite 
as  good  as  that,  .  .  .  it's  pretty  darned  good  stuff  after  all;  and  that  time  is  a 
year,  maybe,  or  five  years,  later,  when  picking  it  up  some  day,  with  the  memory 
worn  off  a  little  of  the  muck  and  sweat  and  damnation  of  its  actual  getting- 
together  in  ink,  you  read  it  through  as  the  work  of  another  person,  more  gifted 
than  you.   .    .    .  — Harper's  Magazine. 

"To  Do  Good  and  to  Communicate" 

To  come  down  to  "the  stern  logic  of  reality,"  it  is  time  to  reply  to  the 
protest  we  see  trembling  on  your  lips:  "What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
me  and  my  weekly  themes?  I  don't  write  for  a  reading  public  or  for 
posterity.  Bother  posterity!  I  write  because  a  weekly  theme  is  required 
in  English  101,  and — by  the  way,  as  I've  taken  my  last  term  theme-cut, 
I'd  better  fall  to  work  on  tomorrow's  theme.  So  .  .  ."  "Sorry,"  the 
instructor  responds  lamely,  "I  thought  you  enjoyed  your  theme  work, 
and  ..."  "Oh,  you're  all  right,  prof,  though  why  you  go  on  reading 
themes  year  after  year  ..."  The  instructor  mentally  supplies  "I  can't 
see"  in  the  short  pause  that  ensues,  while  he  resists  the  temptation  to 
make  the  Reply  Noble  and  Professional  or  the  Quip  Sarcastic.  Five 
minutes  after  the  freshman  has  left  the  office,  we— the  average  instruc- 
tor— wish  he  were  back.  For  we  do  know  why  we  read  themes,  after  all: 
we  read  some  of  them  because  they  delight  us,  some  because  they  inter- 
est us,  a  good  many  because  they  represent  earnest,  conscientious  effort, 
but   almost   all   because,    however   imperfectly,    they   give  voice   to   that 
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enthralling  age  and  theme — Youth.  Beneath  the  inept  and  careless,  the 
imitative  or  pretentious  phrase,  we  catch  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  the 
intense  seriousness,  the  surging  ambitions,  the  eager  hopes,  the  naivete 
and  cynicism  and  undisciplined  passion  for  life  that  are  Youth. 

In  all  the  laborious  routine  of  teaching  English  composition  there  is 
only  one  thing  that  discomfits  us — a  student's  taking  for  mere  profes- 
sional patter  our  dictum,  "Communication  is  pleasure  and  power."  The 
apostle's  injunction  "to  do  good  and  to  communicate"  seems  to  us  to 
sum  up  several  important  ideals  in  education.  Though  this  discussion 
may  be  going  far  afield  from  the  matter  of  words,  we  must  spend  a 
sentence  or  two  on  that  saying.  The  world  is  at  war  because  the  demo- 
cratic and  Christian  nations  have  not  communicated  to  the  totalitarian 
and  pagan  nations  their  ideals  of  decent,  kindly  human  relations.  Be- 
cause we,  as  a  nation,  have  failed  by  words  or  actions  to  make  those 
ideals  clear,  we  have  now  to  enforce  them  by  tanks  and  machine-guns 
and  airplanes.  On  the  lesser,  but  still  important  personal  level,  you  may 
lose  a  friend  by  neglect  of  correspondence,  or  fail  to  make  one  whom 
you  would  come  to  prize  because  your  ineptly  chosen  expression  failed  to 
make  your  meaning  clear;  you  may  fail  also  in  your  studies,  though  you 
get  passing  grades  in  them,  if  you  do  not  crystallize  your  gains  in  knowl- 
edge by  expressing  them  to  someone  else;  you  may  fail  in  business  or  a 
profession  or  politics  or  love  because,  though  you  have  a  deep  desire 
for  what  Stevenson  calls  "the  truth  of  intercourse,"  you  cannot,  by  your 
words  and  actions,  communicate  to  your  employer,  your  client,  your 
patient,  or  your  beloved  what  you  want  to  say,  and  what  you  are. 

Writing  effectively  is  one  of  the  clearest,  most  powerful  ways  of  com- 
municating with  your  fellows.  Seeing  copy  and  getting  it  onto  paper  is 
alike  the  task  and  the  privilege  of  the  freshman,  the  newspaperman,  the 
story-writer,  the  clergyman,  the  statesman,  and  the  poet.  To  write  as  one 
wishes,  knowing  what  one  can  do  with  words,  is  to  enlarge  one's  mental 
horizons,  to  sharpen  one's  zest  for  life,  and  to  exert  what  Hardy  calls 
"the  strange,  suasive  pull  of  personality."  Yet  all  that  anyone  of  us  has 
to  work  with  is  his  experience  of  life  and  a  bewildering  array  of  words. 

Writing  With  Taste  and  Tact 

It  is  with  words  as  a  means  of  communication  between  writer  and 
reader  that  this  chapter  deals.  It  cannot  hope  to  teach  you  all  the  ele- 
mentary factors  in  successful  writing.  To  write  well,  for  instance,  you 
need  intelligence,  sincerity,  tact,  and  taste.  Your  intelligence  and  your 
aptitudes  are  your  own;  the  latter  may  be  developed,  the  former  sharp- 
ened, though  not  increased.  This  chapter  aims  to  emphasize  the  factors 
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that  can  be  taught — taste  and  tact  in  the  use  of  words — and,  rather  in- 
directly, to  call  your  attention  to  the  one  prime  virtue  which  all  of  you 
may  possess  as  writers — sincerity  of  expression.  Writing  sincerely  implies 
that  you  avoid  other  people's  ready-made  and  well-worn  phrases — the 
cliches,  pompous  words,  and  affected  periphrases — which  are  discussed 
in  the  section  on  Jargon.  If  you  are  keenly  interested  in  your  subject,  you 
are  almost  sure  to  write  both  sincerely  and  vigorously.  It  may  be  that 
you  wish  to  explain  an  experiment  in  chemistry  to  a  classmate  or  de- 
scribe to  your  father  a  lateral  pass  you  saw  in  a  recent  football  game. 
If  you  recapture  the  sensations  and  feelings  of  the  moment  when  you 
isolated  nitrogen  or  when  you  saw  that  that  lateral  pass  was  "coming 
off"  brilliantly,  you  will  communicate  that  thrill  to  your  hearer  or  reader. 
But  if  you  have  forgotten  a  single  sensation  or  impression  of  that  moment 
and  are  too  lazy  to  dig  down  into  memory  for  it,  all  the  words  in  the 
dictionary  will  not  help  you  to  pass  it  on  to  another  person.  Having 
something  to  say  and  the  eager  desire  to  say  it  is  a  sure  recipe  for  strong, 
sincere  writing. 

Experience,  the  Stuff:  Words,  the  Tools 

You  write,  of  course,  out  of  experience,  actual  and  vicarious.  Have 
you  any  idea  as  to  how  rich  your  experience  already  is?  Have  you  tried 
to  evaluate  it?  Do  you  realize  that  it  is  growing  from  day  to  day  by 
leaps  and  bounds?  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  experiences  you 
have  had  which  have  helped  to  make  the  present  design  of  your  life? 
Is  your  family  interesting  to  you?  What  about  your  friends  and  your 
classmates?  Do  you  ever  enjoy  the  thrill  of  mere  learning?  Do  you  try 
to  classify  and  relate  fields  of  knowledge;  do  you  weigh  opinions,  and 
think  as  clearly  as  you  can?  Isn't  your  experience,  as  a  whole — sensory, 
intellectual,  and  emotional — far  in  the  lead  of  your  power  to  use  words 
to  communicate  your  ideas  and  impressions?  If  you  reply  No  to  this  last 
question,  you  don't  belong  in  college,  for  college  has  little  to  teach  you. 
If  you  reply  Yes,  you  admit  that  you  would  like  to  talk  and  write  better 
than  you  now  can,  and  you  imply  that  you  are  willing  to  follow  this 
chapter  on  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  tact  in  using  words. 

Language  and  Dress:  An  Analogy 

The  timeworn  comparison  between  language  and  dress  is  still  apt  and 
useful.  Just  as  most  primitive  peoples  dressed  for  ornament  rather  than 
for  protection  from  the  elements,  so  poetry,  in  which  they  expressed  their 
feelings  rather  than  their  reasonings,  probably  preceded  prose.  From  the 
beginnings  of  language  to  the  present  day,  talking  has  been  a  pleasurable 
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activity.  Babies  try  to  talk  before  they  know  how;  some  garrulous  persons 
talk  all  their  lives  without  saying  anything  of  much  importance;  there 
is  no  one  of  us  who  has  not  felt  the  desire  to  tell  a  good  story,  to  describe 
a  vacation,  or  to  satisfy  by  questions  our  simian  curiosity  as  to  other 
people's  lives. 

Writing,  which  comes  considerably  later  in  history,  was  first  a  rude 
sort  of  drawing  for  communication;  it  is  more  artificial  than  talking,  as 
it  is  also  the  sign  that  man  has  attained  a  higher  degree  of  civilization. 
Until  fairly  recent  times  both  dress  and  language  were  complex  and 
ornate  rather  than  comfortable,  sensible,  and  becoming  to  the  user;  today 
the  trend  is  toward  simpler  and  yet  more  tasteful  modes  in  both  these 
useful  arts.  In  both  it  is  the  recognition  of  the  Who,  the  For  Whom,  as 
well  as  the  What  that  determines  the  effectiveness  of  the  expression  and  the 
communication.  We  all  know  that  we  express  ourselves  and  make  some 
impression  upon  our  family,  our  friends,  our  employers  and  fellow- 
workers,  and  even  casual  spectators  by  the  clothes  we  wear  and  the  words 
we  use.  We  dress  as  becomingly  and  neatly  as  possible — becomingly 
because  our  clothes  should,  we  feel,  express  us;  neatly  partly  from  our 
own  taste  and  habit,  and  partly  as  a  concession  to  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  others.  We  also  dress  to  suit  the  occasion,  wearing  slacks  and  sweaters 
and  stout  shoes  for  hiking,  shirts  and  shorts  for  tennis,  warm  but  not  too 
tight  clothing  for  skating,  and  a  comfortable,  not  too  fancy  suit  for 
swimming.  On  extremely  formal  occasions,  if  men,  we  appear  in  pre- 
scribed inconspicuous  costume;  if  we  are  of  the  more  privileged  sex, 
though  freer  to  please  our  tastes  and  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  being 
conspicuous  and  admired,  we  still  wear  evening  dress.  In  the  classroom 
we  dress  in  what  we  might  call  the  refined  informal  style.  Large  depart- 
ment stores  keep  their  employees  from  dressing  too  flashily  or  fancily  by 
garbing  them  in  uniforms  both  neat  and  natty;  the  nurse's  costume  is 
sensible  and  formal.  We  no  longer  see  the  "doctour  of  physick"  in  the 
red  gown  of  Chaucer's  day,  but  in  a  business  suit  of  fairly  conservative 
cut  and  cloth;  we  can  spot  the  Wall  Street  banker,  as  he  enters  the  subway 
car,  by  his  modish  but  quiet  tweeds,  his  overcoat  cut  on  severe  lines,  his 
derby  or  soft  felt  hat.  For  good  dress  is  dress  that  not  only  suits  its  wearer, 
but  the  persons  one  may  reasonably  expect  to  meet,  and  the  occasion 
on  which  it  is  worn.  The  same  is  true  of  usage;  formal,  informal,  and 
colloquial  language  all  have  their  uses,  suitable  to  us,  to  the  reader  or 
listener,  and  to  the  subject  and  occasion.  Effective  English  is  not  so  much 
language  that  is  merely  conventionally  correct,  that  is  free  from  the  grosser 
errors,  but  language  which  expresses  a  nice  judgment  and  a  cultivated 
taste.  No  course  in  English  composition  can  cultivate  in  you  such  judg- 
ment and  such  taste;  what  it  can  do  is  to  urge  you  to  supplement  merely 
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correct  expression  by  observing  the  practice  of  our  best  speakers  and 
writers  and  by  slowly  forming  your  own  ideas  on  usage.  Up  to  a  few 
years  ago  many  composition  teachers  were  content  with  mere  precept 
and  prohibition;  their  language-ideal  for  you,  the  student,  was  that  you 
should  dress  like  the  Wall  Street  banker,  or  even  don  "soup  and  fish." 
The  best  current  ideal  is  a  refined  informal  style,  which  is  appropriate 
to  you,  to  the  average  reader,  and  to  most  writing  occasions;  the  best 
teaching  of  the  day  stresses  the  permanent  value  of  a  taste  which  you 
thoughtfully  form  for  yourself  as  you  listen  to  and  read  clear,  vivid, 
forceful,  persuasive  English. 

Connotations,  or  Real  Meanings  of  Words  Determine 
Their  Appropriateness 

A  lively  appreciation  of  the  appropriateness  of  any  one  of  the  various 
levels  of  usage  to  the  writer,  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion,  and  to  the 
reader  demands  that  you  know  both  the  denotations  and  the  connotations 
of  the  words  you  use.  The  denotation  of  a  word  is  its  narrowest,  strictest 
meaning  as  given  by  the  dictionary.  In  different  environments,  in  the  con- 
text of  experience  and  conversation  and  literature,  words  take  on  asso- 
ciated meanings,  growing  richer  with  each  apt,  vigorous,  and  vivid  use. 
They  therefore  come  to  suggest,  or  connote,  much  more  than  they  denote, 
or  literally  mean.  Words  with  the  same  denotation  differ  greatly  in  color, 
tone,  atmosphere,  and  the  power  to  awaken  rich  associations  in  the 
reader's  mind.  This  "fringe"  or  "aura"  of  associated  meanings,  these 
elusive,  subtle  overtones  are  the  real  meanings  of  most  of  the  words  we 
use.  Connotation  and  context  make  words  chameleon-like,  changing  their 
colors  to  suit  various  writers  and  subjects  and  readers.  There  is  indeed  no 
such  thing  as  a  "good"  or  a  "bad"  word:  a  word  is  "good"  or  "bad" 
only  as  it  expresses  or  fails  to  express  the  writer's  meaning  and  intention, 
only  as  it  considers  or  fails  to  consider  the  requirements  of  the  subject 
and  the  occasion  for  writing,  and  only  as  it  tactfully  respects  the  reader's 
interests  or  rudely  or  carelessly  disregards  them.  Even  Vulgate,  or  illiter- 
ate English,  has  its  values  for  the  writer  of  fiction  and  professional 
humor;  even  homely,  ugly  words  have  their  triumphs  in  poetry.  The 
dictionary,  with  its  carefully  phrased  definitions  and  its  finely  discrimin- 
ated synonyms,  cannot  give  you  all  the  subtle  shades  of  meaning  which 
words  possess  in  various  contexts.  You  can,  however,  develop  taste  and 
tact  in  using  words  as  you  examine  them  for  connotations  and  for  ap- 
propriateness to  a  given  context.  A  word  may  be  exact,  yet  too  coldly 
formal  to  render  your  feeling  as  well  as  your  statement  of  a  fact;  you 
would  not  defend  a  friend  accused  of  lying  by  saying  that  he  is  a  veracious 
person:  you  would  say  he  was  truthful,  or  that  you  had  never  known 
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him  to  tell  a  lie.  Or,  again,  a  word  may  be  fairly  exact,  yet  surrounded  by 
a  fringe  of  meaning  that  is  disagreeable  to  the  average  reader:  you  would 
not  describe  a  young  girl's  smile  as  a  grin,  however  broad  it  might  be,  nor 
would  you  think  of  phrasing  feminine  accomplishments,  in  eighteenth- 
century  style,  as  female.  Chesterton,  however,  uses  this  homely  word 
effectively  when  he  says:  "Then  I  saw  fire  .  .  .  the  old,  fierce  female 
thing,  the  thing  we  all  love,  but  dare  not  touch."  The  Bible  uses  it 
effectively:  "Male  and  female,  created  He  them."  The  birth-certificate 
uses  it  validly,  as  do  the  physician,  the  biologist,  and  the  statistician.  You 
would  smile  if  we  wrote  of  a  fractured  heart,  but  accept  calmly  a  fractured 
ankle;  in  these  stirring  days,  you  would  not  appreciate  the  humor  of 
a  wag  who  parodied  the  national  anthem,  "Oh,  long  may  it  undulate!" 
We  can  see  these  sins  against  good  taste  and  tact  because  they  are  so 
flagrant;  what  we  want  to  convey  to  you  is  the  equally  bad  taste,  in  a 
formal  letter  of  application,  of  using  any  contraction,  any  colloquial  or 
slang  or  illiterate  expression;  or,  in  an  informal  sketch,  say,  a  personal 
reminiscence,  of  using  such  literary  or  formal  words  as  congruous,  per- 
spicacious, or  indubitable.  Later  on  we  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
Connotation;  at  present,  we  urge  you  to  view  the  whole  confused  question, 
"Which  level  of  usage  shall  I  employ?"  as  one  of  good  taste  and  tact;  of 
respect  for  yourself  and  your  subject  and  your  reader;  of  regard  for  the 
requirements  of  your  theme,  and  the  conventional,  but  sensible,  demands 
of  grammar  and  idiom. 

Good  Taste  in  Using  Words:  Words  of  General  Usefulness 

Words  in  Present  Use,  Not  Out  of  Date 

Before  we  go  on  to  consider  the  appropriateness  of  the  higher  levels 
of  English  usage  to  the  writer,  the  subject,  and  the  reader,  we  should 
recall  the  now  familiar  precept  that  good  English  is,  first  of  all,  present- 
day  English  in  national,  reputable,  and  idiomatic  use.  As  most  words 
labeled  archaic,  rare,  and  obsolete  seldom  find  their  way  into  your  writ- 
ing and  never  into  your  speech,  we  pass  lightly  over  the  warning,  "Avoid 
rare  and  obsolete  words."  This  paragraph  is  intended  for  the  widely  read 
student  who  likes  to  try  the  fall  of  an  unusual  word  upon  the  ear  or 
who  sticks  a  poetic  word,  like  a  large  jewel,  on  the  sober  dress  of  his 
thought.  Such  words  in  ordinary  prose  are  simply  Big  Words — words  too 
big  for  their  place,  and  hence  unduly  conspicuous  and  sometimes  absurd. 
In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  professional  humorist's  standard  devices  to  use 
them  in  unsuitable  contexts — a  trick  rewarded  sometimes  with  a  not  very 
mirthful  laugh.  On  the  whole,  the  homely  current  word  is  preferable  to 
the  archaic  one,  glamorous  for  the  moment  as  the  latter  may  sound  to  you: 
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formerly  is  better  for  your  purposes  than  whilom;  think  than  deem;  said 
than  quoth;  take  off  than  doff;  eyes  than  orbs;  "men  of  that  sort"  than 
"men  of  that  ilk" ;  the  two  or  the  couple  than  the  twain;  man  than  wight; 
last  year  than  yesteryear.  In  each  case  the  former  term  is  more  closely  in 
key  with  ordinary  experience;  the  latter,  slightly  affected  and  unreal. 

Words  in  National  Use:  Not  British 

The  term  national  usage  implies  the  preference  of  the  American  vo- 
cabulary and  spelling  to  the  British,  the  avoidance  of  foreign  phrases  for 
which  an  adequate  English  expression  will  serve,  and  care  in  the  use  of 
localisms.  It  is  slightly  snobbish  to  prefer  the  British  lift  to  elevator, 
braces  to  suspenders,  boots  to  shoes,  boot  laces  to  shoe  strings,  vest  to 
undershirt,  iced  water  to  ice  ivater,  porridge  to  oatmeal,  biscuits  to 
crackers,  sweets  to  candy,  railway  to  railroad,  and  booking  office  to  ticket- 
office.  Although  the  core  of  the  British  and  American  vocabularies  is  the 
same,  each  one  has  many  terms  peculiar  to  it.  Certain  British  constructions 
vary  slightly  from  American,  particularly  the  preference  for  than  or  to 
following  different,  the  more  careless  use  of  the  nominative  and  objective 
cases  of  pronouns,  and  the  use  of  the  plural  verb  with  the  collective  noun, 
"the  Government." 

Not  Foreign 

French,  German,  and  Latin  expressions  are  useful  and  in  good  taste 
when  they  are  fairly  familiar  to  the  reader  and  when  no  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  them  in  English  comes  to  hand.  We  need  such  words  as 
entrepreneur  because  undertaker  nowadays  has  a  totally  different  meaning; 
as  ersatz  because  it  is  more  specific  than  substitute;  as  liaison,  eclat, 
repertoire,  protege,  parvenu,  tableau,  bourgeois,  buffet,  debut,  beige, 
mauve,  ennui,  precis,  agenda,  the  status  quo.  Certain  fashion-  and  color- 
terms  are  French  because  we  have  no  others  to  express  their  meaning. 
When  the  foreign  term,  then,  is  more  specific  and  economical  than  a 
purely  English  substitute,  it  is  admirable.  When  we  use  such  phrases 
as  entre  nous,  raison  d'etre,  in  medias  res,  a  tertium  quid,  we  give  a 
literary  flavor  to  our  style;  but  too  many  such  phrases,  particularly  from 
the  Latin,  make  a  style  unduly  bookish,  even  pedantic.  In  using  foreign 
words  and  phrases,  it  is  only  courteous  to  spell  them  correctly,  italicize 
those  not  yet  received  as  standard  English,  and  handle  the  foreign  accent 
marks  with  meticulous  respect. 

Not  Dialectal 

The  use  of  dialect  and  localisms  in  student  writing  is  by  no 
means  a  settled  question.  In  a  strict  sense,  we  do  not  have  in  America 
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those  local  and  special  traditional  languages  which  exist  in  England, 
and  the  use  of  which  is  generally  restricted  to  country  people  who  are 
not  college-bred.  With  all  its  varieties,  there  is  one  standard  speech  for 
Americans  in  a  sense  that  is  not  true  for  the  English;  there  is  a  much 
wider  gulf  between  the  speech  of  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  our  own  country.  The  East  Midland  dialect,  that 
of  London  and  of  Oxford,  has  evolved  into  our  modern  English,  and 
though  not  all  cultivated  Englishmen  speak  "the  Oxford  dialect,"  their 
speech  more  or  less  approximates  it,  smoothing  out  some  of  its  more 
peculiar  "features  of  pronunciation. 

Since  there  is  no  geographical  standard  in  America  that  stamps  approval 
upon  the  speech  of  one  section  or  state  or  city,  our  ideal  of  usage  is 
national,  not  local  and  sectional.  The  speech  of  certain  sections  approxi- 
mates dialect,  but  is  usually  intelligible  to  the  average  American:  the 
New  England  student,  for  instance,  amused  as  he  may  be  by  the  Texan's 
pronunciation  and  certain  of  his  phrases,  understands  his  classmate;  the 
Westerner  understands  the  man  from  Pennsylvania.  Certain  localisms 
are  so  racy  of  the  soil  from  which  they  come  that  one  hesitates  to  con- 
demn them  in  all  but  the  most  formal  writing;  others  are  much  better 
replaced  by  standard  words  because  the  former  are  no  more  vivid,  and 
are  both  less  understandable  and  less  dignified. 

That  is,  your  words,  though  written  for  an  immediate  local  public, 
should  be  readily  intelligible  to  a  freshman  from  California  or  Maine  or 
western  Pennsylvania.  When,  for  instance,  a  student  from  the  region  last 
mentioned,  writes  that  the  streets  are  "a  glare"  or  "a  glitter"  of  ice, 
he  is  writing  so  vividly  that  his  classmates  enjoy  the  expression;  it  may, 
however,  be  perplexing  or  even  absurd  to  a  Californian.  Quite  pardonably 
Baltimoreans  refer  to  the  "Sim paper,"  though  a  Johns  Hopkins  student, 
footnoting  a  reference  to  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  is  not  privileged 
to  employ  the  pleasant  redundancy;  nor  should  he,  in  informal  style,  term 
an  afternoon  an  evening.  You-all  is  an  accurate  Southern  colloquialism 
for  a  group  of  persons — a  married  couple,  a  family,  a  set  of  friends,  but  it 
is  out  of  key  in  ordinary,  more  or  less  formal  writing.  The  freshman  of 
Pennsylvania-German  ancestry  who  waits  on  his  chum  at  the  campus 
club  probably  does  not  serve  him  at  table;  the  Georgian  who  calculates 
to  "date  up"  the  dazzling  blonde  in  his  Survey  of  Social  Science  class 
may  make  a  sophisticated  Bostonian  smile  in  a  superior  way;  nor  can 
any  student  afford  to  exhibit  his  hero  sitting  on  a  stoop,  chucking  an 
engagement,  toting  a  package,  or  wearing  gums.  Such  localisms  as  right 
smart  for  considerable  or  considerably,  right  glad  for  very  glad,  calculate 
for  think,  guess  for  suppose,  reckon  for  expect  are  inappropriate  to  formal 
English  and  in  doubtful  taste  in  refined  informal  writing  and  conversation. 
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Values  of  Dialect 

As  Americans  who  will  likely  read  English  literature  rich  in  dialect, 
you  will,  however,  enjoy  your  reading  all  the  more  if  you  are  interested 
in  dialects  and  learn  some  yourselves.  You  cannot,  for  instance,  see  the 
fun  of  Tennyson's  "Northern  Farmer"  poems  if  you  don't  know  his 
Lincolnshire  words;  you  will  miss  much  in  Hardy  and  Masefield  if  you  are 
indifferent  to  their  vivid  dialectal  words.  Shakespeare's  Warwickshire 
words  are  one  bit  of  evidence  that  he,  and  not  Bacon,  wrote  the  great 
plays;  John  Milhngton  Synge  revivified  drama  when  he  caught  the  fine 
flavor  of  the  Aran  Islanders'  phrases.  Synge  declared  that  all  good 
speech — which  means  writing,  too — should  be  as  "fully  flavored  as  a  nut 
or  apple."  These  racy,  homespun  dialect  words  are  so  intensely  alive  that 
literature  draws  constantly  upon  them.  But  there  is  nonetheless  a  language 
barrier  in  dialect.  If  you  have  struggled  through  the  opening  pages  of 
Priestley's  The  Good  Companions,  describing  a  professional  football 
game  in  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  you  take  our  meaning.  Some  students  find 
the  "Marse  Chan"  and  "Uncle  Remus"  stories  difficult.  The  writer  who 
uses  dialect  robs  himself  to  some  degree  of  part  of  his  reading  public. 

To  repeat,  we  do  not  urge  you  to  abandon  your  local  idioms,  but 
merely  to  use  your  judgment  as  to  the  subjects  and  the  readers  for  whom 
they  are  not  appropriate.  In  dialogue,  when  you  are  reproducing  the 
speech  of  persons  who  use  them,  or  in  very  informal  personal  remin- 
iscence or  conversation,  they  may  be  apt  and  vivid.  In  formal  writing — 
in  most  exposition,  including  term  papers  and  short  expositions,  in 
debate,  and  in  the  business  letter — they  have  no  proper  place.  Taste  and 
tact  demand  that  you  suit  the  word  to  the  occasion,  the  subject,  and  the 
reader;  and  for  most  subjects  and  most  readers  the  localism  makes  for 
too  colloquial  and  provincial  a  tone  to  be  appropriate  and  effective. 

Words  in  Reputable  Use:  Not  Illiterate  or  Vulgatf. 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  necessity  of  using  merely  respectable 
English.  Some  of  you  who  do  not  do  violence  to  English  grammar,  who 
treat  your  mother  tongue  with  filial  respect,  might  safely  skip  the  next 
three  paragraphs.  Those  among  you  have  had  less  opportunity  to  hear 
good  English  than  certain  others  of  your  classmates,  or  who  have  long 
been  indifferent  to  the  effect  which  your  language  inevitably  has  upon 
your  hearer  or  reader,  creating  a  favorable  or  an  unfavorable  impression, 
need  to  read  them  carefully.  If  illiterate  expressions  mar  the  effectiveness 
of  your  speech  and  writing,  you  are  faced  with  the  task  of  building  new 
language  habits.  The  task  is  not  insuperable:  attention,  perseverance,  and 
time  will  help  you  to  achieve  it.  No  college  student  can  afford  to  say  or 
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write  could  of  for  could  have,  would  of  for  would  have,  or  to  use  any 
of  the  horrid  tribe  <?/-words  which  even  "the  man  in  the  street" 
takes  as  a  sign  of  illiteracy.  Bad  grammar  is  likely  to  be  a  marked  dis- 
advantage to  you  in  carving  out  your  career.  You  lessen  your  chances 
of  making  the  sort  of  friends  you  wish  to  make  and  of  obtaining  and 
holding  the  sort  of  position  you  are  preparing  yourself  for  if  you  say 
or  write  "It  don't  matter,"  "He  said  so  hisself,"  "this  here  coach"  or  "that 
there  fullback,"  "Being  as  I'm  not  fond  of  bowling,"  "I  can't  hardly 
hear  you,"  "There  was  nothing  else  but  cold  ham  to  eat,"  "Us  fellows 
organized  a  new  Camera  Club,"  "The  key  to  the  car  is  laying  on  the 
mantel,"  "Set  down  and  stay  a  while,"  "Prof.  McCarthy  ain't  a  bad 
sport,"  "I  buy  the  Times  off  of  the  corner  newsboy,"  "The  glass  fell  and 
busted,"  "He  dove  off  the  wharf,"  "You  was  right  the  first  time,"  "He 
dumb  a  tree,"  "Jim  wanted  to  go  with  Harry  and  I,"  "I  feel  badly; 
I  have  such  a  headache."  It's  good  German,  but  barbarous  English,  to 
write  "that  kind  of  a  course"  and  "I  remember  plainly  of  that."  None  of 
these  expressions,  we  are  sure,  meets  with  your  serious  approval;  by  con- 
centrated effort  you  can  weed  them  from  your  speech  and  writing.  Watch 
the  principal  parts  of  verbs;  use  an  objective  pronoun  after  a  transitive 
verb  or  a  preposition,  a  nominative  one  as  subject  of  the  verb  or  pred- 
icate complement  after  is  and  are;  have  an  eye  to  the  agreement  of  verbs 
with  their  subjects  and  of  pronouns  with  their  antecedents.  These  are  the 
principal  grammatical  errors:  if  you  can  establish  good  habits  in  your  use 
of  verbs  and  pronouns,  little  else  will  trouble  you.  The  sooner  you  establish 
respectable  habits  in  your  speech  and  writing,  relegating  mere  correct- 
ness to  your  convenient  "unconscious,"  the  sooner  you  will  be  free  to 
concentrate  upon  the  pursuit  of  the  active  verb,  the  concrete  noun,  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  personal,  mature  style. 

Not  Improprieties 

The  sort  of  bad  impression  you  create  if  you  use  Vulgate  words, 
below  the  colloquial  level,  and  in  general  characteristic  of  the  speech 
of  the  uneducated  person,  is  easier  to  correct.  You  hear  and  read  Vulgate 
constantly;  you  read  it  in  stories  in  which  the  author  is  reproducing  the 
speech  of  his  characters  and  in  professional  humor.  In  writing  of  your 
own  experiences  and  opinions,  such  words  do  not  suit  your  purpose. 
Sometimes  all  you  need  do  to  weed  them  out  of  your  writing  is  to  rule 
out  an  unnecessary  letter:  if  you  do  this,  you  will  soon  find  it  more 
natural  to  write  anywhere  than  anywheres,  nowhere  than  nowheres, 
anyway  than  anyways.  You  may  some  day  smile  when  you  recall  that  you 
once  used  such  barbarisms  as  irregardless  and  disregardless,  that  you 
called  a  dark-complexioned  person  dark-complected,  that  you  once  went 
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through  unnecessary  motion  in  getting  onto  or  off  of  a  bus;  you  will  not 
think  of  saying,  "I  couldn't  do  it  nohow." 

It  is  also  worth  your  while  to  respect  the  grammatical  functions  of 
words,  avoiding  the  "impropriety"  of  using  an  adjective  for  an  adverb, 
a  preposition  for  a  conjunction,  a  noun  as  a  verb  or  the  reverse,  and  of 
jumbling  up  the  meanings  of  conjunctions.  The  first  sort  of  impropriety 
occurs  in  such  Vulgate  expressions  as  "plenty  pleased,"  "considerable 
interested,"  "awful  angry";  the  second,  in  "without  he  agrees,  we  won't 
take  the  initiative";  the  third,  in  "I  suspicioned  him,"  and  "an  invite"; 
the  fourth,  in  "I  cannot  say  as  I  mind  doing  it,"  for  "I  cannot  say  that 
I  mind  doing  it,"  and  "choose  between  this  or  that,"  for  "choose  between 
this  and  that."  Strictly  speaking,  an  invitation  is  not  an  invite;  you  accept 
or  decline  the  former.  Still  another  sort  of  improper  diction  needs  weeding 
out — the  use  of  words  in  a  meaning  not  yet  accepted  as  standard.  If  you 
have  to  ride  in  a  rumble  seat  in  inclement  weather,  your  cold  may  be 
aggravated,  but  you  are  not  when  asked  to  step  into  that  seat;  you  are 
merely  annoyed.  When  your  small  brother's  pranks  have  irritated  you,  you 
may  shout  at  him,  "Leave  me  alone"  when  you  mean  "Let  me  alone," 
though  you  may,  of  course,  mean  both.  A  person,  except  in  legal  parlance, 
should  not  be  dubbed  a  party;  a  proposal,  except  in  commercial  jargon,  a 
proposition;  a.  group  of  persons  banded  together  for  financial  or  political 
profit,  a  combine,  though  the  term  exactly  describes  a  machine  which  reaps 
and  threshes  grain.  In  this  class  of  ineptly  used  words  fall  those  pairs 
which  are  similar  in  pronunciation  and  spelling,  and  thus  frequently  con- 
fused. In  a  theme  you  may  make  an  allusion  to  a  poem,  a  historical  event,  a 
legend;  a  sophisticated  person  has  few  illusions.  You  write,  of  course,  on 
stationery,  but  wash  your  hands  at  a  stationary  washstand;  your  grand- 
parents, perhaps,  emigrated  from  Scotland,  but  at  the  same  time  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States.  One  bit  of  evidence  may  complement 
another,  as  one  angle  may  another  angle,  but  the  process  is  never  com- 
plimentary. A  timid  person  is  not  likely  to  be  guilty  of  temerity;  a 
practical  person  may  conceive  a  practicable  plan;  one  may  flaunt  a  new  tie, 
but  flout  an  absurd  suggestion.  When  a  prophet  prophesies  he  gives  us  a 
prophecy;  when  you  are  impartial  and  tolerant  you  are  disinterested, 
when  you  are  indifferent  or  bored,  you  are  uninterested.  We  suggest  that 
you  watch  your  use  of  the  readily  confused  words  quiet  and  quite;  statue, 
statute,  and  stature;  house  and  home;  principal  and  principle;  beside  and 
besides;  liable  and  likely;  hanged  and  hung;  continual  and  continuous. 

Not  "Boners" 

If  you  share  with  us  a  delight  in  "boners,"  watch  for  them  in  your 
speech  and  writing  and  get  all  the  fun  you  can  from  them.    Some  of  the 
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most  uproarious  of  them  arise  from  the  confusion  of  similar  words;  thus 
we  get  the  arduous  loves  of  moving-picture  stars  (and  some  of  them  may 
well  deserve  the  adjective!),  the  fog  that  envelopes  the  hero,  notorious 
business  magnates  (an  adjective  sometimes  more  truthful  than  fictitious), 
and  virulent  families  (one  recalls  the  Borgias!).  Newspaper  boners,  the 
result  of  rapid  typesetting,  give  us  the  statement  that  the  wife  of  a 
noted  British  aviator,  on  hearing  of  her  husband's  tragic  death,  "went 
about  for  the  whole  day  in  a  doze." 

Boners  often  arise  from  the  confusion  of  two  similar  words  and  the 
consequent  connection  of  two  absurdly  incongruous  ideas.  You  no  doubt 
know  the  student  who  asserts  that  Mr.  S —  was  "liable  to  persecution 
for  misappropriation  of  funds."  Professor  Warren  Beck,  in  "Varyfication," 
has  notes  on  a  student  who  was  "the  idle  pi  his  family,"  one  who  disliked 
"meanial  tasks,"  one  who  "feinted  from  fright,"  and  that  sad  fellow  who 
"always  allows  himself  to  be  lead."  An  article  in  Word  Study  lists  such 
oddities  as  "Byron,  the  great  satyrist,"  a  young  man  who  "married  his 
financee  and  later  had  martial  troubles,"  a  young  fellow  with  a  chum  who 
was  a  "perfect  pall,"  and  another  who  "went  on  a  slaying  party!"  Pro- 
fessor Porter  G.  Perrin  was  so  lucky  as  to  hear  of  a  girl  who  was  "no 
plastic  saint";  almost  all  English  teachers  are  familiar  with  the  coma  that 
separates  two  main  clauses  joined  by  a  co-ordinating  conjunction;  one  of 
our  own  students,  in  describing  her  dismay  when  she  ran  over  a  dog, 
informed  us  that  "He  whelped  with  pain."  Watching  for  boners  is  in- 
structive as  well  as  amusing,  for  it  quickens  your  word-consciousness  and 
strengthens  your  spelling. 

Words  in  Idiomatic  Use 

Every  highly  developed  language  has  its  genius,  or  presiding  spirit, 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  untranslatable  phrases  we  call  idioms.  Many 
of  these  are  homely,  useful  expressions  in  which  a  simple  adverb  com- 
pletely changes  the  meaning  of  a  verb;  many  owe  their  idiosyncrasy  to  a 
preposition  which  is  the  only  right  one  after  a  given  noun,  verb,  or 
adjective;  others  of  a  miscellaneous  sort  may  violate  both  grammar  and 
logic  and,  when  analyzed,  strike  one  as  rather  amusing.  Most  of  them 
we  use  without  a  thought  as  to  their  idiomatic  quality:  we  say  "you  are 
right,"  not  "You  have  right";  "How  do  you  do?"  and  not  "How  do 
you  find  yourself?"  though  the  second  in  each  pair  is  excellent  Ger- 
man. We  see  nothing  unusual  about  the  phrases,  to  catch  cold,  to  catch 
fire,  and  the  colloquial  to  catch  on;  nothing  strange  about  to  change 
clothes,  to  change  money,  to  change  front,  to  change  countenance;  to 
change  direction;  we  fill  in  or  fill  out  the  blanks  in  a  questionnaire;  we  beg 
a  favor  or  a  question;  we  strike  camp  or  a  bargain  or  oil  (if  we  strike  it 
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rich);  we  strike  out  at  a  brisk  pace  for  a  hike,  we  strike  out  a  wrong 
letter  or  figure,  the  pitcher  strikes  out  the  last  batter  on  a  team.  "He  didn't 
turn  a  hair,"  "I  laughed  in  my  sleeve,"  "My  heart  was  in  my  mouth" 
"You  never  know  when  a  spare  tire  will  come  in  handy,"  "He  promised 
to  be  here  without  jail,"  "I'm  sorry  I  forgot  myself  and  spoke  rudely," 
"It's  high  time  you  got  here,"  "It's  a  far  cry  from  socialism  to  com- 
munism," "Failing  his  arrival,  we  shall  have  to  telegraph  him,"  "It's 
mine  for  keeps,"  are  all  familiar  and  highly  idiomatic. 

In  its  prepositions  a  language  most  clearly  displays  its  idiosyncrasy,  its 
proper  and  peculiar  virtue.  You  may  know  how  hard  it  is  to  use  the 
idiomatic  preposition  in  German,  for  instance;  every  student  of  a  foreign 
language  finds  that  prepositions  constitute  a  major  difficulty.  The  preposi- 
tions that  follow  many  of  our  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives  derived  from 
Latin  are  perhaps  particularly  troublesome  to  the  bilingual  student  and 
the  student  who  hears  a  foreign  language  spoken  at  home.  Philologists 
tell  us  that  we  have  almost  exhausted  the  resources  of  Latin  in  our  borrow- 
ing of  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  stems1,  so  that  for  scientific  and  technical 
language  we  must  have  recourse  to  Greek.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  large 
vocabulary  of  terms  dealing  with  electricity  alone  which  is  sometimes 
called  "Schenectady  Greek."  A  short  course  in  Latin  familiarizing  you 
with  the  prefixes  and  about  a  thousand  of  the  roots,  or  "content"  parts 
of  Latin  words  would  help  you  both  in  vocabulary-building  and  in  the 
easy,  natural  use  of  prepositions.  We  do  not,  however,  always  use  after 
a  Latin  derivative  with  a  prefix  the  preposition  which  echoes  the  idea 
of  that  prefix:  a  rope  may  hang,  or  depend  from  a  rafter,  yet  a  logical 
conclusion  is  dependent  upon  a  series  of  facts;  one  statement  must  be 
the  antithesis  of  another,  not  against  another,  whereas  one  may  have  an 
antipathy  to  cats.  Certain  prepositional  constructions  which  trouble  stu- 
dents are  "the  necessity  of  (or  for)  doing  one's  tasks  thoroughly"  (not  the 
necessity  to  do);  "He  is  capable  of  doing  it"  (not  to  do  it),  "the  ability 
to  do  a  thing"  (not  of  doing  it). 

Words  To  Shun:  The  Infection  of  Jargon 

After  many  years  of  theme-reading,  we  are  convinced  that  the  student 
whose  writing  is  marred  by  illiteracies  and  Vulgate  phrasing  is  in  a  less 
parlous  state  than  the  student  who  has  caught  the  infection  of  jargon. 
You  will  find  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch's  lecture,  "On  Jargon,"  instruc- 
tive and  amusing  in  its  exposition  of  circumlocutions,  deadwood,  inflated 
writing,  euphemisms,  "counter- words,"  and  cliches.  Jargon  makes  the 
intelligent  and  sophisticated  reader  cry  out,  with  Hamlet,  "Words,  words, 
words  .  .  . !"  For  many  of  the  words  which  the  writer  of  jargon  employs 
simply  clutter  up  the  sentence,  lacking  exact  referents  and  any  sort  of 
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charm.  We  have  long  thought  that  students  "catch"  jargon  mainly  from 
the  journalese  style;  that  its  presence  in  student  writing  exemplifies  the 
sober  biblical  saying,  "Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners."  For 
no  student,  we  are  sure,  ever  talked  or  wrote  jargon  as  a  child,  though 
he  probably  began  to  pick  it  up  from  all  sorts  of  sources  before  he  reached 
high  school — from  Sunday-school  teachers  and  superintendents,  from 
his  father's  talk  about  business  transactions  and  his  mother's  retailing  of 
the  affairs  of  her  clubs,  from  those  pedagogical  experts  who  delight  to 
address  public-school  "assembly"  periods,  from  pompous  teachers  and 
principals,  but,  chiefly,  from  "juvenile"  fiction  and  newspapers.  Young 
people  who  for  years  have  written  soberly  and  sincerely,  though  perhaps 
a  trifle  dully,  suddenly  catch  an  enthusiasm  for  the  big  words  and  im- 
pressive phrases  of  a  chum  or  a  favorite  columnist  or  radio  commentator. 
Jargon,  one  of  the  swiftest,  surest  infections  in  all  writing,  makes  itself 
instantly  felt:  their  style,  immature  before  but  at  least  true  to  themselves, 
takes  on  an  inflation,  a  windiness,  an  unreality  that  is  alien  to  them. 

What  Jargon  Is — Dead  wood 

Quiller-Couch  has  pointed  out  the  two  main  vices  of  jargon  so  clearly 
that,  though  one  may  subdivide  them  into  minor  faults,  there  is  no 
changing  the  two  main  deficiencies.  They  are,  first,  the  preference  for  the 
circumlocution  or  periphrasis,  to  the  succinct,  brief,  exact  phrase;  and  the 
use  of  the  vague,  or  pretentious,  or  utterly  lifeless  word  or  expression 
rather  than  the  exact,  sincere,  vivid,  concrete  one.  The  two  vices,  how- 
ever, have  a  way  of  combining,  or  fusing,  that  makes  a  separate  analysis 
of  them  difficult.  Whenever  a  student  (or  any  writer)  uses  unnecessarily 
long  connectives,  involved  constructions,  and,  in  particular,  the  noun 
clause  in  preference  to  a  phrase,  he  is  almost  sure  also  to  be  addicted  to 
big  words,  cliches,  euphemisms,  and  what  Quiller-Couch  calls  "elegant 
variation." 

1.     The  Wordy  Style 

One  can,  at  least,  detect  some  of  the  "deadwood"  words  which  result 
in  circumlocution  and  periphrasis.  Our  witty  and  learned  Oxford  pro- 
fessor who  spent  much  of  his  life  carrying  the  "sweetness  and  light" 
of  Oxford  to  Cambridge,  the  British  university  noted  for  its  scientific 
achievements  and  teaching,  advised  his  students  to  pull  themselves  up 
and  take  thought  whenever,  in  their  reading  or  writing,  they  met  the 
suspicious  words  case,  instance,  character,  nature,  condition,  persuasion, 
degree.  Not  being  an  American,  Quiller-Couch  did  not  need  to  warn  his 
students  against  line,  field,  angle,  and  other  American  deadwood.  All 
of  you  know  what  deadwood  is  in  a  neglected  wood  or  forest;  in  language, 
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it  means  simply  useless,  lifeless  phrasing — words  that  convey  no  definite 
thought  or  picture  or  feeling  to  the  reader.  If  grass  is  green,  for  instance, 
only  the  writer  of  jargon  will  call  it  "green  in  color" ;  if  there  are  ten 
persons  at  a  committee  meeting,  there  are  ten,  though  to  the  writer  of 
jargon  they  are  "ten  in  number;"  a  violent  or  a  genial  man  to  the 
jargoneer  (for  we  need  the  grotesque  coinage!)  is  a  man  "of  violent 
nature"  or  "violent  in  nature,"  or  "genial  in  nature"  No  doubt,  by 
now  you  begin  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  a  brooch  that  is 
"oval  in  shape"  (imagine  calling  a  baseball  field  a  "diamond 
in  shape"!),  a  day  "prior  to  the  examination,"  a  house  "situ- 
ated in  Chicago,"  a  political  candidate  who  is  "different  in 
character,"  a  man  who  has  succeeded  "along  financial  lines,"  an  event 
that  is  "within  the  pale  of  probability."  There  is  mere  deadwood  in  such 
jargon  phrasing  as  "throughout  the  entirety  of  the  performance,"  "in  this 
day  and  age"  (for  today),  "a  finely  appearing  house,"  "people  of  that 
persuasion"  (meaning  religion,  political  party,  or  simply  kind),  "I  see 
the  affair  from  a  different  angle,"  and  a  dozen  similar  phrases  too  often 
on  our  lips  and  on  the  pages  of  our  newspapers.  Since  only  a  building — 
whether  a  house,  a  bridge,  or  a  cathedral — can  have  architecture,  why 
speak  of  "the  architecture  of  the  house?"  Since  only  an  outdoor  site  can  be 
landscaped,  why  mention  the  "landscaping  of  the  garden?"  Taxes  are 
bitter  to  digest,  we  taxpayers  think,  but  do  they  grow  a  whit  more  palat- 
able to  us  when  the  ward  politician  windily  pronounces  "relative  to  the 
matter  of  taxes"  or  "in  respect  to  the  matter  of  taxes,  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  shall  fight  to  have  them  reduced"?  We  discount  his  words  partly 
because  we  sense  his  delight  in  mere  word-balloons,  and  sometimes 
we  take  a  savage  pleasure  in  pricking  and  deflating  his  windy  promises. 
For,  if  he  were  a  really  superior  politician,  what  he  said,  adding  insult 
to  injury,  was  "I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  exert  myself  to  the  utmost 
to  see  to  it  that  your  taxes  are  materially  reduced."  (We  hope  that  since 
you  are  near  voting  age,  you  can  find  the  extra  touches  of  jargon  here.) 

2.     The  Dull  Style:  Woolly  Words 

Quiller-Couch  is  particularly  amusing  in  his  illustration  of  the  jargon 
with  which  a  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  twice  buried  John  Jenkins, 
a  poor  man  who  died  in  a  British  poorhouse,  or  "Union."  The  clerk  made 
the  minute  read:  "In  the  case  of  John  Jenkins  deceased  the  coffin  provided 
was  of  the  usual  character."  The  author  proceeds  to  show  that  only  a 
deceased  man  needs  a  coffin,  but  that  even  he  needs  only  one — not  both 
a  case  and  a  coffin;  and  last,  that  a  coffin  has  no  character,  either  usual 
or  unusual!  We  wonder  what  he  would  say  of  the  student  who  cannot 
"seem  to  get  along  in  mathematics,"  of  a  day  when  "it  happened  to  be 
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raining,"  of  the  person  who  likes  "to  come  in  contact  with"  all  sorts  of 
people  rather  than  to  meet,  know,  and  associate  with  them? 

Quiller-Couch  has  told  us  plainly  what  he  thinks  of  all  the  deadwood 
circumlocutions.  He  forbids  his  students  to  use  with  regard  to  the 
matter,  as  regards  that  matter,  in  respect  of  his  statement,  in  connection 
with  this  business  venture,  as  to  whether  and  according  to  ivhether  it  is 
true  or  not.  All  of  these  denote  the  timid,  the  vague,  or  the  flabby 
thinker:  all  wrap  the  idea  in  a  haze  of  words;  none  of  them  will  let  the 
meaning  shine  through.  When  you  say,  for  instance,  that  you  are  in- 
different as  to  the  results  of  an  examination,  you  merely  mean  that  you 
are  indifferent  to  those  results;  when  you  write  "In  connection  with  my 
chemistry  course,  I  must  say  that  at  least  it  has  taught  me  to  handle  com- 
plicated apparatus  deftly,"  we  feel  like  asking,  "But  what  on  earth  is 
connected?  Are  you  connected  with  your  chemistry  course?"  We  think  not. 
"Is  the  apparatus  used  in  it  connected  with  it?"  Again,  no!  We  refuse  also 
to  visualize  you  connected  with  the  apparatus.  Please  do  explain  what- 
ever connection  there  is  between  you,  the  course,  and  the  apparatus. 

3.     "Cobblestone  Rhetoric" 

Miss  Marjorie  Gregg,  in  a  witty  letter  to  The  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature,  added  a  postscript  to  Quiller-Couch' s  essay  which  might  be 
called  "To  be  taken  by  Americans  only."  Many  of  us,  she  says,  from 
reputable  writers  down  to  amateurs,  overwork  the  abstract,  the  verbal, 
or  the  lifeless  noun,  the  verb  be,  and  the  that-  clause.  The  jam  of  noun- 
constructions  bumps  us  down  to  a  standstill  and  a  breakdown  of  style :  our 
sentences  cannot  move  because  of  them.  "Cobblestone  rhetoric,"  Miss 
Gregg  calls  it,  and  cites  this  example: 

The  introduc//o»  of  the  idea  of  muta/icw  marks  nothing  less  than  a  revolu//o« 
in  our  entire  scheme  of  interpreta/;o«.  What  also  is  the  notion  of  emergent 
evolution,  save  recogni//e>«  of  the  novel,  unexpected,  unpredictable? 

And  she  exclaims:  "Why,  oh  why,  did  he  not  make  the  last  noun 
apparition?  He  must  be  completely  deaf  to  the  music  of  words."  She 
adjures  all  who  write  such  a  style  to  purge  themselves: 

Pull  up  the  cobblestones,  pour  in  hot  tar  or  flowing  cement.  There  is  a  royal 
road  of  rhetoric.  Watch  yourselves  constantly,  rewrite  firmly  every  sentence  if 
necessary.  Note  the  substantive  clauses,  then  cast  them  out.  Excise  "the  fact 
that,"  "the  question  whether,"  "the  problem  of."  Avoid  those  words  that  end 
in  -tion,  -ity,  -ment,  -ness,  -ance.  Cut  out  the  noun  constructions  that  are  clogging 
and  clotting  and  curdling  your  language.  Use  clauses  that  begin  with  when,  if, 
while,  so  that.  Use  active  verbs.  Verbs,  if  they  are  active,  will  often  be  figurative. 
So  much  the  better  for  you.  .  .  .  When  you  really  have  something  to  say,  Style 
may  descend  upon  you  from  above. 
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4.     The  Inflated  Style 

This  amusing  but  pithy  indictment  of  the  dull,  the  foggy,  and  the 
awkward  style  brings  us  smack  up  against  the  second  vice  of  jargon: 
the  vague,  woolly  noun,  the  "counter-word,"  the  timid  or  pretentious 
euphemism,  and  the  "balloon-words"  which  look  big,  but  are  not.  You 
have  seen  some  of  the  woolly  words — case,  character,  instance,  respect — 
words  which  provoke  Quiller-Couch  to  exclaim,  "How  vile  a  thing  .  .  . 
is  the  abstract  noun!  It  wraps  a  man's  thoughts  round  like  cotton  wool." 
Passing  by  the  "counter"  for  the  moment,  we  come  face  to  face  with  the 
euphemism  and  the  big  word  proper.  You  are  so  constantly  subjected 
to  "floriferous"  and  affected  words — in  the  jargon  of  the  schools — es- 
pecially of  the  applied  sciences,  psychology,  economics,  and  sociology — in 
the  jargon  of  business,  in  the  jazzy  jargon  of  the  newspapers  on  any  and 
every  subject  under  the  sun,  that  it  is  small  wonder  if  you  have  caught 
the  infection.  The  poor  are  no  longer  with  us,  only  the  underprivileged; 
children  enjoy,  not  swimming  pools  and  parks  and  playgrounds,  but 
recreational  facilities;  our  jails  and  penitentiaries  have  suddenly  become 
penal  institutions;  our  colleges  are  institutions  of  higher  learning;  after 
the  depression  of  1929-1937,  we  had  a  complementary  recession; 
a  quirk  of  personality,  or  even  a  downright  bad  disposition  is  now  ex- 
plained as  due  to  complexes;  customers  are  clients,  teachers  educators, 
and  boarders  and  lodgers  paying  guests;  everything  from  automobiles 
to  faces  and  morals  may  be  reconditioned;  a  popular  preacher  sells 
religion  just  as  a  clever  life-insurance  agent  sells  your  father  the  notion 
of  taking  out  still  another  policy  with  his  company.  And  who  is  so  rash 
as  to  call  a  beautician  a  beauty  specialist,  a  memorial  park  a  cemetery,  a 
mortician  an  undertaker,  a  realtor  a  real-estate  dealer? 

This  false  dignifying  or  prettifying  of  familiar,  commonplace  things 
makes  all  too  many  persons  prefer  the  euphemism  to  the  plain,  homely 
name  of  the  things.  But  there  are  times  when  we  should  call  a  deliberate 
falsehood  a  lie,  not  a  prevarication  or  a  fib  or  a  "story,"  none  of  which  it  is. 
When  a  man  who  has  been  drinking  is  amusingly  garrulous  in  public,  he 
is  intoxicated;  if  he  has  reached  the  slovenly  or  bestial  stage,  he  is  drunk. 
In  neither  instance  (shades  of  jargon!)  has  he  imbibed  too  freely,  or 
indulged  too  freely,  or  indulged  to  excess;  in  neither  is  he  adequately 
described  as  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  We  no  longer  call  a  human 
being's  legs  limbs,  and,  taught  by  the  frank  example  of  our  government, 
no  longer  refer  to  syphilis  as  a  social  disease  (a  hideous  misnomer);  but 
we  still  are  timid  about  using  homely  words  in  plain  contexts  and  cling 
to  euphemism  and  elegant  variation.  It  is  certainly  more  appropriate  in 
general  to  speak  of  perspiration  than  sweat,  except  when  we  mean  the 
farmer  who  sweats  in  the  field,  the  stoker  who  sweats  as  he  works  at  the 
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vast  boilers,  the  thousands  of  exploited  women  and  children  who  make 
sweatshop  clothes.  Sometimes  a  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  (you  can 
pick  up  vivid,  exact  words  a-plenty  there!)  will  revive  a  too  finicky  and 
easily  fainting  style:  God's  curse  upon  Adam,  "our  general  ancestor," 
was:  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto 
the  ground.  ..."  Students  of  Hebrew  say  that  the  Old  Testament  writers 
do  not  mince  words,  and  we  know  that  the  lusty  scholars  who  made  the 
Authorized  Version  did  not.  Some  of  us  have  wondered  at  times  whether, 
with  all  our  scorn  of  Victorian  prudery,  even  Tennyson,  its  mouthpiece 
and  a  great  artist,  would  not  have  reason  to  smile  at  our  jargon  of  the 
forties.  A  churchyard  was  a  churchyard  to  the  poet  Gray,  who,  could  he 
have  accustomed  himself  to  a  modern  one,  would  have  given  us,  not  an 
"Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  but  an  "Ode  in  Celebration  of  Memorial 
Park."  As  to  our  general  dislike  of  calling  simple,  severe  things  by 
their  rightful  and  traditional  names,  H.  G.  Fowler,  in  The  King's  English, 
reminds  us  that  when  we  habitually  prefer  the  pompous  and  prettifying 
word,  we  "confuse  pomposity  with  dignity,  flaccidity  with  ease,  bulk 
with  force." 

Because,  wise  as  his  pronouncement  is,  we  do  not  wish  to  close  this 
study  of  jargon  on  too  stern  a  note,  we  hasten  on  to  what  Quiller- 
Couch  calls  "elegant  variation."  It  is  a  trick  of  style  which  calls  for 
some  ingenuity  of  phrasing  and  so  is  in  contrast  to  the  lazy  use  of 
counter-words  and  cliches  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  a  moment.  If  you 
are  writing  about  George  Washington,  your  instructor  expects  you  to  refer 
to  him  by  his  name,  not  to  vary  it  elegantly  by  "the  hero  of  Valley  Forge," 
"the  first  and  noblest  of  our  long  line  of  presidents,"  or,  tritely,  "the 
Father  of  His  Country";  if  you  are  writing  of  Lenin,  let  him  be  Lenin, 
not  "that  subtlest  of  economic  strategists,"  "the  master-Marxist,"  "the 
brains  of  the  Communist  movement,"  and  so  on.  If,  after  effort,  you  can- 
not rid  yourself  of  this  trick,  you  should  make  a  newspaperman,  but  not 
a  first-rate  one.  If  you  like  a  little  fun  in  your  courses,  watch  for  "elegant 
variation"  in  the  lectures  of  your  professors:  in  some  mysterious  way 
teaching  makes  our  tribe  particularly  susceptible  to  it.  If  you  are  brave 
and  earnest  you  may  call  your  professor's  attention  to  this  weakness;  if 
you  are  mischievous,  you  are  sure  to  do  so;  but  we  advise  you  to  sum  up 
"the  prof"  before  you  speak. 

5.     The  Lazy,  Insincere,  Trite  Style 

"Counters" 

The  use  of  "counter- words"  and  cliches — a  sure  mark  of  jargon — -indi- 
cates loose,  lazy  mental  habits.  This  is  not  to  assert  that  such  words  do  not, 
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in  ordinary  conversation,  convey  some  meaning;  the  trouble  with  them  is, 
as  with  slang,  that  the  hearer  must  do  more  than  his  share  of  the  work 
of  communication.  Supported  by  the  varied  and  expressive  ways  you 
habitually  use  in  speaking — by  your  changing  facial  expression,  by  the 
tones  and  inflections  of  your  voice,  and  by  your  gestures — "counters"  and 
even  your  cliches  succeed  in  conveying  some  small  part  of  your  meaning  to 
your  hearer.  In  writing,  their  thinness,  paleness,  and  generally  lifeless 
quality  becomes  only  too  evident.  Like  slang,  counters  usually  ex- 
press the  speaker's  or  writer's  feeling  about  a  person,  an  object,  an  inci- 
dent, but  do  not  exactly  or  vividly  describe  it.  You  do  not,  for  instance, 
describe  a  girl  when  you  call  her  cute  or  nice  or  gorgeous.  Your  chum, 
hearing  you  describe  her  thus,  will  know  that  you  think  her  attractive; 
unless  he  has  seen  her,  he  can  call  up  no  picture  of  her  and  has  only  the 
vaguest  idea  of  her  personality  as  well  as  of  her  appearance.  A  nice  girl 
may  mean  a  jolly,  a  cordial,  a  pleasant-mannered,  a  charming,  or  only  a 
fairly  good-looking  but  tactful  and  agreeable  girl  who  owes  her  popu- 
larity to  being  a  good  listener.  A  grand  vacation — which  is  one  degree 
stronger  than  the  more  lifeless  fine  vacation — is  described  more  exactly  and 
vividly  as  a  restful  or  enjoyable  or  exciting  one;  a  good  apple  pie  is  de- 
licious, but  a  good  automobile  or  book  or  neighborhood  or  man  is  not.  A 
good  man  may  be  generous,  kindly,  tolerant,  sincere;  or  he  may  be 
efficient,  competent,  enterprising,  dependable;  he  may  be  anything  from 
a  merely  moral  man  to  a  loyal  teammate  or  friend,  a  jolly  good  chap.  A 
Red  to  one  person  is  a  Russian,  to  another  an  American  Communist,  or  a 
socialist,  or  merely  a  supporter  of  the  Neiv  Deal  policies.  You  should  ask 
yourself  how  carefully  you  use  such  words  as  fascist,  radical,  conservative, 
Tory,  democrat,  patriot.  These  words,  loosely  used,  are  as  dangerous  as 
dynamite  near  the  furnace  in  a  cellar;  they  are  counters  which  you  cannot 
do  without,  but  which  you  should  define  for  yourself  and  use  as  con- 
sistently, unemotionally,  and  rationally  as  possible.  And  you  should 
certainly  avoid  the  use  of  such  worn-out  phrases  as  "a  grand  person,"  "a 
wonderful  time,"  "an  awful  bore",  "a  darling  frock,"  "an  adorable  girl," 
"a  cute  Boston  bull,"  and  "a  keen  car." 

As  to  cliches,  frayed  and  worn  by  long,  undiscriminating  use,  you 
should  avoid  them  as  you  would  a  plague.  You  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  those  weary  parents  Father  Time  and  Mother  Nature;  you  should, 
no  matter  how  exhausted,  not  "sink  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus."  We  do 
not  intend  to  detail  the  most  absurd  of  trite  expressions,  but  urge  you  to 
avoid  those  in  the  appended  list.  Such  expressions  as  "a  budding  genius," 
"a  checkered  career,"  "doomed  to  disappointment,"  "equal  to  the  occa- 
sion," "the  fair  sex,"  "the  depths  of  despair,"  occasion  nothing  but  a 
smile.  Absolutely  for  quite  or  very  is  worn  and  cheap;  its  correct  meaning, 
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unconditionally,  completely,  is  illustrated  in  such  a  sentence  as  "There  is 
absolutely  no  cure  for  infantile  paralysis."  Watch  your  writing  for  frayed 
quotations,  stale  passages  of  poetry,  orthodox  allusions.  Frank  Sullivan's 
"The  Cliche  Expert,"  which  appeared  in  the  sparkling  pages  of  The  New 
Yorker,  will  convince  you  that  the  intelligent  and  sophisticated  reader 
is  neither  informed  nor  entertained  by  this  form  of  jargon,  though  he 
may  find  amusing  the  naivete  and  pomposity  and  mental  immaturity 
which  it  betrays: 

The  Cliche  Expert  Takes  the  Stand1 
by  Frank  Sullivan 

Question — Mr.  Arbuthnot,  you  are  an  expert  in  the  use  of  the  cliche,  are  you 
not? 

Answer — Yes,  sir,  I  am  a  certified  public  cliche  expert. 

Q. — In  that  case  would  you  be  good  enough  to  answer  a  few  questions  on  the 
use  and  application  of  the  cliche  in  ordinary  speech  and  writing? 

A. — I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so. 

Q. — Your  occupation? 

A. — Well,  after  burning  the  midnight  oil  at  an  institution  of  higher  learning, 
I  was  for  a  time  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  Then  I  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  for 
a  while,  and  later,  at  various  times,  I  have  been  a  guardian  of  the  law,  a 
gentleman  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  a  poet  at  heart,  a  bon  vivant  and  raconteur, 
a  prominent  clubman  and  man  about  town,  an  eminent — 

Q. — Just  what  is  your  occupation  at  the  moment,  Mr.  Arbuthnot? 


— At  the  moment  I  am  an  unidentified  man  of  about  forty,  shabbily  clad. 

— How  do  you  cliche  experts  reveal  yourselves,  Mr.  Arbuthnot? 

— In  our  true  colors,  of  course. 

— And  you  expect  to  live  to  .    .    .  A. — A  ripe  old  age. 

— What  do  you  shuffle  off?  A. — This  mortal  coil. 

— What  do  you  thank?  A. — My  lucky  stars. 

— What  kind  of  retreats  do  you  like?  A. — Hasty  retreats. 

— What  do  you  do  to  hasty  retreats?  A. — I  beat  them. 

— Regarding  dogs,  what  kind  of  dog  are  you  ?  A. — A  gay  dog. 

— And  how  do  you  work?  A. — Like  a  dog. 

— And  you  lead?  A. — A  dog's  life. 

— So  much  for  dogs.  Now,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  when  you  are  naked,  you  are  .  .  . 

— Stark  naked. 

— In  what  kind  of  daylight?  A. — Broad  daylight. 

— What  kind  of  outsider  are  you?  A. — I'm  a  rank  outsider. 

— How  right  are  you?  A. — I  am  dead  right. 

— What  kind  of  meals  do  you  like?   A. — Square  meals. 


1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Mr.  Sullivan  and  The  New  Yorker. 
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Q. — What  do  you  do  to  them?  A. — Ample  justice. 

Q. — What  is  it  you  do  to  your  way?  A. — I  wend  my  way. 

Q. — And  your  horizon?  A. — I  broaden  my  horizon. 

Q. — When  you  buy  things,  you  buy  them  for  .    .    .   A. — A  song. 

Q. — You  are  as  sober  as  .    .    .  A. — A  judge. 

Q. — And  when  you  are  drunk? 

A. — I  have  lots  of  leeway  there.  I  can  be  as  drunk  as  a  coot,  or  a  lord,  or  an 
owl,  or  a  fool — 

Q. — Very  good,  Mr.  Arbuthnot.  Now,  how  about  the  fate  of  Europe? 

A. — It  is  hanging  in  the  balance,  of  course. 

Q. — What  happens  to  landscapes?  A. — Landscapes  are  dotted. 

Q. — What  kind  of  precision  are  you  cliche-users  partial  to? 

A. — Clocklike  precision. 

Q. — And  what  kind  of  order?  A. — Apple-pie  order. 

Q. — When  you  watch  a  parade,  you  watch  it  from  .    .    . 

A. — A  point  of  vantage. 

Q. — And  you  shroud  things   .    .    .   A. — In  the  mists  of  antiquity. 

Q. — What  kind  of  threats  do  you  make?  A. — Veiled  threats. 

Q. — And  what  kind  of  secrets  do  you  betray?  A. — Dark  secrets. 

Q. — How  about  ignorance?  A. — Ignorance  is  always  abysmal. 

Q. — When  you  travel,  what  do  you  combine? 

A. — I  combine  business  with  pleasure. 

Q. — And  you  are  destined  .    .    .  A. — To  go  far. 

Q. — Thank  you,  Mr.  Arbuthnot.  What  time  is  it?  A.— It  is  high  time. 

Q. — How  do  you  point? 

A. — I  point  with  pride,  I  view  with  alarm,  and  I  yield  to  no  man. 

Q. — What  do  you  pursue?  A. — The  even  tenor  of  my  way. 

Q. — Ever  pursue  the  odd  tenor  of  your  way? 

A. — Oh,  no.  I  would  Jose  my  standing  as  a  cliche  expert  if  I  did  that. 

Q. — As  for  information,  you  are  .    .    .   A. — A  mine  of  information. 

Q. — What  kind  of  mine?  A. — A  veritable  mine. 

Q. — What  do  you  throw?  A. — I  throw  caution. 

Q.— Where?  A.— To  the  winds. 

Q. — As  a  cliche-user,  have  you  any  pets?  A. — Yes,  I  have  pet  aversions. 

Q. — What  kind  of  cunning  do  you  affect,  Mr.  Arbuthnot? 

A. — Low,  animal  cunning. 

Q. — I  see.  Well,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  I  think  that  about  covers  the  ground  for  the 
time  being.  I'm  sure  we're  all  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  co-operation  and 
your  splendid  answers,  and  I  think  that  everyone  who  has  listened  to  you 
here  today  will  be  a  better  cliche-user  for  having  heard  you.  Thank  you  very, 
very  much. 

A. — Thank  you,  Mr.  Steuer.  It's  been  a  pleasure,  I  assure  you,  and  I  was  only 
too  glad  to  oblige. 
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Some  Border-Line  Words 
1.  Colloquial  Style:  Its  Features  and  Legitimate  Uses 
Somewhat  below  the  level  of  refined  informal  usage  is  the  extremely 
informal,  or  colloquial,  which  is  never,  however,  really  illiterate,  as  is 
Vulgate.  On  this  level  a  couple  of  men  may  stand  for  several  men;  to 
put  in  three  hours  at  lab  is  to  spend  three  hours  in  the  laboratory;  to 
wire  is  to  telegraph;  to  show  tip  is  to  appear  or  to  expose  someone  or 
something;  to  locate  is  to  settle;  a  woods  is  a  wood;  and  a  fall  is  a  water- 
fall. In  colloquial  English  a  job  is  preferred  to  a  position;  an  <a//&/  to  an 
excuse  (though  the  former  is  still  somewhat  cheap);  a  holdup  to  a  rob- 
bery or  an  exorbitant  demand;  a  ge>e>^  mixer  to  a  sociable  person  who 
makes  friends  easily;  a  homey  atmosphere  to  a  homelike  atmosphere;  raw 
a  business  to  operate  or  manage  one;  in  good  j^/?£  to  in  good  condition. 
Colloquially,  a  combine  is  a  group  of  men  associated  together  in  business 
or  politics  for  their  mutual  profit;  one  puts  something  over  when  he 
carries  it  out  successfully  and  puts  it  over  on  a  person  when  he  outwits  or 
deceives  him;  one  may  be  peeved  rather  than  annoyed  by  a  person,  stop 
rather  than  stay  at  a  hotel,  go  a  little  way  rather  than  a  short  distance. 
Colloquially,  a  highbrow  is  an  intellectual  person  with  cultivated  tastes  and 
a  lowbroiv  a  somewhat  unintellectual  one;  in  back  of  the  barn  is  behind 
the  barn;  inside  of  a  week  is  within  a  week;  and  way  up  there  is  away  up 
there.  Colloquially,  enthuse  is  preferred  to  the  awkward  expression 
"to  be  enthusiastic  about";  out  loud  to  aloud;  "I  ain't"  to  "I  am  not" ; 
"I'll  try  and  do  it"  to  "I'll  try  to  do  it";  most  anyone  to  almost  anyone. 
The  redundant  got  (of  have  got)  and  got  meaning  must,  to  be  com- 
pelled or  obliged,  are  a  feature  of  the  highly  colloquial  style:  we  may  say, 
"Have  you  got  an  eraser?"  for  "Do  you  have  an  eraser?"  and  "I've  got  to 
go  home"  for  "I  must  go  home."  Colloquially,  quite  may  mean  somewhat, 
rather:  we  may  say  "She's  quite  pretty,"  although  in  formal  usage  the 
word  means  exactly,  completely,  as  in  "Quite  so."  We  refer  loosely  to  a 
task  as  "a  real  chore,"  although  we  descend  to  the  Vulgate  level  if  we 
say  it  is  real  hard.  Certain  grammarians  defend  as  legitimate  colloquial 
English  such  expressions  as  "He's  nowhere  near  as  clever  as  his  brother," 
or  "nothing  like  as  clever,"  or  even  the  noun  humans  for  human  beings. 
All  clipped  forms  not  actually  illiterate  are  appropriate  in  colloquial  Eng- 
lish. Few  of  these  expressions  are  suitable  even  for  the  narration  of  per- 
sonal experiences  in  writing,  though  in  reproducing  conversation  they 
are,  of  course,  indispensable. 

The  Case  For  and  Against  Slang 
There  is,  in  legal  parlance,  a  case  for  slang,  but  the  trouble  is  that  that 
case  is  being  daily  tried  under  judges  whom  one  cannot  influence,  and 
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that  one  must  always  be  one's  own  lawyer.  Before  we  mention  the  charges 
against  it,  may  we  say  that  if  in  a  sportsmanlike  spirit  you  take  the  full  risk 
when  you  cannot  bring  your  instructor  to  a  truce,  you  should  be  free, 
under  two  conditions,  to  use  slang  in  your  writing.  The  conditions  are, 
first,  that  you  are  inventive  enough  sometimes  to  coin  vivid  phrases  of 
your  own  that  find  currency  in  the  college  community;  and  second,  that 
you  know  a  vivid,  forceful,  economical  slang  phrase  the  moment  you 
hear  it,  and  can  distinguish  it  from  the  run-of-the-mill  slang  which  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  a  quickly  passing  vogue.  By  these  conditions 
we  do  not  mean  to  imply  either  that  you  are  not  clever  enough  to  invent 
vivid  new  slang  or  that  you  do  not  recognize  it  when  you  meet  it;  we  do, 
however,  mean  to  suggest  that  few  of  us  are  clever  enough  to  coin  new 
phrases  that  fill  an  important  need  and  that,  in  the  next  place,  we  are  all 
of  us  likly  to  use  slang  because  it  saves  us  mental  effort  and  because  for 
the  moment  it  insures  some  communication  of  feeling  or  thought.  The 
acid  tests  for  slang  are  those  that  apply  to  all  language:  Does  it  express 
your  personality  and  store  of  ideas?  Will  the  reader  understand  it?  Is  it 
appropriate  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion?  If  you  can  say  Yes  to  these 
questions  on  the  score  of  any  given  bit  of  slang,  by  all  means  use  it. 

To  continue  in  our  legal  analogy,  let  us  first  present  the  case  against 
slang.  First,  for  two  reasons,  slang  is  seldom  an  adequate  medium  of  com- 
munication between  you  and  your  hearer  or  reader.  Since  slang  is  gen- 
erally figurative  language  expressing  some  newly  felt  likeness  between 
things  essentially  unlike,  some  vivid,  yet  rather  unimportant  aspect  of  an 
object  or  an  event,  it  demands  that  the  reader  instantly  perceive  this  pass- 
ing, grotesque  likeness  and  approve  it.  Much  campus  slang,  though  it  may 
be  faintly  stimulating  to  your  parents,  must  of  necessity  be  only  dimly 
intelligible  to  them.  They  do  not  know  the  situations  or  the  persons  to 
whom  your  terms  are  applicable;  they  lack  the  context  of  experience  with 
which  to  make  your  words  come  alive.  For  that  is  the  magic  and  the  secret 
of  slang,  and — though  this  statement  may  shock  some  of  you — it  is  also 
part  of  the  secret  of  poetry.  Slang  is  almost  always  used  originally  in  a 
context — in  a  situation,  of  a  person,  about  an  incident  whose  peculiar 
flavor  the  "slangist"  tries  to  catch  in  an  inspired  phrase.  For  that  situation, 
that  person,  and  that  incident,  given  that  audience  and  those  spectators, 
the  slang  phrase  communicates  perfectly  the  author's  perception  of  the 
quality  and  interest  of  the  experience.  But  slang  begins  to  pale  the  moment 
the  person  described  or  characterized  has  passed  from  view,  and  the  situa- 
tion or  event  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  No  one  can  ever  supply  the  context 
for  it,  for  no  human  experience  can  be  exactly  repeated.  Slang,  often  truly 
imaginative  in  its  original  context  of  experience,  of  course  transmits  a 
part  of  its  force,  its  charm  of  novelty,  and  its  shocking  mixture  of  ab- 
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surdity  and  truth  to  anyone  who  has  the  wit  to  feel  these  qualities.  But 
unlike  the  electric  wire,  which  exactly  transmits  the  voltage  of  its  electric 
current,  the  slang  phrase,  so  powerful  and  persuasive  in  its  origin,  or 
context,  loses  force  as  it  passes  from  one  user  to  another.  Nothing  is  more 
instructive  and  amusing  that  the  study  of  last  year's  slang;  for  older 
slang,  Shakespeare's  for  instance,  we  need  a  glossary  just  as  much  as  the 
modern  British  reader  of  Babbitt  needed  one  for  Sinclair  Lewis's  slang. 

But,  to  return  to  the  incommunicative  quality  of  slang — reserving  other 
reasons  for  its  loss  of  force  for  a  later  paragraph — slang  is  weak  in 
its  power  to  reach  the  reader  removed  from  you  in  tastes,  background,  and 
general  experience  because  it  gives  the  feeling  you  have  about  an  exper- 
ience rather  than  any  exact  description  or  idea  of  it.  To  illustrate,  choos- 
ing a  barrier  of  age  and  interest,  though  there  is  none  in  the  effort  of  sym- 
pathetic understanding,  your  mother  will  no  doubt  understand  you  when, 
yawning,  you  tell  her  that  you  are  going  to  "hit  the  hay."  She  has  learned 
to  associate  with  the  phrase  the  connotations  of  feeling  it  is  meant  to 
carry:  the  comfort  of  bed,  though  it  is  likely  that  neither  you  nor  she 
has  ever  slept  in  a  hay-mow  (and  what  you  have  missed!).  She  even 
visualizes  the  picture  the  figurative  phrase  conveys,  and  sees  you  throwing 
yourself  on  the  bed,  though  hitting  remains,  perhaps,  a  bit  strange  to  her. 
Your  mother  has  learned  to  perform  this  feat  of  mental  gymnastics  deftly; 
if,  however,  you  mention  a  biscuit-shooter  (a  waitress  in  a  restaurant)  she 
will  probably  be  bewildered,  not  because  her  intelligence  is  not  as  lively 
as  yours,  but  because  she  has  only  one  context  for  shoot,  and  cannot  with- 
out your  help  supply  yours.  In  both  these  phrases  you  are  not  describing 
an  action  or  a  person;  in  the  former,  you  are  expressing  your  feeling  about 
going  to  sleep,  the  pleasant  relaxation  that  comes  with  the  abandonment 
of  the  studies  and  activities  of  the  day,  the  warm  comfort  of  a  good  bed; 
in  the  latter  you  are  humorously  suppressing  part  of  the  details  while 
exaggerating  others,  for  the  biscuit-shooter  is  a  person,  let  us  suppose, 
with  red  hair,  squint  eyes,  a  crooked  but  pleasant  smile,  an  ample  waist 
line;  she  doesn't  shoot  your  soup  at  you,  though  she  may  slide  or  slap  it 
at  you  or  spill  it  in  her  hurry.  You  capture  a  bit  of  her  motion,  raise  it  to 
vivid  phrasing,  and  sum  up  the  waitress  thus  partially  and  imperfectly. 

Another  charge  against  slang  is  that  a  new  meaning  assigned  to  some 
homely,  useful  word  may  help  to  weaken  it  and  eventually  to  drive  it 
from  the  language.  The  word  keen  to  express  every  shade  of  approval 
puts  one  on  the  defensive  and  makes  one  hesitate  to  use  the  term  even 
in  its  proper  meaning,  as  in  "a  keen  sense  of  wit,"  "the  keen  edge  of  a 
knife."  The  word  dumb,  meaning  stupid  (a  Teutonism),  has  in  many  a 
person's  vocabulary  driven  out  the  restricted,  definite,  and  useful  meaning, 
"unable  to  speak."  If,  however,  a  skirt  (for  a  girl)  had  had  more  staying 
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power,  it  would  not  have  threatened  this  necessary  word  because  the  amus- 
ingly disrespectful  slang  term  called  attention  to  the  standard  word. 
Canned,  meaning  discharged,  will  not  likely  displace  the  stricter  meaning, 
nor  will  pickled  men  keep  good  housewives  from  making  and  speaking 
of  pickled  pears  and  peaches.  A  pippin  is  sure  to  describe  one  sort  of 
apple,  but  is  extremely  old-fashioned  slang  for  a  lovely  girl  or  an 
attractive  car.  Yet  the  danger  to  the  familiar  word  is  always  there,  and 
the  slang  term,  though  expressive  for  the  time,  is  often  superfluous, 
supplying  no  real  need  in  the  language. 

A  third  charge  against  slang  is  that  it  is  so  colorful,  so  forceful  in  its 
exaggeration,  so  shocking  in  its  irreverence  that  it  often  overstates  and 
oversuggests.  The  humor  soon  fades  from  the  term  a  hash-slinger  for  a 
waiter,  a  knockout  for  a  natty  costume,  a  kick  for  a  thrill,  and  many 
another  phrase  that  depends  for  its  effectiveness  upon  exaggeration. 

The  fourth  and  most  important  charge  against  slang  is  its  ephemeral 
quality:  it  dies  so  quickly  that  much  of  it  hardly  seems  worth  one's  while 
to  learn.  Certain  humorous  slang  commonplaces,  of  course,  never  vanish 
from  the  language.  The  sourpuss  of  our  day  was  to  Shakespeare  a  man 
of  vinegar  aspect,  and  our  collegians  have  restored  Elizabethan  slang  to 
full  vividness  by  coining  vinegar-puss.  But  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  word 
modern  in  the  sense  of  outmoded,  old-fashioned,  might  well  apply  to  most 
of  our  current  slang.  Nothing  is  deader  than  last  year's  slang  unless  it  is 
last  month's  slang.  H.  L.  Mencken,  in  The  American  Language,  has  a 
fascinating  array  of  the  slang  terms  which  came  out  of  the  First  World 
War.  A  reading  of  that  chapter  will  prove  instructive  and  amusing,  for 
most  of  these  words  will  assure  you  that  our  wit  today  is  sharper-edged, 
our  sense  of  humor  more  sophisticated,  our  irreverence  more  subtl) 
phrased.  Yet  many  of  these  slang  terms  served  a  useful  purpose  while 
they  lasted:  they  helped  the  soldiers  on  every  front  to  keep  their  sense 
of  humor  alive.  A  cootie  is  not  quite  so  maddening  as  a  louse,  a  hum- 
ming bird  not  so  nerve-racking  as  a  shell.  But  with  the  First  World 
War  passed  most  of  its  slang,  leaving  us  about  ten  to  twenty  new  words 
of  genuine  importance.  Doozy,  war  slang  meaning  attractice,  easy,  agree- 
able, was  for  a  time  applied  to  a  charming,  vivacious  girl.  We  first 
heard  it  many  years  ago  and  like  sometimes  to  try  it  out  on  our  students; 
but  we  have  yet  to  see  a  smile  of  recognition  on  a  student's  face,  for 
this  bit  of  slang  was  as  extinct  as  an  ancient  volcano  before  they  began 
their  schooling.  Slang,  like  a  new  coin,  shines  brightly  when  newly 
minted;  it  soils  and  wears  thin  with  time  until  "the  image  and  super- 
scription" upon  it  are  undecipherable,  the  milling  is  gone,  the  edges  are 
bent,  and  the  coin  is  finally  removed  from  circulation. 
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On  every  count  but  the  first,  vivid  slang  can  find  qualified  defenders. 
We  shall  not  take  them  in  order,  but  merely  state  the  general  case  for 
slang.  Slang,  at  least  for  a  time,  is  living  speech  and  has  a  currency  that 
is  denied  to  purely  abstract  writing,  so  affected  and  far  removed  from 
current  speech  and  writing  as  to  be,  for  practical  purposes,  obsolete.  It 
shows,  in  its  early  stages,  a  certain  activity  of  mind,  a  desire  to  communi- 
cate feeling,  an  ironic  or  humorous  view  of  its  subject;  it  is  readily  under- 
stood by  the  group  to  whom  it  is  familiar;  it  is  a  result  of  the  natural 
tendency  to  arouse  interest,  by  shocking  the  hearer  into  attention,  and  of 
the  youthful  irreverence  which  loves  its  joke,  even  if  it  be  crude.  Slang  is, 
in  sports  talk  and  writing,  an  indispensable  part  of  our  language,  giving 
joy  to  millions  of  "fans"  and  expressing  without  loss  objects  and  actions 
that  no  standard  words  will  fit.  It  has,  moreover,  again  and  again  proved 
itself  victorious  in  its  struggle  to  survive.  Sweater,  bleacher,  skyscraper, 
bell-hop,  tatterdemalion,  filch,  munch,  prig,  by  hook  or  crook  were  all 
once  slang  words.  From  English  school  and  university  slang  come  such 
useful  words  as  snob,  to  funk  it,  cad,  chum,  crony — all  but  the  first  good 
colloquial  English,  and  the  first  a  fully  accepted  word.  From  various  sports 
(and  we  shall  not  identify  their  sources,  hoping  that  you  will  do  so) 
come  such  valuable  words  as  bias,  to  bandy  words,  decoy,  reclaim,  cajole, 
allure,  fight  shy  of,  crestfallen,  in  jeopardy,  bluff,  discard,  in  high  feather, 
within  an  ace  of,  and  many  others.  The  clipped  forms  auto,  movie,  plane, 
phone,  mob,  cab,  bus,  taxi,  cad,  curio,  zoo,  van,  and  others  have  come  to 
stay,  and  are  fully  accepted.  Even  such  terms  as  gadget  and  a  blind  date 
are  vivid,  economical,  and  useful.  Yet,  useful  as  some  slang  terms  prove 
themselves  to  be,  most  of  them  are  of  passing  and  doubtful  value.  It  is 
not,  however,  their  use  but  their  misuse  that  makes  them  a  threat  to  every- 
one who  would  express  himself  with  unmistakable  clearness  and  true 
precision.  If  you  constantly  seize  upon  the  current  cant  phrase  rather  than 
seek  the  exact  synonym  for  the  idea  you  have  in  mind,  you  are  not  build- 
ing a  mature  vocabulary,  but  are  making  it  more  difficult  every  day  to 
begin  that  building  for  yourself.  Slang  is  a  lazy  person's  shorthand,  which 
he  expects  the  hearer  and  reader  to  interpret;  used  to  excess,  it  impover- 
ishes you  linguistically  and  mentally.  When  you  are  tempted  to  use  it  in 
a  theme,  we  suggest  that  you  reach  for  your  book  of  synonyms.  If  you 
thus  seek  the  exact  word,  we  believe  that  you  will  find  the  search  exciting 
and  that  you  will  begin  to  take  pride  in  a  growing,  active,  supple  word- 
hoard. 
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LEVELS  OF  ENGLISH  USAGE1 


PRINCIPAL 
LEVELS 


SUBORDINATE     LEVELS 

'  (Includes    many 
localisms) 


V  U  L  G  A  T  E — Not 
much  touched  by 
school  instruction 


Informal  —  Writing 
and  speaking  of  edu- 
cated people  of  some 
social  standing 


Shoptalk 

Slang 

Familiar  English 


(Typical   informal  - 
English) 

''Newspaper  English 
Business  English 


Forma  l — Writing 
and  speaking  of  edu- 
cated people  for  re- 
stricted groups 


Academic  writing 

Scientific  and  tech- 
nical writing 


characteristic  uses 
Chiefly  spoken 

Conversation  of  the  mass  of 
people 

Some  comic  strips;  radio  pro- 
grams 

Conversation   in   plays,    stories 

Spoken  and  written 

Talk  in  factories,  garages,  shops, 
offices — in  all  sorts  of  work 

Familiar  and  light  conversation; 
humorous,   sporty  writing 

Talk  and  letters  between  inti- 
mates; diaries;  some  light 
writing 

Talks   to   general   audiences 

Magazine  articles  and  books  on 
subjects  of  general  interest 

Most  plays  and  novels  and  short 
stories;  a  good  deal  of  poetry 

News  stories,  features,  editorials 

Business  letters,  circulars;  ad- 
vertising 

More  often  written  then  spoken 

Addresses  and  lectures  to  re- 
stricted audiences 

Literature  of  limited  circulation: 
essays,  much  poetry,  some 
fiction 

Textbooks,  reference  works,  dis- 
serations 

Books  and  articles  dealing  with 
special  subjects  for  profes- 
sional audiences 


The  Most  Useful  Levels  of  Usage 

The  Formal  or  Full-Dress  Style 

Professor  Porter  G.  Perrin  has  shown  that  in  formal  English  of  all 
but  the  literary  or  "heightened"  type,  words  are  used  with  the  most 

1  From  An  Index  to  English,  by  Prof.   Porter  G.  Perrin    (Scott,   Foresman  and  Co., 
rev.  ed.,  1942). 
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painstaking  care  for  their  exact  meanings,  with  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
mind  rather  than  to  the  emotions  of  the  reader.  Formal  English  is, 
indeed,  much  like  the  formal  dress  worn  on  occasions  of  great  dig- 
nity or  the  uniform  which  is  the  badge  of  a  profession.  At  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  great  public  building,  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  some  notable 
guest,  at  a  university  commencement,  at  the  annual  Memorial  and  Armis- 
tice Day  ceremonies  at  Arlington,  in  a  liturgical  church  service,  one  hears 
language  that  is  couched  in  a  somewhat  higher  key  than  even  ordinarily 
conventional  phrasing.  Public  discussions — printed  and  spoken — of  na- 
tional affairs  and  world  problems  tend  to  be  rather  formal  in  tone.  One 
sort  of  formal  usage  characterizes  articles  and  books  written  for  a  highly 
select  body  of  readers  bound  together  by  specialized  intellectual  and  pro- 
fessional interests.  In  the  formal  style  a  noted  physician  writes  his  paper 
to  be  read  before  the  American  Medical  Association  in  annual  session; 
it  is  the  style  employed  by  the  technologist  writing  for  engineers,  by  the 
economist  writing  not  for  the  general  public,  but  for  his  fellow  economists, 
by  the  scholar  writing  for  teachers  and  scholars,  by  the  lawyer  for  judges 
and  lawyers.  It  is,  therefore,  the  language  of  research,  of  legal  papers,  of 
academic  and  technical  writing. 

There  is  still  another  kind  of  formal  usage,  what  is  rather  loosely  and 
inexactly  termed  the  "literary."  Strictly  speaking,  literature  may  and  does 
employ  diction  on  every  level  of  usage,  as  we  shall  see  a  little  later;  what 
is  meant  by  "literary"  is  a  somewhat  "heightened"  style,  employing  words 
and  allusions  familiar  to  us  from  our  reading,  but  not  commonly  used  in 
conversation,  words  which  are  always  free  from  the  slack,  dull  hues  of 
so  many  everyday  words.  Language  on  this  literary  level  calls  for  con- 
centrated reading,  requiring  that  we  give  heed  to  the  way  in  which  the 
author  expresses  his  ideas  as  well  as  to  his  subject  matter.  It  may  be  rich 
in  suggestiveness,  force,  and  charm  for  the  reader  who  gives  it  his  whole 
attention;  but,  since  it  demands  the  reader's  absorption  in  style  as  well  as 
in  content,  it  is  necessarily  limited  in  its  appeal  to  those  fortunate  readers 
who  read  for  more  than  mere  diversion  or  immediate  information. 

Formal  Usage:  Its  Syntax  and  Sentence  Patterns 

Certain  features  of  grammar,  syntax,  and  sentence-pattern  are  more 
characteristic  of  formal  than  of  informal  usage.  The  formal  style  uses  few 
ellipses,  preferring  to  supply  the  objective  relative  pronoun  or  the  con- 
junction that  introducing  a  noun-clause,  supplying  the  or  after  a  whether- 
clause,  never  using  the  comparative  degree  unless  the  completing  expres- 
sion is  also  given.  For  instance,  formal  English  prefers,  "The  last  solicitor 
whom  the  Ramsays  called  to  their  aid"  to  "The  last  solicitor  A  the  Ramsays 
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called  to  their  aid";  "Christophe  said  that  he  would  never  forsake  the 
cause  of  Haitian  freedom"  to  "Christophe  said  A  he  would  never  forsake 
the  cause  of  Haitian  freedom."  Even  when  a  comparison  between  Carlyle 
and  Emerson  has  been  indicated  in  a  preceding  sentence,  formal  style  re- 
peats that  comparison  in  the  fully  expressed  idea,  "Emerson  is  a  siveeter 
spirit  than  the  more  powerful  Carlyle,"  or  phrases  it,  "Emerson  is  the 
sweeter  spirit;  Carlyle,  the  more  powerful."  In  formal  English  one  writes, 
"With  whom  were  you  talking  yesterday?"  whereas  in  informal,  the  more 
natural  phrasing  is,  "Who  were  you  talking  with  yesterday?"  The  or 
alternative  idea  is  also  fully  expressed  in  the  most  formal  writing:  "I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  the  committee  intends  to  debate  each  of  these 
important  points."  Whether  or  not  in  formal  writing  is  exactly,  but  some- 
what awkwardly  and  wordily  preferred  to  the  loose,  but  reasonably  exact 
if  clause  to  express  uncertainty;  the  formal  usage  indicated  in  the  pre- 
ceding illustration  is  correct,  but  heavy,  and  would  be  informally  worded, 
"I  don't  know  if  the  committee  intends  to  debate  these  important  points." 
Formal  usage,  in  general,  employs  all  correlative  pairs  such  as  not  only- 
but  also,  whether-or,  neither-nor  to  indicate  with  the  most  painstaking 
clearness  balanced  ideas  and  pairs  to  be  contrasted,  carefully  placing  the 
correlatives  before  the  balanced  or  contrasting  word  or  phrase.  In  formal 
English,  we  read:  "William  James's  chapter  on  'Habit'  is  worth  careful 
study,  not  only  because  it  outlines  a  sensible  scheme  for  the  formation  of 
desirable  habits,  but  also  because  it  illuminates  its  difficult  subjects  with 
homely  illustrations,  bringing  the  subject  home  to  the  reader's  rather  un- 
willing mind."  Sentences  so  meticulously  shaped  as  this  are  relatively  rare 
in  informal  English. 

Formal  usage  is  more  careful  of  certain  other  grammatical  conventions 
to  which  informal  pays  little  heed.  In  formal  writing,  we  read  "The  reason 
he  spoke  at  such  length  was  that  he  wished  to  explain  the  new 
tax-system  thoroughly";  in  informal,  that  will  probably  be  supplanted  by 
the  looser  conjunction  because.  We  write  formally  in  "I  cannot 
but  feel  that  his  mistake  is  serious";  but  informally  (as  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
does  in  "My  Day")  in  "I  can't  help  feeling  that  this  mistake  is  serious"; 
formally  in  "It's  different  from  what  I  expected,  informally  in  "It's 
different  than  I  expected" ;  formally  in  "I  had  rather  you  used  the  tickets," 
informally  in  "I  would  rather  you  used  the  tickets";  formally,  "You  had 
better  study  your  chemistry,"  but  informally,  "You'd  better  study  your 
chemistry."  As  the  last  illustration  implies,  contractions  are  seldom  appro- 
priate to  formal  usage.  The  verb  doubt  varies  in  formal  and  informal 
style:  if  you  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  truth  of  a  statement  or  fact, 
you  may  say,  "I  do  not  doubt  that  he  meant  to  vote  for  the  amendment"; 
if  there  is  some  doubt  in  your  mind,  writing  formally,  you  would  say,  "I 
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doubt  whether  he  meant  to  vote  for  the  amendment";  and  if  you  express 
disbelief  rather  than  doubt,  in  the  formal  style,  you  would  write,  "I 
doubt  that  he  meant  to  vote  for  the  amendment."  In  informal  writing  "I 
doubt  if  he  meant  to  vote  for  the  amendment"  is  used  loosely  to  express 
both  doubt  and  disbelief.  The  formal  style  usually  employs  also  more 
and  lengthier  connectives;  it  is  perhaps  overfond  of  phrasal  prepositions 
and  formal  conjunctions  such  as  moreover,  in  preference  to  also,  however, 
or  on  the  contrary  in  preference  to  but.  Such  carefully  qualifying  phrases 
as  in  fact,  to  be  sure,  in  the  least,  by  no  means,  and  others  are  fairly  fre- 
quent in  formal  style;  and,  as  these  are  often  "interrupters"  of  the  normal 
word-order — the  familiar  subject- verb-complement  sentence  pattern — they 
often  slow  up  or  weigh  down  the  formal  style  so  that  it  is  harder  to  read 
than  the  more  pleasantly  flowing,  looser  informal  phrasing.  Besides  all 
these  differences,  the  formal  style  more  customarily  employs  the  compound, 
the  compound-complex,  the  balanced,  and  the  periodic  types  of  sentence 
than  does  the  informal.  The  series  of  words,  phrases,  and  (more  rarely) 
clauses  which  we  call  the  triad  is  a  feature  also  of  formal  English.  Last, 
there  are  in  formal  writing  frequent  allusions  to  history,  science,  philo- 
sophy, and  science  as  well  as  abundant  quotations  from  those  great  books 
that  constitute  our  cultural  heritage. 

Dangers  That  Lurk  in  the  Formal  Style 

The  formal  style,  despite  all  its  excellences,  has  certain  weaknesses  or 
dangers.  Even  though  he  feels  that  he  needs  them,  the  writer  may  con- 
tinue to  employ  highly  abstract  or  technical  words  when  simpler,  more 
concrete  and  familiar  words  would  better  explain  his  concept.  Or  he  may 
use  such  terms  without  sufficiently  clarifying  them  either  for  those  readers 
fairly  well  grounded  in  the  subject  matter  or  for  those  interested  in  it, 
but  not  as  yet  well  acquainted  with  its  difficult  terminology.  If  he  is 
writing  for  readers  not  fully  expert  in  his  subject,  he  should  amplify 
and  illustrate  his  generalizations  with  analogies  and  abundant  specific 
instances;  all  too  often  the  authority  in  a  given  field  of  knowledge, 
when  writing  formally  for  a  general  reading  public,  does  not  perform 
that  "fundamental  brainwork,"  that  imaginative  conception  of  the  logic 
of  his  phrasing  as  related  to  his  ideas,  that  is  needed  to  communicate 
really  difficult,  abstruse,  but  important  concepts.  Moreover,  because  the 
writer  of  formal  exposition  usually  fills  out  all  informal  ellipses,  prefers 
phrasal  conjunctions  to  simpler  ones,  and  is  given  to  the  use  of  many 
qualifying  expressions  which  discreetly,  meticulously,  but  somewhat 
timidly  modify  the  force  of  his  generalizations,  his  style  is  often  neces- 
sarily rather  slow  and  heavy  in  movement.  He  may,  indeed,  in  his  effort 
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to  use  the  precise  and  exact  connective  or  qualifying  term,  resort  to 
wordiness;  or  he  may  be  dull,  cold,  aloof  in  tone,  or  too  highly  mannered. 

Examples  of  Effective  Formal  Style 

But,  with  all  its  lack  of  speed  and  verve  and  liveliness,  the  most  aca- 
demic or  technical  style  is  sure  to  be  free  from  the  besetting  sins  of  much 
amateur  writing:  it  never  resorts  to  counter- words  or  cliches;  it  is  never 
loose  or  inexact  or  unintelligible  to  the  informed  reader.  Handled  with 
the  imagination,  the  taste,  and  the  literary  skill  that  should  characterize 
the  real  scholar  or  scientist,  the  formal  style  has  a  disciplined  force,  a 
zestful  appeal,  and  a  positive  charm  for  the  reader  who  is  willing  to 
work  hard  to  dig  out  a  difficult  but  highly  worth-while  meaning.  It  is 
the  style  that  every  freshman,  to  keep  his  mind  in  good  athletic  trim, 
should  read  at  least  once  a  week,  or  oftener.  Absurd  as  it  may  seem  to 
you,  we  venture  to  say  that  you  should  occasionally  try  to  read  something 
in  which  you  are  interested,  but  which  is  couched  in  phrasing  and  terms 
which  force  you  to  enlarge  your  vocabulary,  your  knowledge,  and  your 
intellectual  horizon.  We  think,  for  instance,  that  you  should  set  your 
teeth  into,  swallow,  and  eventually  digest  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
introduction  to  so  important,  though  neglected,  a  book  as  The  Strategy 
of  Raw  Materials: 

The  important  bearing,  economic,  political,  and  strategic,  which  the  disparity 
of  foodstuffs  and  essential  industrial  raw  materials  among  nations  has  upon  their 
peace  and  war  relations,  is  becoming  universally  recognized.  The  experience  of 
the  Great  War  and  the  unstable  conditions  which  have  characterized  inter- 
national politics  since  its  close  have  served  to  draw  more  strongly  the  lines  of 
distinction,  not  only  between  the  inheritors  of  the  world's  natural  wealth  and 
the  disinherited,  but  between  the  inheritors  themselves.  For  the  size  and  effec- 
tiveness of  national  power  is  no  longer  determined  alone  by  the  extent  of  a 
nation's  territory  and  population,  or  by  the  wealth  of  its  treasuries,  or  the 
strength  of  its  armies  and  of  its  equipment  in  munitions,  but  rather  by  its 
capacity  for  industrialization.  And  since  large-scale  industrialization  presupposes 
the  possession  or  ready  availability  of  vast  quantities  of  the  basic  industrial  raw 
materials,  nature,  through  her  unequal  distribution  of  these,  has  rigidly  set  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  states  capable  of  achieving  the  status  of  Great  Powers.1 

Difficult  as  this  passage  may  seem  to  you,  it  contains  in  embryo  an  ex- 
planation of  the  tragic  Second  World  War,  and  so  is  eminently  worth 
your  while  to  understand  fully.  Exposition  may  be  much  more  tech- 
nical  than   this,    indeed,   too   abstruse   for   you   to   follow   intelligently. 

1  Brooks  Emeny,  The  Strategy  of  Raw  Materials,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1934.  Also  by  permission  of  The  Bureau  of  International  Research  of  Harvard 
University  and  Radcliffe  College,  and  of  the  author. 
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But  the  necessity  for  reading  difficult  matter  cannot  be  too  much  em- 
phasized: such  a  practice,  persisted  in  and  accompanied  by  a  lively  inter- 
est in  current  problems  and  scientific  findings,  will  greatly  stimulate  your 
growth  in  thinking  power. 

x\n  excellent  illustration  of  the  formal  exposition  of  economic  and 
social-ideas  is  found  in  the  writing  of  Harold  J.  Laski.  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  of  our  time.  In  the  essay,  "A  Plea  for  Equality."1  he  writes: 

"Our  inequality  materializes  our  upper  class,  vulgarizes  our  middle  class, 
brutalizes  our  lower."  [Note  the  triad.]  It  does  this,  moreover,  [a  formal  con- 
junctive adverb  used  for  also  or  besides~\  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  in- 
equality- [Note  the  exactness  of  the  phrasing]  that  exists  among  us.  Anyone 
who  considers  the  habits  of  our  plutocracy  [a  word  used  here  in  its  exact  sense, 
not  with  any  loose,  humorous  effect]  will  see  how  the  crass  [a  word  in  your 
reading,  if  not  your  speaking  vocabulary,  we  hope]  stupidity  of  their  standards 
is  reflected  in  every  nook  and  cranny  [a  pleasantly  homely,  informal  phrase] 
of  society.  The  fact  that  they  govern  because  they  are  rich  means  that  wealth  is 
a  mark  of  consideration.  [The  subject-noun  clause,  for  the  construction  amounts 
to  that,  and  the  noun  clause  used  as  a  predicate-complement  are  characteristic 
of  the  formal  style;  in  fact,  overused,  they  are  one  of  its  "weights"  or  "clogs," 
retarding  any  lively,  natural  movement.  But  here  they  make  for  transmission  of 
the  author's  meaning  without  loss.]  What  is  held  out  to  other  classes  for 
admiration  [again  the  formal  noun-clause  used  as  subject]  is  not  elevation  of 
mind  [1],  dignity  of  character  [2],  or  beauty  of  life  [3],  [note  the  triad], 
but  position  [1],  show  [2],  luxury  [3],  or  any  other  mark  bv  which  riches 
may  be  displayed  [4].  [Note  that  the  series  involves  no  overlapping  or  duplica- 
tion of  ideas;  also  the  rather  "heightened"  phrase  elevation  of  ?nind.~\  There 
is  absent,  that  is  to  say  [a  carefully  qualifying  connective  expression]  from  an 
admiration  for  this  plutocracy  any  quality  that  is  likely  to  ennoble  [a  literary 
word]  the  mind.  Those  who  feel  it  [note  the  careful  reference  by  means  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun  followed  by  the  relative  clause]  merely  develop  in 
themselves  the  zest  for  ostentation,  [again  a  literary,  though  valuable  word] 
crude  as  it  is  that  they  admire.  [Note  that  this  sentence,  like  ever}-  preceding 
sentence  except  Matthew  Arnold's,  opening  the  essay,  which  is  balanced,  is 
periodic;  that  is,  holds  the  thought  in  suspense  until  the  very  close.] 

By  maintaining  inequality,  [can  you  say  that  informally?]  in  fact,  [another 
formal,  careful  connective]  we  maintain  [note  the  repeated  verb  for  emphasis] 
the  conditions  which  inhibit  [a  rather  specialized  meaning]  the  process  of 
civilizing  men.  For  where  those  who  are  held  up  to  us  for  emulation  [a  formal, 
or  literary  word]  are  those  whose  only  qualities  are  either  a  genius  for  acquisi- 
tion [again  formal,  but  very  useful]  or  a  capacity  [can  you  use  this  word 
correctly?]  to  preserve  what  someone  else  had  acquired,  there  cannot  be  growth 
of  spiritual  stature  [an  evidently  literary  metaphor].  The  religion  of  inequality 
[do  you  sense  the  author's  irony?]  indeed,  has  not  even  the  advantage  of 

1  The  Dangers  of  Obedience.  Harper  and  Brothers.  New  York,   1930. 
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mysticism  [define  this  word];  it  is  too  solid  [1],  crude  [2],  brutal  [3]  for 
that.  [Note  the  triad  and  the  compound  sentence.]  And,  like  all  religions  void 
of  graciousness  [rather  literary  because  it  requires  a  rich  context  of  experience 
and  knowledge],  it  fashions  its  acolytes  in  its  own  image.  [Here  we  have  both  a 
figure  of  speech  and  a  biblical  allusion.] 

The  following  passage  from  James  Truslow  Adams's  essay,  "Our 
Changing  Characteristics,"  1  has  many  signs  of  the  markedly  literary  and 
formal  style.  Try  to  sense  all  of  them,  from  unusual  words  and  figures 
to  periodic,  carefully  designed,  architectural  sentences: 

There  are  many  signs  that  our  world  is  approaching  a  new  and  critical  stage. 
Deeply  embedded  in  the  structure  of  the  universe  there  is  a  power  or  force 
that  is  continually  at  work  molding  chaos  into  cosmos,  formlessness  in  forms. 
These  forms,  or  patterns,  belong  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as  to  the  physical  plane 
of  reality.  A  scale  of  values,  an  ethical  system,  a  philosophy  of  life  [note  the 
triad]  appear  to  be  as  "natural"  and  inevitable  a  part  of  the  web  and  woof 
[note  the  figure]  of  that  strange  and  inexplicable  phantasmagoria  [can  you 
define  it?]  that  we  call  the  universe  as  are  crystals,  corals,  or  living  embodi- 
ments of  the  form-producing  force  in  the  plant  or  animal  body. 

The  Refined  Informal  Style — The  Most  Generally  Useful 

Level  of  Usage 

Though  the  passages  from  Laski  and  Adams  are  fairly  difficult  to 
read,  neither  is  in  the  least  dull,  and  each  clarifies  for  the  general  reader 
an  imperfectly  understood  idea.  In  much  "popularized  scientific  writing" 
we  find  a  somewhat  more  informal  style.  The  physicist,  the  astronomer, 
the  biologist,  the  physician  or  surgeon,  writing  not  for  fellow  experts, 
but  for  the  lay  reader,  defines  his  rather  esoteric  terms  in  language  which, 
though  it  loses  in  scientific  exactitude,  gains  in  intelligibility.  For  the 
aim  of  the  scientist  is  so  to  interest  his  reader  that  he  will  be  stimulated 
to  pursue  a  complex  subject  and  learn  more  of  it  by  his  own  efforts.  The 
diagrams,  graphs,  and  photographs  which  often  enrich  such  books  clearly 
disclose  this  aim;  and  from  a  lively  sense  of  the  value  of  a  concrete  style 
and  an  appeal  to  the  reader's  experience  and  knowledge  of  science — 
no  matter  how  limited — the  skilled  "popularizer"  writes  much  as  if  he 
were  talking  to  his  reader.  Sir  Arthur  S.  Eddington,  the  noted  British 
mathematician  and  physicist,  in  the  introduction  to  The  Nature  of  the 
Physical  World,2  begins  concretely  and  in  familiar  style: 

I  have  settled  down  to  the  task  of  writing  these  lectures  and  have  drawn  up 
my  chairs  to  my  two  tables.  Two  tables!  Yes;  there  are  duplicates  of  every 
object  about  me — two  tables,  two  chairs,  two  pens. 

1  The  Tempo  of  Modem  Life,   Albert  and   Charles  Boni,   Inc.,   New  York,    1931. 

2  The   Macmillan   Company,   New  York,    1930. 
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Of  course,  after  a  short  conversation  with  the  reader  on  the  "substantial" 
and  the  "real"  nature  of  objects,  Eddington,  an  expert  expositor,  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  why  he  distinguishes  the  familiar  wooden  table  upon 
which  he  leans  as  he  writes  from  his  scientific  table,  which  is  "mostly 
emptiness": 

Table  No.  2  is  my  scientific  table.  It  is  a  more  recent  acquaintance  and  I  do 
not  feel  so  familiar  with  it.  .  .  .  It  is  part  of  a  world  which  in  more  devious 
ways  has  forced  itself  on  my  attention.  My  scientific  table  is  mostly  emptiness. 
Sparsely  scattered  in  that  emptiness  are  numerous  electric  charges  rushing  about 
with  great  speed;  but  their  combined  bulk  amounts  to  less  than  a  billionth  of 
the  bulk  of  the  table  itself.  Notwithstanding  its  strange  construction  it  turns 
out  to  be  an  entirely  efficient  table.  It  supports  my  writing  paper  as  satisfactorily 
as  Table  No.  1 ;  for  when  I  lay  the  paper  on  it  the  little  electric  particles 
with  their  headlong  speed  keep  on  hitting  the  underside,  so  that  the  paper  is 
maintained  in  shuttlecock  fashion  at  a  nearly  steady  level.  If  I  lean  upon  this 
table,  I  shall  not  go  through;  or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  the  chance  of  my 
scientific  elbow  going  through  my  scientific  table  is  so  excessively  small  that  it 
can  be  neglected  in  practical  life.  ...  If  the  house  catches  fire  my  scientific- 
table  will  dissolve  quite  naturally  into  scientific  smoke.  .   .   . 1 

Features  of  the  Informal  Style 

Nothing  could  be  more  instantly  communicative  than  Eddington's  in- 
troduction; knowing  the  lay  reader's  limited  knowledge  of  modern 
physics,  he  builds  upon  what  knowledge  and  experience  the  reader  has, 
caring  so  sincerely  for  the  transmission  of  his  difficult  concept  that  he 
does  not  hestitate  to  employ  a  familiar  style  and  homely  analogies.  In 
the  popularizing  of  scientific  concepts,  such  British  experts  as  Sir  James 
Jeans,  Sir  Arthur  Eddington,  Bertrand  Russell,  Harold  J.  Laski,  and 
others,  masters  all  of  that  clear,  concrete,  graceful  style  which  the  British 
universities  teach  their  gifted  men,  are  rather  in  advance  of  most  Ameri- 
can writers.  Yet  one  has  only  to  pick  up  any  book  of  William  Beebe's, 
for  instance,  or  an  expository  essay  in  a  recent  issue  of  Harper's  or  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  to  find  clear,  vivid  writing.  The  expert  in  a  profession, 
the  authority  in  a  branch  of  knowledge,  can  afford  to  be  slightly  pedantic 
when  writing  for  fellow  experts,  but  not  for  the  general  public.  The 
tendency  in  current  exposition  is  toward  an  informal,  though  refined 
style,  with  abundant  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  terms,  many  specific 
instances,  and  concrete,  homely  words  whenever  these  are  nearly  as 
exact  as  more  formal,  technical  ones.  Abstract  words  are  seldom  used  to 
excess,  though  needed,  of  course,  in  the  first  or  the  summing-up  state- 
ment of  a  generalization,  before  or  after  elucidation  by  facts  and  support- 

1  Ibid, 
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ing  details.  Caring  for  the  propagation  of  knowledge  or  what  seems  to 
them  right  thinking  rather  than  for  the  solemn  preservation  of  scholarly 
tone,  skilled  writers  of  exposition  are  willing  to  use  any  homely  instance 
or  phrasing  that  will  "get  over  the  interest  deadline."  They  fight  shy 
of  the  aloof  academic  tone,  following  the  example  of  the  greatest 
master  of  exposition  in  our  language — Thomas  Henry  Huxley.  They 
begin  on  the  reader's  own  ground,  anticipate  his  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions, and  plan  to  meet  and  overcome  them.  They  know  the  full  value 
of  a  provocative  title:  one  of  Huxley's  finest  essays  is  called  "On  a 
Piece  of  Chalk,"  one  of  Beebe's  "A  Chain  of  Jungle  Life."  Beebe  fol- 
lows each  of  the  links,  triumphantly  producing  at  the  close  the  clinching 
summary  of  the  significance  of  his  "chain" — "of  all  the  links  in  my 
chain,  only  the  Editor,  You  and  I — the  mammals — can  know."1  So  it 
is  that,  without  feeling  that  we  are  being  condescended  to  as  we  are 
instructed,  we  are  privileged  to  read  explanations  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical processes  or  interpretations  of  ill-understood  economic  problems 
in  language  so  clear  and  lively,  yet  so  true  to  the  architecture  of  logic, 
that  we  often  prefer  them  to  the  ephemeral  fiction  of  the  day. 

Disciplined  Phrasing  in  Informal  Styles 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  informal 
exposition  is  as  loose,  inexact,  and  flabby  as  is  much  ordinary  conversa- 
tion. It  almost  always  shows  evidences  of  mental  discipline:  subordination 
and  compression  are  carefully  utilized  and  word-order  planned  for 
emphasis,  so  that  it  is  tightened,  yet  supple;  it  uses  concrete  words, 
homely  analogies,  abundant  illustration,  giving  pictures  of  places  and 
portraits  of  people  even  as  it  develops  its  ideas.  It  has  the  mark  of  a 
personal  manner,  or  style,  upon  it.  Writing  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  for  November  23,  1941,  on  "American  Soldier — One  Year 
After,"  for  instance,  Meyer  Berger  begins: 

Monday  morning,  a  year  ago  tomorrow,  some  18,700  young  Americans,  first 
of  the  new  Army's  1,750,000,  were  inducted  into  the  armed  forces  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  Some  stumbled  into  draft  boards  with  farewell  hangovers, 
some  with  their  womenfolks'  tears  still  damp  on  their  suiting.  Glumly  they 
took  the  soldier's  oath,  and  marched,  broken-step,  to  the  troop  trains. 

Note  the  sentence-openers  in  the  first  sentence,  permitting  it  to  get  into 
its  stride  at  once;  note,  too,  the  appositive  "bridge."  The  colloquial 
word  hangovers  is  apt,  and  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  boys  toward  the 
draft  is  conveyed  by  the  descriptive  details  in  the  next  two  sentences. 
The  following  paragraph,  from  the  same  article,  too,  though   familiar 

1  From  Jungle  Days. 
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in  tone,  is  "literary"  in  its' deft  presentation  of  its  material,  in  its  athletic 
syntax,  its  vivid  diction,  and  its  concrete  details: 

In  the  late  afternoon  they  reached  barren  induction  posts,  gray-curtained  with 
November  sleet.  Suitcases  knocked  at  their  knees.  Their  arms  .  .  .  were  locked 
around  boxes  of  odds  and  ends  that  they  might  better  have  left  at  home.  They 
formed  awkward  lines  at  troop  sidings,  sloshed  down  muddy  camp  roads. 
Sharp-voiced  non-coms  snapped  at  their  flanks.1 

Usefulness  of  the  Informal  Style 

The  dignified  informal  style,  of  which  you  have  just  read  instances 
from  Eddington,  Beebe,  and  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  useful  for  all  of  us.  We  use  it  in  our  personal  affairs, 
in  conversation,  in  familiar  letters,  in  themes  based  upon  personal  ex- 
periences; we  read  it  in  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  in  fiction  and 
poetry;  we  hear  ft  on  the  lecture  platform,  on  the  stage,  and  on  the 
radio.  It  is  partly,  of  course,  a  reaction  against  the  highly  mannered  prose 
of  such  nineteenth-century  writers  as  Ruskin  and  De  Quincey  and  Walter 
Pater.  Some  of  the  more  old-fashioned  among  us  lament  the  rarity  of 
the  "heightened"  style  in  current  fiction,  though  perhaps  its  lack  is  com- 
pensated for  by  the  quicker  tempo,  the  more  concentrated  vividness,  the 
defter  use  of  technical  devices,  and  the  greater  readability  of  the  "new 
fiction."  In  the  latter  there  are  fewer  allusions  to  literature,  mythology, 
history,  fewer  quotations  to  slow  us  up;  the  diction  is  more  concrete,  the 
appeal  to  the  reader's  tastes  and  interests  and  experiences  more  ready, 
the  sentences,  on  the  whole,  shorter  and  crisper.  But  good  informal 
style,  though  often  colloquial  in  spots,  is,  as  we  have  said,  never  as 
loose  and  wordy  and  unplanned  as  informal  speech.  It  is  tighter  in  move- 
ment, seeking  compression  and  concentration,  as  you  have  seen  in  Meyer 
Berger's  article.  The  diction  is  chosen  with  an  eye  to  sure,  quick  effec- 
tiveness and  is  free  from  deadwood,  cliches,  and  all  lifeless  words. 

The  "Heightened"  (or  Literary)  Style 
The  "heightened,"  or  more  distinctively  literary  style,  which  is  rather 
out  of  vogue  today,  has  its  own  sort  of  charm.  There  is  deft  economy  of 
phrase  in  Stevenson's  "playing  the  sedulous  ape,"  a  bland  irony  in 
Lowell's  "On  a  Certain  Condescension  in  Foreigners."  There  is  a  pleasant 
literary  tang  to  the  good  old  word  traffic  as  used  by  Charles  S.  Brooks  in 
"Lazy  Ink-Pots": 

Need  I  do  more  than  mention  the  essays  that  may  be  made  from  the  traffic  of 
the  summer  clouds,  of  the  stars  that  decorate  my  garden  in  the  night.   .    .    .- 

1  Ibid. 

2  From  Like  Summer's  Cloud,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  Inc. 
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Any  reader  of  The  New  Yorker  will  appreciate  "Saki's"  wit  in  "Tober- 
mory": 

Mrs.  Cornett,  who  spent  much  time  at  her  toilet  table,  and  whose  complexion 
was  reputed  to  be  of  a  nomadic  though  punctual  disposition,  looked  as  ill  at 
ease  as  the  Major.  Miss  Scrawen,  who  wrote  fiercely  sensuous  poetry  and  led  a 
blameless  life,  merely  displayed  irritation;  if  you  are  methodical  and  virtuous 
in  private  you  don't  necessarily  want  everyone  to  know  it.   .    .    -1 

Even  as  you  enjoy  the  informal  style  of  current  essays  and  fiction,  you 
should  not  neglect  that  of  Hazlitt,  who  wrote  a  "talking  style,"  but 
talked  far  better  than  most  of  us  ever  learn  to  do;  nor  should  you  cease 
to  read  and  admire  Stevenson's  mannered  essays,  Pater's  carved  sentences, 
Ruskin's  richly  tinted  ones,  and  Conrad's  superb  ones,  as  he  pours  his 
rich  experience  and  his  reading  of  life  into  the  molds  of  English  words. 
But  because  you  have  many  instances  of  literary  English  on  your  shelves 
at  home  or  can  get  them  for  the  asking  at  the  call-desk  of  the  library, 
we  do  not  heap  up  examples  here. 

The  Levels  of  Usage:  Special  Uses 

Both  Vulgate  and  slang  are,  of  course,  used  by  professional  writers — ■ 
by  essayists  who  castigate  them,  by  story-writers  who  record  them  in  the 
speech  of  their  characters,  and  by  humorists.  In  "The  Shifting  Center 
of  Morality,"  Stuart  P.  Sherman  laughs  urbanely  at  college  slang,  at  the 
undergraduate's  need  for  a  car  and  "a  line"  if  he  is  to  "rate,"  at  his 
having  to  "work  off"  his  French,  his  "knowing  his  stuff"  in  science 
classes,  his  way  of  "putting  it  across"  and  "putting  it  over"  on  a  class- 
mate or  a  dean,  and  his  great  ambition  to  "get  by."  In  the  same  essay 
Sherman  rather  less  blandly  satirizes  such  jargon  as  sell  used  in  many 
inappropriate  contexts,  complaining  that  we  are  cursed  with  slogans  that 
"sell  art,"  "sell  the  War,"  "sell  religion,"  concluding  of  persons  who 
use  such  jargon,  "Such  is  the  idiom  of  their  souls!"  Vulgate  and  slang 
in  fiction  are  so  common  that  they  need  no  illustration.  Some  of  our 
leading  American  humorists  depend  largely  upon  language  on  these 
lower  levels.  Ring  Lardner,  for  instance,  in  "How  To  Write  Short 
Stories,"  gives  this  advice  to  "boys  and  gals  who  wants  to  take  up  writing 
as  their  life  work": 

.  .  .  The  first  thing  I  generally  always  do  is  try  and  get  hold  of  a  catchy 
title,  like  for  instance,  "Basil  Hargrave's  Vermifuge,"  or  "Fun  at  the  Incin- 
erating Plant."  Then  I  set  down  to  a  desk  or  flat  table  .  .  .  and  lay  out  3  or  4 
sheets  of  paper  with  as  many  different  colored  pencils  and  look  at  them  cock- 
eyed a  few  moments  before  making  a  selection. 

1  The  Short  Stories  of  Saki,  Viking  Press,  New  York,   1930. 
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How  to  begin — or,  as  we  professionals  would  say,  "how  to  commence,"1 — 
is  the  next  question.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  method  of  approach 
("I'approchement" )  differs  even  among  first-class  hedonists.  For  example, 
Blasco  Ibanez  usually  starts  his  stories  with  a  Spanish  word,  Jack  Dempsey  with 
an  "I,"  and  Charley  Peterson  with  a  couple  of  simple  declarative  sentences 
about  his  leading  character,  such  as  "Hazel  Goof  tree  had  just  gone  mah  jong. 
She  felt  faint."   .    .    . 

One  must,  of  course,  know  his  English  grammar  inside  out  to  give  us 
such  admirable  fooling;  but,  if  you  have  read  the  passage  carefully,  you 
will  see  that  the  fun  of  it  lies  largely  in  the  mixture  of  several  levels — 
in  the  mentor's  mixture  of  "fictionist"  and  "I'approchement"  with  "cock- 
eyed" and  "generally  always";  on  his  solemn  insistence  on  the  superiority 
of  "commence"  to  "begin,"  and  on  the  occasional  lapses  into  such  cor- 
rect phrases  as  "a  few  moments."  George  Ade's  "Fables  in  Slang"  have 
as  yet  no  equal;  on  the  homely,  jolly-but-naive  good-fellow  pattern,  "Abe 
Martin,"  H.  C.  Bunner,  and  others  freely  use  the  Vulgate.  One  of  the 
most  amusing  "take-offs"  on  immigrant  English  is  Milt  Gross's  Nize 
Baby,  which  Leonard  Q.  Ross's  The  Education  of  Hyman  Kaplan  goes 
one  better. 

A  subtle  sort  of  humor  results  from  the  use  of  colloquial  English 
full  of  counter- words  and  cliches,  as  in  the  "Hermione"  sketches  of  Don 
Marquis,  or  of  rather  formal  words  in  a  colloquial  context,  giving  them  an 
amusing  pomposity.  All  effective  satire,  of  course,  lies  in  deftly  selecting 
and  shading  words  for  disapproval.  The  Hermione  whose  poetic  gems 
run, 

I  see  the  moon  out  of  the  window, 

I  wonder  what  it  thinks  of  me? 

Wouldn't  the  moon  and  I  both  be  surprised 

If  we  found  that  neither  one  of  us 

Thought  anything  at  all  about  the  other? 

we  may  expect  to  go  hunting  for  antiques  and  at  last  exclaiming  ecsta- 
tically, "I  feel  that  I  have  at  last  achieved  sincerity  in  the  midst  of  my 
traditions.  .  .  .  And  it's  such  a  comfort  to  know  I'm  in  a  room  that 
really  expresses  my  personality!"  It  was  as  difficult  a  literary  feat  to  catch 
the  naive  accents  of  a  Hermione  as  it  is  for  Milne  to  write  a  story  that 
does  not  insult  a  child's  intelligence,  though  a  lesser  feat  than  the 
biblical  simplicity  of  The  Good  Earth  or  The  Brook  Kerith  and  the 
archaic  diction  of  The  King's  Henchman. 

In  "Our  New  Sub-Plutocracy,"  Duncan  Aikman  deliberately  mixes 
levels  of  usage,  the  more  surely  to  present  the  contrast  with  the  old  and 
the  rising  "aristocracy."  You  see  it,  for  instance,  in  such  phrases  as 
"risque  wisecracks"  and  "bacchanal  howls": 
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Stimulated  by  the  atmosphere  of  luxurious  revelry,  the  ladies  led  the  gentle- 
men by  several  lengths  in  the  frolic  spirit.  Feminine  voices  delivered  the  more 
boisterous  greetings  to  latecomers  during  the  preliminary  cocktail  service,  and 
raised  the  rumble  and  patter  of  table  talk  to  shrieking  cadences.  Risque  wise- 
cracks began  to  explode.  In  the  radio's  rare  intermissions  fragments  of  feminine 
atavistic  solecisms  filled  the  room.   .    .    . 

The  bacchanal  bowls  were  predominantly  feminine  when  two  master  cut-ups 
named  Jane  and  Bert  ran  a  race  around  the  rim  of  the  fountain  for  the  queen's 
trophy.  .    .    . 

The  phrase  atavistic  solecisms  here  is  as  deadly  in  its  force  as  is  the  quiet 
word  dubious  in  Irving  Babbitt's  appraisal  of  Dos  Passos'  Manhattan 
Transfer,  "The  technique  of  Manhattan  Transfer  is  as  dubious  as  is  its 
underlying  philosophy,"  and  more  subtle,  though  less  amusing  than 
his  comment  on  the  lusty  Mencken:  "To  reduce  criticism  indeed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  temperamental  urge,  to  the  uttering  of  one's  gustos  and 
dis gustos  (in  Mr.  Mencken's  case  chiefly  the  latter)  is  to  run  counter  to 
the  very  etymology  of  the  word  which  implies  discrimination  and  judg- 
ment." 

Even  learned,  technical  words  occasionally  find  their  way  even  into 
the  short  story,  as  in  "The  Man  Who  Saw  Through  Heaven,"  one  of  the 
finest  fictions  of  our  most  accomplished  writer  in  this  form.  Diana,  who 
with  his  bride  is  to  sail  for  East  Africa  the  next  day,  is,  on  his  last  night 
in  Boston,  taken  by  a  friend  to  a  great  observatory.  Krum,  the  astrono- 
mer, finds  the  Reverend  Hubert  Diana  an  eager  observer  of  heavenly 
phenomena,  and  an  imaginative  listener.  Finally  the  iron  of  a  tremendous 
concept  slowly  enters  Diana's  devout  soul,  and  he  begins  to  undertake 
"to  measure  the  Infinite  with  the  foot-rule  of  his  mind."  The  idea,  as 
he  gazes  "through  the  floor  of  Heaven,"  is  simply  that,  as  man  is  much 
younger  than  light,  his  ideas  of  the  nature  of  God  may  be  as  false  to 
reality  as  those  of  the  most  primitive  savage.  Diana  is  listening  to  Krum, 
fascinated,  impatiently  trying  to  grasp  the  concept  all  at  once.  We 
italicize  the  formal  and  technical  words: 

Krum  was  having  a  grand  time  with  his  neophyte.  .  .  .  Immured  in  the 
little  print  room  crowded  with  files  and  redolent  of  acids,  he  conducted  his 
disciple  "glassy-eyed"  through  the  dim  frontiers  of  space,  holding  before  him 
one  after  another  the  likenesses  of  universes  sister  to  our  own,  islanded  in 
immeasurable  vacancy,  curled  like  glimmering  crullers  on  their  own  private 
Milky  Ways,  and  hiding  in  their  wombs  their  myriad  "coal-pockets,"  star-dust 
foetuses  of  which — their  quadrillion  years  accomplished — their  litters  of  new 
suns  would  be  born,  to  bear  their  planets,  to  bear  their  moons  in  turn. 

"And  beyond  these?" 

Always  after  each  new  feat  of  distance,  it  was  the  same.   "And  beyond?" 
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Given  an  ell,  Diana  surrendered  to  a  pop-eyed  lust  for  nothing  less  than  light- 
years.  "And  still  beyond?" 

"Who  knows?" 

"The  mind  quits.     For  if  there's  no  end  to  these  nebulae — " 

"But  supposing  there  is?" 

"An  end?  But  Mr.  Krum,  in  the  very  idea  of  an  ending — " 

"An  end  to  what  we  might  call  this  particular  category  of  magnitudes.  Eli?" 

"I  don't  get  that." 

"Well,  take  this — take  the  opal  in  your  ring  there.  The  numbers  and  distances 
inside  that  stone  may  conceivably  be  to  themselves  as  staggering  as  ours  to 
us  in  our  own  system.  Come!  That's  not  so  far-fetched.  What  are  we  learning 
about  the  structure  of  the  atom?  A  nucleus  (call  it  a  sun)  revolved  about  in 
eternal  orbits  by  electrons  (call  them  planets,  worlds).  Infinitesimal;  but  after 
all,  what  are  bigness  and  littleness  but  matters  of  comparison?  To  eyes  on  one 
of  those  electrons  (don't  be  too  sure  ^  there  aren't  any)  its  tutelary  sun  may 
flame  its  way  across  a  heaven  a  comparative  ninety  million  miles  away.  Impos- 
sible for  them  to  conceive  of  a  boundary  to  their  billions  of  atomic  systems, 
■molecular  universes.  In  that  category  of  magnitudes  its  diameter  is  infinity; 
once  it  has  made  the  leap  into  our  category  and  become  an  opal  it  is  merely 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  That's  right,  Mr.  Diana;  you  may  well  stare  at  it: 
between  now  and  now  ten  thousand  histories  may  have  come  and  gone  down 
there  .  .  .  And  just  so  the  diameters  of  our  own  cluster  of  universes,  going 
over  into  another  category,  may  be — " 

"May  be  a — ring — a  little  stone — in  a — a — a  ring."  Krum  was  tickled  by 
the  way  the  man's  imagination  jumped  and  engulfed  it.1 

One  hardly  knows  what  most  to  admire  in  this  superb  story:  the  human- 
izing and  clarifying  of  a  most  difficult  scientific  concept,  the  homely 
comparison,  the  skillful  use  of  technical  terms. 

Another  Note  on  Connotation 

We  have  said  elsewhere  that  there  is  a  use  in  writing  for  words  on 
almost  any  level — aloof  academic  words;  stately  literary  ones;  colloquial 
words;  crude,  undignified,  slangy,  vulgar  words;  words  which  are  frankly 
unpleasant  in  their  associations;  homely  words,  and  words  so  pompous 
that  they  cry  to  be  used  in  satire  and  parody.  Words  so  unpleasant  as 
gross,  fiabby,  itch,  louse,  beggar,  indigent,  liar  are  just  as  indispensable 
in  the  right  context  as  the  pleasant  words  slender,  caress,  butterfly,  phil- 
anthropist, wealthy,  and  hero.  We  also  have  in  our  language  a  large 
stock  of  neutral  words  which  fit  well  into  almost  any  context — many  of 
them  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives  from  Old  English  or  at  least  as  old 


1  Harper's  Magazine,  September,   1925. 
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as  the  Norman  Conquest.  Their  rich  associations  have  made  them  in- 
valuable for  every  purpose  from  familiar  conversation  to  the  highest 
poetry:  such  simple  words  as  hand,  heart,  head,  mother,  home,  red,  good, 
bad,  sky,  sun,  stars,  grass,  walk,  run,  fly,  ask,  come,  are  as  indispensable 
to  the  scholar  and  the  scientist  as  they  are  to  the  storyteller,  the  poet,  or 
the  newspaperman.  In  a  later  chapter  we  hope  to  show  that  the  poet 
achieves  with  such  words,  overlaid,  as  Miss  Elizabeth  Drew  says  beauti- 
fully, with  "the  patina  of  age,"  some  of  his  most  notable  triumphs.  Most 
words,  however,  are  forever  subject  to  the  associations — pleasant  or  dis- 
agreeable, dignified  or  homely — which  they  have  picked  up;  of  most  of 
them,  we  must  ask  our  three  questions:  Are  you  appropriate  to  me?  To 
my  subject?  To  my  reader?  No  matter  how  exact  and  dignified  the  word, 
if  it  is,  as  Christopher  Morley  says,  "inflated  beyond  its  intellectual  co- 
efficient," it  will  sound  affected;  no  matter  how  homely,  it  may  prove 
striking  and  forceful  for  a  given  reader  and  subject.  The  definition  of 
poetry  which  is  attributed  to  Carl  Sandburg — "a  mystic,  sensuous  mathe- 
matics of  fire,  smokestacks,  waffles,  pansies,  people,  and  purple  sunsets" 
would,  were  he  to  hear  it,  certainly  offend  the  cultivated  tastes  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  That  is,  the  effectiveness  of  a  word  for  you,  your  subject,  and 
your  reader,  lies  in  its  associated  meanings,  in  its  connotative  force,  in  its 
total  appropriateness.  No  one  can  cultivate  in  you  a  nice,  discriminating 
taste  for  the  "fringe  of  meaning"  which  many  words  have.  And  all  that 
this  chapter  has  tried  to  do  is  to  call  your  attention  to  your  need  to  cul- 
tivate such  taste  and  tact  with  words  in  and  for  yourself. 

In  another  chapter  we  deal  with  other  ways  of  sharpening  your  lan- 
guage tools.  This  one  has  dealt  with  two  matters:  first,  with  negatively 
good,  merely  correct  English — present-day,  national,  reputable,  idiomatic, 
free  from  the  vices  of  jargon,  and  colloquial  only  when  the  subject  calls 
for  that  style;  second,  with  the  complex  and  much-mooted  question  of 
the  levels  of  English  usage,  and  their  suitability  to  you,  your  subject, 
your  occasion,  and  your  reader. 

Back  to  "Hamlet" 

You  must  indeed  have  wondered  why,  after  introducing  this  chapter 
with  a  passage  from  Hamlet,  we  have  made  no  attempt  to  show  its  ap- 
plication to  our  subject,  "Words,  Words,  Words."  You  will  notice 
Hamlet's  ironical  discrimination  between  two  possible  meanings  of  the 
word  matter.  When  Polonius  repeats  his  former  simple  question,  "What 
do  you  read,  my  lord?"  transmogrified  into  the  jargonese  version,  "What 
is  the  matter?"  Hamlet  turns  it  instantly  into  the  homely  idiom,  "What 
is  the  trouble?"  or  "What  is  up  between  you  and   .    .    .  ?"  Once  he  is 
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pinned  down  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  question,  Hamlet  describes  by 
innuendo  the  complacent  old  fool  that  Polonius  is  rapidly  becoming, 
making  his  meaning  so  clear  that  even  Polonius,  offended,  but  still 
wary,  whispers  to  himself,  "Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there's  method 
in't!"  There  is  more  verbal  fencing  until  Polonius,  again  in  jargonese, 
says,  "My  honorable  lord,  I  will  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you," 
to  which  Hamlet,  longing  for  the  pompous  courtier's  departure,  but  still 
playing  his  part,  replies  with  mixed  innuendo  and  directness:  "You  can- 
not take  from  me  anything  that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal — 
except  my  life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life."  In  the  first  part  of  that 
sentence,  Hamlet  himself  speaks;  in  the  second,  Hamlet,  the  actor  of  a 
difficult  role  subtly  mixed  with  Hamlet,  the  suffering  man.  Once  Polonius 
is  gone,  we  hear  Hamlet's  real  opinion  of  him:  "These  tedious  old  fools!" 
In  fact,  the  whole  passage  is  a  little  lecture  on  insincerity  and  affectation 
in  words  and  life,  though  Polonius  was  too  old,  too  complacent,  and  too 
scheming  to  profit  by  it. 

By  now  you  have  perhaps  guessed  why  we  introduced  this  chapter 
with  this  passage.  Poor  Polonius — let  no  one  think  him  stupid! — can  talk 
in  only  one  fashion,  the  affected,  trite,  second-rate  fashion  of  the  suc- 
cessful courtier  who  has  to  preserve  his  own  success  and  carve  out 
careers  for  his  son  and  his  daughter.  He  is  no  match  for  the  poet  and 
thinker  Hamlet,  whose  words,  like  a  rapier,  find  every  weak  place  in 
his  guard  and  beat  him  down.  You  all  know  how  magnificently  Hamlet 
played  his  part  until  he  was  so  completely  "in  his  part"  that  the  question, 
"Was  he  mad  all  of  the  time,  not  at  all,  or  only  toward  the  end?"  has 
become  one  of  the  most  puzzling  problems  of  critics.  You  know  with 
what  an  apt  analogy  he  discomfited  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  who 
thought  to  play  upon  him  as  upon  that  simple  instrument,  the  recorder, 
or  flute;  how  subtly  he  dealt  with  the  wicked  king,  how  directly  with  his 
sinful  mother,  and  how  simply  and  nobly  with  his  friend  Horatio.  We 
close  the  play  feeling  that  Hamlet's  parting  words,  "The  rest  is  silence," 
are  inevitably  right:  Macbeth  and  Othello  are  greater  poets,  but  neither 
can  speak  with  the  subtle  accents  of  Hamlet.  The  passage  quoted  is 
made  of  words  used  with  taste  and  tact  and  with  that  imponderable 
"something  more"  which  is  the  essence  of  genius.  That  "something 
more"  you  cannot  learn;  cultivation  of  taste  you  can.  Appropriate  dic- 
tion is  one  of  "the  keys  of  the  kingdom"  of  effective  writing.  Without 
it  you  cannot  unlock  your  own  heart  or  any  one  else's.  With  it  words 
can  never  again  be  to  you,  in  Hamlet's  phrase,  merely  "Words,  words, 
words." 
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abreast  of  the  times 

aching  void 

acid   test 

acme  of  style 

after  all  is  said  and  done 

all  nature  seemed  serene 

all  its  glory,  in 

almighty  dollar 

along  these  lines 

ardent  admirer 

arms  of  Morpheus,  in  the 

bated  breath 

bathed   (or  dissolved)   in  tears 

beat  a  hasty  retreat 

beggars  all  description 

better  half,  his 

better  late  than  never 

black   as   coal,    night,    pitch,    the   ace 

of  spades 
bloom  of  youth 
blushing  bride 
bolt  from  the  blue 
borne  in  triumph 
bosom  of  Nature,  on  the 
bountiful  repast 
brilliant  career 
briny  deep 
budding  genius 
busy  as  a  bee 

cakes  and  ale 
canopy  of  heaven 
cheap  as  dirt 
checkered   career 
clear  as  crystal 
clinging  vine 
cold  as  ice 

colorful  personality,  style 
commune  with  Nature,  in  close  com- 
munion with  Nature 


connubial  bliss 
consensus  of  opinion 
conspicuous  by  its  absence 
coverlet  of  snow 
crack  of  dawn,   at 
culinary  purposes 
cup  that  cheers 
Cupid's   bow,    dart,    snare 

dastardly  deed 

dazzling  prospect 

dead  as  a  doornail 

deadly  earnest 

deafening  roar 

depths  of  despair 

dews  of  heaven 

dim  religious  light 

discreet  silence 

distance  lends  enchantment 

doomed   to   disappointment 

doting  parents 

downy  couch 

dull  thud 

dumb  as  an  ox 

epoch-making  discovery 
equal  to  the  occasion 
every  fiber  of  his  being 

fair  sex 

fair,  fat,  and  forty 

fast  and  furious 

fat  as  a  pig 

fateful  day 

Father  Time 

feathery  snow 

festive  board 

feverish  haste 

few  and  far  between 

filthy  lucre 

finger  of  destiny 

fleecy  clouds 
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good  as  gold,  as 
green  with  envy 
grim  reaper 

happy   pair 

hark  back  to 

heart  of  Nature 

heartfelt  thanks 

heart's  content 

heavenly  day 

herculean  efforts 

high  hopes 

history   tells   us 

horny-handed  son  of  toil 

hotly   contested 

humbly  take  my  leave,   beg  to  say 

icy  chill 

ignorance  is  bliss 
immortal  bard 
impenetrable  mystery 
infinite  sorrow,   to  my 
iron  constitution 
irony  of  fate 

kill   the  fatted  calf 
killingly  funny 

lamp  of  memory 

landscape  dotted  with 

last  analysis,  in  the 

last,  but  not  least 

last  sad  rites 

last  straw 

light  of  her    (his)    eyes 

limpid  stream 

long-felt  want 

luck  would  have  it,   as 

method  in  his  madness 
Mother   Nature 

nervous  as  a  cat 
nick  of  time,  in  the 
nipped  in  the  bud 


not  a  minute  to  lose 

one  fell  swoop,  at 
order  of  the  day 

pearly  teeth 
playful   as   a  puppy 
plot  thickens,  the 
precarious  existence 
preserve  a  discreet  silence 
pretty  as  a  picture 

quick  as  a  flash,   as  lightning 

rat  in  a  trap,  like  a 
red-letter  day 

sadder  but  wiser 

shake  like  a  leaf 

silence  reigned  supreme 

single  blessedness 

sleep  like  a  log,  sleep  the  sleep  of  the 

just 
slow  as  a  snail 
smart  as  a  whip 
sober  as  a  judge 
staff   of   life 

step  in  the  right  direction 
strong  as  an  ox 
sweet  sixteen 

thin  as  a  rail 

thrill  of  a  lifetime 

time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man 

tired,  but  happy 

tremble  like  a  leaf 

ugly  as  a  mud  fence 

view  the  remains 

watery  grave 

wedded  bliss 

wend  my  way 

white  as  snow,   a  sheet 

wise  as  an  owl 
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EXERCISE  29 

DICTION 

Correct  the  localisms  and  violations  of  English  idiom   in  these 
sentences : 

1.    Are  you   oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  midsemester   test   is   due 
this    week  ? 


2.    No  sooner  had   Morris  spoken   when   Griggs  rose  to  object. 


3-    Please  wait  on  me  till  noon;  I'll  come  for  sure. 


4.    Jim's  bicycle  is  equally  as  good  as  mine. 


5.    That's  the  reverse  to  what  I  had  intended. 


6.    Can  you  remember  of  the  time  we  went  swimming  in  Fishers' 
swimming  hole? 
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7.    Nell  was  not  capable  to  fill  the  post  of  secretary  to  her  employer. 


8.    Harper  allowed  that  I  might  be  right. 


9-    Byron,  even  as  a  boy,  was  desirous  for  fame. 


10.    Why  do  you  tote  so  many  books  to  school? 


11.    Morton  can't  choose  between  a  physics  or  a  chemistry  major. 


12.    Is  that  all  the  farther  you've  gotten  in  The  Moon  Is  Down! 


13.    He  does  nothing  else  but  play  politics. 
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14.    He  blamed  the  rising  food  prices  on  the  World  War. 


15.    The  freshman  composition  course  is  not  suited   for  the  average 
freshman's  needs. 


16.    John  preferred  postponing  his  vacation  to  October  than  taking 
it  in  May. 


17.    This   procedure   is    identical    to   that   we    followed    in    dissecting 
the  frog. 


18.    Luckily  for  him,  he  was  acquitted  from  the  charge  of  ueckless 
driving. 


19.    I  calculate  to  make  up  my  missed  work  in  the  vacation. 


20.    He  is  planning  on  going  to  the  C.  S.  O.  dance. 
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21.    He  seldom  ever  goes  to  bingo  parties. 


22.    The  whole  family  were  sitting  on  the  stoop. 


23.    You  hadn't  ought  to  drop  math. 


24.    I  never  wear  gums  in  rainy  weather. 
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EXERCISE  30 

DICTION 

Find  the  illiterate  and  Vulgate  expressions  and  improprieties  in 
the  sentences  below  and  rewrite  the  sentences  in  respectable,  idio- 
matic English: 

1.    Irregardless  of  his  objections,  we  went  to  the  reunion. 


2.    He  couldn't  do  that  problem  nohow. 


3.    The  glass  bowl  fell  and  busted. 


4.    Leave  me  alone.     I'm  tired. 


5.    You're  nowheres  near  right. 


6.    Jim,  Harry,  and  myself  attended  the  class  reunion. 
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7.    Our  principal  suspicioned  us  of  playing  hookey. 


8.    That  dark-complected  girl  dresses  in  fine  taste. 


9.    Between  you  and  I,  I  don't  believe  it 


10.    Thomson,  the  banker,  suicide  before  the  crash  of  his  bank. 


11.    Just  like  a  dumb  freshman,  isn't  it? 


12.    The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  a  large  combine. 


13.  Orson  Welles  always  puts  on  a  swell  show. 
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14.    I  see  where  Macy's  have  a  big  sale  on  carpets. 


15.    I  can't  say  as  I'm  impressed  by  his  arguments. 


16.    Immediately  John  saw  her,  he  called  to  her. 


17.    Being  as  he  is  the  chairman,  I  think  we  should  follow  his  sug- 
gestions. 


18.    I  won't  join  the  dub  without  my  parents  consent. 


19.    Dick  said,  "I  never  could  do  math,  anyways!" 


20.    i^m  not  going  anyplace  right  now. 
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EXERCISE  31 

DICTION 

The  improprieties  in  this  exercise  consist  mainly  of  words  con- 
fused because  they  are  similar  in  sound,  or  spelling,  or  are  fairly 
close  in  meaning.  Make  each  sentence  respectable,  idiomatic 
English : 

1.    I  attained  a  position  as  lifeguard  at  Atlantic  City  last  summer. 


2.    She  shows  a  penetrating  observance  of  human  nature. 


3.    California  has  such  a  healthy  climate! 


4.    Professor  Samuels  delayed  our  semester  test  till  next  week. 


5.    James  is  such  a  credible  person  that  he  believes  anything  you 
tell  him. 


6.    This  specie  of  owl  is  very  rare. 
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7.    How  Harry  does  love  to  flout  a  loud  tie! 


8.    He  excepted  our  invitation  promptly. 


9.    The  Dodgers  are  liable  to  win  the  pennant  this  year. 


10.    I  was  aggravated  by  his  persistent  questioning. 


11.    His  influence  was  demonstrated  in  the  lives  of  all  who  knew  him. 


12.    Swimming  is  my  favorite  sport.     It's  so  enervating! 


13-    We  have  a  certain  amount  of  experiments  to  finish  each  week. 
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14.    He  promoted  high  standards  of  conduct  by  his  own  example. 


15.    Do  you  know  who  instigated  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company? 


16.    His  business  was  seriously  effected  by  the  depression. 


17.    John  is  continuously  making  mistakes  in  grammar. 


18.    "Why  don't  you  smoke  a  descent  cigarette?"  asked  Tom. 


19-    He  cast  a  glimpse  at  her  profile. 


20.    "Oh,  dear,  no,"  she  replied,  "I  have  no  allusions  about  college. 
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EXERCISE  32 

DICTION 

Almost  every  form  of  jargon  is  to  be  found  in  the  sentences  be- 
low. Change  the  wordy,  vague,  trite,  awkward,  pretentious  expres- 
sion to  clear,  concise  phrasing: 

1.    This  may  serve  to  explain  what  his  main  argument  was. 


2.    We   finally   arrived   at   the   site   where   the   grotesque   old   white 
house  was  situated. 


3.    Before  you  dip  your  garments  in  the  cleaning  fluid,  remove  all 
metal  buttons  or  ornaments  that  may  be  on  it. 


4.    I  had  a  simply  grand  vacation  in  Arizona ! 


5.    Everybody  had  a  keen  time  at  the  Westons'   party. 


6.    The  salesman  contacted  his  party  and  laid  his  proposition  before 
him. 
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7.    Ned's  father  is  one  of  our  leading  morticians. 


With  respect  to  your  statement  that  this  flood  of  letters  to 
Congress  is  the  result  of  a  bloc  effort,  I  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  you  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
artificial  pressure  at  all. 


9.    Henderson's  is  a  going  concern. 


10.    Of  all  the  literature  Swift  wrote,  Gulliver's  Travels  is  fullest  of 
his  bitter  indignation. 


11.  I  suppose  that  I  enjoyed  Arsenic  and  Old  Lace  so  much  because 
it  was  the  first  time  in  my  whole  life  that  I  had  been  privileged 
to  see  a  really  professional  performance  of  a  play. 


12.  His  whole  argumentation  was  based  upon  the  tiresome  repetition 
of  the  proposition  that  the  concentration  of  political  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  minority  inevitably  leads  to  political  cor- 
ruption— a  contention  indubitably  right  as  far  as  it  goes. 
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13.    She  is  a  nice  girl,  I  know,  for  one  can  have  a  splendid  time 
at  a  dance  with  her;  but  her  sister  is  really  gorgeous. 


14.    When   I    told   him   that   Jim   was   a   conscientious    objector,    he 
replied  that  he  had  not  realized  that  Jim  was  of  that  persuasion. 


15.  In  connection  with  this  course  in  first  aid,  let  me  say  that  you 
must  expect  to  work  hard  and  to  sacrifice  some  of  your  recrea- 
tions. 
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EXERCISE  33 
DICTION 

Change  the  informal,  colloquial  expression  to  formal  phrasing: 
1.    Harbison  was  raised  on  a  farm  in  Iowa. 


2.    Helen  enthused  over  the  latest  "Mr.   Fortune"  story. 


3.    It  was  mighty  hard  to  set  up  the  apparatus  for  that  experiment. 


4.    He  sort  of  likes  chemistry,  but  hasn't  decided  to  major  in  it. 


i 
5.    In  back  of  our  house  is  a  large  lot,  on  which  we  play  football.  5 


6.    You  are  safe  in  banking  on  his  promises. 


7.    Her  good  manners  are  genuine,  not  at  all  put  on. 
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8.    We'll  try  and  be  at  the  ticket  office  at  eight  sharp. 


9.    Burton's  Woods  is  lovely  in  autumn. 


10.    No  need  to  hurry — we  have  heaps  of  time. 


11.    Jim  sometimes  get  rattled  when  he  is  taking  a  test. 


12.    They  didn't  show  up  till  after  ten. 


13-    How  funny  Jim  is  about  studying — he  never  likes  to  prepare  his 
lessons  with  anyone  else! 


14.    We  went  to  a  picture  show  last  night. 
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15.    What  a  strange  contraption  this  can-opener  is! 


16.    If  only  Madge  had  a  little  more  gumption! 


17.    That  actor  faked  death  cleverly. 


18.    I'll  be  with  you  in  a  jiffy. 


19.    Let's   swap  cameras. 


20.    We  chipped  in  and  had  the  dishes  done  in  no  time. 


21.    The  play  fizzled  out  in  a  week. 


22.    Nell  is  gifted  with  the  gift  of  gab. 
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EXERCISE  34 

TRANSLATING  AMERICAN  INTO  BRITISH 

Using  H.  L.  Mencken's  American  Language,  1936  edition,  pp. 
233-243,  translate  the  italicized  American  words  or  phrases  into 
the  accepted  British  expressions: 

1.  The  janitor  of  an  apartment  house,  among  other  things,  is  sup- 
posed to  see  to  it  that  all  garbage  is  burnt  up  in  the  incinerator 
that  the  water  heater  is  kept  evenly  burning,  that  no  spigots  are 
leaking,  and  that  the  ash-cans  are  ready  for  the  three-times-a- 
week  call  for  trash  and  junk. 


2.    I  don't  mind  John's  going  to  bowling-alleys,  but  I  wish  he  did 
not  frequent  poolrooms. 


3.    Instead  of  mailing  my  letter  in  the  letter-box,  I  gave  it  to  the 
letter-carrier  to  mail. 


4.  There  are  various  sorts  of  stores  in  our  town:  chain  stores,  dry- 
goods  stores,  a  five -and -ten- cent  store,  several  drugstores,  some 
soft-drink  stands,  and  a  number  of  "diners,"  or  lunch  counters. 


5.    Mother  makes   delicious   cornbread,    biscuits,   and   cookies. 
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6.    Having  provided  himself  with  a  scratch  pad,  a  new  pen  point,  \ 

and   an   eraser,   Jim   was   ready  to   work  his   problems   in   trig-  \ 

onometry.  5 


7.    Use  the  elevator  to  take  the  baggage  to  the  third  floor. 


8.  Today  we  had  a  roast  of  beef,  peas,  and  rice  pudding  for  dinner. 
Yesterday  there  were  broiled  chops,  turnips,  salad,  and  pie.  On 
Friday  Mother  gave  us  a  porterhouse  steak,  string  beans,  corn- 
starch, and  ice  tea. 


10.    Is  Henry  studying  medicine  or  law? 


11.    Poor  Jim  is  in  the  hospital  for   an   appendicitis  operation;   he 
seems  to  have  a  capable  nurse. 
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with  syrup.  \ 
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12.    Do  you  prefer  suspenders  to  a  belt? 


13.  "Great  Scott,"  mourned  Harry;  "there  goes  one  of  my  shoe- 
strings, and  it's  my  last  paid!"  "That's  nothing!"  retorted  Helen. 
"I've  got  a  run  in  my  last  pair  of  sheer  stockings!" 


14.    Dad's  old  stem-winder  has  a  broken  crystal. 


15.    Congress  has  only  a  slim  chance  of  passing  this  omnibus  bill. 


16.    He  made  tracks  for  the  station,  his  derby  tipping  to  one  side  as 
he  ran. 


17.    Do  you  drive  to  work  or  use  the  streetcar? 


18.  "No,"  said  Mr.  Swift;  "I  want  no  more  of  your  tips  on  the 
market.  I'll  splurge  when  and  as  I  please!"  "So  you  intend 
to  go  it  blind,  do  you?"  asked  Morton. 
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19.    Monday  being  a  legal  holiday,   we   are  planning   to   go   to   the 
beach. 


20.  When  we  went  to  the  vaudeville  show,  we  had  to  wait  in  a  line 
for  tickets.  When  we  got  in,  the  lobby  was  crowded,  but  we 
soon  found  that  our  orchestra  seats  were  excellent. 


21.  In  England  I  learned  what  to  call  an  automobile,  a  battery,  a 
windshield,  gas,  a  muffler,  a  generator,  a  hood,  a  fender,  a  shock- 
absorber,  a  roadster,  a  sedan,  a  monkey-wrench,  and  /#&>  g^rfr. 


22.    C/rfxr  Drfj/  is  the  day  before  Commencement. 


23.    Shut  that  transom;  we've  got  to  drown  out  that  blaring  phono- 
graph! 


24.    "The  Sidewalks  of  New  York"  is  a  jolly  tune. 


25.    City  tow  will  be  still  higher  next  year. 
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Note  I:  What  would  the  American  college  student  do  at  Oxford, 
where  there  are  no  frats  to  be  rushed  for,  no  credits,  no  credit-points,  no 
semester-hours,  no  majors,  and  no  Commencement? 

Note  II:  That  "American"  is  making  its  way  in  England  may  be 
seen  from  these  expressions  found  in  the  speech  and  writing  of  noted 
Englishmen    (see  Mencken,  American  Language,  pp.   227-230)  : 

Galsworthy:  to  make  good,  cold  feet. 
G  L.  Dickinson:  nothing  doing. 
Archibald  Marshall:  the  limit. 
Quiller-Couch:  rubber  neck. 
Masefield:  to  cough  up 

W.  J.  Locke:  up  against  a  tough  proposition. 

Former  Premier  Baldwin:    backslider,   best-seller,  deliver  the  goods,   a 
party  dog-fight. 
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OUR  FLEXIBLE  LANGUAGE 

The  Fun  of  Words1 

Struck  by  the  notice,  "Iron  Sinks,"  in  a  shop  window,  a  wag  went  inside 
and  said  that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  "iron  sank." 

Alive  to  the  occasion,  the  smart  shopkeeper  retaliated:  "Yes,  and  time  flies, 
but  wine  vaults,  sulphur  springs,  jam  rolls,  grass  slopes,  music  stands,  Niagara 
falls,  moonlight  walks,  sheep  run,  Kent  hops,  and  holiday  trips,  scandal  spreads, 
standard  weights,  rubber  tires,  the  organ  stops,  and  wire  stays — " 

But  the  visitor  had  bolted;  collecting  his  thoughts,  he  returned  and  shouted, 
"Yes,  I  know,  and  marble  busts." 

A  FAMOUS  PASSAGE  DONE  INTO  JARGON 

Hamlet's  soliloquy — translated,  for  pedagogical  purposes,  into  jargon 
by  Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch : 

To  be,  or  the  contrary?  Whether  the  former  or  the  latter  be  preferable 
would  seem  to  admit  of  some  difference  of  opinion;  the  answer  in  the  present 
case  being  of  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  character  according  as  to  whether 
one  elects  on  the  one  hand  to  mentally  suffer  the  disfavor  of  fortune,  albeit  in 
an  extreme  degree,  or  on  the  other  to  boldly  envisage  adverse  conditions  in  the 
prospect  of  eventually  bringing  them  to  a  conclusion.  The  condition  of  sleep 
is  similar  to,  if  not  indistinguishable  from  that  of  death;  and  with  the  addition 
of  finality  the  former  might  be  considered  identical  with  the  latter:  so  that  in 
this  connection  it  might  be  argued  with  regard  to  sleep  that,  could  the  addition 
be  effected,  a  termination  would  be  put  to  the  endurance  of  a  multiplicity  of 
inconveniences,  not  to  mention  a  number  of  downright  evils  incidental  to  our 
fallen  humanity,  and  thus  a  consummation  achieved  of  a  most  gratifying 
nature.2 


1  From  Kalends,  The  Waverly  Press,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3  From  "On  Jargon,"  in  The  Art  of  Writing  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York). 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  INCALCULABLE  POWER  that  lies  in  the  effective  handling 
of  a  large  and  active  vocabulary  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
recognized  by  all  manner  of  men.  Primitive  peoples  had  and  still  have 
their  priest-physicians — the  men  who  know  the  magic-working  words. 
The  Greek  statesmen  were  great  orators,  skilled  in  all  the  devices  of 
rhetoric,  or  persuasive  speaking;  they  had  to  be  to  appeal  to  a  highly 
intelligent  and  well-educated  body  of  voters.  The  Greek  dramatists,  in 
the  great  outdoor  theaters,  wielded  a  tremendous  influence  upon 
Greek  social,  political,  and  religious  life.  The  Greek  philosophers  on 
their  "porches"  or  in  the  market  place  were  listened  to  with  admira- 
tion or  curiosity  or  fear,  but  always  with  respect,  as  we  know  from 
Plato's  reminiscences  of  Socrates.  The  Romans  cared  even  more  than  the 
Greeks,  if  that  were  possible,  for  the  magic  of  words,  and  had,  moreover, 
a  language  which  could  employ  that  magic  with  bewildering  subtlety  or 
hard-hitting  force.  Aristotle's  philosophy  and  rhetoric  dominated  medieval 
philosophy  and  education  so  completely  that  for  centuries  education  was 
mainly  a  matter  of  skillful  speaking  and  dialectic.  Today  the  power  of  a 
rich,  supple  vocabulary  is  generally  conceded.  The  statesman  and  the 
politician,  the  journalist  and  the  radio  commentator,  the  advertiser  and 
the  publicity  agent,  the  novelist  and  the  playwright,  and  even  the  "man 
in  the  street"  all  recognize  and  use  as  best  they  can  those  words  which 
will  most  quickly  and  surely  accomplish  their  purposes,  winning  their 
public  or  their  audience  to  their  views  and  often  for  their  profit.  The 
scientist  uses  words  soberly,  as  exactly  as  possible,  for  he  realizes  that  they 
may  easily  misrepresent  the  scientific  truths  he  wishes  to  express. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  new  sort  of  scientific  research  has 
been  conducted  with  infinite  care  and  patience — an  investigation  into 
words  to  determine  their  relative  difficulty  and  their  relative  usefulness 
for  the  average  person  and  for  special  vocational  needs.  Frequency  lists 
have  been  compiled;  vocabulary  tests  have  been  devised  to  determine 
the  relation  of  vocabulary  to  progress  in  learning  and  to  material  success 
in  life.  Vocabulary-building  is  indeed  "catching  on";  it  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  serious  hobby  with  the  stenographer,  the  bank  clerk,  the  housewife, 
the  middle-aged  physician.  We  sometimes  are  tempted  to  think  that  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  hobby  with  almost  everybody  but  the  college  student  and  the 
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college  teacher.  Unfair  as  it  may  seem  to  lay  any  blame  for  this  belated 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  serious  and  systematic  vocabulary-build- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  much-maligned  teacher,  there  is  this  modicum  of 
truth  in  it:  that  the  notion  has  seldom  been  attractively  presented  to  the 
student;  that  he  too  often  associates  it  with  tiresome  prohibitions  and 
dull  precepts;  or  that  it  has  been  recommended  to  him  as  a  virtue  which, 
without  any  suggested  specific  plan  for  his  self-enrichment,  he  may  some- 
how attain  for  himself.  The  other  grain  of  truth  in  the  charge  is  that, 
as  teachers,  we  plod  along  with  vocabularies  which  are  conventional, 
limited,  and  lacking  in  vividness — vocabularies  which  disclose  us  as 
rather  unimaginative  persons  with  narrow  interests.  Because  in  vocabulary 
we  are  usually  far  in  the  lead  of  the  average  freshman,  we  are  inclined 
to  look  down  somewhat  complacently  from  our  little  hills  of  knowledge 
upon  the  meager  vocabularies  of  our  students.  Whenever  we  do  so,  we 
don't  earn  our  salaries;  for  it  should  be  our  privilege  to  interest  those 
students  who  can  be  interested  in  the  fascinating  study  of  words,  and 
to  light  in  them  the  ambition  to  increase  their  language  tools  as  they 
increase  in  knowledge  and  in  experience  of  men,  things,  and  ideas. 

Why  Build  Vocabulary? 
Undoubtedly  one  reason  for  the  increased  popular  interest  in  vo- 
cabulary-building is  such  articles  as  Margaret  Broadley's  in  This  Week, 
the  magazine  supplement  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  for  No- 
vember 23,  1941.  This  article,  "How  Large  Is  Your  Vocabulary?"  com- 
ments upon  the  findings  of  Dr.  Johnson  O'Connor,  Director  of  the 
Human  Engineering  Laboratory  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  researchers  into  vocabulary.  A  series 
of  carefully  graded  tests  which  Dr.  O'Connor  for  some  years  has  admin- 
istered not  only  to  Stevens  students,  but  also  to  school  children,  college 
graduates,  business  and  professional  men  and  women,  has  led  him  to 
correlate  a  definite  relation  between  vocabulary  growth  and  success  both 
in  school  studies  and  in  one's  chosen  vocation.  If  life  is  really  to  begin 
for  one  at  forty,  Dr.  O'Connor  would  seem  to  say,  one  must  get  an 
early  start  in  vocabulary-building.  The  article  tells  the  story  of  a  dis- 
couraged man  of  fifty,  once  noted,  who  had  been  going  downhill  steadily 
in  earning  power  and  in  accomplishment,  and  came  to  Dr.  O'Connor's 
Laboratory  of  Human  Engineering  to  find  out  what  was  the  trouble  with 
him.  He  scored  high  in  all  the  aptitudes  required  for  his  former  brilliant 
success,  but  very  low  in  vocabulary.  When  Dr.  O'Connor,  not  knowing 
the  man,  examined  his  scores,  he  predicted  "He  will  be  a  brilliant  success 
up  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty;  solving  difficult  problems,  meeting 
difficult  situations,  but  at  forty  will  go  downhill  and  probably  after  fifty 
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never  will  be  heard  of  again."  Such  a  story  as  this,  read  by  thousands  of 
ambitious  young  men  and  women  who  have  perhaps  neglected  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  rich  word-hoard  in  college,  or  are  supplementing  a  business- 
school  education  by  evening-school  courses  at  a  university,  could  hardly 
fail  to  awaken  in  many  of  them  a  lively  interest  in  the  practical  worth 
to  them  of  a  good  vocabulary. 

Granted  that  Dr.  O'Connor's  correlation  of  success  in  life  and  vocabu- 
lary-growth is  at  least  partially  true,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  should  enlarge 
and  liberalize  the  meaning  of  the  word  success.  In  the  first  place,  one 
needs  to  grow  in  his  powers  of  expression  as  he  grows  in  knowledge  and 
experience;  in  the  second,  the  mere  effort  expended  in  achieving  a  rich, 
lively  vocabulary,  the  steady  purpose,  the  intelligent  planning  that  it 
calls  for,  are  in  themselves  highly  educative.  You,  the  student,  ought  to 
be  concerned  with  more  than  the  "bread-and-butter"  aim  and  end  of  a 
college  education;  you  should  care  also  for  studies  and  disciplines  and 
experiences  that  will  make  you  a  live,  interesting  human  being.  Not 
one  of  you,  we  are  sure,  means  to  become  a  successful  businessman  or 
engineer  or  physician — and  nothing  more;  all  of  you  will  make  friends 
and  acquaintances  with  whom  you  will  share  experiences  and  exchange 
opinions,  and  both  your  "success"  and  your  happiness  will,  in  large  part, 
depend  as  much  upon  your  personality  as  upon  your  efficiency  in  your 
chosen  vocation.  So  able  a  surgeon  as  Dr.  Hertzler,  the  author  of  The 
Horse-and-Buggy  Doctor,  is  a  "success"  not  only  because  he  is  finely 
trained  and  intelligent,  but  also  because  he  likes  and  gets  along  well  with 
all  sorts  of  people,  because  he  has  never  ceased  to  study  their  personality 
and  their  character  as  well  as  the  human  body.  Absurd  as  it  may  seem, 
we  suggest  that  you  imagine  yourself  a  man  or  a  woman  of  thirty-five 
or  forty,  and  put  these  questions  to  yourself:  "Is  my  mind  still  active 
and  curious?  Is  it  still  interesting  to  my  wife  (or  husband),  to  my  chil- 
dren, to  my  friends,  to  my  co-workers?  Do  I  enjoy,  not  only  my  work, 
but  the  whole  business  of  living,  and  do  I  pass  on  to  others  some  of  that 
enjoyment,  in  letters  and  in  conversation?  What  mental  and  spiritual 
resources  would  I  have  if  I  lost  my  job  or  my  savings?" 

If  you  ask  us  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  vocabulary-building,  we 
reply,  "Everything!"  For  the  possessor  of  a  rich  word-hoard  is  one  to  be 
envied,  or  better,  emulated.  The  fact  that  he  has  it  shows  that  he  has  an 
"experiencing  nature,"  and  means  also  that  life  can  never  be  dull  to  him. 
Two  of  the  present  writers,  while  teaching  in  a  little  denominational 
college  in  a  town  distinguished  for  its  smog,  its  dirt,  and  its  rather  un- 
pleasant puritanism,  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  a  cultivated  family. 
One  night  the  husband  threw  out  casually  in  conversation  a  definition  of 
the  educated  man  which  we  have  not  forgotten:  "An  educated  man  is 
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one  who  often  likes  to  stay  at  home  and  chat  with  his  wife."  Needless 
to  say,  his  wife  was  educated,  too.  We  have  spent  many  an  exhilarating 
hour  sitting  on  the  side-lines,  listening  to  the  friendly  battle  of  wits 
between  them,  and  occasionally  venturing  into  the  thick  of  the  combat. 
Both  had  a  quick  observation,  lively  memories,  logical  power,  wit,  and 
abundant  good  humor.  And  both  had  sparkling  vocabularies.  When  the 
depression  wiped  out  the  husband's  twelve-thousand-dollar  position,  the 
family  fell  upon  lean  years.  The  wife  did  her  own  cooking  and  washing 
and  cleaning;  the  rugs  and  draperies  and  furniture  grew  ever  shabbier. 
But  the  fun  did  not  stop.  Gallantly  the  two  made  the  best  of  bad  times, 
sent  their  daughter  to  college  on  N.Y.A.,  ate  less,  and  talked  more  bril- 
liantly than  ever.  In  other  words,  as  Stevenson  would  have  phrased  it,  they 
demonstrated  the  Theorem  of  the  Livableness  of  Life.  Their  vocabularies 
were  an  important  part  of  those  spiritual  resources  with  which  they  met 
a  crisis  in  their  lives.  We  tell  this  story  to  introduce  the  last  reason  for 
acquiring  an  active  vocabulary — for  the  sheer  fun  of  it!  For  to  possess 
and  use  a  rich  word-hoard  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pleasures  life  can 
offer,  keeping  one  mentally  alive  and  fit,  and  making  for  the  fuller  enjoy- 
ment of  both  work  and  play. 

Dictionary  Tools:   Rusty  or   Polished? 

You  are  indeed  fortunate  if  you  have  at  home  one  of  the  current 
unabridged  American  dictionaries  of  English:  Webster's  New  Inter- 
national Dictionary,  second  edition,  1934,  with  its  authoritative  spelling, 
its  careful,  conservative  definitions,  and  its  encyclopedic  articles;  or  the 
Standard  Dictionary,  which  includes  more  technical  words  than  Webster's, 
gives  phonetic  transcriptions  as  well  as  diacritical  markings  for  the 
pronunciation  of  words,  and  distinguishes  synonyms  carefully;  or  the 
New  Century  Dictionary,  in  two  volumes,  1938  edition;  or  the  Winston 
Simplified  Dictionary.  Sometimes  you  may  need  to  consult  the  historical 
dictionaries — the  great  Oxford,  or  New  English  Dictionary,  in  ten 
volumes,  which  traces  each  word  from  its  earliest  use  in  literature  up  to 
the  present  day,  or  the  Dictionary  of  American  English,  now  being  pub- 
lished, or  special  dictionaries  for  business,  law,  medical  terms.  All  the 
major  dictionary-makers  have  issued  helpful  abridged  editions,  of  which 
Webster's  Collegiate,  fifth  edition,  1936,  an  abridgment  of  the  big 
dictionary  of  1934,  is  probably  the  best  for  the  purposes  of  the  college 
student.  It  is  edited  by  scholars,  is  a  relatively  sure  guide  to  American 
usage  and  an  authority  on  American  spelling,  and  supplies  a  treatment 
of  synonyms  and  antonyms,  an  explanation  of  biographical,  geographical, 
and   literary  names,   and   encyclopedic   articles   with   illustrations.    Vest- 
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pocket  and  other  small  dictionaries,  usually  in  very  small  print  and  often 
mere  selections  from  older  "word-books,"  compiled  from  old-fashioned 
or  unauthoritative  sources,  are  not  likely  to  help  you  much.  Their  defini- 
tions are  often  skimpy,  with  words  denned  in  terms  of  themselves  or 
with  necessary  information  omitted,  and  they  are  occasionally  untrust- 
worthy. You  need  a  good  dictionary,  not  only  at  home,  but  on  your  own 
desk,  one  you  may  mark  according  to  your  plan  for  vocabulary-building; 
one  that  is  authentic,  up-to-date,  well  arranged,  and  comprehensive  enough 
for  ordinary  purposes.  Though  Webster's  Collegiate  is  by  no  means  the 
only  authoritative  abridged  dictionary,  it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
best;  we  have  therefore  made  it  the  basis  of  our  remarks  in  this  chapter. 

The  Dictionary:  A  Reporter,  Not  a  Dictator  of  Language 

A  dictionary,  though  an  indispensable  tool,  is  not  a  dictator  of  language: 
it  does  not  so  much  dictate  as  report  and  record  present-day  pronuncia- 
tion, spelling,  meanings,  and  grammar.  It  is  dependable,  however,  be- 
cause the  men  who  have  compiled  it  are  scholarly,  broadly  informed, 
methodical  in  their  habits  of  thought,  honest  and  open  to  the  winds  of 
tolerance  in  the  matters  of  changing  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  mean- 
ing. The  Merriam  Company  representative  who  visits  your  college  could 
tell  you  much  about  the  way  his  company  proceeds  in  preparing  a  revised 
edition  of  the  New  International.  A  considerable  force  of  well-educated 
men  travels  all  over  the  United  States,  listening  to  the  actual  speech  of 
persons  in  almost  every  walk  of  life,  making  it  their  business  to  study  the 
language  on  every  level  from  the  formal  to  dialect,  Vulgate,  and  slang. 
These  men  must  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  great  body  of  the  English 
and  American  literature  of  the  past,  but  also  with  a  great  deal  of  cur- 
rent writing;  for  only  thus  can  they  determine  what  shifts  of  meanings 
have  occurred  in  words,  what  foreign  words  have  been  naturalized,  what 
slang  terms  have  been  tentatively  or  definitely  accepted  as  "good  English," 
what  pronunciations  literate  speakers  prefer,  and  what  liberalizing 
tendencies  in  grammar  are  at  work.  What  they  report  is  the  state  of  our 
language  as  the  majority  of  literate  Americans  speak  and  write  it.  This 
record,  of  course,  is  bound  to  lag  behind  current  knowledge  and  usage. 
Valuable  words,  especially  those  describing  scientific  concepts  and  tech- 
nical achievements,  new  business  and  political  and  military  terms,  which 
have  appeared  within  the  past  decade  or  half-decade,  are  unrepresented. 
Though  the  editors  of  a  reputable  dictionary,  in  their  revised  edition,  try 
to  include  all  such  valuable  new  terms,  by  the  time  the  proofs  have  reached 
final  form,  the  dictionary  is  to  some  degree  already  outmoded.  But,  though 
a  dictionary  does  not  make  the  language  and  cannot  include  all  the  words 
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in  it,  it  can  identify  and  explain  thousands  of  words  not  in  our  vocabulary, 
and  so  be  of  incalculable  help  to  all  of  us. 

Forming   Right   Dictionary   Habits 

To  launch  yourself  in  your  part-time  career  of  vocabulary-architect, 
you  should  at  once  form  right  dictionary  habits,  accustoming  yourself  to 
the  format  of  your  dictionary,  and  using  every  mechanical  aid  it  supplies. 
You  should,  for  instance,  when  using  the  Collegiate,  use  the  thumb  index, 
know  the  meanings  of  the  column  headings  on  each  page,  and  learn  the 
significations  of  those  abbreviations  which  indicate  what  part  of  speech  a 
word  is,  its  derivation,  the  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  it  is  special, 
the  level  of  usage,  and  the  meaning  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The  column 
headings,  for  instance,  will  help  you  to  use  your  dictionary  expeditiously: 
they  indicate  respectively  the  first  word  of  the  left-hand  column  and  the 
last  word  of  the  right-hand  column  of  every  page.  Thus,  without  wasting 
time,  you  will  find  ambidextrous  on  page  33  of  the  Collegiate,  as  the 
column  headings  am — amble  show. 

You  will  also  eventually  speed  the  "looking-up"  process,  though  for 
a  time  you  must  "make  haste  slowly,"  if  you  read  everything  printed 
under  the  vocabulary-entry,  that  is,  the  head-word  and  every  symbol  and 
term  explaining  it.  The  boldface  spelling  of  a  word  with  two  acceptable 
spellings  is  the  preferred  American  form.  If  spelling  rules  help  you, 
you  will  find  them  in  your  Collegiate  on  pages  xx-xxi.  After  the  head- 
word, in  parentheses,  is  given  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  with  the 
preferred  one  first.  On  pages  vii-xix  there  is  a  Guide  to  Pronunciation, 
which  in  terms  of  voice  production  gives  the  variants  of  all  the  sounds 
that  are  so  imperfectly  represented  by  the  twenty-six  letters  of  our 
alphabet.  Here,  too,  the  typical  words  printed,  for  your  convenience,  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page  of  the  Collegiate  as  an  illustrative  guide  to  the 
meaning  of  the  diacritical  marks,  are  so  amplified  that  the  symbol  for 
every  sound  is  available.  If  you  consult  your  Webster,  you  may  be  com- 
forted to  discover  that  you  are  not  a  hopeless  "lowbrow"  if  you  pronounce 
nephew  with  an  f  instead  of  with  the  British  ^-sound.  Webster  will  save 
you  from  committing  the  "boner"  pronunciation  of  gaol  which  recently 
startled  listeners  to  the  usually  impeccable  "Information,  Please"  pro- 
gram. This  historical  British  spelling  for  jail  is  pronounced  jal;  ghetto  is 
pronounced  get  o,  the  gh  hard  as  g  in  go,  the  e  short  as  in  end.  the  o  long 
as  in  old.  These  diacritical  marks,  one  must  admit,  are  clumsy  as  compared 
with  the  more  accurate  phonetic  symbols;  but,  until  a  knowledge  of  the 
latter  becomes  so  general  that  the  public  demands  them,  the  dictionary- 
makers  will  not  go  to  the  enormous  expense  of  resetting  type  which  sup- 
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Apostle,  whose  name  is  attached  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
three  Epistles,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation,  b  (1)  The 
Gospel  of  John.     (2)  One  of  the  three  Epistles  of  John. 

John  Bull  (bool).  The  English  nation  personified;  the 
English  peopie;  also,  the,  or  a,  typical  Englishman. 

John  Doe  (do) .  Law.  The  fictitious  lessee  acting  as  plain- 
tiff in  the  common-law  action  of  ejectment.  Hence,  a  fic- 
titious name  for  a  party,  real  or  fictitious. 

JohnDo'ry  (do'rT;  70);  pi.  John  Dorys  (-rTz).  Also  John 
Do'ree  (-re).  [J  oh n  -j-  doree,  dory,  the  fish.]  A  marine 
fish  constituting  a  family  (Zeidae);  specif.,  a  common  yel- 
low to  olive  European  food  fish  (Zeus  faber),  or  an  allied 
Australian  fish  (.Zeus  australis) . 

John  Han'cock  (han'kok).  An  autograph  signature:  — 
from  the  legibility  of  the  handwriting  of  John  Hancock. 

john'ny-cake' (jon'i.kak'),rt.  [For  journey  cake.']  U.S. 
A  bread  made  of  Indian  meal,  flour,  eggs,  milk,  etc. 

John'ny-jump'-up',  n.  Also  Johnny  jumper.,  a  Any 
of  several  American  violets,  as  the  bird's-foot  violet,  b 
U.  S.   The  wild  pansy. 

John'son-ese'  (jon'sun-eV;  -es'),  n.  The  diction  or  liter- 
ary; style  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  or  one  formed  in  imitation 
of  it;  —  used  derogatorily  of  stilted  or  pompous  style. 

John-SO'ni-an  (jon-so'ni-an;  58),  adj.  Pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  or  his  style;  derogatorily, 
pompous;  inflated.  —  n.  A  follower  or  copier  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  John-so'ni-an-ism  ( Iz'm),  n. 

Iljoie'  de  vi'vre  (zhwa' de  ve'vr').  [F.]  Literally,  joy  in 
living;  hence,  zest;  keen  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  life. 

join  (join),  v.  t.  [OF.  joindre,  fr.  L.  jungere  to  yoke, 
join.]  1.  To  connect  physically;  to  unite;  to  fasten  or  put 
together;  to  couple.  2.  To  unite  in  association,  specif.,  in 
marriage;  to  associate  oneself  with;  as,  to  join  the  church. 
3.  To  combine  or  unite  in  time,  effort,  action,  considera- 
tion, or  other  immaterial  manner;  as,  to  join  prayers.  4. 
To  assemble  in  a  body  or  group;  as,  to  join  forces.  5.  To 
accept,  or  engage  in,  as  a  contest;  as,  to  join  battle.  6. 
Colloq.  To  be  adjacent  to;  adjoin.  7.  Geom.  To  connect 
by  a  line,  esp.  by  a  straight  line.  —  v.  i.  1.  To  come  to- 
gether so  as  to  be  connected;  to  unite;  to  form  a  union. 
2.  Now  Rare.  To  engage;  to  join  battle. 
Syri.  Join,,  combine,  unite,  consolidate,  amalgamate  agree  in 
denoting  the  association,  with  varying  decrees  of  closeness,  of  two  or 
more  objects.  Join  may  express  connection  of  any  degree  of  closeness. 
Combine,  rather  more  than  unite,  keeps  in  mind  the  elements  associ- 
ated ;  unite  lays  slightly  greater  emphasis  on  the  resulting  unity;  as,  the 
combined  forces  of  the  allies;  the  two  companies  united  in  one,  a  united 
family.  Consolidate  emphasizes  the  compactness  or  stability  arising 
from  the  association  of  the  parts;  amalgamate  emphasizes  the  close- 
ness of  their  union;  as,  to  consolidate  two  railroads;  an  amalgamation 
of  races.  —  Ant*  Separate,  sever,  disconnect,  part. 
join  the  colors.     To  join  a  service,  as  the  army  or  navy. 

—  n.     Act  of  joining;  place  or  point  of  junction, 
join'der  (join'der),  n.     [F.  joindre,  inf.  as,n.j     1.  Act  of 

joining;  a  conjunction.  2.  Law.  a  A  joining  of  parties  as 
plaintiffs  or  defendants  in  a  suit,  b  Acceptance  of  an  issue 
tendered,     c  A  joining  of  causes  of  action  or  defense. 

join'er  (join'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which  joins.  2. 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  construct  articles  by  joining 
pieces  of  wood;  a  mechanic  who  does  the  woodwork  (as 
doors,  stairs,  etc.)  necessary  for  the  finishing  of  buildings. 

join'er-y  (-i),  n.  Also  joiner  work.  Art  or  trade  of  a 
joiner;  the  work  of  a  joiner;  also,  things  made  by  a  joiner. 

joint  (joint),  n.  [OF.  joint,  jointe,  fr.  L.  junctus,  past 
part,  of  jungere,  junctum,  to  join.]  1.  The  part,  or  the 
arrangement  of  the  part,  where  two  bones  of  an  animal's 
body,  or  parts  of  an  invertebrate's  body,  are  joined,  esp.  so 
as  to  admit  of  motion;  hence,  a  part  in  a  plant  where 
branches  give  off.  2.  The  part  or  space  included  between 
two  articulations,  knots,  or  nodes.  3.  Specif.,  any  of  the 
large  pieces  of  meat  as  cut  for  roasting.  4.  The  place  or 
part  where  two  things  or  parts  are  joined  or  united;  junc- 
tion; as,  a  joint  in  a  pipe.  5.  Slang.  A  gathering  place; 
loosely,  any  establishment,  resort,  etc.  6  Geol.  A  frac- 
ture in  rock,  smaller  than  a  fault  and  not  accompanied  by 
dislocation. 

—  adj.  [OF.,  past  part,  of  joindre.]  1.  Joined;  com- 
bined; specif.,  Law,  of  the  lives  of  two  or  more  persons, 
united  in  time;  concurrent.  2.  Common  to  two  or  more; 
as:  a  Involving  the  united  activity  of  two  or  more,  b 
Shared  by,  or  affecting,  two  or  more;  specif.,  in  diplomacy, 
designating  an  action  or  expression  in  which  two  or  more 
governments  unite  (dist.  from  identic).  3.  United, 
joined,  or  sharing  with  another  or  with  others;  acting  to- 
gether; as,  joint  creditor;  joint  debtor.  4.  Pari.  Prac- 
tice. Of  or  pertaining  to  the  two  branches  of  a  legislative 
body;  as,  a  joint  committee. 

—  v.  t.  1.  To  unite  by  a  joint  or  joints;  to  fit  together.  2. 
To  separate  the  joints  of;  cut  up  into  joints,  as  meat.  3. 
To  provide  with  a  joint  or  joints;  to  articulate. 

joint  account.    Banking.  A  bank  deposit  account  owned 

jointly  by  two  or  more  persons. 
joint'ed  (join'ted;  -tid),  adj.     Having  joints. 
joint'er  (join'ter),  n.     1.  One  who  or  that  which  joints; 

esp.,  any  of  various  tools  used  in  making  joints.     2.  Agric. 

Mach.   A  triangular-shaped  edged  attachment  to  a  plow 

beam  for  covering  trash  in  plowing. 
joint'ly,  adv.     In  a  joint  manner;  together;  unitedly. 


Law.  A  woman  who  has  a 


Jointuress  (join'tres;  -trfs),  n. 
jointure. 

joint  Stock.  Stock  or  capital  held  in  company;  capital 
held  as  a  common  stock  or  fund. 

joint'-stock'  com'pa-ny.  Law.  A  company  or  associa- 
tion, consisting  of  a  number  of  individuals  organized  to  con- 
duct a  business  for  gain,  with  a  joint  stock,  the  shares 
owned  by  any  member  being  transferable  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  rest. 

join'ture  (join'tur),  n.  [OF.,  fr.  L.  junctura,  fr.  jungere 
to  join.]  1.  Obs.  A  joining;  union.  2.  Law.  The  joint 
tenancy  of  an  estate,  or  the  estate  so  held.  06s.,  except 
specif.:  Orig.,  an  estate  settled  on  a  wife  to  be  taken  by  her 
in  lieu  of  dower. 

joint'weed' (joint'wed'),n.  U.S.  An  American  polygona- 
ceous  herb  (Polygonella  articulata) ,  with  jointed,  almost 
leafless  stems,  and  spikelike  racemes  of  small  white  flowers. 

joint'worm'  (-wurm') ,  n.  The  larva  of  any  of  several  small 
chalcid    flies    (genus   Harmolita,    family    Eurytomidae), 

_  which  attack  the  stems  of  grain  and  cause  gall-like  swellings. 

joist  (joist),  n.  [OF.  giste,  fr.  L.  jacere  to  lie  ]  a  Any  of 
the  small  timbers  or  beams 
ranged  parallelwise  from  wall 
to  wall  in  a  building  to  support 
the  floor,  or  the  laths  or  furring 
strips  of  a  ceiling,  b  U.  S.  A 
stud  or  scantling  about  3  by  4 
inches  in  section. 

joke  (jok),  n.  [L.  jocus  joke, 
jest,  game.]  1.  Something 
said  or  done  to  excite  a  laugh;  ,  , 
something  .  witty  or  sportive,  F  Floor;  J'  J> J  Joists- 
jest;  witticism.  2.  Something  said  or  done  in  sport  and 
not  seriously.  3.  A  laughingstock;  as,  he  is  a  joke  — Syn. 
See  jest.  —  v.  i.  To  do  something  as  a  joke;  to  be  mere; 
to  jest.  —  v.  t.  To  make  merry  with;  to  rally;  banter;  as, 
to  joke  a  comrade.  —  Syn.  Sport,  rally,  banter.  —  jok'- 
i.lg-ly  (jok'ing-11),  adv. 

jok'er  (jok'er),  n.  1.  One  who  jokes;  a  jester.  2.  a  Po- 
litical Cant.  An  apparently  harmless  clanse  inserted  in  a 
legislative  bill  to  render  it  inoperative  or  uncertain  in  some 
respect  without  arousing  opposition  at  the  time  of  its  pas- 
sage, b  Hence,  an  unsuspected  clause  in  a  document,  or 
the  like,  which  in  effect  nullifies  or  greatly  alters  its  appar- 
ent terms.  3.  Card  Playing.  An  extra  card  now  usually 
made  to  accompany  the  regulation  pack.  When  used,  it 
has  special  privileges;  thus,  in  euchre  it  is  the  best  trump. 

jole  (jol).     Var.  of  jowl. 

jol'Ii-er  (jol'I-er),  n.     Colloq.  One  who  jollies,  flatters,  etc 

jol'li-fl-ca'tion  (jol'i-fl-ka'shim),  n._  [jolly  +  -fication.] 
Colloq.   A  merrymaking;  jovial  festivity. 

jol'li-fy  (jol'i-fl)  v.  t.  &  %.;  -fled  (-fid);  -fy'ing.  Colloq. 
To  make,  or  to  be,  jolly. 

jol'li-ty  (jol'i-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  1.  State  or  quality 
of  being  jolly;  gaiety.  2.  Brit.  A  festive  gathering.  — 
Syn.  Mirth,  joviality,  hilarity. 

jol'ly  (jol;i),  adj.;  jol'li-er  (-T-er);  jol'li-est.  [OF.  joli, 
jolif,  joyful,  merry.]  1.  Full  of  spirits;  joyful.  2.  Full 
of  life  and  mirth;  jovial;  merry.  3.  Expressing  or  inspir- 
ing mirth.  4.  Colloq.  Splendid;  pleasant;  also,  large; 
strong.  —  Syn.  See  JOCULAR.  —  jol'li-ly,  adv.  —  jol'li- 
ncss,  n. 

jol'ly,  n.;  pi.  jollies  (-Tz).  1.  Brit.  Sailors'  Slang.  A 
marine.  2.  Colloq.  Something  said  or  done  to  keep  a  per- 
son or  people  in  good  humor  or  quiet.  3.  Slang,  Eng.  A 
social  meeting  for  mirth  and  good  cheer.  —  v.  t.;  jol'- 
lied  (-id);  Jol'ly-ing.  Colloq.  To  encourage  to  feel 
pleasant  or  cheerful;  —  often  implying  a  bantering  spirit; 
hence,  to  poke  fun  at;  rally.    — v.i.  1.  To  be  or  act  jolly. 

2.  Colloq.  To  jolly  a  person  or  people. 

jolly  boat.  Naut.  A  boat  of  medium  size  belonging  to  a 
ship,  used  for  general  rough  or  small  work. 

jolt  (jolt),  v.  i.  &  t.  To  shake  with  short,  abrupt  risings 
and  fallings,  as  a  carriage  moving  on  rough  ground;  to  jar. 
—  n.  A  butt,  knock,  or  blow;  a  sudden  shock  or  jerk;  in 
boxing,  a  jarring  blow.  —  jolt'er,  n. 

Jo'nah  (jo'nd),  n.  [Heb.  Yonah,  lit.,  dove.]  1.  Bib.  A 
Hebrew  prophet,  who,  during  a  tempest  sent  by  God  be- 
cause of  his  disobedience,  was  cast  overboard  from  his  ship, 
swallowed  by  a  great  fish,  and  remained  in  its 
belly  three  days  before  being  cast  out.  2.  The 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  that  tells  his  story- 

3.  One  who  brings  ill  luck. 
Jon'a-than   (jon'a-than),   n.       [Heb.  Yona- 

than.]    Bib.  Son  of  Saul,  and  friend  of  David. 

Jon'a-than,  n.  Hort.  A  late  autumn  variety 
of  red  apple. 

jon'gleur'  (zhoN'glur';  jong'gler),  n.  [F.  See 
juggler.]  In  medieval  France  and  Norman 
England,  an  itinerant  minstrel  who  recited 
or  sang  by  way  of  entertainment,  as  at  courts. 

jon'quil    (jong'kwil;   jon'-;    still    by   some, 
jung'kwil),  n.      [F.  jonquille,  fr.  Sp.  jun- 
quillo  jonquil,  reed,  dim.  oijunco  a  rush,  fr. 
L.  juncus.]      A  bulbous  plant  (Narcissus  T        m     ,]•, 
jonquilla)  of  southern  Europe  and  Algeria,  Joncl™  •    t75> 
with  long,  rushlike  leaves,  and  yellow  or  white,  single  or 


ale,    chaotic,    care,    add,    account,    arm,    ask,    sofd;   eve,    h§re   (27),    event,    end,    silent,   maker;    Ice,    ill, 
charity;    old,   obey,   6rb,   odd,  soft,  connect;   food,  foot;   out,  oil;   cube,   unite,   urn,   up,   circus,   menu; 
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plying  such  transcriptions  involves.  The  main  stress,  or  word-accent,  is 
shown  in  your  Collegiate  by  a  heavy  accent  mark;  the  secondary  stress, 
by  a  lighter  accent;  if  the  word  has  three  accents,  the  former  mark  is 
doubled,  as  in  gas'-tro-en'  ter-i"  tis.  It  is  worth  your  while  to  notice 
how  the  accent  of  a  word  shifts  as  it  changes  from  one  part  of  speech 
to  another:  im' -press  is  a  noun,  im-press'  a  transitive  verb.  The  centered 
period  between  syllables  not  already  separated  by  accent  marks  indicates 
the  point  at  which  the  word  is  best  divided  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  typed, 
written,  or  printed  matter;  it  affords  help  in  the  extremely  difficult 
business  of  syllabification. 

Your  dictionary  also  gives  useful  grammatical  information,  indicating 
what  part  of  speech  a  word  is,  even  before  it  proceeds  to  define  it,  the 
plurals  of  nouns,  the  principal  parts  of  verbs,  and  the  comparative  and 
superlative  forms  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  if  in  any  way  irregular.  Ran, 
for  instance  like  all  irregular  forms,  is  printed  in  small  capitals;  so  are 
oases;  courts-martial;  cup-FULs;  broke,  broken;  well,  better, 
best.  In  particular,  you  should  not  neglect  the  modestly  small  abbrevia- 
tions v.i.  and  v.t,  for  the  intransitive  verb  may  vary  widely  in  its  meanings 
from  the  derived  transitive  verb. 

Getting  the  Word  Right  the  First  Time 

All  this  is  the  sort  of  information  over  which  the  reader  all  too  often 
impatiently  hurdles.  But  it  is  important  to  get  your  word  right  the  first 
time,  to  get  no  wrong  mental  picture  of  its  spelling  or  pronunciation. 
If  you  have  trouble  with  "liaison  officer,"  you  should  write  it  out  on  a 
card,  with  its  syllables  far  apart,  and  marked  with  diacritical  marks  or 
phonetic  symbols;  if  you  wish  to  pronounce  it  in  the  French  fashion,  be 
sure  to  accent  it  on  the  last  syllable  with  a  hint  of  a  nasal;  take  a  good  look 
also  at  liege  and  littoral  and  malleable;  remember  that  reticent  and  ex- 
quisite are  accented  on  the  first  syllable.  Boring  as  our  insistence  upon 
these  points  must  be  to  students  of  careful  habits,  it  seems  necessary  be- 
cause we  know  how  ephemeral  a  dictionary  impression  may  be,  how 
easily  a  bad  habit  in  spelling  or  pronunciation  is  formed  and  with  what 
effort  it  is  eradicated. 

The  next  piece  of  information,  the  ancestry,  or  derivation,  of  the  word, 
will  not  mean  all  it  should  to  you  unless  you  first  refer  to  pages  xxv-xxvi 
of  your  Collegiate,  on  the  abbreviations  used  in  this  dictionary.  You 
should  be  able  to  interpret  unhesitatingly  Skr.  as  meaning  Sanskrit,  and 
OF  as  meaning  Old  French.  And  while  you  are  looking  at  these  intro- 
ductory pages,  you  may  absorb  useful  information  as  to  the  branch  of 
knowledge,  the  profession,  the  country  to  which  a  term  is  peculiar:  ch. 
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means  chapter,  Ch.,  church,  Chem.,  chemistry,  Coll.,  college,  but  colloq. 
means  colloquial  or  colloquially.  You  can  pick  up  much  fascinating  word- 
history  by  the  way  as  you  scan  the  short  etymologies  given  in  your  Col- 
legiate; you  are  giving  yourself  an  elementary  course  in  the  history  of  the 
English  language,  and  may  catch  an  ardent  enthusiasm  for  words  as  you 
look  up  the  derivations  of  shibboleth,  tawdry,  boycott,  carouse,  salary, 
meander,  arnbition,  and  candidate.  If  you  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  basic 
meaning  of  the  most  common  Latin  and  Greek  stems  and  affixes,  you 
can  build  up  families  of  words  with  them,  or  apply  them  when  you  meet 
a  brand-new  word  which  uses  one  or  more  of  them.  We  supply  exercises 
on  such  stems,  the  mit-miss,  the  due-duct,  and  the  cip,-ceive-capt 
groups,  for  instance;  these  exercises  are,  however,  the  merest  beginnings 
of  systematic  vocabulary-building.  You  will  enjoy  the  Greek  element  in 
our  language  if  you  learn  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  will  also  prove  a 
valuable  and  permanent  acquisition,  particularly  if  you  are  a  science 
"major." 

Using  Definitions 

The  definitions  of  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words  or  of  unusual  uses 
of  familiar  ones  seem,  of  course,  to  the  general  reader  the  dictionary's 
main  function.  These  are  of  several  sorts:  first,  a  single  word  or  phrase, 
a  cross-reference  to  another  head- word;  second,  an  encyclopedic  article, 
describing  a  thing  and  giving  a  pictorial  illustration  or  a  diagram  to  clarify 
its  meaning  and  uses;  and  third,  and  more  commonly,  a  logical  definition 
consisting  of  a  statement  of  the  genus,  or  class  to  which  the  object  be- 
longs, and  of  the  differentia,  or  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from 
other  members  of  that  class.  The  first  sort  is  seen  in  the  partial  definition 
of  great  calorie:  "Physics.  See  Calorie  b";  or  of  Gray's  Inn:  "See  Inn  of 
Court."  The  second,  fairly  numerous,  is  found  in  definitions  of  birds, 
insects,  fishes,  plants,  architectural  and  musical  and  military  terms,  ma- 
chines of  many  sorts,  common  tools,  and  the  like.  If  you  look  up  groined 
vault,  arquebus,  grayling,  poppyhead,  larkspur,  knot,  or  magneto  in  the 
Collegiate,  you  will  find  the  accompanying  article,  abridged  from  the 
New  International  Dictionary,  enriched  by  an  illustration  or  diagram. 
The  third  type  of  definition  we  find  in  the  explanation  of  such  terms  as 
holding  company,  hormone,  ideogram,  Inca,  intaglio.  The  last  is  defined 
as  an  engraving  (its  genus),  an  incised  figure  (the  genus  made  more 
specific)  or  design  in  stone  or  the  like  (the  differentia) ,  depressed  below 
the  surface  of  the  material  so  that  an  impression  from  it  yields  an  image 
in  relief  (the  decisive  differentia) .  Under  one  vocabulary-entry  you  will 
often  find  many  meanings,  so  that  you  must  ask  yourself  which  fits  best 
into  your  context.  Here  a  knowledge  of  the  abbreviations  indicating  special 
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fields  of  knowledge  and  occupations  will  help  you  to  eliminate  meanings 
you  do  not  need:  Naut.  for  nautical,  and  Med.  for  Medicine,  usually  in- 
dicate highly  specialized  meanings  which  you  do  not  find  in  general 
reading.  But  you  often  need  to  take  into  account  these  special  meanings, 
too:  irritability  as  used  of  the  amoeba  in  your  biology  text,  for  instance, 
refers  to  the  property  of  its  protoplasm  by  which  it  reacts  to  environ- 
mental changes  and  stimuli  in  movements,  by  taking  in  food,  by  excre- 
tion, and  by  division.  In  chemistry,  to  isolate  a  substance  means  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  compound  of  which  it  is  a  part;  in  medicine,  to  place  a 
person  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  in  a  separate  building  or 
ward.  The  noun  tone  has  different  meanings  in  linguistics,  acoustics, 
music,  medicine,  and  painting;  in  photography,  the  transitive  verb  tone 
means  to  change  the  normal  silver  image  of  a  print  to  a  colored  image. 
You  will  find  the  noun  transfer  with  meanings  special  to  law  and  electric 
railways,  but  not  in  its  psychological  and  pedagogical  meaning.  Context, 
the  use  of  cross-references  and  synonyms,  and  your  own  intelligence  will 
usually  give  the  specific  meaning  you  need. 

Using  Cross-References 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  cross-references 
and  synonyms  which  your  Collegiate  can  give  you.  The  general  reader 
who  comes  across  the  terms  dominant  and  recessive  characters,  will,  under 
dominant,  find  a  helpful  cross-reference  to  Mendel's  law;  the  musical 
amateur  will  find  information  on  the  technical  use  of  this  term  in  har- 
mony. If  you  are  undecided  whether  to  say  an  idea  is  of  dominant  or 
paramount  importance,  after  studying  the  synonym  group  dominant, 
predominant,  paramount,  preponderating,  you  will  probably  fix  upon 
paramount.  The  dictionary  will  give  you  the  distinction  between  such 
frequently  confused  words  as  inability  and  disability,  and  will  reveal  the 
pleasant  connotations  in  the  homely  word  work,  which  implies  a  task 
achieved  to  one's  satisfaction,  and  the  unpleasant  ones  in  the  word  labor, 
which  connotes  effort  without  a  resulting  sense  of  achievement,  and  often 
under  duress.  Even  books  of  synonyms  are  often  not  as  helpful  as  the 
dictionary  because,  in  the  latter,  the  definitions  are  practical,  all  the  terms 
discriminated  are  fairly  close  in  meaning,  and  their  interrelations  are  con- 
stantly kept  in  view.  The  dictionary  also  supplies  many  of  the  phrasal 
idioms  of  which  we  have  earlier  spoken,  homely,  useful  forms  with  make, 
go,  take,  jail,  look;  with  head  and  heart  and  hand,  as  well  as  compounds 
formed  with  such  words  as  head-,  foot-,  tail-,  and  the  derivatives  of  the 
valuable  Latin  and  Greek  stems  and  affixes. 
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Miscellaneous  Information  in  the  "Collegiate" 

In  the  appendixes  to  your  Collegiate  lurk  all  sorts  of  interesting  in- 
formation. There  is  a  table  of  the  abbreviations  used  in  writing  and  print- 
ing; one  of  arbitrary  (or  fixed)  signs  and  symbols  used  in  mathematics, 
the  physical  sciences,  music,  finance,  and  commerce;  a  pronouncing 
gazetteer  of  over  six  thousand  names  of  places;  a  helpful  biographical 
dictionary;  a  list  of  the  most  common  Christian  names,  with  their  mean- 
ings; a  list  of  foreign  words,  which  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  consult;  a 
vocabulary  of  rhymes  which  may  help  you  to  get  a  bit  of  verse  into  the 
college  weekly  or  literary  magazine;  short  and  sensible  rules  for  punc- 
tuation; a  list  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
and  a  valuable,  highly  concentrated,  and  fully  authoritative  appendix  on 
the  preparation  of  copy  for  the  press  and  on  proofreading.  All  in  all, 
there  is  almost  no  possibility  of  your  exhausting  the  resources  of  your 
Collegiate;  it  is  an  indispensable  tool,  as  necessary  for  your  other  courses  as 
for  English  composition,  and  lacking  any  substitute. 

Fine  Shades  of  Meaning;  Synonyms 

Always  bearing  in  mind  that  your  aim  in  writing  is  to  communicate 
your  ideas  and  impressions,  you  should  often  ask  yourself,  "Have  I 
used  any  loose,  inexact  phrase,  any  weak,  ambiguous  words?  Are  my 
words  so  clear  and  precise  that  the  reader  cannot  possibly  misunder- 
stand my  meaning?"  Our  language  is  so  rich  in  synonyms  that,  with 
care,  one  may  express  the  nicest  distinctions,  the  finest  shades  of  mean- 
ing. A  synonym  is  almost  never  a  substitute  word,  freely  interchangeable 
with  several  others;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  word  of  slightly  different 
meaning,  with  a  different  connotation:  of  a  pair  of  synonyms  one  may 
be  used  in  one  part  of  our  country  but  be  less  familiar  in  another  locality, 
or  may  appeal  to  a  specific  group  of  readers  more  instantly  than  to  others. 
A  timbevman  and  a  lumberman,  for  instance,  are  the  same,  but  the  latter 
term  is  more  widely  known  and  therefore  preferable;  a  rowdy  is  more 
easily  recognized  than  a  rough.  Certain  words  have  no  synonyms,  par- 
ticularly those  which  refer  to  objects,  places,  and  customs  peculiar  to  one 
part  of  our  country.  For  example,  a  mesa  is  not  a  tableland  or  a  plain,  but 
a  steeply  sloping  rocky  hill  quite  flat  on  the  top;  there  are  half  a  dozen 
names  for  earthworm  and  the  wintergreen  plant,  but  no  adequate  synonym 
for  papaya,  Gila  monster,  rodeo. 

The  student  who  becomes  interested  in  synonyms  improves  almost  at 
once  in  style.  Their  study,  fascinating  in  itself,  stimulates  the  student's 
curiosity  about  words,  sensitizes  him  to  their  delicate  tints  and  to  their 
power  to  convey  almost  any  shade  of  meaning,  and  makes  him  eager  to 
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employ  these  and  proud  of  even  the  smallest  achievement  in  added  nicety 
and  precision.  The  study  of  synonyms  strengthens  the  texture  of  thought 
even  as  it  adds  ever  new  colors  and  gloss  to  its  surface.  This  is  perhaps 
because  the  very  effort  to  use  them  calls  the  writer's  attention  to  the 
essentials  of  effective  writing.  To  use  them  one  must  ask  himself,  "Is  this 
the  word  that  is  suitable  to  my  subject,  to  the  occasion,  and  to  my  reader's 
knowledge,  tastes,  and  probable  attitude  toward  he  subject?"  Fitness  in 
diction  also  implies  a  recognition  of  one's  own  relation  to  the  reader.  The 
authority  on  a  given  subject  may  assert  a  fact  or  an  opinion  more  positively 
than  the  tyro:  he  may  omit  the  may  and  might  when  he  predicates.  A  uni- 
versity may  confer  an  honorary  degree  upon  some  person  already  notable 
in  some  field  of  human  endeavor;  we  can  only  confer  small  favors  upon 
our  friends.  In  a  theme  upon  the  engineering  feats  of  ants,  you  should 
not  contemplate,  but  observe  them  with  eager  interest;  in  a  letter  of  ap- 
plication for  a  part-time  position  as  clerk  in  a  department  store,  you 
should  not  inform  your  prospective  employer  that  you  quit  your  last 
clerking  job  because  on  Saturdays  and  holidays  you  couldn't  quit  work 
till  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

Suppose  you,  as  a  New  Yorker,  are,  with  thousands  of  other  New 
Yorkers,  inconvenienced  by  a  bus-drivers'  strike.  Your  father  has  used  the 
family  car  to  go  to  his  work  in  the  Bronx;  are  you  compelled  or  obliged 
to  walk  to  college?  Is  every  qualified  practitioner  of  medicine  of  necessity 
a  competent  physician?  Would  it  be  correct  as  well  as  kind  to  comply  with 
a  reasonable  request  of  your  mother's?  Would  you  submit  to  fingerprinting 
for  the  purpose  of  identification  in  case  of  amnesia  or  accident?  Is  it  cor- 
rect to  say  that  a  milk  bottle  both  holds  and  contains  a  quart  of  milk? 
Why  is  intellectual  curiosity  an  admirable  quality,  but  inquisitiveness  sur- 
rounded by  a  fringe  of  unpleasant  associations?  Is  a  brave  man  the 
same  as  a  courageous  one?  Is  a  house  always  a  residence,  and  what  makes 
it  a  home?  Why  is  a  basket  empty,  a  seat  or  a  stare  vacant,  and  a  stupid 
person  devoid  of  intelligence?  Is  a  drove  of  cattle  in  any  way  preferable 
to  a  herd,  a  drove  of  sheep  to  a  flock;  and  what  are  the  exactly  descrip- 
tive terms  for  a  group  of  quail,  mackerel,  bees?  An  instructor  may  be 
dissatisfied  with  a  student's  work  and  displeased  with  his  careless,  in- 
attentive attitude  toward  it;  the  student,  however  dissatisfied  with  his 
grades,  is  not  in  a  position  to  be  either  dissatisfied  or  displeased  with  his 
instructor.  Why  call  iron  durable,  a  position  permanent,  and  a  friend- 
ship lasting? 

Your  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary,  supplemented  by  a  book  of 
synonyms,  will  give  you  the  answer  to  all  such  questions  and  will  quicken 
your  appreciation  of  the  fine  shades  of  meaning  in  many  of  our  most 
familiar  words.    It  is   worth  your  while  to   discriminate   between   such 
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similar  terms  as  occur  in  the  pairs  continual  and  continuous,  less  and  lesser, 
amount  and  number,  extent  and  degree,  liable  and  likely.  In  one  of  his 
famous  Readers,  Alexander  Woollcott,  in  praising  Somerset  Maugham's 
Cakes  and  Ale,  cavils  at  his  confusion  of  imply  and  infer.  Maugham, 
whose  English  is  usually  clear,  vivid,  and  exact,  should  not  have  given 
occasion  to  his  critic.  We  infer  from  evidence,  we  imply,  or  "fold  into" 
our  words,  a  not  fully  expressed  meaning  which  our  tones  and  gestures 
and  manner  and  whole  personality  support. 

In  addition  to  such  excellent  synonym-books  as  Crabb's  English  Sy- 
nonyms (re-edited  in  1927),  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 
Phrases  (in  the  enlarged  edition  of  1938),  valuable  despite  its  difficult 
system  of  arrangement  based  on  the  psychological  principle  of  associa- 
tion, and  Fernald's  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepositions 
(1914),  you  will  find  it  worth  your  while  to  dip' into  the  more  readable 
books  on  English  usage  and  on  the  history  of  English  words.  Of  the 
former,  H.  W.  Fowler's  Concise  Dictionary  of  Modern  English  is  easily 
the  arbiter  in  nice  points  of  taste,  though  there  are  other  helpful  books. 
Of  the  latter,  for  pleasure  as  much  as  for  profit,  you  should  dip  into 
Kittredge's  Words  and  Their  Ways  in  English  Speech,  Jespersen's  Growth 
and  Structure  of  the  English  Language  (which,  in  many  colleges,  is  re- 
quired reading  for  freshmen),  Krapp's  The  English  Language  in  America, 
Mencken's  massive  work,  The  American  Language,  McKnight's  English 
Words  and  Their  Backgrounds  and  Modern  English  in  the  Making, 
Weekley's  The  Romance  of  Words,  Bloomfield's  Language  (especially 
fascinating  in  its  treatment  of  dialects  and  language  changes),  and  Ken- 
nedy's Current  English  Usage.  The  latter  is  a  valuable  deskbook,  but  all 
those  we  have  mentioned  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  highly  composite 
nature  of  our  language,  the  special  contribution  each  element  brings  to 
it,  and  the  freakish,  often  absorbingly  interesting  changes  which  words 
undergo. 

Expanding  Word  Riches 

It  is  also  worth  your  while  to  cultivate  an  interest  in  the  ways  in  which 
the  English  vocabulary  has  grown,  in  which,  when  faced  by  the  need  for 
a  new  word  to  stand  for  a  new  object,  process,  idea,  our  ancestors  have 
met  that  need.  They  have,  first,  made  the  old  words  do  the  work,  by 
shifting  or  extending  their  meaning,  and  by  combining  two  or  more 
words.  Second,  they  have  boldly  coined  new  words,  by  adapting  words 
already  in  use,  by  enormous  borrowings  from  foreign  languages,  and  by 
making  up  new  words  out  of  certain  sound-combinations  or  out  of  exist- 
ing elements — true  coinages.  The  process  of  "semantic  shift"  by  which 
words  change,  extend  or  radiate,  or  concatenate  their  meanings,   is  in- 
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exhaustibly  fascinating,  as  you  know  if  you  have  already  leafed  through 
McKnight.  The  change  of  meaning  may  be  due  to  some  similarity  be- 
tween the  old  object  or  concept  and  the  new  one,  or  to  some  association 
which  has  been  established  between  them.  Though  it  may  occur  suddenly 
and  remain  unchanged,  far  more  often  the  word  keeps  expanding,  radiat- 
ing out  in  meanings  like  spokes  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  or  progressing 
in  thought  links,  each  new  word  and  concept  connecting  fairly  closely 
with  that  immediately  preceding,  but  the  last  link  far  removed  from  the 
first  in  the  chain,  in  a  process  called  concatenation.  Words  are  always 
ascending  or  descending  in  meaning,  parts  of  speech  keep  interchanging, 
and  often  a  particular  term  is  applied  to  a  general,  a  general  to  a  once 
specific  word. 

Though  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  fully  these  freakish  and  ab- 
sorbingly interesting  semantic  shifts,  we  cannot  resist  giving  you  a  few 
examples  of  several  kinds.  The  shift  from  the  particular  object  to  a  gen- 
eral term  for  many  sorts  of  objects  is  seen  in  the  word  pipe,  originally 
a  tubular  musical  instrument,  now  any  kind  of  tube;  if  you  look  it  up  in 
an  unabridged  dictionary,  you  will  see  how  varied  this  indispensable  word 
is  in  its  uses,  none  of  which  would  be  available  had  its  meaning  not  been 
generalized.  This  sort  of  shift  occurs  when  a  word  associated  with  physical 
features  or  actions  is  transferred  to  abstract  mental  processes:  a  season 
was  originally  a  sowing  (hence  a  time  for  sowing  grain) ;  character  was 
originally  a  mark,  or  stamp;  tease  came  from  the  word  meaning  to  pull 
at  and  disentangle  strands  of  wool;  capital  was  once  simply  cattle;  zest 
meant  originally  lemon  peel;  style  was  a  pointed  instrument  for  drawing 
or  writing;  mammoth  was  a  huge  animal;  board  and  front  have  a  whole 
series  of  tropes,  or  figures  of  speech  behind  them;  front  originally  meant 
simply  forehead;  plant,  the  sole  of  the  foot  (perhaps  of  the  sower  of 
grain);  a  fathom  was  an  embrace,  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  one  out- 
stretched arm  to  that  of  the  other;  a  scene  was  a  tent  in  which  the  Greek 
actors  dressed. 

The  much  rarer  change  from  the  general  to  the  particular  term  is  seen 
in  period,  originally  a  circuit.  There  are  "faded  metaphors"  as  Richter 
calls  them,  or  "fossil  poetry,"  according  to  Emerson,  in  such  a  word  as 
seminary,  a  seedplot;  reversing  the  process,  we  call  part  of  a  greenhouse 
a  nursery!  Almost  all  flower  names  are  "fossil  poetry";  daisy  comes  from 
an  old  English  word  that  means  the  eye  of  day;  pansy,  from  Fr. 
pensee,  for  thought  or  remembrance;  aster,  from  the  Greek,  a  star;  tulip, 
from  a  Turkish  word  which  later  came  into  the  language  as  turban.  Some- 
times the  changed  meaning  of  a  word  indicates  a  complete  change  of 
culture:  ethical,  from  Greek  ethos,  and  moral,  from  Latin  mos,  moris, 
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originally  referred  to  accepted,  customary  ways  of  action.  Sometimes  the 
word  has  gained  its  present  meaning  from  association,  as  has  lap,  from 
the  "lower  part  of  a  coat,"  now  "that  part  of  the  body  covered  by  the 
coat  when  one  is  seated."  Sometimes  there  is  a  change  from  one  part  of 
speech  to  another  (a  process  that  goes  on  all  the  time)  as  in  sense,  origin- 
ally a  noun,  now  used  also  as  a  verb,  or  in  the  noun  urge  from  the  verb, 
the  noun  meet  from  the  verb;  or  a  change  in  syntax  may  have  occurred, 
as  in  house  to  let,  meaning  to  be  rented.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
shifts  is  the  process  of  elevation  or  degeneration:  prestige  comes  from  a 
French  word  that  means  magic,  itself  descended  from  the  Latin  prae- 
stringere,  to  bind  before,  or  blindfold;  boudoir  originally  meant  a  sulk- 
ing-room;  fame  was  once  only  common  talk,  report,  as  it  still  is  in 
Chaucer;  ambition  was  originally  a  going  about  to  seek  votes.  Degenera- 
tion is  much  more  common:  silly  in  Old  English  meant  blessed,  innocent, 
a  cognate  of  German  selig  (as  in  "The  Ancient  Mariner");  a  knave  was 
a  boy  (as  in  "knave  of  hearts") ;  a  fellow  was  a  partner  (as  in  university 
parlance) ;  a  minion,  a  favorite  or  darling;  specious,  beautiful;  a  churl,  a 
freeman;  a  villain,  a  peasant  or  countryman. 

Concatenation  is  seen  in  the  evolution  of  the  word  nice,  from  Latin 
nescius,  ''ignorant"  [1];  French  nice,  "foolish"  [2];  English  nice, 
"fastidious"  [3]  foolishly  fastidious  [4];  precise  [5];  the  loose  col- 
loquial meaning  of  attractive,  pleasant  [6].  Concatenation  gives  us  a 
large  series  of  tropes  for  the  word  board,  though  these  by  no  means  ex- 
haust its  meanings: 

(1)  OE.  a  piece  of  timber 

(2)  on  the  boards — platform 

(3)  an  extended  surface  of  wood — chess  board 

(4)  a  surface,  not  necessarily  of  wood;  a  backgammon  board  is  the 

interior  of  a  frame  or  box,  not  a  simple  flat  surface 

(5)  flat  fabric  of  material  other  than  wood — paste   boards — covers 

for  books 

(6)  Starting  again  with  its  meaning  of  "extended  surface  of  wood," 

it  passes  over  to  a  particular  purpose  or  use — bed  and  board 

(7)  or  applies  to  those  who  meet  around  a  table — a  Board  of  Sanitation 

(8)  side  of  a  ship — overboard — aboard 

(9)  One  may  board  a  train  as  well  as  a  ship.1 

Another  way  of  making  the  old  words  serve  for  new  objects  and  ideas 
is  to  take  two  existing  words  that  express  different  parts  of  the  new  idea 
and  combine  them  in  a  compound.  A  real  compound  is  made  of  two 

1  Adapted  from  Prof.  George  M.  McKnight's  English  Words  and  Their  Backgrounds 
(D    Appleton  and  Co.,  1925),  pp.  211-212. 
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words  of  independent  meaning,  itself  having  a  single,  definite,  and  new 
reference.  You  probably  do  not  recognize  holiday  as  such  a  compound, 
though  it  is  simply  holy  or  saints'  day.  Carfare,  lockjaw,  makeshift, 
whipcord,  running-board,  ball-bearings,  suitcase  are  common  compounds 
of  this  sort. 

A  second  way  of  finding  new  words  is  simply  to  make  them;  the 
simplest  way  is  to  join  to  stems  prefixes  and  suffixes  in  new  combina- 
tions. No  one  element  in  the  word  has  an  independent  life  of  its  own, 
but  each  affix  has  its  own  qualifying  force.  Latin  de-  usually  means  from; 
in-  means  in  or  into,  though  another  in-  means  not;  per-  means  through, 
by;  -ation  means  the  process  of  being  naturalized,  of  becoming  prepared. 
Many  affixes  are  Greek,  like  hypo-,  under;  hyper-,  over,  beyond;  iso-, 
equal;  some  are  from  French,  like  -ee  and  stir-;  many  come  from  Old  Eng- 
lish, as  do  -er  (noun  of  agent),  -ly  (adv.  like,  in  that  manner) .  Some  of  the 
foreign  affixes  will  not  join  with  any  stems  except  those  in  their  own 
language;  a  word  formed  of  a  stem  from  one  language  and  affixes  from 
another  is  a  hybrid,  as  singist  would  be.  It  is  absurd,  however,  to  cling  to 
the  purist  point  of  view,  for  we  have  hundreds  of  indispensable  hybrids. 

Still  another  way  of  adding  new  words  is  to  borrow  words  almost 
unchanged  from  foreign  languages,  which  English  has  done  more  than  has 
any  other  great  modern  language.  You  need  a  few  indispensable  foreign 
words  in  your  vocabulary,  but  when  tempted  to  use  them,  you  should  ask 
yourself:  Is  this  word  necessary  because  no  other  word  will  express  its 
meaning?  Will  it  be  understood  by  my  reader?  Is  it  in  good  taste,  or  does 
it  smack  of  affectation?  Am  I  spelling  it  correctly,  and  fitting  it  deftly  into 
the  English  idiom  and  syntax  of  my  sentence?  Many  a  time,  when  you 
cannot  answer  Yes  to  all  these  questions,  you  should  choose  a  native  or 
naturalized  word. 

Another  way  is  to  take  Greek  and  Latin  stems  and  affixes  and  coin 
valuable  new  words  with  them,  words  which,  in  their  new  form,  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  language  from  which  you  have  created  them.  Science 
is  constantly  making  terms  in  this  way,  preferring  the  admirably  precise 
Greek  to  Latin,  whose  resources  we  have  almost  exhausted.  Thus  we  get 
such  scientific  terms  as  zymotic,  chloride,  ideology. 

The  last  way  is  to  combine  sounds  into  words  never  heard  before:  gas 
was  Van  Helmont's  invention,  based  on  Greek  chaos;  gollhvog,  zipper, 
wangle,  kodak,  whir,  crash,  clatter,  and  many  other  "onomatopoetic 
words"  have  no  known  origin.  The  use  of  proper  nouns  in  trade  and 
scientific  names  is  interesting:  watt  and  ampere  commemorate  pioneers 
in  electrical  science;  fuchsia  and  wistaria,  botanists;  Pullman,  boycott, 
macadam,  all  come  from  names  of  persons. 
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Unless  you  find  it  in  your  reading  in  its  own  context,  put  your  new 
word  in  a  context.  If  you  have  met  the  word  vicarious  in  the  phrase 
vicarious  experience  and  have  looked  it  up,  you  may  be  interested  to  see 
how  the  word  is  related  to  vicar,  but  you  should  certainly  note  that  it 
may  refer  to  any  action  in  which  one  acts  for  another,  as  a  vicarious  agent, 
or  to  an  action  performed — whether  suffered  or  enjoyed — so  that  benefits 
may  accrue  to  another,  as  vicarious  sacrifice.  In  your  passage,  the  word 
may  mean  experience  enjoyed  by  a  person  through  his  sympathetic  par- 
ticipation in  another's  experience,  such  as  you  have  in  the  vicarious  pleas- 
ure of  reading,  or  listening  to  a  friend  describe  his  vacation.  Now  that 
you  have  it  firmly  fixed  in  several  contexts,  the  word  is  yours.  Always, 
moreover,  look  beyond  the  first  context  to  see  whether  the  word  may  have 
other  uses  than  its  immediate  meaning.  You  are  probably  familiar  with 
secular  in  the  sense  pertaining  to  the  temporal  as  distinguished  from  the 
spiritual,  or  eternal,  and  also  in  the  sense  of  civil,  that  is,  not  under 
Church  jurisdiction,  as  in  "secular  courts";  but  do  you  know  that  a  secular 
phenomenon  is  one  observed  only  once  during  a  century  or  age,  and  that 
secular  also  means  centuries  old?  Having  read  Webster's  first  definition 
of  metaphysical,  can  you  see  why  John  Donne  or  Herbert  is  called  a 
"metaphysical  poet"?  And  while  you  are  learning  the  general  meaning 
of  caveat  as  a  caution,  or  admonition,  why  not  take  a  peep  at  its  strict 
legal  signification? 

As  a  college  student  you  are,  of  course,  most  immediately  interested 
in  the  relation  of  vocabulary  to  success  in  your  studies.  Dr.  O'Connor 
makes  the  highly  significant  deduction  that  the  factors  underlying  the 
process  of  acquiring  a  good  general  English  vocabulary  are  closely  tied 
up  with  those  which  function  in  the  acquisition  of  a  technical  vocabulary; 
that  a  high  vocabulary  score  is  an  almost  sure  indication  of  high  grades 
in  most  subjects  of  study;  that  conscious  effort  on  the  student's  part  to 
speed  up  the  rate  of  vocabulary  growth  not  only  gives  added  momentum 
to  such  increase,  but  also  brings  with  it  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
student's  work  in  general.  This  happens  perhaps  because  he  grasps  the 
advanced,  difficult  terminology  in  technical  subjects  all  the  better.  Dr. 
O'Connor  has  also  found  that  when  students  are  grouped  for  instruction 
according  to  their  mastery  of  a  roughly  equal  active  vocabulary,  they  make 
much  more  rapid  progress  than  does  the  average  class  containing  students 
of  poor,  average,  and  superior  vocabulary.  He  shows  that,  though  the 
student  increases  in  his  special  aptitudes  up  to  a  plateau  beyond  which 
he  cannot  pass,  vocabulary  curves  can  and  do  rise  as  he  grows  older, 
richer  in  knowledge  and  experience — always  provided  that  he  is  his  own 
vocabulary-architect,  and  works  at  his  self -chosen  avocation.  Growth  in 
knowledge  and   experience  correlate  with   vocabulary   growth    only,    of 
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course,  when  the  student  or  the  graduate  perseveres  in  his  planned  system 
of  mastering  valuable  words  at  a  fairly  regular  and  constant  rate,  say,  at 
least  fifty  or  more  a  year.  Professor  O'Connor  is  convinced  that  the  college 
student  who  is  preparing  for  professional  work  or  who  hopes  to  rise 
high  in  business  should  keep  his  vocabulary  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent 
above  the  average  for  his  age  and  his  place  in  school. 

Because  we  cannot  expect  you  now  to  read  in  full  Professor  O'Connor's 
"Laws  of  Learning,"  we  summarize  them  for  you.  The  first  is  that  any 
word  has  a  level  of  difficulty  which  can  be  determined:  sensible  is  on 
a  low  level  of  difficulty,  sensuous  on  a  higher,  enervating  on  a  level  so 
high  that  many  college  students  do  not  know  it,  guessing  that  it  means 
stimulating,  strengthening.  Many  of  the  words  used  in  your  college 
courses  are  on  a  high  level  of  difficulty.  The  second  law  is  that  for  each 
person  there  is  a  level  of  difficulty  at  which  his  knowledge  stops — at  least 
for  a  time.  If,  for  instance,  the  student  gets  with  considerable  success 
halfway  through  the  O'Connor  general  English  vocabulary  test,  "form 
95  AD,"  and  in  Group  VI  misses  elucidate  (81),  scrupulous,  capillary, 
inveigled,  and  magnanimity,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  know  fewer  words 
in  Group  VII,  still  fewer  in  Group  VIII,  and  be  completely  stumped  by 
the  very  difficult  group  in  Group  X.  About  Group  VII  he  reaches  the 
"borderline"  of  his  vocabulary,  arranged  as  to  difficulty  level.  The  third 
law  of  learning  is  that  the  rate  of  learning  is  highest  for  words  just  be- 
yond this  borderline,  say  Group  VII,  and  increasingly  lower  for  more 
difficult  groups  such  as  IX  and  X;  that  is,  with  effort  the  student  may 
learn  words  in  the  highest  groups,  but  only  by  continued  effort  can  he 
retain  them  and  make  them  a  part  of  his  working  vocabulary.  Yet,  in  the 
test  "95  AD"  of  which  we  are  speaking,  are  such  useful  words  as  rele- 
vancy, peremptory,  predilection,  in  Group  IX  alone — words  which  the 
student  may  need  a  month  or  a  year  after  he  has  taken  the  test.  The  fourth 
law  is  that  on  the  borderline  of  a  given  student's  vocabulary,  where  the 
rate  of  learning  is  easiest  and  highest,  he  is  most  likely  to  define  a  new 
word  by  the  opposite  of  its  meaning:  this  is  what  happens  in  the  common 
wrong  definition,  for  instance,  of  enervating  or  overt.  It  is  also  what 
makes  you  confuse  ingenuous  with  ingenious  and  equivocal  with  equiva- 
lent or  def,nite. 

A  pleasant  way  of  increasing  your  vocabulary  is  to  take  some  of  the 
vocabulary-tests  now  so  popular;  you  are  sure  to  add  to  your  vocabulary 
those  words  on  the  list  which  you  miss,  and  the  remainder  are  on  the 
way  to  becoming  your  permanent  possessions.  The  well-known  Inglis  test 
is  to  be  recommended:  several  lists  issued  by  Columbia  University,  and 
Professor  O'Connor's  lists,  made  from  exhaustive  researches  at  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  are  particularly  well  graded  in  an  order  of  rising 
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difficulty.  Not  scientific,  but  interesting,  are  those  crossword  puzzles  in 
which  perhaps  you  still  delight,  the  "ask  me  another"  quizzes  on  words, 
and  quiz  programs  on  the  radio  which  deal  with  vocabulary.  If  these  do 
nothing  more,  they  will  at  least  make  you  more  "word-conscious."  Much 
more  valuable,  however,  are  the  "frequency  lists,"  compiled  from  counts 
of  the  occurrence  of  words  in  a  wide  variety  of  uses.  It  is  regrettable  that 
there  is  no  one  generally  tested  and  acceptable  list  for  the  layman,  pub- 
lished by  a  commercial  press  and  available  at  a  low  price.  But  the  existing 
lists,  originally  intended  for  teachers  and  special  students  of  language,  are 
helpful.  Thorndike's  is  the  more  literary,  Horn's  closer  to  the  everyday 
vocabulary.  The  two  have  been  combined  in  Faucett  and  Maki's  list;  this 
is,  however,  difficult  to  obtain.  One  cannot  praise  too  highly  Thorndike's 
The  Teacher's  Word  Book  (second  edition,  1927)  and  Thorndike's 
Teacher's  Word  Book  of  20,000  Words  (revised  edition,  1932).  A 
small  book  which  harmonizes  to  some  extent  Thorndike's  and  Horn's 
lists  is  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York  City. 

In  How  Words  Get  into  the  Dictionary  (1933)  Spencer  Armstrong 
estimates  that  from  3000  to  5000  new  words  a  year  are  coming  into  the 
English  language.  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  (1934)  in- 
cludes about  600,000  of  the  million  and  a  quarter  words  which  make  the 
present  "circumference"  of  the  language;  the  well-defined  center  of  about 
200,000  to  250,000  words  includes  those  drawn  from  literature  and  many 
scientific  fields,  but  excludes  thousands  of  highly  specialized  technical 
terms  peculiar  to  pure  and  applied  science  and  invention.  From  this  center 
we  draw  the  words  we  use;  some  persons  never  acquire  more  than  about 
10,000,  whereas  others  learn  perhaps  five  or  six  times  that  number.  If  your 
great-grandfather  were  granted  a  return  to  earth  today,  he  would  be  be- 
wildered at  the  vast  number  of  new  machines  and  processes  and  would 
lack  the  words  with  which  to  describe  them.  He  could  acquire  even  a 
reasonably  efficient  vocabulary  only  by  learning  the  name  of  a  machine  as 
he  learned  how  it  worked;  he  would  probably  never  get  to  know  the  exact 
meanings  of  many  words  used  in  radio  science,  aviation,  modern  warfare, 
professionalized  sports,  or  the  chemistry  of  carbon  products.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  we  shall  ever  acquire  nearly  all  the  scientific  and  technical  words 
we  meet  in  our  reading,  for  really  to  master  them  involves  more  expert 
knowledge  based  upon  some  first-hand  experience  with  machines,  pro- 
cedures, and  processes  than  we  can  hope  to  secure.  But  even  here  you  can  be 
the  architect  of  your  vocabulary,  by  beginning  a  word-list  for  each  of  your 
college  subjects  and  continuing  to  build  it  up  to  the  day  of  graduation.  You 
should  have  a  considerable  list  if  you  are  studying  any  of  the  physical 
sciences — one  for  biology,  one  for  physics,  one  for  chemistry,  or  better, 
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one  for  each  course  in  chemistry.  No  new  word  in  a  textbook  should  go 
unchecked;  you  should  not  be  hazy  about  its  meaning  a  week  after  you 
have  studied  a  given  passage.  English  instructors  are  blamed  for  the  loose, 
inexact  definitions  college  students  give  of  the  specialized  words  in  such 
courses  as  well  as  in  history,  psychology,  sociology,  and  economics. 
Teachers  of  other  subjects  complain  that,  next  to  condoning  poor  spelling, 
English  instruction  fails  the  student  most  in  not  insisting  upon  constant 
careful  definition  of  terms,  referring  a  word  specifically  to  a  referent,  an 
object,  a  process,  an  event.  Such  terms  as  isosceles,  isotherm,  kilowatt, 
kinetic,  latent,  latitude,  leguminous,  leucocyte,  lignite,  lubrication,  mag- 
neto, mandible,  matrix,  membrane,  monetary,  nebula  have  definite  refer- 
ents; you  should  know  exactly  what  those  referents  are  when  you  read  or 
use  these  words. 

You  have,  of  course,  three  vocabularies — reading  or  recognition,  writ- 
ing, and  speaking.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  average  person's  speak- 
ing vocabulary  falls  far  below  either  his  written  or  his  recognition  vocabu- 
lary— that  it  is,  if  he  is  unusually  well  informed,  about  half  as  large  as  the 
latter,  or,  if  average,  about  a  third  as  large.  Indeed,  it  is  not  necessary  or 
desirable  that  you  use  actively  all  the  words  you  recognize;  what  does 
matter  is  that  you  keep  building  each  vocabulary  and  increase  the  ratio 
of  words  actively  acquired  to  that  of  the  words  met  in  reading  or  listening 
to  the  radio,  whose  meaning  you  roughly  know.  For  you  are  not  the  master 
of  a  word  until  you  have  tried  to  use  it;  and,  since  you  cannot  have  in- 
formation on  a  given  subject  or  ideas  about  it  without  the  words  to  express 
them,  the  mere  effort  of  telling  or  writing  about  what  you  learn  from  day 
to  day  both  increases  and  crystallizes  your  knowledge.  The  most  sensible 
way  to  lay  up  a  rich  word-hoard  is  to  keep  learning  something  new  as  you 
read.  This  statement  implies  that  you  should  read  all  sorts  of  material — 
current  history,  the  biographies  of  great  men,  popularized  science,  travel, 
and  some  fiction;  that  you  should  read  one  good  weekly  and  monthly 
periodical  regularly  and  dip  into  others;  that  as  you  read  your  Harper's, 
the  Atlantic,  the  Nation,  Forum,  Collier's,  Popular  Science,  Current  His- 
tory, you  should  jot  down  new  words  which  you  think  you  may  find  useful 
or  without  which  you  cannot  understand  the  next  paragraph  or  two  of  an 
article.  It  implies  that  when  you  listen  to  an  important  radio  address  or 
discussion  of  current  problems,  you  have  a  pad  and  a  pencil  handy.  Follow- 
ing several  able  columnists  in  the  metropolitan  dailies  is  decidedly  worth 
while;  to  listen  to  Edwin  C.  Hill  or  Lowell  Thomas  or  Alexander 
Woollcott  or  Raymond  Gram  Swing  is  to  pick  up  interesting  and  valuable 
new  words  as  well  as  ideas. 

Another  way  to  increase  your  vocabulary  is  to  seek  new  experiences.  If 
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you  can't  have  them  yourself,  you  can  get  them  vicariously  through 
listening  to  persons  who  have  had  them.  Have  you  a  lithographer 
in  your  relationship  or  acquaintance?  Have  you  asked  him  to  tell  you 
how  he  works?  An  aviator,  a  golf  champion,  a  politician,  a  radio  repair 
man,  an  inventor?  You  probably  drive  a  car:  have  you  added  to  your 
original  stock  of  words  about  automobiles  within  the  past  six  months? 
Did  you  ever  visit  a  great  newspaper  plant,  and  if  so,  are  you  the  richer 
in  words  for  the  experience?  Do  you  vacation  in  different  places  each 
summer?  How  many  words  have  you  thus  learned  which  are  highly  char- 
acteristic of  the  local  customs,  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  region,  of  the 
sports  or  industries  for  which  the  locality  may  be  noted?  If  you  have 
visited  the  colored  cliffs  at  Gay  Head,  did  your  visit  add  to  your  knowl- 
edge of  geology  and  of  words?  What  did  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado do  for  your  vocabulary;  has  it  given  you  three  new  color-words?  Do 
you  insist  on  trying  out  your  college  vocabulary  on  your  family?  It  is  one 
price  for  your  education  that  they  should  be  willing  to  pay.  Do  they  know 
what  you  mean  when  you  speak  of  "a  conflict  in  courses,"  of  "eight  semes- 
ter hours,"  "a  full  professor,"  "an  honors  course"?  Do  you  ever  talk  over 
with  a  friend  your  college  courses  as  well  as  extra-curricular  activities? 
The  self -consciousness  you  naturally  feel  when  you  speak  a  word  for  the 
first  time  passes  quickly;  if  you  use  it  again,  it  is  yours  for  keeps. 

No  one,  of  course,  can  advise  you  as  to  what  words  you  should  add  to 
your  vocabulary.  In  the  last  analysis,  you  should  acquire  any  and  every 
word  that  interests  you.  If  you  train  yourself  to  read  for  full  comprehen- 
sion, if  you  dog-ear  your  dictionary  and  your  book  of  synonyms,  if  you 
have  an  ear  for  a  vivid  new  word  heard  in  conversation  or  on  the  radio, 
it  will  not  be  long,  we  think,  until  you  may  feel  a  justifiable  pride  in  your 
growing  word-hoard.  Though  vocabulary-building  is  not  easy,  it  is  part 
of  a  vigorous  intellectual  life.  The  more  intoxicated  with  words  you  be- 
come, the  more  you  play  and  experiment  with  them,  the  more  you  will 
enjoy  and  profit  from  your  role  of  vocabulary-architect. 

Ever  since  we  read  Professor  Llewellyn  Morgan  Buell's  helpful  book- 
let, Vocabulary  Improvement  (Farrar  &  Rinehart,  Inc.,  New  York,  1939), 
we  have  urged  our  students  to  keep  separate  cards  for  the  various  sorts  of 
information  for  which  they  go  to  the  dictionary:  that  they  keep  "Look-up 
Cards,"  on  which  they  jot  down  words  about  which  they  are  uncertain. 
Let  us  assume  that  you,  for  instance,  are  doubtful  about  the  pronunciation 
of  liaison,  the  distinction  between  infer  and  imply,  the  definition  of  skin, 
a  word  which  you  have  recently  met  in  your  reading,  the  meaning  of 
nugatory;  and  that  you  are  curious  about  the  derivation  of  pinnate.  Your 
Look-up  card  will  look  like  this: 
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LOOK  UP! 

liaison   (pron.) 
infer  vs.  imply   (synonyms?) 
skirr  (Woodlanders) 
nugatory  (meaning) 
pinnate  (derivation) 


Your  other  cards  will  read  somewhat  like  this: 


Collegiate,  p.  577 


liaison:  pronunciation 

le'  a'  zoN  or  E.  le.  a'  zun 


Collegiate 
infer-imply  ( synonyms?  ) 

infer:  conclude  from  facts  or  premises,    (p.   514)    [Not  a  careful 
synonym  for  imply.] 

imply:  to  involve  by  inference,  when  not  expressly  stated;  express 
indirectly,  hint  at.   (p.  501) 

(Collegiate  does  not  differentiate  them  as  synonyms.  Better  try  using 
them  to  get  the  distinction  clear.) 
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Collegiate,  p.  933 

skirr(n).  The  Woodlanders,  Chap.  XXXV 

Now  chiefly  Dial,  a  whirring  sound,  as  of  birds  in  flight,  a 
scurrying  sound. 

".    .    .a  silence  fell  upon  the  dwelling,  broken  only  by  the  oc- 
casional skirr  of  a  halter  in  Melbury's  stables." 


Collegiate,  p.  680 
nugatory 
worthless,  ineffectual.  See  Vain. 


Collegiate,  p.  755 

pinnate:  derivation 

L.  pinnatus  feathered,  fr.  pinna  a  feather. 

Featherlike;  having  parts  arranged  along  two  sides  of  an  axis; 
specif.,  Bot.  having  the  leaflets  or  primary  divisions  arranged  on 
each  side  of  a  common  petiole  or  rachis  .    .    . 

(Look  up  petiole,  racbis) 
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EXERCISE  35— SPELLING 

THE  USE  OF  THE  DICTIONARY 

Mark  the  preferred  American   spelling  x;   the   only   acceptable 
form  xx. 

1.  mulattos,  mulattoes 

2.  scarves,  scarfs: 

3.  trafficking,  trafficing. 

4.  endorse,  indorse 

5.  centre,  center 

6.  mediaeval,  medieval 

7.  judgement,  judgment 

8.  defense,  defence 

9.  honour,  honor 
10.  traveller,  traveler 
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EXERCISE  36— HYPHENATION  AND  COMPOUND  WORDS 

Write  solid,  as  two  words,  or  with  a  hyphen  or  hyphens. 


1.  self  esteem 

2.  a  self  made  man 

3.  hand  book 

4.  bell  like 

5.  daylight  saving  time 
6  the  dead  letter  office 

7.  world  wide  fame 

8.  per  cent 


9.  a  week  end 

10.  a  week  end  holiday 

11.  to  week  end  in  Maine 

12.  room  mate 

13.  a  semi  formal  affair 

14.  foot  note 

15.  school  room 

16.  a  happy  go  lucky  person 
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EXERCISE  37— PRONUNCIATION 

Determine  the  preferred  American  or  only  correct  pronunciation 
of  these  words: 

1.  jocular 

2.  greasy 

3.  room 

4.  roof 

5.  economic 

6.  detour  (n.) 

7.  reticent 

8.  inquiry 

9.  admirable 

10.  mischievous 

11.  infamous 

12.  coupon 
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EXERCISE  38— IRREGULAR  INFLECTIONAL  FORMS 

A.  Write  the  plural  form  under  each  word: 

1.  cupful 

2.  alumnus 

3.  alumna 

4.  court-martial 

5.  father-in-law 

B.  Give  the  preterite  of: 

1.  lie 

2.  lay 

3.  drink 

4.  burst 

5.  ring 

C.  Give  the  comparative  and  superlative  forms  for: 

1.  well 

2.  little 

3.  gentle 

4.  lengthy 

5.  often 
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EXERCISE  39 

How  many  and  what  parts  of  speech  is  each  of  the  following 
words?  How  does  each  change  in  pronunciation  as  it  changes  its 
grammatical  function? 


1. 

digest 

2. 

abstract 

3. 

contest 

]. 

instinct 

5. 

precedent 

6. 

contact 

7. 

impress 

8. 

compact 
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EXERCISE  40— LEVELS  OF  USAGE 

Mark   words   appropriate   to   formal   style   F;   purely   American 
words  A;  colloquial  C;  Vulgate  V;  Slang  S;  technical  words  T: 

1.  a  gang  of  laborers 

2.  a  gadabout 

3.  felicitate 

4.  racketeer  (law) 

5.  to  radio 

6.  to  posit 

7.  to  stand  pat 

8.  plumb-mad 

9.  a  snap  course 

10.  to  service  a  car 

11.  gums   (rubbers,  overshoes) 

12.  to  swap 

13.  nowheres 

1 4.  rodeo 

15.  endocrinology 
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EXERCISE  41— DERIVATION  OF  WORDS 

From  what  languages,  and  with  what  original  meaning,  do  these 
words  come? 

1 .    curfew 


2.    meander 


3.    mirage 


4.    nightmare 


5.    nonchalance 


6.    humor 


7.    hypocrite 


8.    saunter 


9.    jeopardy 


10.    heresy 
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EXERCISE  42— FOREIGN  STEMS  AND  AFFIXES 

A.  What  is  the  meaning  of  each  suffix  and  prefix?  From  what 
language  does  each  come?  Form  one  compound  with  each. 

1.    phil-,  philo- 


2.    -itis 


3.  -er 

4.  -archy 

5.  -ism 

6.  -able,  -ible 

7.  -fy 

8.  -ness 

9.  -gamy 

10.  -ship 
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B.    Form  at  least  6  words  with  the  Latin  stems  fer,  late  (lation). 
(Ex.:  transfer,  translate,  translation) 


C.    Form  at  least  8  words  with  the  Latin  stems  mitt,  miss. 
(Ex.:  commit,  commission) 


D.    Form  at  least  8  words  with  the  stems  pel,  puis. 


E.    Form  at  least  8  words  with  the  stems  due  (duce),  duct 


F.    Form  at  least  8  words  with  the  stems  cip,  cap,  cieve,  capt. 


G.    Form  at  least  6  words  with  the  stems  volve,  volution. 
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EXERCISE  43— ADVERBS  IN  IDIOMATIC  PHRASES 
Use  each  of  the  following  idioms  in  a  sentence. 

1.  look  in  on 

2.  look  into 

3.  look  out  for 


4.    look  on 


5.    look  over 


6.    look  at 


7.    look  for 


8.    look  down  on 


9.    look  after 


10.    look  to 
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EXERCISE  44 
ON  WORDS  OFTEN  CONFUSED 

Underscore  the  correct  synonym: 

1.  A  law:   stature,  statute,   statue 

2.  In  time  past:   formerly,   formally 

3.  Prepared,  in  readiness:  all  ready,  already 

4.  A  general  truth:  principal,  principle 

5.  Advice:   council,  counsel 

6.  The  last  course  of  a  meal:   dessert,  desert 

7.  Frank:  ingenious,  ingenuous 

8.  A  deceptive  image  or  appearance:  allusion,  illusion 
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EXERCISE  45 
MEANINGS  AND  SHIFTS  OF  MEANINGS  IN  WORDS 
A.  Define  these  words;  then  use  each  in  a  sentence: 

1.    nimbus 


2.    nomenclature 


3.    exigency 


4.    thaumaturgu 


5.    tortuous 


6.    gesticulation 
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B.  What  names  of  persons  or  places  are  preserved  in  these  names? 
1.    babbitry 


2.    a  solon 


3.    tawdry 


4.    a  macadamized  road 


5.    gerrymander 
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C.  Find  the  degeneration  or  elevation  of  meaning  that  has  taken 
place  in  these  words: 

1.    churl 


2.    silly 


3.    awful 


4.    daft 


5.    dapper 


6.    sullen 


7.    Methodist 


8.    tinsel 
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D.  Trace  the  shift  from  the  general  to  the  particular,   or  vice 
versa,  in  these  words: 

1.    to  brood 


2.    bar  (law) 


3.    zest 


4.    paraphernalia 


5.    fee 


6.    bead 


E.  Find  the  fossilized  meanings  in  these  words: 
1.    eliminate 


2.    recalcitrant 


3.    salary 
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4.  dew 

5.  to  stand  out  to  sea 

6.  widow's  weeds 

7.  the  jowls  of  the  air 

8.  cross-trees 
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EXERCISE  46 

A.  Use  each  of  these  words  in  a  sentence  to  show  the  distinction 
between  them: 

1.    eager,  anxious 


2.    continual,  continuous 


3.    restive,  restless 


4.    ingenious,  ingenuous 


5.    affect,  effect 


6.    unique,  unusual 
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EXERCISE  47 

THE  USE  OF  SYNONYMS 

Use  two  words  in  each  group  in  sentences: 

1.    To  claim,   incorrectly  used   for  assert,   prefer  hold,   affirm,   assert, 
contend,  maintain 


2.    To  furnish  prefer  supply,  provide,  afford,  deliver,  impart 


3.    To  compel  prefer  make,  require,  force,  constrain 


A.    To  allow  prefer  permit,  consent  to,  concede,  grant  suffer 


5.    To  ask  prefer  beg,  request,  beseech,  entreat,  inquire 


6.    To  get  prefer  acquire,   obtain,  secure,  attain    (Cf  also  gain,   win, 
earn) 
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7.  To  hinder  prefer  baffle,  balk,  bar,  block,  check,  clog,  counteract, 
delay,  embarrass,  encumber,  foil,  frustrate,  hamper,  impede,  interrupt, 
obstruct,  oppose,  resist,  retard,  stay,  stop,  thwart.  (Cf.  McKnight,  English 
Words  and  Their  Backgrounds,  pp.  397-98.) 


8.     To  the  omnibus  word  funny, 

(A)  meaning  amusing,  prefer: 

amusing,  entertaining,  diverting,  enlivening; 
humorous,  droll,  waggish,  whimsical,  quizzical; 
laughable,    comical,   ludicrous,   ridiculous,   absurd. 


(B)  meaning  queer,  prefer: 

odd,   curious,  strange,   weird,   exotic,  uncanny 

bizarre,  fantastic,  freakish,  grotesque,  outre 

unconventional,  awkward,   erratic,   eccentric 

unusual,  uncommon,  exceptional, 

old-fashioned,  outlandish,  quaint,  nondescript 

singular,  peculiar,   extraordinary 

abnormal,   irregular,   incongruous,   unnatural,   preposterous, 

anomalous 


9.    To  try  sometimes  prefer  endeavor,  strive,  attempt,  essay. 
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EXERCISE  48 

VOCABULARY   SCRAMBLE 

In  the  second  group,  below,  find  the  word  which  answers  to  a 
numbered  word  in  the  first  group,  underline  the  word,  and  place  its 
number  (from  the  upper  line)  beneath  your  underline. 

1.  complementary  11.  obsequious 

2.  pertinent  12.  predilection 

3.  veracious  13.  extant 

4.  extenuate  14.  avid 

5.  desultory  15.  affronted 

6.  enervating  16.  equivocal 

7.  insipid  17.  suave 

8.  expedite  18.  nominal 

9.  ingenuous  19.  scrupulous 
10.  conversant  20.  heterogeneous 

insulting,  deficient,  rambling,  deserved 
hasten,  travel,  correct 
hungry,  lively,  truthful 
flattering,   completing,   agreeable 
absurd,  definite,  false,  ambiguous 
faced,  flattered,  insulted,  amazed 
prophecy,   ancestry,   limitation,   preference 
accurate,  in  existence,  missing 
rude,  attractive,  servile,  sad 
greedy,  repulsive,  quick,  sour 
stimulating,   irritating,  weakening 
unusual,  great,  small 
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dull,  lifeless,  insistent,  tasteless 
frank,  apt,  resourceful 
insolent,  tenacious,  applicable 
draw  out  fine,  accentuate,  excuse 
unacquainted,  gifted,  familiar 
conscientious,  distrustful,  perservering 
harmonious,  irregular,  miscellaneous 
sure,  grave,  smoothly  polite 
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EXERCISE  49 

USEFUL   FOREIGN  WORDS 

Write  correct  meanings  and  indicate  pronunciation  of  the  follow- 
ing words: 


agenda 


communique 


aide-de-camp 


connoisseur 


beige 


coup  d'  &at 


bourgeois 


crepe 


buffet 


cuisine 


chassis 


debut,  debutante 


chic 


detour  (vb.) 


cliche 


dramatis  personae 


coiffure 


ennui 
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entree 


massage 


entrepreneur 


melee 


ersatz 


meringue 


esprit  de  corps 


milieu 


faux  pas 


naivete 


fete 


neglige 


nance,  fiancee 


papier-mache 


hors  d'oeuvres 


precis 


Lebensraum 


premiere 


liaison    (officer) 


protege 
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ragout 


souffle 


(en)    rapport 


tete-a-tete 


Realpolitik 


via 


repertoire 


e.g.,  exempla  gratia:  for  example 


resume  (noun) 


i.e.,  id  est:  that  is 


revue 


viz.,  videlicet:  namely 


role 


vs.,  versus 
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EXERCISE  50 

"WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE"— A  MINE  OF  INFORMATION 

Your  Collegiate  will  give  you  the  answers  to  such  questions  as 
these.  Find  them. 

1.    When  was  Stanford  University  organized? 


2.    When  and  where  was  Adolf  Hitler  born? 
(Does  the  Collegiate  give  his  real  name?) 


3.  How  many  masts  has  a  typical  schooner? 

4.  What  is  The  Rheingold? 

5.  What  is  Lewis  Carroll's  real  name? 


6.    Was  a  Roman  mile  as  long  as  an  American  mile  today? 
Is  a  British  mile  as  long  as  an  American  one? 
How  long  is  a  nautical  mile? 


7.  What  sort  of  military  formation  is  echelon? 

8.  What  is  the  Japanese  name  for  Japan? 

9.  What  hours  on  shipboard  are  indicated  by  "eight  bells"? 


10.    Why  is  your  Collegiate  inadequate  in  the  information  it  gives  you  on 
Winston  Churchill,  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain? 
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EXERCISE  51— DICTIONARY 

As  Stevenson  Used  Them  In  Virginibus  Puerisque 

Directions  to  the  Student: 

Underline  the  word  in  each  group  of  words  which  fits  the  context 
best.  Do  not  consult  the  dictionary  unless  the  word  is  completely  new 
to  you.  VP  is  our  abbreviation  for  the  title  of  the  essay;  the  Roman 
numerals  indicate  its  sections,  and  the  page  references  are  to  the 
Modern  Student's  Library  edition. 

1.  And  a  man  who  has  a  few  friends  .  .  .  cannot  forget  on  how 
precarious  a  base  his  happiness  reposes.   (VP-I,  p.  34) 

Precarious:  precious,  insecure,  dangerous,  steep. 

2.  Marriage  is  certainly  a  perilous  remedy.  Instead  of  on  two  or  three, 
you  stake  your  happiness  on  one  life  only.  But  still,  as  the  bargain 
is  more  explicit  and  complete  on  your  part,  it  is  more  so  on  the 
other;  and  you  have  not  to  fear  so  many  contingencies  .  .  .  (VP-I, 
p.  35) 

Explicit:   advantageous,   implied,    distinctly   stated   and   understood, 
convenient. 

Contingencies :  dangers,  contacts,  actions  often  repeated,  possible  and 
not  unlikely  events. 

3.  I  see  women  marrying  indiscriminately  with  staring  burgesses  .  .  . 
and  men  .  .  .  taking  into  their  lives  acidulous  vestals.  (VP-I,  p. 
36) 

Indiscriminately :  recklessly,  carelessly,  without  taking  note  of  im- 
portant differences,  instinctively. 

Acidulous  vestals:  vessels  containing  acid,  women  of  a  very  biting 
tongue,  slightly  sour  virgins. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  more  magisterial  teaching  .  .  .  even  a  few 
guesses  may  be  of  interest  to  youths  and  maidens.   (VP-I,  p.  39) 

Magisterial :  efficient,  majestic,  generous,  authoritative. 

5.  Any  overt  act,  above  all,  is  felt  to  be  alchemic  in  its  power  to  change. 
(VP-II,  47) 

Overt:  frank,  secret,  implied,  public. 
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6.  I  know  a  woman  who  .  .  .  could  never  so  much  as  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "politics";  but  take  her  on  her  own  politics, 
ask  her  about  other  men  or  women  and  the  chicanery  of  everyday 
existence — the  rubs,  the  tricks,  the  vanities  on  which  life  turns — 
and  you  will  not  find  many  more  shrewd,  trenchant,  and  humorous. 
(VP-l,  p.  42) 

Chicanery:  common  sense,  astuteness,  events,  trickery. 
Trenchant:  amusing,  sensible,  incisive,  correct. 

7.  I  have  heard  her  say  she  could  wonder  hereself  crazy  over  the 
human  eyebrow.  Now  in  a  world  where  most  of  us  walk  very 
contentedly  in  the  little  lit  circle  of  their  own  reason,  and  have  to 
be  reminded  of  what  lies  without  by  specious  and  clamant  excep- 
tions— earthquakes,  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  .  .  .  and  the  like — a 
mind  so  fresh  and  unsophisticated  is  no  despicable  gift.  (VP-l, 
pp.  42-3) 

Specious:  special,  spaciuos,  showy,  imaginery. 

Clamant:  clamorous,  exciting,  violent,  demanding  notice. 

8.  The  practice  of  letters  is  miserably  harassing  to  the  mind  .  .  . 
music  ...  is  not  much  better.  But  painting  ...  is  often  highly 
sedative.   (VP-l,  43) 

Harassing:  annoying,  provoking,  fatiguing,  tiresome. 

Sedative:  sedate,  quiet,  tranquilizing,  sedentary. 

9.  You  could  read  Kant  by  yourself,  if  you  wanted;  but  you  must 
share  a  joke  with  someone  else.  You  can  forgive  people  who  do 
not  follow  you  through  a  philosophical  disquisition ;  but  to  find 
your  wife  laughing  when  you  had  tears  in  your  eyes,  or  staring 
when  you  were  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  would  go  some  way  toward  a 
dissolution  of  the  marriage.   (VP-l,  p.  42) 

Disquisition:  essay,  dispute,  a  formal  discussion,  argument. 
Dissolution:  ruin,  death,  breaking  up  of  a  partnership,  waste. 

10.    There  is  the  nice  and  critical  moment  of  declaration  to  be  got  over. 
(VP,  III,  58) 

Nice:  pleasant,  delicate,  subtle,  agreeable. 
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Sharp  Impressions  and  Sparkling 
Vocabularies 

"All  art  .  .  .  appeals  primarily  to  the  senses  .  .  .  My  task  which  I  am 
trying  to  achieve  is,  by  the  power  of  the  written  word  to  make  you  hear,  to 
make  you  feel — it  is,  before  all,  to  make  you  see.  That — and  no  more,  and 
it  is  everything.   .    .    . 

To  snatch  in  a  moment  of  courage,  from  the  remorseless  rush  of  time,  a 
passing  phase  of  life.    .    .    ." 

— Preface  to  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,  Joseph  Conrad. 

CHAPTER  V 

Evaluating  Experience 

WE  LIVE  IN  AND  THROUGH  our  senses  far  more  fully  than 
in  our  so-called  higher,  cerebral,  thought-processes.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  major  difficulties  in  abstract  reasoning  is  that  we  cannot  free  the 
words  we  use  of  sensory  and  emotional  associations.  When  Quiller-Couch 
urged  his  students  to  use  the  active  verb  and  the  concrete  noun,  he  was  also 
urging  them  to  quicken  their  capacity  for  sensation  and  to  evaluate  their 
sensory  experiences  as  material  for  their  writing.  Sensory  experiences  is 
what  we  mean  to  stress;  for  you,  writing  from  experience  is  never  more 
valuable  and  educative  than  in  the  search  for  exact,  vivid  imagery.  At 
this  moment  each  of  you  has  an  almost  untouched  wealth  of  sense- 
impressions.  True  as  it  is  that  some  persons  visualize  more  clearly  than 
others  and  are  both  more  alive  to  sense-impressions  and  quicker  to  re- 
member them,  it  is  also  true  that  most  of  us — teachers  and  students 
alike — do  not  begin  to  tap  the  wells  of  sense-memory  as  we  recount  our 
experiences.  Rather,  we  let  experience  drift  away  from  us,  seldom 
troubling  ourselves  either  to  savor  it  fully  as  it  passes  or  to  dig  down 
into  memory  in  the  effort  to  re-create  it.  Mary  Ellen  Chase,  a  gifted 
teacher  and  novelist,  tells  the  story  of  the  discouraged  freshman  from 
that  "dull"  place,  Nebraska,  who  was  discouraged  because  she  had  no 
material  for  her  term  autobiography: 

A  conversation,  not  imaginary,  and  only  recently  held  with  a  college  fresh- 
man, may  serve  to  illustrate  this  first  problem  [of  incident  and  detail]: 

"I  wish  I  could  write  a  different  theme,  Miss  C .  This  one  is  bound 

to  be  stupid.  There  isn't  a  thing  in  my  life  worth  telling." 
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"That's  too  bad.  Why  such  a  dull  life?" 

"Oh,  I've  lived  in  the  country  and  in  Nebraska — of  all  places!" 
"What's   the   matter   with   Nebraska?   Miss    Cather   seems   to   have   found 
something  interesting." 

"Well,  yes.  But  /  can't.  She's  different." 
"When  were  you  born?" 
"Oh,  eighteen  years  ago — -in  the  winter." 
"On  just  an  ordinary  day?" 

"No,  not  exactly.  They  say  there  was  a  blizzard." 

"That's  not  a  bad  start  for  any  one.  Remember  the  blizzard  in  My  Antonia?" 
"Yes,  but— well,  anyway,  I  guess  it  was  a  bad  blizzard.  The  doctor  couldn't 
get  through  the  snow." 

"Better  still.  What  about  your  childhood?" 
"Oh,  just  going  to  a  country  school  on  the  prairie." 

"Well,  the  prairie.  What  about  that?  Weren't  there  flowers  or  storms  or 
cold  days?  How  did  you  get  to  school — walk  or  ride?  Were  there  animals 
about?  What  were  the  teachers  like?  Were  your  neighbors  foreign  or 
American  born?  What  did  you  raise  on  your  farm?  Did  you  ever  have  a 
scourge  of  locusts  or  a  hailstorm  or  a  cyclone?" 

In  half  an  hour  by  means  of  somewhat  impatient  labor,  for  it  is  irritating 
to  find  a  person  so  blind  to  the  drama  of  environment,  I  discovered  that  this 
girl,  who  had  had  nothing  in  her  life  worth  telling,  had  been  born  in  a 
blizzard,  had  learned  to  ride  when  she  was  four  years  old,  for  seven  years 
had  ridden  three  miles  morning  and  afternoon  in  all  weathers  to  and  from 
school,  had  made  a  collection  of  prairie  wild  flowers,  which  had  won  first 
prize  at  the  State  Fair,  had  herself  earned  five  hundred  dollars  toward  her 
college  expenses  by  growing  a  plot  of  wheat,  and  had  lived  through  a  cyclone 
which  tore  the  roof  from  the  schoolhouse  and  killed  three  children.  And  yet 
her  theme  was  bound  to  be  stupid!  I  recommended  more  of  Willa  Cather 
and  Anna  Howard  Shaw's  The  Story  of  a  Pioneer  and  with  a  long  sigh  sent 
her  to  the  library.1 

Most  of  us  are  much  like  this  discouraged  freshman:  we  simply  do 
not  realize  how  interesting  our  lives  have  been.  It  is  dull  and  sad  to  go 
through  life  seeing  any  cat  as  just  a  cat  and  not  perhaps  as  a  battle- 
scarred  old  torn,  with  a  stump  of  a  tail,  a  wicked  half -closed  eye,  and 
broken  whiskers;  one  misses  much  of  life  if  he  does  not  thrill  to  trees, 
naked  and  carved  against  a  wintry  sky,  the  various  browns  and  grays 
of  a  field  in  late  autumn,  the  grotesque  gables  of  an  old-fashioned  house, 
the  scream  of  the  fire  siren,  the  lovely  feel  and  color  of  undyed  wool. 
If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  the  course  in  freshman  composition 
than  to  make  you  feel  and  see  more  vividly,  it  would  still  be  infinitely 
worth  while.  Or  it  will  be  worth  while  if  both  you  and  your  instructor 
are  alive  in  your  senses,  if  you  prize  the  sharp  prick  of  experience — the 
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light  with  the  dark,  the  painful  with  the  pleasant.  We  all  experience  so 
much,  yet  remember  so  little,  failing  to  live  as  fully  as  we  might.  Thomas 
Mann,  who  spent  only  a  few  weeks  in  visits  to  his  wife,  ill  at  a  Swiss 
sanatorium  for  tuberculosis,  found  in  them  the  material  for  a  massive 
philosophic  novel,  The  Magic  Mountain.  Out  of  a  childhood  and  boy- 
hood spent  in  South  America  W.  H.  Hudson  made  his  autobiography, 
Far  Away  and  Long  Ago,  and  the  novels  Green  Mansions  and  The 
Purple  Land.  Keats  could  not  read  Homer  in  Greek,  but  caught  the  fire 
and  movement  of  his  great  stories  in  Chapman's  translation;  Katharine 
Mansfield  saw  a  struggling  fly  and  made  it  a  symbol  of  the  struggle  of 
man  against  Fate. 

Sharpening  Your  Senses 

The  fundament,  or  base,  of  experience  is  so  similar  with  all  of  us 
who  live  in  the  same  country,  or  climate,  or  town,  or  social  group  that 
we  often  think  we  have  communicated  an  image  when  we  merely  men- 
tion that  base.  It  is,  however,  not  true  communication  to  say,  "It  was 
raining  hard"  or  "We  had  a  blizzard  last  week"  or  "The  bird  sang 
beautifully"  or  "A  spider  is  fascinating."  Edith  Rickert,  in  a  book  none 
of  you  can  afford  to  neglect — New  Methods  for  the  Study  of  Literature — 
illustrates  the  way  in  which  even  the  amateur  writer  amplifies  the  ex- 
perience which  a  mere  base  states.  Every  one  of  you  has  felt  many  sorts 
of  rain;  maybe  some  of  you  have  read  the  great  passage  in  The  Egoist 
in  which  Meredith  describes  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  walking  in  the 
rain.  Could  you  make  of  the  dull  base,  "It  was  raining,"  anything  as 
vivid  as  these  impressions:  "Silvery  rain  streaked  the  window  panes"; 
"Raindrops  spotted  the  pavements";  "Heavy  rain  slanted  in  black  lines 
across  the  blue  sky";  "Large  raindrops  pattered  and  made  bubbles  in 
the  pool"?1  One  student  we  know  likes  "the  whirr  of  rubber  tires  on 
wet  asphalt  to  the  rhythmic  accompaniment  of  the  rain,  as  the  automobiles 
speed  by  with  the  crack  of  a  whip  or  the  hiss  of  a  snake."  Even  in  the 
great  city  you  can  hear  rain,  though  you  may  miss  the  infinitely  com- 
forting sound  of  it  on  the  roof.  A  spider  was  not  just  any  spider  to 
W.  H.  Hudson:  in  chapters  five,  eight,  and  twenty  of  Green  Mansions 
we  have  memorable  pictures  of  one.  The  first  goes: 

Through  the  leaves,  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more  above  them  [round 
table-tops  of  leaves],  a  slender  dead  stem  protruded,  and  from  a  twig  at  its 
summit  depended  a  broken  spider's  web.  A  minute  dead  leaf  had  become  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  loose  threads,  and  threw  its  small  but  distinct  shadow 
on  the  platform  leaves  below:  and  as  it  trembled  and  swayed  in  the  current 
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of  air  the  black  spot  trembled  with  it  or  flew  swiftly  over  the  bright  green 
surfaces.  .  .  .  Now,  as  I  sat  lookinig  down  on  the  leaves  and  the  small 
dancing  shadow  ...  I  noticed  a  small  spider,  with  a  flat  body  and  short 
legs,  creep  cautiously  out  onto  the  upper  surface  of  a  leaf.  Its  pale  red  color 
barred  with  velvet  black  first  drew  my  attention  to  it,  for  it  was  beautiful  to 
the  eye;  and  presently  I  discovered  that  this  was  no  web-spinning,  sedentary 
spider,  but  a  wandering  hunter,  that  captured  its  prey,  like  a  cat,  by  stealing 
on  it  concealed  and  making  a  rush  or  spring  at  the  last.  The  moving  shadow 
had  attracted  it  and  .  .  .  was  mistaken  for  a  fly  running  about  over  the 
leaves,  and  flitting  from  leaf  to  leaf.  Now  began  a  series  of  wonderful  maneu- 
vers on  the  spider's  part.    .    .    . 

But  you  must  read  that  mock-battle  for  yourself;  what  matters  is  that 
Hudson  saw  the  spider  and  found  it  so  interesting  that  he  had  to  tell  us 
about  it.  He  has  also  given  us  images  of  a  howling  monkey  chorus, 
a  girl's  skin,  a  moth,  an  Indian,  and  hundreds  of  others  which,  because 
he  really  saw  and  evaluated,  he  has  made  forever  interesting.  It  is 
amazing  that  the  city-bred  Pope,  one  of  the  most  formal  poets,  could 
write  such  concentrated  description  as  this  of  a  spider: 

The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line. 

Pope,  in  two  lines,  in  his  way  tells  us  as  much  about  the  spider  as 
Hudson,  the  naturalist,  in  two  pages  of  prose.  The  crucial  matter,  in 
the  communication  of  experience,  is  not  the  base  of  the  imagery,  the 
"It  was  raining,"  but  the  way  it  rained  on  you,  the  writer,  the  smell 
of  the  earth,  the  prick  of!  the  raindrops,  the  swish  of  the  passing  auto- 
mobiles, the  discomfort  of  stepping  into  puddles  in  thin-soled  shoes,  the 
strange  half -hidden  light  of  the  sun  before  the  shower.  In  other  words, 
what  matters  in  writing  is  your  experience  and  the  words  you  find  to 
communicate  it.  All  the  fine  words  in  the  dictionary  will  not  serve  you 
if  you  are  indifferent  to  the  smell  of  hay;  all  the  adjectives  that  Saroyan 
says  are  worn  out  through  overuse  will  not  give  your  reader  the  faintest 
whiff  of  that  fragrance.  You  have  first  to  smell  hay;  then  your  problem 
is  one  of  words  only.  Our  conviction  is  that  if  you  have  smelled  hay, 
you  will  not  be  satisfied  until  you  have  tried  to  make  the  boy  from  the 
heart  of  Chicago  smell  it  too.  Since  we  share  the  base  of  experience  in 
part,  in  imagery  we  try  to  exchange  experiences  and  make  ours  come 
alive  for  the  reader. 

What  Imagery  Is 

Imagery  means  exactly  what  it  says — those  words  or  figures  of  speech 
which  cause  us  to  reproduce  mentally,  without  any  external  stimulus, 
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things  seen,  heard,  smelled,  tasted,  touched  or  felt.  We  may  visualize 
things  as  to  color  or  form,  or  both;  we  may  see  them  at  rest  or  moving. 
Auditory  images  may  result  from  words  that  merely  name  sounds  or 
even  the  objects  or  persons  or  elements  that  produce  them;  or  they  may 
come  from  words  that  attempt  to  imitate  such  sounds  directly.  Olfactory 
and  gustatory  images — both  extremely  difficult  to  convey — are  faintly 
communicated  to  us,  again,  by  merely  naming  the  objects  which  suggest 
or  produce  them,  or  by  such  vague  words  as  sweet,  sour,  salty,  bitter: 
the  more  specific  the  adjective,  the  more  accurately  these  elusive  sense- 
impressions  are  communicated.  Thus  an  acrid  smell  is  more  definite  than 
a  burning,  a  smarting,  or  a  bitter  smell.  The  best  way,  however,  to  give 
your  reader  definite  images  of  smell  and  taste  is  to  support  such  impres- 
sions with  those  drawn  from  the  other  senses.  Touch  is  the  most  complex 
of  all  the  senses — in  fact,  it  is  not  one  sense,  but  several;  images  may  be 
merely  tactual,  or  thermal  (giving  sensations  of  heat  or  cold),  or  describ- 
ing pain,  or  kinaesthetic  (conveying  impressions  of  equilibrium  or  the 
lack  of  it,  or  of  muscular  effort  and  strain). 

Kinds  of  Imagery 

visual 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  study  of  the  ways  in  which  sense-impressions 
may  be  effectively  communicated,  let  us  illustrate  these  sorts  of  imagery. 
Of  the  three  factors  usually  present  in  visual  impressions — color,  bright- 
ness, and  line — color  is  so  instantly  noticeable  and  to  most  of  us  so 
much  the  strongest  sensation  that  it  needs  little  emphasis.  The  leaves  in 
Shelley's  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind," 

.    .    .  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 
Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red  .    .    . 

are  much  like  the  autumn  leaves  we  have  all  seen,  though  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  note  the  connotative  force  of  dying  in  pale,  of  dead  in  black,  and 
of  flushed  with  fever  in  hectic  red.  Some  of  the  most  superb  expressions 
of  the  glory  of  color  in  our  literature  are  to  be  found  in  the  writing  of 
Ruskin,  Rossetti,  Keats,  Coleridge,  Conrad,  and  W.  H.  Hudson.  You  all 
recall  those  snakes  whose  beauty  melted  the  hard  heart  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner: 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 
They  coil'd  and  swam;  and  every  track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire  .    .    . 

And  perhaps  you  remember,  in  Conrad's  "Youth,"  the  sky  and  the  sea, 
the  latter  carved,  glowing  like  a  jewel; 
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The  sky  was  a  miracle  of  purity,  a  miracle  of  azure.  The  sea  was  polished, 
was  blue,  was  pellucid,  was  sparkling  like  a  precious  stone,  extending  on  all 
sides,  all  round  to  the  horizon — as  if  the  whole  terrestrial  globe  had  been 
one  jewel,  one  colossal  sapphire,  a  single  gem  fashioned  into  a  planet. 

We  quote  this  passage  because  it  illustrates  minor  points  we  wish  to 
make.  If  you  have  enough  color  words  in  your  vocabulary,  you  are  far 
luckier  than  most  people.  Most  of  us  are  fond  of  the  worn  phrase 
an  azure  sky,  little  thinking  how  seldom  the  sky  is  really  azure;  but  when 
Conrad  describes  it  thus,  we  may  believe  him.  A  painter,  as  Philip  Carey 
(the  hero  in  Of  Human  Bondage)  learned  after  failing  in  art,  seldom 
paints  his  shadows  black,  but  colored:  there  are  pink  tints  on  cream- 
colored  walls  and  purple  hues  in  brown  country  roads  when  transfigured 
by  certain  qualities  of  light.  Most  of  us  would  describe  better  if  we 
tried  our  hands  at  water-coloring,  or  stopped  to  peer  in  the  windows  of 
art  shops  at  the  fascinating  color-charts  and  boxes  of  oils  with  their 
closely  descriptive  names. 

Though  we  are,  in  the  main,  content  with  few  and  simple  color  words, 
we  have  still  fewer  with  which  to  convey  the  elusive  effects  of  brightness, 
the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  which  we  have  so  often  seen  on  a  hill- 
side. There  may  be  ten  different  shades  of  green  on  a  hill,  caused  in  part 
by  the  different  tones  of  trees,  bushes  and  shrubs,  grass  and  grain,  and 
in  part  by  the  shadows  dropped  by  passing  clouds  and  the  patches  of  light 
which  move  with  the  sun.  You  can  hardly  hope  to  find  in  literature  the 
radiance,  the  suffusion  of  light  that  you  get  in  a  Turner  or  Whistler  sea- 
scape, though  Shelley  often  approaches  it  in  his  poetry.  Though  we 
usually  think  of  light  in  terms  of  color,  it  may  also  be  described  in  terms 
of  movement  and  its  effect  upon  our  emotions.  Light  itself  has  many 
colors:  it  may  be  steely,  silvery,  frosty;  milky,  pearly,  opalescent;  pallid, 
wan;  livid,  ghastly;  amber,  golden,  tawny,  brassy,  coppery;  flushed, 
ruddy,  lurid.  Its  character  or  quality  may  be  dim,  faint,  dull,  hazy; 
brilliant,  intense,  radiant,  sharp,  garish,  vivid;  shadowy,  dusky,  murky; 
soft,  mellow;  bleak,  wan;  clear,  translucent.  In  other  words,  the  fascination 
of  light  lies  much  in  its  graduations,  its  subtle  changes  in  quality,  and  its 
powerful  effect  upon  our  emotions. 

For  a  masterly  description  of  light  and  shadow,  as  rich  and  cool  as  a 
Corot,  let  us  look  at  a  passage  from  Green  Mansions;  the  figure  of  the 
forest  cathedral  with  its  colonnade  of  trees  and  its  roof  of  sky  is  also 
worth  noticing: 

Even  where  the  trees  were  largest  the  sunshine  penetrated,  subdued  by  the 
foliage  to  exquisite  greenish-golden  tints,  filling  the  wide  lower  spaces  with 
tender  half-lights,  and  faint  blue-and-gray  shadows.  Lying  on  my  back  and 
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gazing  up,  I  felt  reluctant  to  rise  and  renew  my  ramble.  For  what  a  roof  was 
that  above  my  head!  Roof  I  call  it  .  .  .  but  it  was  no  more  roof  like  and 
hindering  to  the  soaring  spirit  than  the  higher  clouds  that  float  in  changing 
forms  and  tints.  .  .  .  Nature  .  .  .  first  taught  the  architect  to  produce  by 
long  colonnades  the  illusion  of  distance;  but  the  light-excluding  roof  prevents 
him  from  getting  the  same  effect  above.  Here  Nature  is  unapproachable  with 
her  green,  airy  canopy,  a  sun-impregnated  cloud — cloud  above  cloud;  and 
though  the  highest  may  be  unreached  by  the  eye,  the  beams  yet  filter  through, 
illuming  the  wide  spaces  beneath — chamber  succeeded  by  chamber,  each  with 
its  own  special  lights  and  shadows.  Far  above  me,  but  not  nearly  so  far  as  it 
seemed,  the  tender  gloom  of  one  such  chamber  or  space  is  traversed  now  by  a 
golden  shaft  of  light  falling  through  some  break  in  the  upper  foliage,  giving 
a  strange  glory  to  everything  it  touches — -projecting  leaves,  and  beardlike  tuft 
of  moss,  and  snaky  bush-rope.  And  in  the  most  open  part  of  that  most  open 
space,  suspended  on  nothing  to  the  eye,  the  eye  reveals  a  tangle  of  shining 
silver  threads— the  web  of  some  large  tree-spider. 

Line,  the  third  element  in  visual  imagery,  is  fairly  easy  to  handle,  and 
so  abundant  in  literature  that  it  needs  scant  illustration  here.  One  of  the 
clearest  pictures  in  English  poetry  is  that  of  the  grim,  massive,  ruined 
visage  of  Ozymandias;  for  we  see  it  in  relief  against  a  vast  sky  and  a 
vast  desert  plain.  Thoreau's  comparison  of  Cape  Cod  to  "the  bared  and 
bended  arm"  of  Massachusetts,  Hardy's  comparison  of  the  field  of 
Vitoria  to  "the  palm  of  a  monstrous  right  hand,  a  little  hollowed,"  on 
which  he  traces  every  characteristic  line,  and  Europe  to  "a  prone  and 
emaciated  figure,  the  Alps  shaping  like  a  backbone,  and  the  branching 
mountain-chains  like  ribs,  the  peninsular  plateau  of  Spain  forming  a 
head"1  show  how  helpful  such  analogies  may  be. 

Sound-Imagery 

Words,  though  not  nearly  so  effective  a  medium  for  painting  still-life 
pictures  or  portraits  of  persons  as  are  oils  or  watercolors,  have  a  wonder- 
ful power  to  suggest  or  imitate  almost  any  sound  or  noise  in  the  world 
except  the  exact  pitch  of  a  musical  tone  and  the  progression  of  a  musical 
phrase.  They  can  even  imitate  the  characteristic  timbre  of  a  musical  in- 
strument; Keats,  in  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  gives  us  the  line, 

"...  the  silver,  snarling  trumpets  'gan  to  chide" 
and  Milton's  line, 

"Sonorous    metal    blowing   martial    sounds," 

with  its  long  o's  and  as  and  r's  and  nasals  is  like  a  quartet  of  French 
horns.  Tennyson  could  imitate  perfectly 

"the  hum  of  bees  in  immemorial  elms," 
1  The  Dynasts,  Fore  Scene,  The  Macmillan  Company,  Ltd.,  London. 
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the  purling  of  a  brook,  and  the  sound  of  water  as  it  meets  slight  or  stiff 
resistance  from  the  shore,  as  in  "The  Passing  of  Arthur": 

"I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 
And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag." 

He  could,  like  Shelley  at  the  close  of  "Ozymandias,"  give  so  wonderful 
a  contrast  between  harsh  and  melodious  sounds  as  we  have  in  these  last 
two  lines: 

Dry  clash' d  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 

And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 

The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  as  he  based 

His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 

Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels — 

And  on  a  sudden,  lo!  the  level  lake, 

And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

Shakespeare,  in  "When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall,"  imitates  the  hooting 
of  the  owl,  the  onrush  of  the  wind,  the  hiss  of  roasted  crabapples  as  they 
are  dipped  in  the  ale,  and  the  very  coughing  of  the  people  in  the  village 
church.  There  are  also  the  fateful  knock  at  the  gate  in  Macbeth,  the 
clanking  of  Marley's  chains  in  Dickens'  "A  Christmas  Carol."  You  need 
not  know  a  great  deal  about  onomatopoeia  to  find  vivid  words  convey- 
ing sound;  our  language  is  rich  in  them,  and  the  dullest  ear  is  alive  to 
them. 

Images  of  Taste  and  Smell 

Taste  and  smell  images  are  extremely  hard  to  convey.  Dickens  sup- 
ports his  descriptions  ofi  holiday  feasts  with  perhaps  too  many  adjectives, 
though  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  really  his  catalogues  of  tempting 
eatables.  The  most  famous  description  of  a  feast  in  all  literature  is  that 
set  forth  by  Keats  in  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  where  the  cataloguing 
method  is  supported  by  the  added  sense  impressions  of  the  smoothness 
and  translucency  of  the  delicate  "cates"  and  by  allusions  to  distant, 
romantic  places: 

And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender' d, 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince  and  plum,  and  gourd; 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 
And  lucent  syrups,  tinct  with  cinnamon; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr'd 
From  Fez;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one, 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedared  Lebanon. 
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Another  famous  passage  is  Proust's,  in  Swanris  Way.  Grown  to  man- 
hood, the  hero  recalls  an  elusive  odor  and  taste  and  at  last  identifies 
them:  just  so  had  smelled  and  tasted  those  delicious  cakes  of  his  child- 
hood, the  madeleines,  when  he  had  dipped  them  in  his  tea!  Some  critic 
has  pointed  out  the  thinness,  the  lack  of  reality  in  Tennyson's  "Enoch 
Arden" — a  poem  of  a  seafaring  man  and  a  fishing  village  without  even 
a  hint  of  the  smell  of  fish  and  tar  and  salt  water!  Keats  and  Hardy  could 
catch  the  scents  of  autumn — the  fragrant,  tangy  smell  of  cider,  the  clammy 
odors  of  fruit  and  vegetables  rotting  on  trees  and  vines.  It  is  worth 
noting,  however,  that  such  sense-impressions  are  almost  always  sup- 
ported by  visual  and  motor  and  often  by  auditory  imagery. 

Images  of  Touch 

The  images  generally  grouped  together  under  touch  are  numerous 
and  complex;  more  or  less  tactile  are  those  of  slight  pressure,  those  of 
intensity  of  pressure,  or  of  pressure  and  movement;  those  of  pressure 
accompanied  by  thermal  or  pain  or  sensations.  Kinesthetic  imagery  tries 
to  reproduce  sensations  of  muscular  strain;  the  sensations  felt  on  the 
loss  of  equilibrium,  as  in  falling  or  fainting,  are  also  touch  sensations. 
Many  of  our  liveliest  verbs  employ  hidden  touch  imagery:  there  are 
tactual,  kinesthetic,  and  motor  images  in  such  verbs  as  grip,  squeeze, 
pluck,  pinch,  lift,  strangle.  There  is  in  literature  abundant  imagery  stress- 
ing softness  or  hardness,  smoothness  or  roughness,  sharpness  or  bluntness, 
dryness  or  wetness,  heat  and  cold.  No  reader  of  Dickens  fails  to  recall  the 
clammy  handclasp  of  Uriah  Heep;  no  reader  of  Rupert  Brooke's  "The 
Great  Lover"  forgets 

.   .   .  the  cool  kindliness  of  sheets,  that  soon 
Smooth  away  trouble;   and  the  rough  male  kiss 
Of  blankets;  grainy  wood;  live  hair  that  is 
Shining  and  free  .    .    . 
The  benison  of  hot  water;  furs  to  touch.    .    .    . 

As  striking  touch  images  as  we  have  in  American  literature  are  to  be 
found  in  Helen  Keller's  Autobiography:  we  know  nothing  more  pathetic 
than  her  description  of  the  way  she  listened  with  her  hands  to  the  crow 
of  the  cock  or  the  laughter  of  a  friend.  An  observant  student  once  wrote 
a  brief  "touch  sketch"  which  seems  to  us  accurate:  "The  tiny  hairs 
tickled  my  fingertips.  As  my  fingers  touched  the  smooth  surface  tenta- 
tively, they  discerned  the  tender  vein.  As  they  pressed  harder,  I  felt  the 
juicy,  cool,  delicate  texture  of  the  young  oak  leaf."  The  "tender  vein" 
is  present  in  the  young  oak  leaf,  as  you  will  find  if  you  touch  one. 
Accurate  suggestion  of  muscular  strain  is  so  rare  in  literature  that  every 
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reader  of  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes  remembers  the  scene  where  Knight  is 
clinging  to  a  crumbling  shelf  of  rock  two  hundred  yards  above  the  dark, 
churning  waters  of  the  Atlantic — Strangles  Cliff.  The  reader,  too,  clings 
to  that  shaly,  wet  bit  of  rock,  falls  with  Knight  and  supports  himself  in 
a  bit  of  quartz,  gazes  up  at  the  cliff  with  him,  and  far  down  into  the 
gulf,  and  with  aching  arms  and  almost  exhausted  heart,  feels  that  Time 
"has  closed  up  like  a  fan  before  him."  Poe's  "Descent  into  the  Mael- 
strom" is  rich  in  kinesthetic  as  well  as  motor  images,  as  is  also  much 
of  D.  H.  Lawrence's  writing.  Adelaide  Crapsey's  lines 

Is  it  as  plainly  in  our  living  shown, 

By  slant  and  twist,  which  way  the  wind  hath  blown? 

give  us  an  intense,  concentrated  impression  of  strain  and  struggle. 
Nothing  could  be  more  instantly  suggestive  of  intense  cold  than  the 
phrase  "a  chattering  flock"  of  "bleached  skeletons"  used  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Pities  in  The  Dynasts  as  he  sees  Napoleon's  army,  now  glittering 
and  gay,  but  soon  to  be  abandoned  to  the  Russian  snows.  "H.D."  makes 
us  feel  intense  heat  mainly  through  motor  and  kinesthetic  imagery  in 
"Heat";  this  heat  has  pressure: 

O  wind,  rend  open  the  heat, 
cut  apart  the  heat, 
rend  it  to  tatters. 

Fruit  cannot  drop 
through  this  thick  air — 
fruit   cannot   fall   into  heat 
that  presses  up  and  blunts 
the  points  of  pears 
and  rounds  the  grapes. 

Cut  through  the  heat — 
plow  through  it, 
turning  it  on  either  side 
of  your  path. 

Even  the  less  usual  images  of  hunger,  thirst,  pain,  nausea,  and  loss 
of  equilibrium,  generally  supported  by  imagery  from  the  other  senses, 
occur  in  literature.  The  nausea  of  Gerald  Scales,  in  The  Old  Wives'  Tale, 
after  he  has  seen  an  execution,  is  vividly  described;  the  reader  of  The 
Plumed  Serpent  sickens  with  Kate  Leslie  as  she  turns,  revolted,  from 
the  disgusting  carnage  of  the  bull-fight.  There  are  admirable  descriptions 
of  the  sensations  experienced  in  drowning,  among  them  one  in  De 
Morgan's  in  Somehow  Good.  But  on  the  whole,  all  imagery  derived  from 
the  highly  complex  sense  of  touch,  with  the  exception  of  the  purely 
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tactile,  is  extremely  difficult  to  convey;  to  try  to  communicate  such  im- 
pressions is,  however,  at  least,  to  gain  respect  for  the  virtuosity  of  the 
skilled  writer. 

Ways  of  Developing  the  Base  of  Imagery 

A  basic  image  may  be  developed  in  a  number  of  ways:  by  repeating 
it,  by  listing  added  details,  and  by  suggesting  other  images  associated 
with  it  in  experience.  Repetition  is  the  method  Dickens  uses  in  the  famous 
opening  chapter  of  Bleak  House  which  Conrad  admired  so  greatly;  you 
are  not  allowed  to  forget  the  fog,  which  is  repeated  fourteen  times,  each 
time  with  a  different  associated  detail.  The  cataloguing  method,  in  which 
one  detail  is  merely  added  to  another,  as  in  so  many  scene-descriptions, 
is  familiar  to  you  both  in  your  reading  and  in  your  writing.  A  much 
more  artistic  and  economical  method  is  the  suggestive,  in  which  a  single 
image  calls  to  mind  associated  images,  as  in  the  figures  "gray  needles 
of  rain,"  "The  sun  was  now  only  a  dying  ember." 

Ways  of  Presenting  Imagery 

The  synthetic  or  the  dynamic  mode  of  presenting  imagery  is  preferable 
to  the  merely  reproducing,  or  photographic.  When  a  figure  is  built  up 
in  parts,  each  of  which  gives  the  reader  one  aspect  of  the  total  image, 
we  have  the  synthetic  method.  In  "The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  Edith  Sitwell 
has  a  strangely  beautiful  synthetic  image: 

And  petals  of  the  foam,  like  perfumed  orange-blossom, 
Pelt  the  nymphs  in  their  bowers — cold  as  their  bosom. 

Each  one  of  the  four  details  except  the  first  grows  out  of  the  preceding 
detail:  the  first  suggests  line,  shape;  the  second,  whiteness  and  perfume; 
the  third,  movement;  the  fourth,  the  coldness  of  the  foam  and  the 
nymphs.  Each  is  synthesized  out  of  words  which  create  one  aspect  of  the 
total  image. 

When  the  image  is  a  moving  one,  changing,  building  before  the 
reader's  eyes,  it  is  dynamic.  Browning  among  British  and  William  Vaughn 
Moody  among  American  poets  are  masters  of  this  way  of  giving  imagery. 
From  the  latter's  superb  "Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation"  we  quote  one  of 
many  dynamic  images: 

.    .    .  The  Lakes  shall  robe  them  in  ethereal  sheen; 
And  like  a  larger  sea,  the  vital  green 
Of  springing  wheat  shall  vastly  be  outflung 
Over  Dakota  and  the  prairie  states. 

In  the  last  three  lines,  the  first  image  is  of  a  vast  expanse,   the  next 
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is  of  color,  the  next  suggests  the  upward  push  of  the  young  grain,  the 
last,  the  strong  fling  of  the  grainfields  as  they  cover  the  great  spaces 
of  the  West  and  Middle  West.  A  better  example  comes  a  few  lines  later: 

While  Shasta  signals  to  Alaskan  seas 

That  watch  old  sluggish  glaciers  downward  creep 

To  fling  their  icebergs  thundering  from  the  steep.   .   .    . 

This  sort  of  presentation  of  the  basic  image,  though  difficult,  is  im- 
mensely stimulating  and  vivid. 

Although  the  suggestive  and  dynamic  ways  of  presenting  imagery 
are  difficult  to  master,  it  is  well  worth  your  while  to  try  them.  The  mere 
effort  to  write  images  of  either  sort  will  immensely  quicken  your  powers 
of  observation  and  your  awareness  of  your  sensations,  and  will,  more- 
over, stimulate  you  to  add  many  an  active  verb  and  many  a  concrete 
noun  to  your  vocabulary.  Resisting  the  temptation  to  cull  such  images 
from  poetry,  which  is  rich  in  them,  we  choose  a  dynamic  description  of 
a  quiet  sort  from  K.  Swinstead-Smith's  "The  Marchesa": 

Through  the  window  she  watched  five  peasants  move  languorously  across 
the  fields,  their  soft,  swinging  limbs  as  rhythmical  as  the  burling  splash  of 
the  waves. 

Burling  is  the  most  active  word  there,  but  languorously,  move  across, 
swinging,  rhythmical  all  suggest  change  of  position,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  lazy  motion.  Jane  Culver  suggests  perfectly  the  mood  of  the  little 
girl  on  the  threshold  of!  adolescence  in  "The  Hand  of  God"  by  her 
beginning;  note  that  she  uses  suggestive  images  and  one  dynamic  one: 

Dark  leaves  blew  by  the  window,  and  far  beyond,  the  sunset  ran.  It  was 
a  deep  time,  Nancy  thought,  with  doves  and  vespers  in  it. 

How  a  Base  of  Experience  Is  Used  by  Various  Writers 

You  can  quicken  your  appreciation  of  the  value  of  imagery  by  noticing 
how  various  writers  amplify  the  base  of  experience  and  how  they  stress 
different  values  of  sense-impressions.  A  snowstorm  may  to  you  mean 
anything  from  a  disagreeable  to  a  thrilling  experience.  Whittier,  in  the 
opening  stanza  of  "Snowbound,"  stresses  the  look  of  the  sky,  the  feel 
of  the  air,  and  the  increased  sharpness  of  sounds  before  the  snow  arrives: 

The  sun  that  brief  December  day 
Rose  cheerless  over  hills  of  gray, 
And,  darkly  circled,  gave  at  noon 
A  sadder  light  than  waning  moon. 
Slow  tracing  down  the  thickening  sky 
Its  mute  and  ominous  prophecy, 
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A  portent  seeming  less  than  threat, 

It  sank  from  sight  before  it  set. 

A  chill  no  coat,  however  stout, 

Of  homespun  stuff  could  quite  shut  out, 

A  hard,  dull  bitterness  of  cold, 

That  checked,  mid-vein,  the  circling  race 

Of  life-blood  in  the  sharpened  face, 

The  coming  of  the  snow-storm  told. 

The  wind  blew  east;  we  heard  the  roar 

Of  Ocean  on  his  wintry  shore, 

And  felt  the  strong  pulse  throbbing  there 

Beat  with  low  rhythm  our  inland  air. 

Later  he  gives  us  the  sounds  of  the  cows,  the  horse,  and  the  cock  as, 
agitated  and  impatient,  they  call  the  household  to  their  chores.  There 
is  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 

A  night  made  hoary  with  the  swarm 

And  whirl-dance  of  the  blinding  storm, 

As  zigzag,  wavering  to  and  fro 

Crossed  and  recrossed  the  winged  snow.    .    .    . 

Then  comes  one  of  those  scenes  which  echo  Cowper's  famous  "A  Winter 
Morning"  and  "A  Winter  Walk"  in  The  Task,  revealing  what  Emerson 
calls  "the  frolic  architecture  of  the  snow."  Whittier  gives  us  many 
memorable,  clearly  etched  word-pictures,  many  varied  sense-impressions, 
but  we  do  not  reach  his  dominant  and  controlling  impression  until  he 
begins  his  charming  description  of  the  activities  of  the  household,  im- 
mured and  besieged  by  the  snow.  Emerson's  "The  Snow-Storm"  begins 
with  an  electric  figure  of  speech: 

Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky, 
Arrives  the  snow  .    .    . 

which,  though  much  less  definite  than  Whittier's  careful  recording  of 
the  exact  sensations  we  experience  just  before  and  as  it  begins  to  snow, 
calls  up  our  feeling  of  excitement  and  adventure;  he,  too,  adds  a  picture 
of  the  snow  and  the  wind's  "masonry,"  but  sums  up  all  that  Whittier 
expresses  in  great  detail  about  the  activities  of  his  household  in  the 
brief  lines, 

The  sled  and  traveler  stopped,  the  courier's  feet 

Delayed,  all  friends  shut  out,  the  housemates  sit 

Around  the  radiant  fireplace,  enclosed 

In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

In  a  notable  story,    "Dead  Reckoning,"    Viola   Paradise   stresses   the 
deadly  danger  of  the  snow  to  a  mother  and  her  children  who  are  caught 
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in  a  Montana  blizzard;  Uncle  Luke,  who  is  a  delight  to  the  children, 
but  an  irritation  and  a  nuisance  to  Eunice,  their  mother,  has  prophesied 
snow  and  so  aroused  her  reckless  desire  to  prove  him  wrong.  The 
author  describes  the  feeling  that  the  small  party  sense  as  they  set  off: 
"The  air  felt  sweetly  cold  against  her  face.  Not  too  cold  .  .  ."  and 
goes  on  to  picture  "the  low  clouds  .  .  .  smoke-color,  rounded  with  a 
pearly  gray,  and  the  sky  at  the  horizon  all  around  almost  white.  The 
sun,  fitfully  breaking  through  the  clouds  here  and  there,  scattered  a 
brittle  gayety  over  the  plains.  .  .  ."  After  the  party  at  the  Bantlings'  is 
over  and  Eunice  and  her  boys,  Oliver  and  Bobby,  have  started  for  home, 
the  snow,  in  Montana  fashion,  announces  itself,  not  with  trumpets  of 
the  sky,  but  with  one  "large,  lazy  flake."  Almost  instantly,  however, 
Bobby  cries,  as  the  second  flake  falls  on  his  mitten,  "Look,  Mother,  its 
like  a  million  tiny  stars.  And  here's  another."  Without  snowshoes,  or 
even  a  stick  to  guide  them,  they  plow  their  way  through  the  deepening 
drifts;  the  wind  blows  "in  freakish  gusts,"  "the  snow  swirls  madly," 
and  begins  to  drift,  while  the  air  sharpens  to  a  bitter  cold.  Eunice,  trying 
desperately  to  avoid  the  Badlands,  stumbles  into  them,  as  far  from  home 
in  a  different  direction  as  she  had  been  when  at  the  Bantlings'.  Bobby 
can  hardly  walk  and  wants  to  sit  down  in  the  snow  or  to  be  carried. 
Stories  of  a  woman  and  her  three  children  who  had  been  found  frozen 
to  death  within  thirty  feet  of  their  own  door  come  to  Eunice's  bewildered 
brain,  and  suddenly  ahead  of  them  loom  "three  white  shapes" — "huge 
mushrooms  of  wind-sculptured  rock,  covered  with  snow."  Thus  Viola 
Paradise  piles  up  tremendous  suspense,  always  emphasizing  the  lure,  the 
danger  of  the  snow.1  Thomas  Mann's  novel  The  Magic  Mountain 
describes  Hans  Castorp's  adventures  in  a  snowstorm  in  Switzerland, 
emphasizing  chiefly  the  fantastic  dreams  which  come  to  a  man  as  he  is 
freezing — the  warmth,  the  delight  of  falling  to  sleep.  Conrad  Aiken's 
masterly  story,  "Silent  Snow,  Secret  Snow,"  stresses  the  mysterious, 
magical,  and  sinister  quality  of  the  snow  for  his  small  hero,  but  chiefly 
its  beauty: 

A  beautiful  varying  dance  of  snow  began  at  the  front  of  the  room,  came 
forward  and  then  retreated,  flattened  out  toward  the  floor,  then  rose  fountain- 
like to  the  ceiling,  swayed,  recruited  itself  from  a  new  stream  of  flakes  which 
poured  laughing  in  through  the  humming  window,  advanced  again,  lifted  long 
white  arms.    It  said  peace,  it  said  remoteness,  it  said  cold — it  said — .  .    .    . 

The  snow  is  a  symbol  here  of  a  lonely,  imaginative,  overstrung,  ill- 
understopd  boy  who  is  retreating  from  his  family,  his  boyhood  friends, 


1  Atlantic  Monthly,  November,   1940. 
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and  from  all  touch  with  commonplace  experience.  Aiken  closes  the  un- 
finished sentence  and  gives  the  story  its  full  meaning: 

The  hiss  was  now  becoming  a  roar — the  whole  world  was  a  vast  moving 
screen  of  snow — but  even  now  it  said  peace,  it  said  remoteness,  it  said  cold, 
it  said  sleep? 

The  Force  of  Connotation  in  Imagery 

The  greatest  imagery,  of  which  we  can  here  speak  only  briefly,  de- 
pends upon  the  poet's  use  of  a  word  or  a  figure's  powerful  connotative 
force.  Such  words  are  usually  old  and  often  familiar,  though  they  need 
not  be;  sometimes  they  are  overlaid  with  what  Miss  Drew  beautifully 
calls  "the  patina  of  age";  sometimes  some  one  poet  has  unmistakably 
stamped  them  as  his  own,  so  that  every  time  we  meet  them,  we  think  of 
them  in  his  context.  The  verb  walk,  for  instance,  is  so  commonplace  that 
one  would  not  expect  to  see  a  miracle  of  poetry  wrought  with  it.  But 
that  is  because  our  use  of  it  is  usually  colorless,  careless;  we  too  com- 
monly use  it  as  a  substitute  for  a  more  concrete  word  of  locomotion. 
But  when  it  is  needed,  no  word  can  quite  take  its  place,  as  Byron  knew 
when  he  wrote,  using  it  in  its  stately  meaning,  Andante, 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 

Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies.    .    .    . 

Shelley  knew  it  when  he  added  magically  swift  movement  to  it: 

Swiftly  walk  o'er  the  western  wave, 
Spirit  of  Night! 

It  has  the  air  of  listless,  mechanical  movement  in  Shakespeare's  passage: 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  .... 

The  very  colorlessness,  the  neutral  quality  of  this  word  walk,  like  a 
simple  theme  in  counterpoint,  make  it  magical:  try  to  substitute  stride, 
hasten,  strut,  stroll,  saunter,  or  any  of  the  walk-words  for  it,  and  you 
will  realize  its  dignity  and  subtle  force  in  each  quoted  context. 

The  same  is  true  of  figures,  practically  all  of  which  Shakespeare  has 
used  so  memorably  that  all  the  poets  since  have  merely  played  original 
variations  upon  the  themes  he  set.  Yet  nothing  in  Shakespeare  surpasses 
the  transfiguration  of  a  homely  biblical  figure  by  Thomas  Nashe: 


1  From  Among  the  Lost  People,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    Copyright,  1932, 
by  Conrad  Aiken. 
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Brightness  falls  from  the  air, 
Queens  have  died  young  and  fair: 
Dust  hath  closed  Helen's  eye. 

You  all  remember  the  gallant  Rupert  Brooke's  premonition  of  his  death 
in  "The  Soldier": 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me: 

That  there's  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  forever  England.  There  shall  be 

In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed; 
A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made  aware, 

Gave  once  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to  roam  .... 

One  of  the  most  magical  uses  of  this  homely,  familiar  word  is  the 
scene  from  Hardy's  Dynasts,  where  the  dying  Nelson  says: 

"...  'Tis  dust  of  death 
That  darkens  me."  * 

Shakespeare  takes  a  plain  word  and  makes  it  sum  up  the  magical  charm 
of  moonlight;  John  C.  Van  Dyke  has  noted  how  the  word  sleeps  does 
the  work  of  a  long  description  in  the  scene  where  Jessica  and  Lorenzo 
are  awaiting  the  return  of  Portia  and  Nerissa  and  their  husbands. 
Shakespeare  says  not  a  word  about  the  trees  or  the  grasses  or  the  ponds 
or  the  meadows;  not  a  word  about  the  hushed  winds  or  the  shining  stars. 
But  we  see  them  all  in  the  line,  "How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon 
this  bank!"  These  strong,  homely,  familiar  words  never  wear  out,  but 
remain  rich  in  suggestive  force.  One  might  say  of  one  of  them,  as  of 
Cleopatra: 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 

Her  infinite  variety  .... 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  words  that  are  stamped  with  "the  image 
and  superscription"  off  one  poet.  This  is  true  of  the  word  Incarnadine, 
as  used  in  the  passage  from  Macbeth  where  the  guilty  thane,  looking  at 
his  bloodied  hand,  exclaims: 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green  one  red.   .   .   . 

So  Wordsworth's  little  "Lucy"  lyric  has  made  the  word  diurnal  his  for- 
ever. The  tremendous  figure  in  the  closing  lines  and  the  slow,  solemn 

1  Part  First,  Act  I,  scene  iv.   By  permission  of  The  Macmiilan  Company,  Ltd.,  London.. 
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movement  of  the  broken  monosyllabic  last  line  merely  support  the  force 
of  that  great  word: 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees; 
Rolled   round  in  earth's  diurnal  course 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 

Some  of  Keats's  magical  words  would  seem  to  be  his  own  for  all  time; 
"the  pure  serene"  of  the  sonnet  "On  First  Looking  Into  Chapman's 
Homer,"  Ruth  "amid  the  alien  corn,"  and  the  wonderful  figure  from 
"Bright  Star!": 

And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart, 

Like  Nature's  patient  sleepless  Eremite, 

The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task 

Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores.    .    .    . 

There  is  no  explaining  the  poet's  magic  with  words  in  poetry;  but  it 
depends  largely  upon  connotation  and  context. 

Picture-Words  and  "Moving-Picture"  Words 

In  a  previous  chapter  you  have  seen  how  the  concrete  noun  and  the 
active  verb  vivify  exposition.  How  much  more,  then,  will  they  enliven 
the  personal  reminiscence,  the  autobiography,  the  account  of  an  episode 
or  an  incident  in  your  life!  Our  language  is  so  inexpressibly  rich  in  such 
words  that  we  can  never  exhaust  them,  yet  we  stumble  along  with  such 
vague  verbs  as  walk  and  run  when,  as  Professor  Easley  S.  Jones  points 
out,  we  might  apply  most  of  these  words  to  human  gait:  bounce,  bound, 
canter,  crawl,  creep,  dance,  dart,  falter,  flounder,  gallop,  glide,  grope, 
hobble,  hop,  jolt,  jump,  leap,  limp,  lope,  lurch,  march,  meander,  patter, 
perambulate,  prance,  prowl,  ramble,  range,  reel,  roam,  rove,  run,  sally, 
saunter,  scamper,  scuffle,  shuffle,  skip,  slink,  sprint,  stagger,  stalk,  stried, 
stroll,  stumble,  sway,  toddle,  totter,  trip,  waddle,  wander,  waver?-  There 
are  also  dash,  scurry,  scramble,  scuttle,  strut,  potter,  and  others  that  do 
not  come  at  once  to  mind.  The  concrete  noun  is  equally  expressive  be- 
cause it  suggests,  or  implies  descriptive  adjectives,  just  as  the  active  verb 
implies  at  least  one  qualifying  adverb.  Professor  Jones  cleverly  nick- 
names concrete  nouns  picture  words  and  active  verbs  "motion-picture 
words."  You  can  surely  visualize  the  sort  of  woman  who  is  called  a 
dowager,  the  sort  of  man  we  term  a  fop,  and  the  sort  of  child  we  call  an 
urchin.  Lurking  adverbs  or  adverbial  phrases  are  present  in  such  verbs  as 


1  Practice   Book   in   English,   D.   Appleton-Century   Company,    Inc.,   New   York,    1935, 
p.  194. 
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berate,  rant,  prattle,  scuttle,  and  sneer.  Christopher  Morley  needs  every 
adjective  in  his  much-quoted  definition  of  literature  as  "the  sudden  ex- 
pression of  the  fierce  hilarious  lives  of  human  beings."  But  Katherine 
Porter's  adjectives  in  this  sentence  merely  support  the  most  telling  word — 
the  concrete  noun  moth:  "The  child's  light,  faint  breath  was  a  mere 
shadowy  moth  of  sound  in  the  silver  air."  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  in  "The  Great 
Auk,"  describes  the  actor,  Old  Bateman,  thus: 

The  slash  of  indifferent  sunshine,  slicing  into  the  gloom  like  a  dulled  sword 
blade,  rested  its  lowermost  tip  full  upon  him. 

And,  after  Bateman's  triumph,  Cobb  gives  us  another  "moving  picture": 

He  spoke  the  mad  king's  mad  tag-line  and  got  himself  off  the  stage.  He  un- 
reeled the  stay  rope  from  its  chock.  The  curtain  rumbhd  down.  Through  it 
the  insistent  clapping  of  Blinky's  skinny  paws  could  be  heard. 

The  passage  demands  that  you  know  the  meanings  of  such  highly  specific, 
concrete  nouns  as  tag-line,  stay  rope,  and  chock;  insistent,  and  perhaps 
even  skinny  are  necessary  to  Cobb's  picture.  We  have  italicized  the  con- 
crete nouns  and  the  active  verbs  in  the  excerpt  quoted  below  from 
William  Beebe's  "The  Dream  of  the  Yellow-Throat": 

A  slender  tongue  of  sound  arises  from  the  bush  before  us.  Again  and  again 
it  comes,  muffled  but  increasing  in  volume.  A  tiny  ball  of  feathers  is  perched 
in  the  center  of  the  tangle,  with  beak  hidden  in  the  deep,  soft  plumage,  but 
ever  and  anon  the  little  body  throbs,  and  the  song  falls  gently  on  the  silence 
of  the  night:  "I  beseech  you!  I  beseech  you!  I  beseech  you!"  A  Maryland 
yellow-throat  is  asleep  and  singing  in  its  dreams.1 

In  this  passage  from  that  subtle  novel  of  Virginia  Woolf's,  To  the 
Lighthouse,  the  nouns,  verbs,  and  verbals  give  us  the  little  boy's  re- 
sentment of  his  all-demanding  father: 

Flashing  her  needles,  confident,  upright,  she  created  the  drawing-room  and 
kitchen,  set  them  all  aglow.  Standing  between  her  knees,  very  stiff,  James 
felt  all  her  strength  flaring  up  to  be  drunk  and  quenched  by  the  beak  of  brass, 
the  arid  scimitar  of  the  male,  who  smote  mercilessly,  demanding  sympathy. 

The  adjectives  count,  of  course,  but  stiff  is  the  only  indispensable  one; 
con fi dent  and  upright  are  helpful  but  not  essential  to  Mrs.  Ramsay's 
portrait. 

The  Much-Mooted  Adjective:   Its  Use  and  Abuse 

The  adjective  is  undoubtedly  so  much  overused,  so  leaned  upon  as  a 
prop  by  the  amateur  writer  and  by  many  a  professional  that  William 

1  From  The  Log  of  the  Sun,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York. 
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Saroyan's  sly  remarks  upon  it  in  the  preface  to  "The  Daring  Young  Man 
on  the  Flying  Trapeze"  have  point: 

All  successful  writers  believe  that  one  word  by  itself  hasn't  enough  mean- 
ing and  that  it  is  best  to  emphasize  the  meaning  of  one  word  with  the  help 
of  another.  Some  writers  will  go  so  far  as  to  help  an  innocent  word  with  as 
many  as  four  and  five  other  words,  and  at  times  they  will  kill  an  innocent 
word  by  charity  and  it  will  take  years  and  years  for  some  ignorant  writer  who 
doesn't  know  adjectives  at  all  to  resurrect  the  word  that  was  killed  by  kindness. 

You  may  remember  Stevenson's  indictment  of  the  adjective;  Sandburg 
is  said  to  have  remarked,  "Think  twice  before  you  use  an  adjective." 
The  use  of  adjectives  is  so  much  mooted  simply  because  all  of  us  tend 
to  lean  too  much  upon  them  rather  than  to  seek  out  the  specific  and 
concrete  noun  and  the  active  verb  and  verbal.  Some  of  the  most  vivid 
adjectives,  in  fact,  are  past  participles,  as  in  Holbrook  Jackson's  sentence, 
"Sun-baked  and  splashed  with  the  faded  colors  of  the  East,  Marseilles 
crowds  her  space  of  earth." 

The  adjective  is  indispensable  in  exposition  if  it  adds  to  the  exactness 
of  a  statement;  in  narration  and  description,  if  it  contributes  to  the  clear- 
ness of  a  picture  or  helps  to  convey  a  sensation.  It  is  incredibly  easy  to 
stuff  adjectives  or  adverbs  into  the  sentence  in  the  effort  to  make  a 
picture  exact  and  vivid,  leaving  nothing  for  the  reader's  imagination 
to  work  upon.  In  Stewart  Edward  White's  essay,  "On  Making  Camp," 
the  adjectives  and  adverbs  are  clarifying,  specifying  the  sort  of  wood  and 
limbs  to  use  to  build  a  fire  in  the  rain: 

It  is  no  joke  to  light  a  fire  in  the  rain.  An  Indian  can  do  it  more  easily 
than  a  white  man,  but  even  an  Indian  has  more  trouble  than  the  story-books 
acknowledge.  You  will  need  a  greater  quantity  of  birch  bark,  a  bigger  pile  of 
resinous  dead  limbs  from  the  pine  trees,  and  perhaps  the  heart  of  a  dead 
pine  stub  or  stump.  Then,  with  infinite  patience,  you  may  be  able  to  tease 
the  flame.  Sometimes  a  small  dead  birch  contains  in  the  waterproof  envelope 
of  its  bark  a  species  of  powdery,  dry  touchwood  that  takes  the  flame  readily. 
Still,  it  is  easy  enough  to  start  a  blaze — a  very  fine-looking,  cheerful,  healthy 
blaze;  the  difficulty  is  to  prevent  its  petering  out  the  moment  your  back  is 
turned.1 

Infinite,  despite  its  exaggeration,  is  far  truer  here  than  in  most  contexts; 
the  repetition  of  dead  is  necessary.  It  is  worth  note,  however,  that  ex- 
cept for  powdery  there  is  no  adjective  so  vivid  here  as  the  nouns  blaze 
and  envelope  and  the  verb  tease. 


1  The  Forest,   Doubleday,   Doran    and   Company. 
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The  Adjective  in  Narration  and  Description 

The  adjectives  in  this  passage  from  K.  Swinstead-Smith's  story,  "The 
Marchesa,"  are  equally  necessary,  though  far  more  numerous  than  in 
White's  essay;  again  it  is  worth  note  that  stone  wall,  as  a  relatively  minor 
or  background  detail,  is  not  elaborated  as  most  details  are,  and  that  some 
of  the  most  vivid  words — huddled,  broken  and  rotting,  edged — are  past 
or  perfect  participles;  the  sea  of  olive  trees  is  more  descriptive  than  a 
paragraph  of  details  about  the  background: 

They  climbed  to  the  old  stone  wall  which  bounded  the  Marchesa's  estate. 
There  was  always,  even  on  the  hottest  day,  a  clean  strong  wind  blowing  here 
from  the  sea.  To  the  right  in  the  distance  lay  a  huddled  black  village,  and 
behind  lay  the  sea  of  olive  trees  and  the  old  yellow  house  with  its  courtyard 
slumbering  in  the  heat.  They  turned  to  the  right,  keeping  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  then  slowly  descended.  Now  they  were  walking  along  a  sinister  path 
edged  with  giant  cactus.  One  great  leaf  lay  broken  and  rotting  in  the  way. 
There  was  something  terribly  wicked  about  it,  with  its  spikes  like  giant  needles 
and  its  yellow,  rotting,  spongy  pulp.  Overhead  the  sky  grew  every  minute 
more  intense.  Now  there  was  no  trace  of  the  early  morning  purity;  it  looked 
like  a  great  solid  dome  of  purple-blue.  .  .  .  Always  when  she  came  this 
way  she  held  her  breath  and  got  the  same  thrill  of  beauty,  for  suddenly  the 
cactus  ended  and  the  path  wandered  along  the  edge  of  the  orange  grove;  and 
now  all  was  young  again  like  the  setting  of  a  fairy  tale,  for  only  fairies  could 
dance  in  and  out  among  those  gentians  and  the  little  wild  strawberry  plants 
and  the  yellow  flowers  that  had  no  name  and  the  wild  sweet  clover  and  the 
brilliant  fronds  of  ferns.  Some  blue-and-white  butterflies  were  playing  here, 
and  the  bees  were  droning  in  the  clover. 

"How  bewildering  Calabria  is!"  said  Mary  suddenly,  and  then  more  sud- 
denly came  the  thought — "and  how  like  the  Marchesa!"  x 

The  author  uses  adjectives  here  not  only  to  paint  her  picture  but  also 
to  convey  to  the  reader's  Mary's  feeling  about  Calabria,  stressing  the 
latter  in  such  adjectives  as  sinister,  wicked,  rotting,  intense,  slumbering 
in  the  heat.  We  do  not  multiply  instances  of  the  effective  use  of  adjec- 
tives, but  suggest  that  you  examine  some  pages  of  Conrad  and  Hardy 
and  Kipling  for  them.  Though  Kipling's  style  is  never  heavily  adjec- 
tival, as  is  Hardy's  or  Conrad's,  he  has  a  knack  for  summing  up  a  scene 
or  a  person  in  a  brief  phrase.  But  in  such  notable  passages  as  the  storm 
in  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,  Conrad's  first  glimpse  of  the  East  in 
"Youth,"  Gabriel  Oak's  lonely  vigil  on  Norcombe  Hill,  and  the  opening 
passage  of  The  Return  of  the  Native,  every  adjective  counts. 


1  From  The  Marchesa  and  Other  Stories,  by  K.  Swinstead-Smith,  The  Hogarth  Press, 
London,  1936. 
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A  basic  theme  assignment  in  narrative  and  descriptive  writing  is  the 
thumbnail  sense-impression  sketch.  The  sketches  quoted  are  all  the  work 
of  freshmen  in  evening  classes  at  Hunter  College;  some  of  them  are 
perhaps  too  heavily  laden  with  adjectives,  some  strive  too  hard  for  their 
effect.  But  students  who  at  first  think  the  assignment  too  difficult  or 
even  absurd  invariably  come  to  like  it  and  to  enjoy  growing  in  the 
mastery  of  experience  and  phrasing.  Such  thumbnail  sense-sketches  soon 
reveal  to  the  student  his  habit  of  overloading  his  writing  with  useless 
adjectives.  Even  a  talented  student,  reaching  for  his  effect,  will  thus 
needlessly  buttress  his  nouns  and  verbs.  In  the  following  sketch,  "The 
Diamond,"  as  brilliantly  is  implied  in  glittered,  electric  is  not  needed  with 
gleaming: 

The  diamond  glittered  brilliantly  on  the  silver  chain,  refracting  a  myriad 
electric  lights  from  its  hundred  gleaming  facets. 

In  this  tiny  sketch  the  tipsy  three-cornered  moon  will  call  up  for  the 
reader  the  picture  which  the  student  needlessly  elaborates,  and  with  no 
visible  foundation  is  implied  in  pendant: 

At  eight-thirty  the  tipsy  three-cornered  moon  leaned  against  the  Metropoli- 
tan Tower,  looking  much  like  one  of  the  W.C.T.U.'s  "pet  peeves"  propped 
dizzily  against  a  lamppost.  The  Tower  itself  was  an  ethereal  vision  in  the  night 
— with  no  visible  foundation — a  giant  pendant  suspended  from  the  single  star 
at  its  tip. 

The  student  was  urged  to  revise  thus: 

At  eight-thirty  the  tipsy  three-cornered  moon  leaned  against  the  Metropolitan 
Tower.  The  Tower  was  a  giant  pendant  suspended  from  the  single  star  at  its 
tip. 

It  is  hard,  of  course,  to  cast  into  the  rubbish  heap  so  exquisitely  sounding 
a  phrase  as  "an  ethereal  vision  in  the  night,"  but  that  is  just  where  it 
belongs,  for  the  "giant  pendant"  works  the  magic  if  anything  will. 
Similarly  the  verbs  shake  and  tremble  in  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  "Mint 
Jello"  and  the  adjective  wild  to  buttress  extravaganza  in  "Autumn 
Leaves"  are  weakening  to  the  effect: 

Mint  Jello 
Within  the  shores  of  crystal  lies  an  emerald  sea.  The  waves  on  its  surface 
lie  spellbound  amid  an  orgy  of  motion.  Now  they  shake,  tremble,  quiver,  shud 
der,  quake  to  set  themselves  free. 

Autumn  Leaves 
Nature  is  reckless  in  autumn.  With  a  brush  dipped  into  molten  gold  and 
vermilion  red,  she  drops  her  sober  mantle  and  stands  garbed  in  a  robe  which 
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is  a  wild  extravaganza  of  color.  She  flushes  the  leaves  with  the  fever  of  death 
and  then,  with  almost  agonized  breath,  scatters  them  in  brilliant  cascades  over 
the  ground. 

After  conferences  and  revision  of  sketches  marred  by  adjectivitis,  the  in- 
structor sometimes  receives  a  sentence  as  soberly,  exactly  expressive  of 
both  picture  and  emotion  as  this:  "With  a  last  soft  caress  the  tiny  wave 
slid  down  my  feet  and  ran  back  to  the  sea":  That  student  has  won  her 
battle,  for  she  is  relying  upon  caress  and  slid  and  ran — the  concrete 
noun  and  the  active  verb. 

"To  make  you  hear,  to  make  you  feel  .  .  .  before  all,  to  make  you 
see."  These  words  from  Conrad's  justly  famous  preface  to  The  Nigger  of 
the  Narcissus,  the  credo  of  many  a  powerful  writer,  are  the  text  of  this 
brief  chapter.  Nothing  will  make  your  writing  carry  into  the  heart  of 
your  reader  the  sort  of  person  you  are,  the  kinds  of  experience  you 
have  had,  as  will  the  concrete  noun,  the  active  verb,  and  the  apt,  vivid 
figure  of  speech.  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  seek  them  unless  you  have  some- 
thing to  say  and  the  eager  desire  to  say  it.  There  is  not  one  of  you  who 
has  nothing  to  say — that  is  sure.  If  you  quicken  your  awareness  of  life; 
if  you  learn  to  look  upon  it  as  rich,  mysterious,  infinitely  fascinating;  if 
you  long  to  share  your  experience  with  others,  you  will  seek  and  find 
the  words  with  which  to  do  it.  And  if  you  do,  your  joy  in  living  and 
in  writing  will  grow  from  day  to  day.  Experience  will  no  longer  drift 
past  you;  you  will  seize  upon  it,  resolved  "to  snatch  in  a  moment  of 
courage,  from  the  remorseless  rush  of  time,  a  passing  phase  of  life." 
That  is  what  Browning  would  call  one  of  "the  wild  joys  of  living" — 
that  fuller  mastery  of  self  and  mother  tongue  and  experience  that  comes 
with  the  effective  and  beautiful  communication  of  temperament  and 
personality. 

Sound  Impressions 

The  Musical  Box 
Holding  the  musical  box  close  to  my  ear,  I  listened.  Forth  came  the  bell-like 
tones,  skipping  and  tripping,  rapid,  but  clear.  Then,  as  the  spring  ran  down, 
the  little  notes  emerged  more  and  more  slowly  until,  in  the  middle  of  the  piece, 
one  lost  reluctant  note  issued  with  a  metallic  "Twing!"     — Victorine  Usall. 

The  Newspaper 
Silence.  And  then  out  of  the  silence  a  sudden  crisp  snap,  a  brittle  shiver,  a 
strained  sigh — Father  had  turned  the  page  of  his  newspaper. 

— Lenore  Borstein. 
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The  Alarm-clock 

The  silence  was  suddenly  pierced  by  sharp,  staccato  notes  that  mounted 
higher  and  higher.  They  screeched  in  nerve-racking  insistence,  clutching,  bat- 
tering at  the  gates  of  my  still  slumbering  consciousness.  I  awoke.  That  eternal 
alarm-clock  again!  — Catherine  Altschuller. 

Baby  Linda's  Laugh 

The  soft  gurgle  turned  into  an  excited  giggle.  Then,  from  away  down  in- 
side, an  amazingly  throaty  laugh  bubbled  up  in  the  tiny  mouth.  That  was  the 
first  time  Baby  Linda  laughed  out  loud.  — Shirley  Willens. 

Typing 

As  soon  as  the  paper  was  rolled  into  the  machine  with  a  swish  and  a  rustle, 
the  keys  began  to  clatter  and  click.  The  typewriter  carriage  was  shoved  back 
like  a  miniature  burst  of  thunder  as  the  letters  hailed  against  the  page. 

— Muriel  Roth. 

A  Bee 

The  bee  dizzily  droned  on  and  on  in  a  monotone  varied  only  when  his  buzz 
turned  to  a  mere  "BZZ!"  Angrily  circling  above  a  tiger-lily,  he  exerted  him- 
self with  Lilliputian  fury  to  rival  the  motor  of  a  biplane,  and  then  losing 
interest,  soon  subsided  into  a  distant  buzz-saw.  — Muriel  Roth. 

Class  Dismissed! 

The  tinny  bell  buzzed.  The  chalk  squeaked  its  final  syllable  on  the  board 
and  was  dropped  on  the  sill.  Papers  rustled.  Boards  and  rulers  were  banged. 
Chairs  were  pushed  by  scraping  feet.  The  period  ended. 

—Clara  Orloff. 

Lizzie 

Lizzie  coughed  shyly,  stammered  a  bit,  and  really  tried.  .  .  .  But  after 
much  wheezing  and  panting,  she  rattled  a  surrendering  shrug,  sighed,  and 
was  quiet.  With  good  reason — the  gas  gauge  read  empty! 

— Katharine  Mullady. 

Lunch  Hour 

The  steady  drone  gathers  strength  from  all  parts  of  the  cafeteria,  rises 
and  hangs  with  ominous  insistence  halfway  between  ceiling  and  floor.  A  shrill 
female  cackle  snips  the  solid  fabric  of  human  chatter.  ...  It  knits  quickly. 
The  steady  drone  continues  broken  now  by  a  regular  clink-clink  as  the  cashier 
counts  her  silver.  There  is  the  hollow  moan  of  glass  on  glass,  the  clink  of 
dishes,  and  the  metallic  splash  of  forks  thrown  onto  a  pile  of  silver  by  the 
bus  boy.  Office  workers  are  relaxing  at  noon.  — M.  M.  Rematore. 
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Taste  Impressions 

Lemon  Meringue  Fie 

My  teeth  slid  through  the  luscious,  creamy  meringue  into  the  tart,  tangy, 
slippery  lemon  filling.  The  crisp  crust  snapped  off  with  a  faint  crackle  as  my 
top  teeth  met  my  lower.  Is  anything  more  delicious  than  my  favorite  lemon 
meringue  pie?  — Eileen  Devins. 

Toasted  Marshmallows 
The  marshmallows  were  toasting  over  the  campfire  to  a  charred  tan.  The 
smoky-tasting  crusts  blended   into  the  creamy,   almost  liquid  interiors,   lend- 
ing to  the  insipid  confection  an  exciting  tang.  — H.  Moenkhoff. 

An  Apple 

The  skin  resists  slightly,  then  breaks  under  your  bite.  Slowly  your  teeth 
lower  into  the  watery  meat  from  which  oozes  a  juicy  wetness  and  a  cool  sweet- 
ness. An  apple  is  so  delicious!  — Kathleen  Mullady. 

Smell  Impressions 
Lilacs  in  the  Moonlight 

The  heavy  clusters  nod  in  the  moonlight,  flaunting  a  heady,  soporific  frag- 
rance. Their  sweet  and  wanton  incense  permeates  the  air,  leaving  the  senses 
troubled  and  uneasy.  — C.  Altschuller. 

Ketchup 

The  spicy  odor,  both  tangy  and  sweet,  which  is  seeping  under  every  door 
and  permeating  every  corner  until  it  fairly  oozes  from  between  the  pages  of 
my  book  can  be  traced  to  the  kitchen,  where  Mother  is  making  grape  ketchup. 
It  will  smell  even  better  on  cold  winter  nights.  — Elizabeth  L.  Whitby. 

Sausage 

Plump  sausages  pop  and  sizzle  in  the  hot  fat,  teasing  the  appetite  with  the 
provocative  tang  of  spicy  goodness  to  come.  — Florence  Jaschke. 

Hospital 

The  sickeningly  sweet,  suffocating  ether  swirls  and  eddies  through  my  head 
dizzily,  setting  a  hundred  demons  to  work  hammering  at  my  temples  and 
churning  my  stomach  to  a  maze  of  agitation.  — Florence  Jaschke. 

Touch  Impressions 

A  Baby  Chick  (To  a  Blind  Person) 

It  pattered  about  weakly  on  pliant  little  legs  that  were  like  young  twig 
sprouts  of  spring;  and  the  downy  puff  settled  in  the  floor  of  my  hand.  Its 
tiny  bill  pricked  my  palm  and  seemed  incongruous  in  all  that  cloudy  wooz. 

— K.  Mullady. 
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A  Kitten  (To  a  Blind  Person) 

I  held  the  kitten's  woolly  warmth  in  the  length  of  my  hand.  Its  ears  were 
two  quivering  felt  triangles  and  its  moist  nose  was  like  a  jelly-bean  that  one 
night  a  child  had  sucked  and  pressed  there  for  safekeeping  until  the  morning. 

— K.  Mullady. 
A  Young  Oak  Leaf 
The  tiny  hairs  tickle  my  fingertips.  My  fingers  touch  the  smooth  surface 
tentatively;  they  discern  the  tender  vein.  My  fingers  press  together,  and  now 
they  feel  the  juicy  tenderness  of  a  young  oak  leaf.  — Lotte  Strauss. 

Irish  Setter 

The  dog's  hair  rippled  underneath  my  hand  silkily,  while  the  coiled  muscles 
beneath  his  coat  imparted  electric  impulses  of  primal  savagery  to  my  fingers. 
He  stirred,  his  sinews  writhing  and  twisting  beneath  my  stroking  palm. 

—Muriel  Roth. 
Work-Worn  Hands 

My  mother's  hands  are  strangely  smooth,  not  with  the  smoothness  of  beauty, 
but  rather  like  the  hard,  even  surface  of  a  rock  standing  solidly  in  midstream. 
The  feel  of  water-worn  rock,  too,  is  much  like  the  feel  of  my  mother's  work- 
worn  hands.  — G.  Auslander. 

Pain  Impressions 

The  Dentist's  Drill 
Shrinking,  I  watched  the  drill  make  its  whirring  descent.  A  sharp  bite — 
the  drill  had  found  its  quarry.  It  ground  fiercely,  now  with  tantalizing  acute- 
ness,  now  grating  the  nerve  with  its  intensity.  My  head  was  filled  with  a  con- 
tinual buzzing  interrupted  only  by  the  clinking  of  metals.  The  drilling  had 
ceased ! 

"There  now,  that  didn't  hurt  much,  did  it?"  purred  the  dentist. 

— Mary  McElroy. 
Dizziness 

The  world  swayed  queerly.  The  sidewalk  was  as  wavy  as  a  wind-rippled 
sea;  the  front  yard  rose  and  dipped  like  boats  rocked  by  a  great  tide.  Her 
feet  would  not  lift  .  .  .  were  caught  in  quicksand.  She  staggered  and  caught 
hold  of  the  railing  as  the  buzzing  in  her  ears  rose  to  a  roar  and  the  fog 
before  her  eyes  thickened.  .  .  .  But  no,  she  was  not  going  to  faint,  after 
all.  The  fog  cleared,  the  buzzing  died  away,  the  sidewalk  assumed  its  familiar 
rectangular  pattern.  — -Helen  Borden. 

Sight  Impressions 

The  Waterfall 

A  pencil-thin  stream  of  water  slithered  down  a  huge  rock,  swerving  at  a 
bump  into  a  pool  of  muddy  water  on  whose  surface  red-spotted  leaves  in- 
dolently floated,  and  then  leaking  from  the  pool  to  meander  over  the  rock. 

— Mary  McElroy. 
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Portrait 

The  hair  of  the  girl  in  front  of  me  flowed  down  her  neck  in  rivers  of 
blackness  which  ended  abruptly  in  dark  whirlpools  of  curls. 

— Lenore  Borstein. 
The  Owl 

The  tuft  of  pepper-and-salt  on  his  crown,  the  protruding  round  eyes,  the 
hooked  beak,  and  the  small,  pursed  mouth  made  the  man  look  owlish. 

— Lenore  Borstein. 
Smoke 

Dark  gray,  almost  black,  and  gradually  lightening  in  color  until  it  is  nearly 
white,  dotted  with  specks  of  red  and  black,  is  the  smoke  as  it  ascends  from 
the  campfire.  — Elizabeth  Whitby. 

Portrait  of  an  Artist 

He  seems  all  vertical  lines — six  feet  of  them.  There  is  a  world-weary  stoop, 
ever  so  slight,  to  his  shoulders.  Dragging  caressingly  on  the  old  straight-stem 
pipe,  he  regards  each  passing  female  with  impersonal  but  observing  eyes. 

A  closer  view  brings  the  vertical  lines  into  greater  prominence.  Creased  deep 
into  the  tanned  flesh,  two  of  them  run  their  wayward  course  down  the  lean  face 
from  the  corners  of  the  eyes  near  a  classic  nose  to  the  jawbone  on  either  side 
of  an  assertive  chin.  Thick  dark  hair  runs  in  a  long  sweep  from  the  front  to 
the  back  of  his  head.  A  black  slit  across  his  upper  lip  is  the  only  horizontal 
line  on  his  person.  The  discovery  of  mocking,  friendly,  intensely  blue  eyes  in 
this  sardonic  face  is  shocking. 

He  slides  into  a  chair.  Supple  fingers  reach  for  a  sketch-pad,  grasp  the 
crayon.  An  artist  is  at  work.  There  he  sits,  long,  lean,  sardonic,  fascinating.  To 
be  mentally  tagged  "forbidden  fruit."  — Marguerite  Rematore. 

Rain 

The  parallels  of  rain  awled  tiny  holes  in  the  dirty  pools. 

— Mary  Corcoran. 
Interest 

The  children  huddled  around  the  storyteller  like  gnomes  on  toadstools,  their 
eyes  wide  in  solemn  faces.  — Florence  Jaschke. 

Garden  Gate 

Beneath  a  trellis  of  crimson  ramblers,  the  scarred,  chipped  garden  gate  sags, 
its  rung  worn  thin  by  small,  impetuous  feet.  — Florence  Jaschke. 

"Jitterbug' 

Her  vivid  blue  gown  was  topped  by  a  red,  white-sleeved  jacket.  As  her  tall 
partner  threw  her  away  from  him,  reached  out  to  her,  missed,  tried  again  and 
caught  her,  she  swayed  like  a  brilliant  flower  rocked  by  a  gale. 

— Helen  Borden. 


What  Is  a  Sentence? 

CHAPTER  VI 

A  SENTENCE  may  be  defined  as  a  complete  thought  expressed  in 
words.  You  recognize  sentences  in  literature  without  effort  be- 
cause writers  and  printers  begin  sentences  with  capital  letters  and  punctu- 
ate them  by  adding  stop  signs  at  the  end  of  each  sentence.  These  signs 
you  recognize  as  the  period  ( . ) ,  the  question  mark  ( ? ) ,  or  the  exclama- 
tion point  (!). 

Not  everything  you  say  nor  everything  you  write  assumes  the  form  or 
pattern  of  a  true  sentence.  For  the  sentence  is  created  only  after  a  period 
of  mental  exploration,  mental  inventory;  it  is  the  result  of  mental  ac- 
tivity. It  is  final  and  complete  when  it  says,  tells  something  about  some- 
body or  something — the  declarative  sentence;  when  it  commands  or 
requests  someone  to  do  something — the  imperative  sentence;  or  when 
it  asks  something  about  someone  or  something — the  interrogative  sen- 
tence. To  indicate  added  emotional  intensity  to  the  statement  or  the  com- 
mand or  the  question  you  form  an  exclamatory  sentence,  which  is  followed 
by  the  exclamation  point. 

All  sentences  have  two  elements  in  common:  they  all  tell  or  demand 
or  ask  something  about  someone.  They  have  a  subject  (noun  or  pronoun) 
and  a  predicate  (verb).  Further,  they  have  a  sense  of  logical  complete- 
ness about  them. 

Grammatically  considered,  a  sentence  is  a  complete  thought  expressed 
in  one  or  more  independent  clauses.  A  clause  is  a  group  of  related  words 
with  a  subject  and  a  predicate.  An  independent  clause  is  one  that,  stand- 
ing alone,  expresses  a  complete  thought.  A  dependent  clause  is  one  that 
assumes  the  function  of  a  noun  or  adjective  or  adverb  in  the  sentence. 

This  is  an  independent  clause  and  hence  a  sentence: 

We  reached  the  city  that  night. 

This  is  a  dependent  clause,  and  not  a  sentence: 

When  we  reached  the  city  that  night  .   .   . 

This  second  expression  is  obviously  incomplete;  it  is  a  clause,  but 
only  part  of  a  further  thought.  Can  you  imagine  someone  speaking  to 
you  only  in  such  clauses?  You  would  probably  wait  for  the  completing 
element  for  a  while,  and  if  no  further  independent  clause  followed,  you 
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would  assign  the  speaker  to  an  asylum  or  home  for  the  mentally  im- 
mature. Yet  students  do  write  such  fragments. 

A  study  of  clauses  is  therefore  part  of  the  study  of  sentences.  And 
there  is  another  sentence  element  that  you  should  recognize  at  the  be- 
ginning because  it,  too,  sometimes  causes  confusion.  This  is  the  phrase. 
A  phrase  is  a  group  of  related  words  without  a  subject  or  predicate  ana] 
used  as  part  of  a  sentence.  It,  too,  assumes  the  work  of  noun,  adjective, 
or  adverb  in  the  sentence. 

These  are  phrases: 

Deeply  concerned  by  the  lack  of  student  approval   .    .    . 
Above  the  cloud-topped  mountains  beyond  the  hill  .    .    . 
To  attain  my  first  objective  .    .    . 

Repeat  these  definitions.  A  sentence  is  a  complete  thought  in  words  and 
is  expressed  in  the  grammatical  form  of  the  independent  clause  or  clauses. 
A  dependent  clause  is  part  of  a  sentence  which  serves  as  an  adjective, 
noun,  or  adverb.  A  phrase  is  a  group  of  related  words  without  a  subject  or 
predicate  and  used  as  adjective,  noun,  or  adverb. 
Now  see  if  you  are  sure  of  all  this. 

SS  Mind  the  Stop! — Tests  of  Sentence  Sense 

Every  complete  sentence  must  end  with  a  stop  sign — the  period,  the 
question  mark,  or  the  exclamation  point.  Occasionally  a  student  will 
write  an  effective  and  clear  sentence,  but  fail  to  place  a  stop  sign  at  the 
end  of  it.  This  error  in  punctuation  frequently  occurs  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  freshman  theme;  it  suggests  weariness  rather  than  ignorance. 
But  you  must  put  a  stop  sign  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  including  the 
final  one,  the  sentence  which  is  likely  to  contain  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant thoughts  of  the  whole  theme.  Use  of  the  stop  sign  in  the  wrong 
place,  however,  is  even  a  more  serious  error  than  completely  ignoring  it. 
Errors  in  punctuation  which  cause  distortion  or  confusion  of  your  mean- 
ing are  fatal  to  clarity.  Most  instructors  of  freshmen  consider  such  mistakes 
so  serious  that  they  fail  a  paper  which  reveals  them. 

Common  errors  in  the  use  of  stop  signs  include  the  Period  Fault  and 
the  Comma  Fault.  These  may  be  avoided  by  applying  to  each  sentence 
two  simple  tests. 

SF        The  Period  Fault,  or  The  Sentence  Fragment 

First,  have  you  placed  a  stop  sign  after  an  incomplete  thought? 

Example:     Although   I  have  never  understood  the  more  subtle  criticism  of 
modern  poetry. 
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This  is  probably  intended  as  a  part  of  a  more  complete  idea.  Testing 
by  reading  aloud  will  tell  you  that  you  should  complete  this  sentence. 

Example:     Although   I   have  never  understood  the  more  subtle  criticism  of 
modern  poetry,  /  have  somehow  learned  to  enjoy  it. 

Perhaps  you  have  hurriedly  written  an  expression  like  this: 

Example:  When  the  travelers  reached  the  only  tavern  in  the  village. 
This  is  obviously  only  a  sentence  fragment;  the  word  when  tells  you  that 
this  group  of  words  is  offered  only  to  indicate  the  circumstance  of  a 
larger  action.  If  you  intended  it  as  a  sentence,  you  must  add  the  incident 
which  it  explains. 

Example:     When  the  travelers  reached  the  only  tavern  in  the  village,  they 
were  greatly  relieved. 

It  may  be  that  you  wish  to  change  a  clause  of  this  nature  into  a  single 
sentence.  This  may  be  achieved  simply  by  removing  the  conjunctive  ad- 
verb or  the  relative  pronoun.  If  you  have  written  When  the  travelers 
reached  the  only  tavern  in  the  village,  and  if  it  occurs  to  you  that  this 
may  be  offered  as  a  complete  thought  in  itself,  you  may  simply  remove 
the  word  when.  The  fragment  then  becomes  a  sentence:  The  travelers 
reached  the  only  tavern  in  the  village. 

You  may  have  written  such  an  expression  as  this:  Which  the  architects 
of  the  building  had  planned  for  several  years.  This  clause  may  be  effec- 
tively written  as  a  sentence  simply  by  removing  the  relative  pronoun 
which  and  substituting  the  demonstrative  pronoun  this.  Now  you  have 
a  sentence:  This  the  architects  of  the  building  had  planned  for  several 
years. 

CF  The  Comma  Fault — The  Fused  Sentence 

Second,  have  you  merged  two  sentences  into  a  confusing  whole? 

When  you  are  writing  hurriedly,  so  hurriedly  that  you  fail  to  reread 
your  sentence  carefully,  you  are  likely  to  run  sentences  together — to  fuse 
them.  Have  you  ever  written  such  a  sentence  as  this  in  the  first  draft  of 
your  composition:  To  think  of  our  place  in  a  war-torn  world  is  none  too 
comforting,  only  our  faith  in  democracy  sustains  us?  Here  there  are  two 
sentences  fused  in  confusion.  The  reader  of  such  an  expression  will 
surely  miss  the  signal  which  tells  him  where  one  thought  has  stopped 
and  another  has  begun.  The  writer  of  these  two  complete  thoughts  has 
not  taken  the  final  mental  action  of  distinguishing  them.  He  shows  uncer- 
tain sense  by  placing  a  comma  between  two  unconnected  independent 
clauses.  You  can  correct  a  fused  sentence  by  separating  the  two 
sentences  by  a  period  and  by  proper  capitalization;  or,  if  the  ideas  are 
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closely  related,  you  can  join  them  by  using  a  simple  connective  (and,  but, 
or,  for).  Read  these  sentences: 

Judge  Ben  Lindsay  of  Denver  was  a  favorite  on  the  Chautauqua  Circuit,  he 
often  wrote  articles  for  magazines  and  newspapers. 

This  error  might  best  be  avoided  by  joining  the  two  thoughts  with  a 
simple  conjunction  thus: 

Judge  Ben  Lindsay  of  Denver  was  a  favorite  on  the  Chautauqua  Circuit,  and 
he  often  wrote  articles  for  magazines  and  newspapers. 
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EXERCISE  52 

Read  the  following  sentences  carefully,  audibly.  A  number  of 
them  are  grammatically  complete.  Some,  however,  are  only  sentence 
fragments — dependent  clauses  or  phrases.  Others  are  complete  sen- 
tences joined  incorrectly  by  commas  (the  comma  splice). 

Using  pen  and  ink,  change  fragments  to  complete  sentences;  add 
or  delete  words  when  necessary.  Separate  fused  sentences  by  adding 
stop  signs  and  proper  capitalization.  Place  the  proper  stop  signs  after 
all  sentences. 

1.  The  station  guard  roared  like  an  angry  beast,  the  crowd,  however, 
paid  little  attention  to  his  effort 

2.  In  the  distance  the  weary  travelers  could  see  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment 

3.  Never  underestimate  your  opponent's  sagacity  he  may  be  just  as 
resourceful  as  you  are 

4.  Shrewdly  avoiding  every  possible  error  in  the  game 

5.  Helen  ambled  aimlessly  around  every  corner  of  the  hall  finally  she 
found  the  book 

6.  The  politician  greeted  every  person  in  the  hall,  revealing  a  remark- 
able memory  for  names  and  faces,  he  created  a  very  favorable 
impression 

7.  By  leering  into  the  stony  eyes  of  his  vicious  assailant 

8.  Day  by  day  the  happy  youths  had  grown  fonder  of  their  foster 
parents  now,  however,  a  separation  impended 

9.  Which  is  all  that  I  intended  to  attempt  at  this  time 

10.  Are  you  the  type  of  person  needed  for  this  enervating  task  if  you 
are,  turn  in  an  application 

11.  Pick  up  your  feet  nimbly  then  swing  your  partner 

12.  Embarrassed  by  the  ovation,  the  charming  singer  blushed  and  bowed, 
finally  she  fled  from  the  stage 
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13.  The  teacher  buried  his  head  behind  a  huge  book  at  last  he  muttered 
something  about  the  technique  of  public  speaking 

14.  Dancing  like  a  ballet  virtuoso  and  shrewdly  avoiding  all  contact 
with  his  glowering  opponent 

15.  Stop,  look,  listen 

16.  Our  lessons  all  finished,  we  rushed  to  the  dormitory  to  change 
clothes  for  the  prom  everyone  was  excited 

17.  While  each  of  us  eagerly  watched  the  score-board 

18.  To  attract  customers  to  his  store,  Whitely  would  often  engage  the 
services  of  a  prominent  movie  star  this  device  his  competitors 
called  "unfair  practice" 

19.  Although  reading  a  great  book  may  prove  an  arduous  task  in  the  busy 
days  of  our  youth 

20.  That  we  could  appreciate  the  delicate  structure  of  this  apparently 
ugly  machine 


Score 
Right— Wrong. 
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The  Parts  of  Speech— Recognition 

CHAPTER  VII 

IF  YOU  LOOK  UP  the  meaning  of  a  term  in  the  dictionary,  you  will 
find  that  the  lexicographer  has  classified  each  word  according  to  its 
use  in  the  sentence. 

You  create  a  sentence  when  you  say  something  about  someone  or  some- 
thing, when  you  ask  something  about  someone,  or  when  you  command 
or  request  someone  to  do  something.  The  sentence  which  states  something 
is  called  declarative;  the  sentence  which  asks  something  is  called  interroga- 
tive; and  the  sentence  which  commands  or  requests  is  called  imperative. 
Another  type,  classified  according  to  its  purpose  of  emphasizing  emotional 
quality,  is  called  the  exclamatory  sentence. 

All  sentences  have  two  essential  features;  a  subject — the  word  or  group 
of  words  about  which  something  is  said;  and  a  predicate — the  word  or 
group  of  words  which  tells  or  asks  or  demands.  Two  parts,  at  least,  are 
needed  in  a  sentence,  the  subject  and  the  predicate.  In  such  a  thought  as 
Conrad  ran,  the  noun  Conrad  is  the  subject  and  ran  is  the  predicate.  In 
the  imperative  sentence  the  subject  is  usually  implied  rather  than  stated; 
thus  you  may  find  a  single-word  sentence  written  thus:  Scram!  Here  the 
two  essential  features  are  still  evident — the  subject  you  understood  or 
implied,  and  the  predicate  scram. 

Such  words  as  "Yes"  or  "No"  may  constitute  a  complete  thought  and 
hence  a  sentence.  In  common  discourse  you  may  ask,  "Are  you  certain  of 
this  fact?"  and  the  answer  may  be  "Yes"  or  "No."  In  such  single  words 
there  is  understood  a  complete  statement  of  subject  and  predicate,  for 
such  words  imply  "I  am  certain"  or  "I  am  not  certain." 

The  Vocabulary  of  Grammar 

Like  any  other  art  or  technique,  grammar  has  its  tools  and  parts.  These 
tools  have  names  and  uses.  You  should  become  familiar  with  them  at 
the  outset.  The  terms  of  grammar  are  based  upon  the  function  of  words 
in  the  sentence.  Since  all  thought  is  expressed  in  words,  it  is  necessary  to 
classify  these  words  according  to  their  use.  Words  in  the  sentence  are 
referred  to  as  parts  of  speech.  Groups  of  related  words  in  sequence  are 
called  phrases  or  clauses. 

A  phrase  is  any  sequence  of  related  words  which  does  not  contain  a 
subject  or  predicate. 
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A  clause  is  a  group  of  related  words  that  contains  a  subject  and  a  predi- 
cate. A  simple  sentence,  then,  we  may  infer,  consists  of  a  single  inde- 
pendent clause.  Phrases  and  clauses  may  serve  the  functions  of  single 
words  in  the  sentences.  These  functions,  as  has  been  said,  are  indicated 
in  terms  which  are  called  the  Parts  of  Speech.  They  are  nouns,  pronouns, 
verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjections. 

Nouns 

The  word  in  the  sentence  which  names  a  person,  quality,  condition,  or 
place  is  called  a  noun.  Some  nouns  are  capitalized  because  they  name  a 
particular  person,  place,  or  thing;  most,  however,  refer  to  ordinary  mem- 
bers of  a  class  of  things.  Nouns  are  called  common  when  they  refer  to  any 
object  of  a  class  and  as  such  are  not  capitalized.  They  are  called  proper 
when  they  refer  to  a  particular  person,  place,  or  thing;  proper  nouns  are 
capitalized. 

Nouns  which  refer  to  a  group  of  objects  considered  as  a  unit  are  called 
collective:  faculty,  class,  crowd. 

These  are  common  nouns:  hat,  shoe,  boy,  girl,  park,  beauty,  student, 
cash. 

These  are  proper  nouns:  Walt  Whitman,  University  of  Denver,  New 
York,  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  America. 

Exercise: 
There  are  about  thirty  nouns  in  the  following  passage.  They  are  names 
of  persons  or  things  and  are  used  in  various  functions  in  the  sentences. 
List  all  thirty  on  a  sheet  of  theme  paper,  using  pen  and  ink.  In  case  of 
doubt,  use  your  dictionary,  which  classifies  each  word  according  to  its  part 
or  parts  of  speech.  One  word  may  be  used  as  several  parts  of  speech.  This 
exercise  and  those  which  follow  are  intended  to  establish  certainty  in 
recognition  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  the  sentence  and  are  therefore 
extremely  important. 

Learning  is  part  of  the  job  of  the  actor.  Frequently  the  task  of  the  per- 
former requires  an  unusual  range  of  versatility.  Alfred  Lunt  had  to  learn  to 
play  the  piano  and  the  saxophone  in  Clarence.  Irene  Dunn,  a  most  skillful 
actress,  could  sing  songs,  play  the  guitar,  and  perform  many  routines.  The 
greatest  stars  have  always  been  willing  to  try  to  add  to  their  store  of  skill. 
A  young  woman  may  have  to  enact  the  role  of  an  elderly  lady,  or  a  woman 
of  uncertain  years  may  have  to  play  the  part  of  a  young  girl  about  to  begin 
the  experiences  of  life.  Artists  are  eternal  students. 

Verbs 
Verbs  are  words  which  express  physical  or  mental  action  or  a  state  of 
being.  Verbs  have  tense — that  is,  form  denoting  present,  past,  or  future 
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action.  They  are,  of  course,  the  vital  words  of  assertion  and  should  be 
readily  recognizable.  A  verb  may  be  expressed  in  two  or  three  words, 
that  is,  in  a  verb  phrase.  In  the  following  passage  are  fifteen  verbs  or 
verb  phrases.  See  if  you  can  find  all  of  them. 

Exercise:  We  carried  the  raft  out  to  the  beach  that  morning.  Horace,  as 
usual,  was  the  life  of  the  party.  He  swam  with  speed  and  grace,  he  floated 
like  a  cake  of  fine  soap,  and  he  dived  from  every  nearby  spot.  Lillian  had 
been  unhappy  until  she  saw  this  hero.  Then  she  succumbed  to  his  good  nature 
and  joined  the  party.  We  had  been  in  the  water  only  a  few  hours  when  we 
were  joined  by  the  older  folks,  who  seemed  equally  happy.  After  we  had 
enjoyed  ourselves  for  several  hours,  we  returned  to  the  house  and  ate  a  hearty 
meal. 

Adjectives 

These  are  the  parents  of  thoughts — nouns  and  verbs.  And  each  has  its 
own  added  equipment.  The  modifier  of  a  noun  is  called  an  adjective.  An 
adjective,  then,  may  be  defined  as  a  word  or  group  of  words  (for  later 
you  will  see  that  phrases  and  clauses  do  the  work  of  adjectives)  that 
modifies  or  limits  the  meaning  of  a  noun'. 

There  are  twenty  adjectives  in  the  following  passage.  Some  of  these 
are  placed  directly  before  the  nouns  they  modify.  Others  appear  after 
the  nouns  they  modify.  See  if  you  can  find  all  of  them. 

Exercise:  That  dinner  was  the  best  I  ever  ate.  Although  I  do  not  know 
much  about  cooking,  I  could  tell  at  once  that  some  mighty  eater  must  have 
designed  it.  Forty  different  types  of  appetizers  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
table.  Savory  soup  was  followed  by  a  delectable  entree,  which  seemed  rare  and 
enchanting.  Tender  filet  of  beef  succeeded.  Then  there  were  fresh  vegetables 
and  rare  sauces  and  aromatic  coffee  and  succulent  desserts.  Yes,  sir,  a  good 
time  was  had  by  all. 

Adverbs 

The  word  which  describes  the  action  of  a  verb  is  called  an  adverb.  An 
adverb  tells  where,  when,  or  how  an  act  is  done.  The  adverb,  however, 
has  added  duties.  It  limits  or  modifies  an  adjective  or  other  adverb.  Hence 
this  definition:  An  adverb  is  a  word  or  group  of  words  that  modifies  a. 
verb,  adjective,  or  other  adverb.  The  adverb,  too,  appears  as  phrase  or 
clause. 

There  are  ten  adverbs  in  the  following  passages.  For  the  present  you 
need  not  worry  over  the  adverbial  phrase  or  clause.  Find  all  of  the  single- 
word  adverbs  that  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  or  adverbs  in  the  following 
passage. 

Exercise:  The  peasants  and  their  wives  were  walking  into  the  market-place. 
They  seemed  eager  to  start  business.  They  walked  briskly  as  they  came  nearer. 
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Sometimes  a  country  cart  would  pass  them.  They  would  hail  the  driver  merrily 
and  then  resume  their  steady  pace.  Quite  often  one  of  them  would  turn 
around  to  see  if  he  knew  any  of  the  peasants  following  him.  Some  of  them 
had  strangely  impassive  faces,  faces  that  showed  little  concern  with  the  events 
of  the  world  around  them.  On  they  came,  a  stream  of  strange  humanity. 

Co-ordinating  Conjunctions 

Conjunctions  are  joiners.  Naturally,  you  would  expect  to  find  words 
that  make  it  possible  to  connect  elements  in  the  sentence.  The  conjunction 
may  be  defined  as  a  word  that  connects  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in  the 
sentence.  There  are  several  types  of  conjunctions.  You  already  know  the 
simple  or  co-ordinate  conjunctions.  These  are  and,  but,  or,  nor,  and  for. 
(For  is  a  trickster;  it  appears  either  as  conjunction  or  preposition.  Of 
course,  you  can  tell  it  as  a  conjunction,  for  as  conjunction  it  almost  in- 
variably joins  two  statements  in  a  single  sentence.  Did  you  find  it  in  the 
last  sentence?) 

There  are  four  co-ordinating  conjunctions  in  the  following  passage. 
Find  them. 

Exercise:  His  fight  had  in  it  everything  that  judgment,  experience,  skill, 
and  strength  could  give  it.  He  fought  cautiously  at  first,  but  he  showed  no 
tendency  to  run.  His  stance  seemed  to  puzzle  the  challenger  or,  at  least,  to 
give  him  a  look  of  occasional  concern.  Yet  I  knew  that  the  challenger  would 
win,  for  he  had  in  him  one  greater  asset — the  pleasure  of  fighting  to  win. 

Subordinating  Conjunctions 

Subordinating  conjunctions  connect  main  clauses  with  subordinate 
clauses. 

I  resigned  because  I  dislike  office  routine, 
(main  clause)       (subordinate  clause) 

The  most  common  subordinating  conjunctions  are  as  follows: 


after 

before 

than 

until 

although 

how 

that 

when 

as 

if 

though 

whereas 

as  if 

in  order  that 

till 

while 

as  long  as 
because 

since 
so  that 

unless 

why 

Prepositions 

Prepositions  are  phrase  makers.  The  preposition  shows  the  relation  of  a 
noun  or  pronoun  (called  its  object)  with  some  other  word  in  the  sentence. 
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It  may  connect  a  verb  with  a  noun  (ran  to  the  shore)  or  pronoun  (went 
with  me);  it  may  connect  a  noun  with  another  noun  (a  book  of  adven- 
ture) or  pronoun  (a  meeting  with  them). 

Invariably  a  preposition  is  followed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun  as  its  object, 
as  in  the  first  column  below.  The  preposition  and  its  object  form  a  preposi- 
tional phrase.  There  are  over  seventy  prepositions,  some  of  which  are  also 
used  as  adverbs  and  subordinating  conjunctions.  The  following  is  only  a 
partial  list. 


c  m  «2- 


above 

> 

the  tree 

at 

down 

of 

under 

across 

> 

the  street 

before 

during 

off 

until 

after 

> 

Tom  and  me 

behind 

except 

on 

upon 

against 

> 

the  wall 

beneath 

for 

over 

up 

along 

> 

the  highway 

beside 

from 

through 

with 

among 

> 

ourselves 

between 

into 

to 

within 

around 

> 

Mary  and  her 

by 

in 

toward 

without 

Now  find  eight  prepositional  phrases  in  the  following  passage.  You  will 
learn  later  that  they  modify  nouns  or  pronouns  or  verbs  or  adjectives;  but 
for  the  present  just  recognize  them,  and  half  the  battle  is  won! 

Exercise:  The  battle  of  these  two  giants  continued  for  several  hours.  Finally 
the  challenger  discovered  that  he  could  wear  down  his  opponent  by  sheer 
power.  Louis  led  with  his  left  hand.  Then  Schmeling  came  on  for  the  last 
round-up.  The  howling  sixty  thousand  customers  rose  to  their  feet,  and  the 
lights  went  out.  I  tried  to  find  my  way  out  of  the  aisle.  There  was  no  use 
trying  to  buck  so  much  humanity.  I  looked  for  my  program,  but  it  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Interjections 

This  would  be  a  monotonous  world  if  there  were  no  interjections  to  aid 
us  in  flavoring  speech.  These  are  words  which  express  a  degree  of  emotion 
which  may  range  from  merely  dainty  to  .  .  . !  An  interjection  is  a  word 
which  expresses  feeling  or  emotion.  There  are  three  rather  feeble  ones 
below;  find  them.  But  of  course,  you  will  always  use  your  own. 

Exercise:  Ah,  what  a  thrill  was  there.  I  had  been  groaning  all  through  the 
first  three  periods.  Bah!  This  is  not  the  team  the  sports  writers  hailed  as  Ail- 
American.  By  golly,  I  could  see  a  better  game  back  on  the  sand  lots  of 
Canarsie. 

Pronouns  in  the  Sentence 
The  pronoun  is  probably  the  first  efficiency  device  in  transmitting 
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thought.  It  is  a  word  used  as  the  substitute  for  a  noun.  Its  chief  service 
is  to  prevent  the  awkward  repetition  of  names,  places,  and  things.  It  is 
a  part  of  speech  which  must  be  understood. 

The  noun  for  which  a  pronoun  stands  is  called  its  antecedent.  The 
antecedent  of  a  pronoun  may  be  a  noun,  or  another  pronoun.  There 
are  five  types  of  pronoun:  Personal,  Indefinite,  Demonstrative,  Inter- 
rogative, and  Relative. 

Personal  Pronoun 

Personal  pronouns  are  psychologically  named  first,  second,  and  third. 
The  pronouns  of  the  first  person  indicate  the  one  person  who  comes  first 
in  one's  consciousness.  Who  is  this?  It  is  /.  Hence,  /  is  a  pronoun  of  the 
first  person.  Whom  do  I  regard  next  to  myself?  It  is  you.  You,  therefore, 
is  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person.  The  fortunate  or  unfortunate  fellow 
of  whom  you  and  I  speak  is  called  the  third  person;  he  is  the  masculine 
pronoun  of  the  third  person;  she  is  the  feminine  pronoun  of  the  third 
person;  and  //  is  the  singular  pronoun  which  indicates  any  one  subject 
which  is  not  a  person. 

The  Forms  of  the  Personal  Pronoun 


First  Person 

Second  Person 

Third  Person 

Masc.  or  Fern. 

Masc.  or  Fern.               Masc. 
Singular  Number 

Fern.              Neuter 

Nom.  I 

Poss.    my,  mine 

Obj.     me 

you                              he 
you,  yours                  his 
you                              him 

Plural  Number 

she                  it 
her,  hers       its 
her                  it 

Nom.   we 
Poss.    our,  ours 
Obj.     us 

you 

your,  yours 

you 

they 

their,  theirs 

them. 

Pronouns  of  the  third  person  singular,  he,  she,  and  it,  indicate  gender. 
It  may  be  unnecessary  to  tell  a  college  freshman  to  refer  to  a  male  as 
he,  to  refer  to  the  feminine  of  the  species  as  she,  and  to  the  vast  array 
of  neuter  objects  as  it.  At  any  rate,  you  should  be  happy  to  learn  that 
men  and  women  and  sticks  and  stones  are  all  they  in  the  plural. 

Ten  Troublesome  Pronouns 

The  personal  pronouns  that  we  hear  used  incorrectly  most  persistently 
in  American  speech  are  as  follows: 
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Nominative  Case  Objective  Case 
I  me 

we  us 

she  her 

he  him 

they  them 

The  Indefinite  Pronouns 
The  indefinite  pronouns  include  a  large  number  of  words  which  refer 
to  an  indefinite  person  or  thing.  This  is  a  rather  faulty  definition.  It 
involves  the  task  of  defining  indefiniteness  definitely.  The  simplest  solu- 
tion of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  able  to  recognize  these  words  when  you  see 
them.  They  include: 


some 

someone 

somebody 

something 

everyone 

everybody 

everything 

anything 

any 

anyone 

anybody 

nothing 

one 

none 

nobody 

neither 

other 

another 

either 

all 

many 

few 

each 

both 

The  indefinite  pronoun  has  a  possessive  form — anyone's,  everybody's, 
nobody's  (anybody  else's,  nobody  else's). 

It  is  most  important  that  you  recognize  that  some  of  these  indefinite 
pronouns  are  singular  in  form  and  meaning  (except  some,  all,  many, 
few,  and  both)  and  are  followed  by  the  singular  form  of  the  verb  and 
the  singular  form  of  the  pronoun.  Example: 

1.  Everyone  in  the  room  was  willing  to  remain  after  the  class  was  finished. 

2.  Everybody  is  at  heart  a  deep  student  of  his  own  personality. 

3.  Neither  of  you  shows  a  tendency  to  overwork. 

The  Demonstrative  Pronouns 
The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  this  and  that.  The  plural  form  of 
this  is  these;  the  plural  of  that  is  those.  This  refers  to  something  nearby, 
something  close  in  the  reader's  mind.  The  word  that  refers  to  some- 
thing slightly  more  remote.  Generally  speaking,  the  demonstrative 
pronouns  this  and  that  are  less  effective  in  writing  than  the  demonstrative 
adjectives  this  and  that.  Compare  the  effectiveness  of  these  two  sentences: 

1.  This  suggested  the  possibilities  of  a  career  in  editorial  work. 

2.  This  conversation  with  the  visiting  journalist  suggested  the  possibilities 
of  a  career  in  editorial  work. 

The  Interrogative  Pronoun 
The  interrogative  pronouns  are  who,  which,  and  what;  they  are  used 
in  answering  questions.  The  interrogative  pronoun  who  has  three  forms: 
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who,  whose,  and  whom.  It  usually  appears  at  the  beginning  of  a  sen- 
tence. Examples: 

1.  Who  is  the  absolute  master  of  his  own  conscience? 

2.  Whose  judgment   do  you  prefer — that  of  the  scholar,   or  that  of  the 
casual  reader? 

3.  From  whom  are  these  early  poetic  impulses  derived? 

The  interrogative  pronoun  is  used  in  expressing  an  indirect  question 
as  well  as  a  direct  question.  Examples: 

1.  I  asked  the  first  man  on  the  street  what  he  was  planning  to  do. 

2.  Tell  me  whom  you  saw  at  the  Prom. 

3.  I  wondered  what  the  average  man  was  thinking  about  the  war  and  its 
causes. 

The  Relative  Pronoun 

The  relative  pronoun  will  be  considered  in  this  book  in  its  relation 
to  the  noun  and  the  adjective  clause.    (See  page  464.) 


NAME  DATE 

EXERCISE  53 

CORRECT   PRONOUN  USAGE 

Underline  the  pronouns  at  the  right  which  may  be  used  correctly 
in  the  sentences  on  the  left.    See  pages  427-428. 

1.  The  candidates  were  John  and I     me     we     they 

2.  It  must  have  been he     they     we 

3.  Everyone  went  except  Jim  and me     I     us 

4.  With  Mrs.  Gordon  and   we 

felt  at  ease.  her     she     they     them 

5.  I  knew  it  was he     she     they     them 

6.  Mother  baked  a  cake  for  Mary  and  .  .  him     her     she     them 

7.  It  is who  wants  the  scholar-  I     he     she     him 

ship. 

8.  The      professor      invited      Tom     and  him     me     them     I 
to  tea. 

9.  Behind      Howard      and      us     me     her     she 

strutted  a  tall  clown. 

10.  The  varsity  men  were three,  we     us     them 

11.  He  found   boys  at  the  pool,  us     we     them 

12.  Between  you  and    I  haven't  I     me 

learned  a  thing. 

13.  I    found    a    plate    between    Tim    and  her     me     he 


14.  With   are  you  going  to  the  who     whom 

dance? 

15.  I  know  the  man   you  want,  whom     who 

16.  I  admire   making  such  high  his     Joe     Joe's 

grades. 

17.  I  had  not  heard  of going  to  his     him     Joe's 

Europe. 

18.  The  leaders  were  Mary  and   she     I     he     him     they 

them 

19.  I    met   Helen    and    on   the  him   her    she   them    they 

campus. 

20.  The    valedictorian    is    either    Sally    or  she     he     her 
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EXERCISE  54 
USE  OF  PRONOUNS 

Select  the  proper  form  of  the  pronoun  or,  where  indicated  the 
proper  form  of  the  verb  in  the  following  sentences.  Draw  a  line 
through  the  pronoun  which  in  your  opinion  should  not  be  used. 
Read  each  sentence  aloud  before  making  a  decision. 

1.  Everybody  at  the  picnic  brought  (his,  their)   own  lunch. 

2.  Between  you  and    (I,  me) ,   it  is  my  opinion  that  all  sophomores 
should  be  sent  to  Siberia. 

3.  The  instructor  in  physics  did  not  know  (who,  whom)  to  call  upon. 

4.  Every  man  on  the  team  vowed  that  (he,  they)   would  die  for  dear 
old  Public  School  1688. 

5.  Here  is  a  man  (who,  whom)  I  am  sure  will  some  day  represent  his 
nation  in  the  field  of  international  politics. 

6.  Rollo,  not  (I,  me),  is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Emptying 
Waste-paper  Baskets  in  the  college  editorial  offices. 

7.  My  younger  brother  Samuel  is  a  better  lacrosse  player  than  (me,  I) . 

8.  The  government  of  these  United  States  must  protect  the  integrity 
of  (their,  its)   citizens  abroad  and  at  home. 

9.  All  of  us  (are,  is)   eager  to  understand  those  principles  of  conduct 
which  make  us  better  prepared  for  citizenship. 

10.  Johnson  is  not  so  enthusiastic  about  football  as  (I,  me). 

11.  There  was  some  doubt  as  to  (who,  whom)  should  represent  college 
in  the  final  debate. 

12.  The  army  air  corps  is  noted  for  (their,  its)   magnificent  morale. 

13.  The  English  people,  like  (we,  us),  seem  to  have  an  innate  sense 
of  personal  freedom. 

14.  A  large  number  of  faculty  members  (is,  are)  members  of  the 
American  Legion. 

15.  Can't  you  see  that  the  coach  wants  Harry  as  well  as  (I,  me)  to 
train  as  quarterbacks? 

16.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  will  meet  on  Tuesday,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  chairman  of  each  committee  will  present  plans  for 
(its,  their)   organization  of  business. 

17.  The  traffic  officer  was  most  insulting  to  the  driver  (who,  whom) 
I  felt  sure  had  done  his  best  to  avoid  a  frightful  disaster. 

18.  Please  hand  this  paper  to  (whoever,  whomever)  you  meet  in  the 
Bursar's  office. 

19.  It  was  Keats's  deep  conviction  that  beauty  is   (it's,  its)  own  reward. 

20.  The  dancing  class  could  not  agree  a  date  for  (their,  its)  final  re- 
hearsal. 

Score 
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HENRY  AND  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH 
(A  Student  Theme) 

Henry  was  sleeping.  A  troubled  rest  followed  hours  of  English  study. 
Grammar?  Why?  Why  bring  that  up  now  to  add  to  the  turgid  stream  already 
swollen  by  a  flood  of  physics,  calculus,  history,  and  economics?  He  had  done 
his  part.  Recognition,  definition,  position — he  had  tried.  To  think  of  it — 
he  had  been  employing  all  these  fearful  constructions  all  his  life,  and  he  never 
knew  it!  Life  is  a  strange  adventure  when  you  analyze  it.  All  this  in  fretful 
slumber.  Then  he  dreamed  on  in  deeper  sleep.  Suddenly  from  the  misty 
shadows  a  black-robed  guide  appeared  before  him  and,  taking  him  by  the 
arm,  led  him  to  a  small  theater.  He  motioned  him  to  be  quiet.  House  lights 
were  dimmed,  and  the  curtain  rose. 

There,  on  the  stage,  were  eight  diminutive  persons,  each  holding  a  placard 
which  named  a  part  of  speech.  An  independent-looking  young  fellow,  lithe- 
some and  mercurial,  stepped  forward  on  the  stage,  and  in  a  voice  which  seemed 
able  to  range  from  profanity  to  sweet  solace,  from  gaiety  to  stern  remorse,  he 
said: 

"Master,  you  need  not  worry  over  us.  Our  ways  are  simple;  our  lives  are 
long.  We  live  to  show  you  how  you  speak.  As  for  myself,  I  stand  apart, 
carrying  with  me  my  own  identification,  a  comma  or  an  exclamation  point. 
Without  these  I  would  indeed  be  lost.  And  I  am  called  an  Interjection!" 

"You  should  have  no  trouble  in  understanding  us,"  he  continued.  "Watch 
us  in  our  playlet  called  The  Sentence,  and  you  will  see  us  in  our  parts — the 
parts  of  speech." 

The  Interjection  then  withdrew  from  the  center  of  the  scene.  A  varied 
group  of  persons  and  things  then  walked  across  the  stage.  Some  of  the  per- 
formers were  tall,  robust,  and  energetic.  Others  were  thin,  almost  transparent. 
They  divided  into  two  sections — the  concrete  and  the  abstract. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  one  of  the  nouns  stepped  forward  to  sing.  He  took 
his  position  in  the  center  of  the  stage,  lifted  his  head,  and  began  his  solo. 
And  then  a  minor  tragedy  occurred. 

The  soloist  had  fainted!  Here  the  Interjection  showed  his  resourcefulness. 
"Oh!  Ah!  Hey!  Wow!  Alas!  Alack!"  he  cried  in  stirring  tones.  (These  were 
his  favorite  words,  I  was  told.)  This  strange  jumble  of  sounds,  it  seems,  was 
a  summons  for  help.  From  the  wings  there  came  a  ready  substitute — an  artist 
in  ersatz — a  Pronoun.  Here  was  a  fellow  who  could  do  all  the  work  of  a 
noun — an  admirable  substitute,  but  one  not  to  be  abused! 

Then  the  song  continued.  As  Henry  was  applauding  the  work  of  the  Pro- 
noun, he  observed  the  entrance  of  a  group  of  dancers  taking  their  places  in 
ballet  position.  What  a  varied  group  this  was!  Some  were  colors;  some  were 
sounds;  others  were  movements,  tastes,  even  sweet  perfumes.  One  section, 
somewhat  less  forceful  in  their  dance,  were  abstract  qualities.  Then  came  an- 
other group  of  dancers.  These  found  partners  at  once.  They  were  Adjectives! 
And  adjectives,  of  course,  had  to  find  their  nouns — their  ultimate  partners. 
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Attracted  to  their  mates  as  if  by  magnetic  force,  each  found  a  noun  and  the 
show  was  on! 

Another  procession  quickly  followed.  First,  a  dozen  lads  of  many  forms, 
vital,  active,  powerful  persons.  Then  a  host  of  somewhat  shadowy  appear- 
ance. Henry  had  it.  These  were  the  strong  and  the  weak  verbs,  leading  figures 
in  the  ballet  of  the  sentence. 

Of  course,  the  inevitable  quartet  followed — mixed  voices,  one  strong  and 
manly,  another  weak  and  thin.  The  song  ended,  each  member  of  the  noun 
quartet  decided  to  choose  a  dancing  partner.  Henry  observed  that  two  of  these 
sought  verbs  as  their  colleagues,  while  two  others  sought  the  company  of  adjec- 
tives. This,  too,  was  clear  to  Henry.  The  ballet  was  becoming  understandable. 

Here  came  a  strange  small  figure.  He  ran  across  the  stage  almost  blindly — 
desperately  in  pursuit  of  someone  who  should  follow  him.  He  was  continually 
looking  back,  beckoning  one  of  the  characters  of  the  play  to  come  to  him.  Ah, 
here  was  the  follower — a  noun.  Henry  saw  the  scheme  again.  It  was  the  making 
of  a  prepositional  phrase,  for  every  preposition  is  lost  without  the  noun  that 
follows  it. 

Now  a  change  in  music.  The  commanding  strains  of  the  wedding  march. 
An  air  of  excitement  on  the  stage;  all  the  characters  were  in  stern  suspense. 
A  spotlight  threw  a  vivid  focus  on  the  center  of  the  stage.  Followed  by  a  spot- 
light there  came  a  figure  dressed  in  the  garb  of  religion,  a  ministerial  costume 
and  a  commanding  mien.  "This  is  to  be  a  wedding  scene,  I  guess,"  said  Henry. 
For  a  moment  the  minister  stayed  still.  Two  nouns  then  stepped  forward,  and 
our  friend,  none  other  than  the  conjunction,  joined  them  together  in  apparent 
bliss. 

Then  the  finale.  Each  part  of  speech  took  its  proper  place  in  the  tableau 
and  formed  the  perfect  sentence.  The  lights  faded  and  the  curtain  fell.  The 
next  day  Henry  understood  his  teacher  and  the  lesson  in  grammar  took  on  a 
clear  meaning. 

"I  think,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "I'll  do  more  dreaming  at  home." 

— Herbert  Kern. 
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EXERCISE  55— PROGRESS  TEST 

Indicate  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  the  following  sen- 
tences. Identify  each  word  in  the  space  it,  using  the  following  abbre- 
viations: n.  for  noun,  pron.  for  pronoun,  adj.  for  adjective,  v.  for 
verb,  adv.  for  adverb,  prep,  for  preposition,  con],  for  conjunction, 
and  int.  for  interjection.  Record  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in 
each  prepositional  phrase.  Treat  a  verb  as  a  single  part  of  speech 
even  when  it  appears  as  two  separate  words.  Reminder:  The  dic- 
tionary identifies  each  word  as  one  or  several  parts  of  speech.  Use  it 
persistently  in  this  exercise. 

Example:  Thirty  students  were  standing  before  the  office  of  the  dean. 

adj.         n.  v.  v.         prep.  adj.    n.     prep.  adj.  n. 


1.  One  vigorous  man  can  change  the  history  of  civilization. 

2.  Wow!  Here  is  a  real  picture  of  the  football  game. 

3.  Then  I  stared  hungrily  at  the  frosted  cakes  in  the  baker's  window. 

4.  This  old  man  is  still  a  careful  worker  and  an  amiable  boss. 

5.  I   enjoyed   the   first   part   of   the   picture,   but   the   climax   seemed 
artificial  and  sentimental. 


6.    Does  this  assignment  seem  particularly  tedious  to  you 
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7.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

8.  The  class  president's  appeal  for  unity  seemed  somewhat  platitudinous. 

9.  No,   I   will  not  yield   to  my   temptations;   I  will  study  that  math, 
assignment  tonight. 

10.    Do  you   skip   long,   solid   pages   of   descriptions   or  explanation   in 
your  outside  reading? 


Your  Test 

In  scoring  this  test,  list  the  number  of  errors  under  the  heading 
of  each  part  of  speech,  thus: 

X  Number  of  errors       

Noun       Pronoun  Adjective       Adverb 

Verb  Preposition  Conjunction  Interjection 


What  does  this  scoring  reveal?  Here  you  have  a  check  on  your 
recognition  of  fundamentals,  the  parts  of  speech.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  you  learn  to  distinguish  the  function  of  words  in  the 
sentence.  For  this  reason  consider  each  error  you  have  made  most 
seriously;  examine  and  correct  it.  Return  to  the  definition  of  each 
term  and  make  sure  you  understand  and  can  apply  it  in  the  study 
of  sentences. 
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The  Simple  Sentence  and  Its  Parts 

CHAPTER  VIII 

Subject  and  Predicate 

THE  SIMPLE  SENTENCE  consists  of  one  independent  clause.  The 
independent  clause  is  a  group  of  related  words  which  contain  a  sub- 
ject and  predicate  and  create  a  complete  thought.  The  subject  of  a  clause 
may  be  compound,  that  is,  made  up  of  two  or  more  members.  The  predi- 
cate of  a  clause  may  be  compound,  that  is,  made  up  of  two  or  more 
members.  Indeed,  a  single  clause  may  consist  of  both  compound  subject 
and  compound  predicate. 

The  Subject  of  a  Sentence  or  a  Clause 

The  subject  of  a  clause  is  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of;  the  predicate 
of  a  clause  is  a  word  of  action  or  being  (a  verb)  which  tells  something 
about  the  subject.  The  subject  of  a  sentence  must  be  a  noun  or  pronoun, 
or  noun  phrase  or  noun  clause.  In  imperative  sentences  the  subject  you 
is  implied  rather  than  stated. 

Observe  the  subjects  of  these  sentences: 

S. 

1.  The  home  of  the  planter  stood  upon  a  huge  hill. 

S. 

2.  Into  this  arena  came  a  troop  of  soldiers. 

S. 

3.  Did  Jackson  find  a  rooming  house? 

S. 

4.  Pick  up  the  papers.    (Subject  is  you  understood.) 

Observe  the  subjects  of  these  simple  sentences: 

S.l        S.2  S.3 

1.  Men,  women,  and  children  flocked  to  the  circus. 

S.l  S.2 

2.  Teachers  and  students  admired  the  energy  of  the  visiting  lecturer. 

S.l  S.2 

3.  Are  your  sentences  and  paragraphs  utterly  clear? 

425 
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The  Predicate  of  a  Sentence  or  a  Clause 

The  predicate  of  the  clause  is  always  a  verb,  a  finite  verb.  This  term 
"finite  verb"  need  not  intimidate  you.  It  is  employed  as  a  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  predicate  verbs  and  verbals,  words  which  are  derived 
from  verbs  but  which  do  not  make  sentence  sense. 

The  predicate  of  the  clause  may  be  compound,  that  is,  consist  of  one 
or  more  verbs  or  verb  phrases.  A  verb  phrase  is  simply  a  construction  made 
up  of  two  or  more  verbs. 

There  are  two  compound  predicates  in  the  simple  sentences  written 
below: 

P. 

1.  The  coward  dies  a  million  deaths. 

P.l  P.2 

2.  Our  hero  fought  and  died  for  freedom. 

P.l  P.2  P.3 

3.  I  wrenched  the  revolver  from  his  hand,  twisted  his  arm,  and  then  scurried 
to  the  house. 

P. 

4.  Bring  me  a  bottle  of  ink. 

P.  P. 

5.  Are  you  mastering  this  work?  (a  verb  phrase) 

Subject-Predicate  Agreement 

Observe  that :  ( 1 )  a  verb  agrees  in  person  and  number  with  its  subject; 
(2)  no  intervening  noun  between  subject  and  predicate  determines  this 
agreement;  (3)  the  words  each,  everyone,  anybody,  no  one,  someone, 
either,  neither,  are  singular  and  take  the  singular  form  of  the  verb;  (4) 
two  singular  nouns  joined  by  and  take  the  plural  form  of  the  verb;  two 
singular  subjects  joined  by  or  or  nor  take  the  singular  form  of  the  verb 
(5)  when  the  compound  subject  consists  of  one  singular  and  one  plural 
noun  joined  by  or  or  nor,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  nearer  noun;  (6)  d 
collective  noun  in  the  singular  takes  a  singular  verb  when  it  represents  a 
unit;  it  takes  a  plural  verb  when  its  parts  are  thought  of  individually. 
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EXERCISE  56 

In  the  following  sentences  choose  the  subject  of  the  sentence; 
then  determine  and  select  the  proper  verb  form  to  use  in  the 
sentence.  Draw  a  line  through  the  improper,  discarded  form. 

1.  Each  of  the  delegates  (is,  are)  to  be  given  a  welcome. 

2.  There  (is,  are)   no  classes  in  biology  today. 

3.  There  (is,  are)   little  to  choose  from  in  this  sale. 

4.  A  summons   (has,  have)  been  issued  for  you. 

5.  This  was  one  of  those  memories  which  (is,  are)   ever  dear  to  us. 

6.  The  fleet  (is,  are)  in! 

7.  Winifred,  not  her  cousins,   (was,  were)   invited. 

8.  News  from  the  Orient  (seems,  seem)   scarce  today. 

9.  Neither  time  nor  tide  (has,  have)  changed  my  love  of  the  sea. 

10.  Someone  (enters,  enter)  the  room  at  this  time. 

11.  The  auditor  and  secretary    (takes,  take)    his  place. 

12.  Neither  this  nation  nor  its  allies  (is,  are)  considering  a  com- 
promise. 

13.  Mumps  (is,  are)   a  dreadfully  annoying  ailment. 

14.  Where   (was,  were)   you  when  the  bell  rang? 

15.  Here  you  see  one  of  those  gorgeous  old  tables  which  (has,  have) 
stood  the  tests  of  time  and  taste. 

16.  Dolph  Camilli,  hero  and  slugger,   (is,  are)  coming  to  the  smoker. 

17.  Either  of  these  books   (is,  are)   suitable  for  summer  reading. 

18.  The  committee,  including  the  dean  and  six  professors,  (was,  were) 
on  hand  to  greet  the  inevitable  foreign  lecturer. 

19.  Mathematics   (is,  are)   my  downfall. 

20.  Washington  and  Lincoln  (is,  are)  the  greatest  figures  in  Amer- 
ican history. 
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The  Transitive  Verb  and  the  Direct  Object 
A  transitive  verb  is  one  whose  action  passes  over  to  some  person  or 
thing  affected  by  the  action  of  the  verb.  This  person  or  thing  we  call  the 
direct  object. 


Example:  Gordon 


squarely   |   the 


In  this  sentence  the  verb  hit  carries  the  action  from  Gordon  (the  doer  of 
the  action)  to  ball  (the  receiver  of  the  action).  You  build,  strike,  write, 
grab,  make,  destroy,  conquer,  injure,  or  annoy  something  or  someone. 
You  would  hardly  write  We  have  built.  No,  your  reader  wishes  you  to 
tell  what  you  have  built.  You  would  seldom  write  Yesterday  we  greeted. 
This  is  withholding  information.  Whom  did  you  greet? 

A  verb,  then,  is  transitive  when  it  takes  a  direct  object  after  it.  Verbs 
of  mental  action,  too,  are  often  transitive.  Verbs  of  saying,  thinking, 
hoping,  believing,  trusting,  considering,  doubting  and  the  like  may  be 
followed  by  phrases  or  clauses  which  are  direct  objects  of  the  verbs.  Thus: 

I  believe  him.  (Pronoun  as  direct  object) 

I  wanted  a  huge  basket  of  fruit.   (Noun  as  direct  object) 

I  wanted  to  enter  the  spring  tournament.  (Phrase  as  direct  object) 

I  believe  that  he  is  unhappy.   (A  clause  as  direct  object) 

Intransitive  Verbs 
An  intransitive  verb  is  simply  one  that  does  not  take  an  object.  Example: 
Gordon  hits 


often 
safely 


Here  the  verb  hits,  which  is  usually  transitive,  does  not  take  an  object. 
Therefore  it  is  intransitive.  Some  verbs,  such  as  verbs  of  motion,  describe 
action  but  do  not  take  objects: 

Rollo  ambled  down  the  street. 
The  crew  rowed  up  the  stream. 
We  danced  and  sang. 
Some  intransitive  verbs  (called  copulative  verbs)  are  followed  by  pred- 
icate nouns,  predicate  pronouns,  or  predicate  adjectives: 


He  |   was        <    soldier         (predicate  noun)  f 

It  |   was      <      I  (predicate  pronoun) 

road   J   seemed    <    narrow        (predicate  adjective) 
i  The 


These 

constructions 
are  not  objects. 
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Many  Verbs  Both  Transitive  and  Intransitive 

As  you  examine  the  dictionary  definitions,  you  will  find  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  verbs  have  both  transitive  and  intransitive  uses.  A  verb 
may  be  transitive  in  one  sentence  and  intransitive  in  another.  That  is,  a 
verb  may  need  a  direct  object  in  one  expression  of  thought  and  in  another 
expression  seem  final  and  complete  in  itself. 

Yesterday  Johnny  and  I  met  under  strange  conditions. 

(No  direct  object.  The  verb  is  intransitive.) 
Yesterday  Johnny  and  I  met  the  new  class  president. 

{President  is  the  direct  object.  The  verb  is  transitive. 

Objective  Case  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns 

( 1 )  Be  sure  to  use  the  objective  form  of  the  pronoun  after  a  transitive 
verb  (see  p.  441).  Use  special  caution  when  the  pronoun  is  used  with  a 
noun  as  the  double  object: 

The  referee  cautioned   >  Tom  and  him. 

The  water  splattered   >  Ted  and  her. 

(2)  Use  the  objective  case  in  indirect  objects: 

The  professor  gave  [to]  Jim  and  me  >   a  stern  lecture. 

(3)  Take  care  to  use  the  objective  case  after  a  preposition;  here  again 
you  must  use  special  caution  when  the  object  is  double: 

The  prize  lay  He  placed  the  blame 

between   >   Mary  and  her.  on   >  Rollo  and  them. 

Above  we  have  mentioned  objects  of  transitive  verbs,  indirect  objects, 
and  objects  of  prepositions.  Use  the  word  object  cautiously  and  exactly. 
An  object  must  always  be  in  the  objective  case. 

Nominative  Case  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns 

(1)  Use  the  nominative  case  in  the  subject  of  a  sentence: 

Jim  and  I  raided  the  refrigerator. 

(2)  Use  the  nominative  case  after  the  verb  to  be  (see  p.  429)  : 

It  was  Mary  and  she. 
The  officers  were  Henry  and  he. 

Louisa  admitted  it  was  she  who  had  written  the  indignant 
letter  to  the  college  paper. 
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Pronouns  After  "Than" 

Be  very  careful  of  pronoun  forms  that  appear  after  the  word  than.  This 
word  (a  conjunction,  not  a  preposition)  frequently  introduces  a  clause  in 
which  the  verb  is  implied  rather  than  expressed: 

1.  Henry  is  far  more  versatile  than  /  (am). 

2.  We  Americans  are  vastly  less  critical  than  they  (are) . 

3.  The  loss  of  the  game  disturbed  my  brother  more  than  (it  disturbed) 
me. 

4.  The  irate  instructor  scolded  them  more  severely  than   (he  scolded) 
us. 

The  Irregular  Verb  "To  Be" 

There  is  one  verb  in  the  language  that  you  can  be  sure  will  never  take 
an  object.  This  is  the  verb  to  be.  You  should  know  this  verb.  It  is  irregular 
in  form  in  all  languages;  it  is  the  verb  you  must  learn  by  heart  in  Latin, 
in  French,  in  Italian,  in  German,  or  in  any  other  language.  It  appears 
as  a  finite  verb,  complete  in  itself  when  it  makes  an  assertion  and  as  an 
auxiliary  in  forming  the  tenses  of  other  verbs.  Here  are  examples  of  the 
verb  to  be. 

We  had  been  uncomfortable  all  that  evening. 

The  American  army  will  be  ultimately  victorious. 

Will  you  be  angry  ? 

We  are  the  defenders  of  our  nation. 

Jackson  can  be  very  unpleasant  at  times. 

Observe  that  in  each  of  these  sentences  the  predicate  is  some  form  of  the 
verb  to  be.  Forms  of  the  verb  to  be  also  appear  as  parts  of  other  verbs 
in  certain  forms.  Observe  these  sentences: 

The  rain  had  been  jailing  all  that  night.  (The  verb  is  fall) . 

Will  you  be  hired  for  the  new  construction  job?  (The  verb  is  hire.) 

We  were  working  on  the  railroad.  (The  verb  is  work.) 

Predicate  Adjectives 

As  a  complete  or  finite  verb,  to  be  dominates  constructions  which 
appear  after  it.  This  you  can  see  for  yourself.  Observe  this  sentence: 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  be  successful. 

What  part  of  speech  is  successful?  Yes,  an  adjective.  It  does  complete  the 
meaning  of  the  verb,  giving  the  assertion  necessary  completeness,  does 
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it  not?  You  would  not  with  serious  expression  announce  that  sooner  or 
later,  you  will  be  .   .    . !  This  word  successful  then  is  a  predicate  adjective. 

Study  this  sentence  further  and  you  will  see  that  will  be  acts  as  the 
sign  of  an  equation  which  shows  that  you  and  successful  are  related. 
Successful  describes  you.  The  predicate  adjective  then  performs  two  func- 
tions: it  completes  the  meaning  of  the  verb  and  describes  the  subject. 
A  predicate  adjective  may  be  defined  as  an  adjective  which  completes  the 
meaning  of  an  intransitive  verb  and  modifies  the  subject. 

Other  verbs  which  often  (but  not  always)  need  such  complements  to 
satisfy  their  meaning  are  seem,  become,  prove,  grow,  feel,  taste,  look, 
sound,  and  smell.  These  are  called  verbs  of  incomplete  predication.  Most 
of  them  are  verbs  of  sensory  action. 

In  the  list  of  sentences  which  follows  identify  the  predicate  adjectives. 
Some  of  them  are  compound.  In  several  sentences  a  direct  object,  not  a 
predicate  adjective,  appears.  Be  sure  that  you  can  distinguish  them. 

1.  This  radiator  feels  very  cold. 

2.  I  have  been  weary  all  day  long. 

3.  Stephen  became  more  serious  in  his  work. 

4.  This  vacation  proved  helpful  in  restoring  my  health. 

5.  You  should  prove  every  proposition  in  your  geometry  book. 

6.  Your  proposal  sounds  most  attractive. 

7.  It  was  warm  and  bright  that  spring  morning. 

8.  This  frozen  pudding  tastes  delectable  to  me. 
9-  Then  the  cook  tasted  the  soup  and  the  salad. 

10.  Day  by  day  we  were  growing  stronger  and  happier. 

11.  Does  the  study  of  grammar  seem  unnecessary  and  boring? 

The  Predicate  Noun  and  Predicate  Pronoun 

The  verb  to  be  may  be  followed  by  a  noun  which  completes  its 
meaning  and  modifies  the  subject.  This  complement  is  called  the  predicate 
noun.  It  is  simply  the  second  part  of  an  equation  in  which  two  persons 
or  things  are  declared  equal.  Analyze  these  sentences: 

The  American  Bill  of  Rights   is  a  magnificent  document. 

(Bill  of  Rights  =  document) 
The  test  of  culture  is  an  attitude  to  life. 

(test  =  attitude) 
The  winners  were  Ned  and  I. 

(winners  =  Ned  and  I) 

The  test  of  the  predicate  noun  is  its  relation  to  the  subject.  The 
predicate  noun  shows  identity  with  the  subject.  It  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  direct  object.  Especially  in  pronoun  forms  is  this  important,  for 
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the  predicate  pronoun  as  complement  takes  the  subject  form  of  the  pro- 
noun. 

It  is  they  who  must  redeem  their  pledges.   (Not  them.) 

It  was  /  who  knocked.   (Not  me.) 

The  honored  guests  at  the  banquet  were  she  and  /.  (Not  her  and  me.) 

Exercise 

Read  aloud  the  following  sentences.  Identify  the  predicate  nouns  and 
predicate  pronouns. 

1.  You  could  have  been  the  leader  of  your  class.  • 

2.  By  accident  Ryan  became  the  leader  of  his  party. 

3.  The  food  of  dreams  tastes  sweeter  than  the  food  of  flesh. 

4.  These  books  will  always  be  proofs  of  man's  ability  to  soar. 

5.  Forty  miners  were  the  victims  of  that  great  disaster. 

6.  The  central  theme  of  the  picture  was  a  great,  dominating  figure  of  man. 

7.  This  cannot  be  he! 

8.  Pitiful  figures  are  they  of  little  hope. 

9.  Who  are  you? 

10.  This  investment  proved  more  satisfactory  every  day. 

Preview — The  Predicate  Noun  Phrase  and  Clause 

1 .  My  first  ambition  is  to  make  myself  strong.  (To  make  myself  strong 
is  a  phrase  used  as  predicate  noun.) 

2.  The  American  creed  is  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights.  (That  all  men  are  endoived  with  certain  inalienable  rights 
is  a  predicate  noun  clause.) 

Analysis  by  Diagram 

Diagramming  is  a  system  of  blue-printing  the  course  of  your  thought. 
It  appeals  most  effectively  to  those  of  you  who  are  eye-minded.  It  is  a 
great  help  in  showing  the  relation  of  words  in  a  sentence.  Naturally, 
in  diagramming,  as  in  the  engineering  graph  or  in  the  architect's  plan, 
you  must  follow  a  consistent  scheme.  Here  is  one: 

Harold  built  a  home. 

The  plan  is  to  show  the  relation  of  words  in  the  grammatical  sentence. 
Divide  the  independent  clause  into  two  major  parts  thus: 
S.  P. 


Harol 


built 
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You  have  taken  care  of  the  subject  and  predicate;  you  have  properly 
recognized  and  divided  them.  Now  agree  on  a  system  of  showing  the 
relation  of  the  word  home  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  You  look  at  the 
subject  and  predicate  and  decide  that  built  is  a  transitive  verb  and  that 
home  is  the  direct  object.  This  can  be  shown  by  an  arrow  pointing  away 
from  the  verb.  Thus: 


S. 
Harold 


P. 

built 


> 


D.O. 

home 


Now  you  have  taken  care  of  this  word  home.  At  once  you  see  that  the 
adjective  a  modifies  it;  then  place  it  under  the  word  it  modifies  so  that 
this  relation  is  evident.  Examine  the  following  diagrams  and  build  a 
system  that  will  help  you  in  visualizing  the  relation  of  words.  Notice  that 
in  showing  the  predicate  adjective  and  the  predicate  noun  or  pronoun, 
you  place  the  arrow,  quite  logically,  toward  the  subject,  to  which  it  refers. 
Study  the  following  diagrams,  which  will  provide  a  review  for  you  and 
give  you  a  system  for  further  analysis  by  blue-print. 

1.  Subject,  predicate,  adjective,  and  adverb. 

A  beautiful  vision  then  appeared. 


S. 
vision 


adjectives 


P. 

appeared 


then 


adverb. 


beautiful 


2.  Subject,  predicate  and  predicate  noun. 
He  had  been  a  hopeless  lover. 
S.  P 


He 


had  been 


< 


P.N. 
lover 


hopeless 


adjectives 


3.  Subject,  predicate,  and  predicate  adjective. 
Does  this  lesson  seem  tiresome? 


adjective 


S. 

lesson 
I    this 


P. 

does  seem 


P.A. 
<        tiresome 
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4.  Subject,  predicate,  and  predicate  pronoun. 

It  was  we 

S.  P.  P.P. 

It  was  <  we 

The  Parts  of  a  Sentence,  Continued 

You  are  now  masters  of  the  essential  parts  of  sentence  expression — 
subject,  predicate,  direct  object,  predicate  noun  or  pronoun,  and  predicate 
adjective.  But  there  are  additional  parts  to  a  complete  thought.  These 
include  the  indirect  object  and  the  object  complement. 

The  Indirect  Object  in  the  Sentence  or  the  Clause 

The  indirect  object  is  the  dative  of  Latin  or  German.  It  is  a  noun  or 
pronoun  which  is  used  with  a  direct  object  to  provide  an  answer  to  the 
questions  "to  whom?"  or  "for  whom?"  understood.  (Students  taking  a 
course  in  elementary  German  should  know  this  construction  thoroughly.) 
The  indirect  object  appears  after  the  verbs  make,  give,  bring,  lend,  send, 
etc. 

Examples: 

1.  Bring  me  a  glass.   (Bring  glass  to  whom?) 

2.  Dave  made  his  nephew  a  bright  new  sled.  (For  whom?) 

3.  They  gave  the  diners  a  new  menu  card.  (To  whom?) 

In  diagramming  the  indirect  object  you  show  the  relation  of  the  con- 
struction by  revealing  it  as  part  of  phrase  in  which  the  indirect  object 
appears  as  object  of  the  preposition  to  or  for  thus: 

S.  P.  DO. 


(You) 


bring  <;  glass 

(to)  >  me  LJlT 


(Notice  that  you  do  not  find  an  indirect  object  without  a  direct  object.) 

The  Object  Complement 

The  object  complement  is  another  construction  that  appears  with  the 
direct  object.  It  is  a  noun  or  pronoun  or  adjective  that  completes  the 
meaning  of  a  transitive  verb  and  modifies  or  refers  to  the  direct  object* 
It  usually  appears  after  such  verbs  as  making,  naming,  choosing,  calling, 
considering,  electing,  and  the  like.  These  are  sometimes  referred  to  as 
factitive  verbs  {making  verbs). 
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Examples: 

1.  The  sports  writers  called  him  a  human  bullet. 

2.  They  named  Harriet  the  leader. 

3.  Do  you  consider  Scott  a  great  novelist? 

The  object  complement  may  be  diagrammed  thus: 

S.  P.  D.O. 

writers  called  >  him  < 


O.C 

bullet 


the 


sports 


human 


Compound  Elements 
Compound  elements  in  the  diagram  are  shown  by  placing  them  in 
their  regular  scheme  positions  and  by  joining  them  with  dotted  lines  upon 
which  the  simple  conjunctions  are  written. 

Teachers  and  students  hailed  the  famous  lecturer. 
S.  JP. 

Teachers 


D.O. 


students 


hailed 


> 


lecturer 
Hhe" 


visiting 


The  prepositional  phrase  appears  in  the  diagram  under  the  word  which 
it  modifies.  If  it  "goes  under"  the  verb  it  reveals  itself  as  an  adverbial 
phrase;  if  it  appears  "under"  a  noun  or  pronoun,  you  recognize  it  as  an 
adjective  phrase.  Study  these  two  diagrams: 

Smithwick  was  a  victim  of  his  own  colossal  conceit. 
S.                         P.                            P.N. 
Smithwick       I         was <C victim 


■>     an 

adjective  phrase 


of 


>       conceit 


-    >      indicates  the 
object  of  a  preposition 


1     his 


We  made  our  best  score  in  the  Rutgers  game. 

S.  P.  D.O. 

We  made  >  score 


7K— 


best 


\>       game 


->    adverbial  phrase 


the 
Rutgers 
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"It"  and  "There" 

Two  little  troublemaking  words  are  it  and  there.  The  word  it  is  usually 
a  neuter  pronoun,  and  the  word  there  is  usually  an  adverb  showing  place 
where.  But  these  words  often  appear  at  the  beginning  of  sentences  and 
clauses  with  no  apparent  meaning  of  their  own.  When  so  used  they  indicate 
that  the  real  subject  of  the  sentence  appears  after  the  verb  rather  than  in 
its  usual  position  before  it.  These  words  are  sometimes  called  introduc- 
tory words. 

There  are  several  colleges  in  my  community.    {Colleges  is  the  subject.) 
//  is  not  good  practice  to  swear. 

Appositives  in  the  Sentence 

You  have  seen  many  expressions  such  as  this:  Colonel  James  A. 
Meacham,  commandant  of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  is  visiting  relatives 
here.  This  sentence  contains  an  appositive  expression  which  is  placed 
between  commas  because  it  is  an  added,  nonessential  noun  phrase  em- 
ployed to  add  information  regarding  the  noun  near  it.  The  appositive  may 
be  defined  as  a  noun,  noun  phrase,  or  noun  clause  placed  near  another 
noun  to  add  information  or  to  explain.  The  appositive  is  always  set  off 
by  commas.  It  could  be  shown  in  diagram  thus: 


Colonel  James  A.  Meacham        [commandant] 
K 


P.  DO- 

is       visiting  >  relatives 


H 


of       >      Third  Army  Corps 


the 


EXERCISE 

Read  the  following  sentences  aloud  and  identify  the  appositives. 

1.  Fiorello  LaGuardia,  a  human  dynamo,  reached  City  Hall  before  breakfast. 

2.  This  nation,  land  of  free  men,  must  not  falter  in  peace  or  war. 

3.  New  York,  the  empire  state,  has  untold  wealth. 

4.  Miami,  mecca  of  winter  tourists,  is  a  shell  of  itself  in  summer. 

5.  He  was  master  of  cliches,  phrases  worn  from  constant  use. 
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EXERCISE  57 
PRACTICE  DRILL  IN  DIAGRAMMING 

Write  neat,  workmanly  diagrams  of  the  following  sentences.  This 
practice  should  be  undertaken  to  aid  you  in  understanding  the  func- 
tion of  words  in  sentence  expression;  it  should  not  become  merely 
a  drawing  task.  Make  choices  of  correct  pronominal  forms  when 
necessary.  See  other  sample  diagrams  on  pages  457,  458,  459. 

group  1 

subject,  predicate,  and  modifiers 

1.  He  walks  steadily. 


2.  Will  you  practice  today? 


3.  Then  the  bright,  promising  dawn  appeared. 


4.  Angrily  they  fled. 


5.  Often  the  old  gentleman  would  pause. 
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6.  There  (are,  is)   several  book  agents  in  the  hall.  [Place  there  on  a 
line  above  and  apart  from  the  sentence.} 


7.  Where  did  you  meet? 


8.  There  we  stood. 


9.  A  threatening  storm  followed. 


10.  We  could  not  come  here  yesterday. 


GROUP  2 

DIRECT  OBJECTS  AND  INDIRECT  OBJECTS 

1.  The  children  brought  their  mother  a  beautiful  ring. 


2.  Butch  O'Toole  can  certainly  throw   a  forward   pass. 
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3.  What  will  you  sing  tonight? 


4.  Can  you  lend  Mary  and  (I,  me)  a  dollar?  [Join  compound  elements 
by  series  of  dots.  See  p.  434.] 


5.  The  dean  gave  John  and  (him,  he)   a  warm  greeting. 


6.  The  traffic  officer  told  us  a  weird  story. 


7.  They  brought  Mary  and   (us,  we)   a  crate  of  Florida  oranges. 


8.  He  gave  Harry  and  (her,  she)  new  pencils. 


9.  The  young  officers  saw  their  regiment  yesterday. 


10.  The  policeman  halted  Ned  and   (I,  me)   instantly. 
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GROUP  3 
NEW  constructions:  predicate  noun  or  pronoun  and  predicate 

ADJECTIVE 


1.  Lois  is  a  graceful  dancer. 


2.  We  followed  Dad  and  (them,  they) 


3.  Geralds's  guests  were  former  classmates  and   (we,  I), 


4.  It  was  John  and  (them,  they) 


5.  Later  the  poet  became  a  bitter,  disillusioned  figure. 


6.  The  world  has  gone  mad.  {Gone  is  here  an  intransitive  copulative 
verb.  See  p.  427.] 


7.  Do  you  feel  enthusiastic  now? 
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8.  Your  scheme  sounds  very  attractive. 


9.  We  sounded  the  gong. 


10.  Such  men  are  traitors. 


11.  We  gave  Ned  and  (him,  he)  a  party. 


12.  Dorothy  grew  more  generous  later. 


13.  It  was  a  letter  to  Harold  and  (her,  she) 


14.  A  tall,  symmetrical  oak  shadowed  the  lawn. 
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GROUP  4 

NEW  constructions:  adjective  and  adverbial  phrases 
See  pages  457-459. 

1.  The  guests  are  now  in  the  drawing  room. 


2.  We  saw  Dad  and  (him,  he)  at  the  movies. 


3.  Men  of  good  will  have  easy  consciences. 


4.  In  a  moment  the  crowd  became  silent. 


5.  Before  us  stood  a  man  in  a  blue  uniform. 


6.  Silently  he  crouched  behind  the  hedge. 


7.  The  other  guests  were  Mother  and  (she,  her) 
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8.  Over  a  field  of  new-mown  grass  they  romped  joyously. 


9.  With  a  song  in  his  heart  he  rushed  to  the  gate. 


10.  In  the  morning  she  baked  a  chocolate  cake  for  Jennie  and  (them, 
they) . 


11.  He  brought  up  the  ladder  in  great  haste. 


12.  Then  the  lights  of  all  streets  glimmered  out. 


13.  He  threw  to  the  crowd  a  handful  of  silver  coins. 


14.  He  was  a  man  of  disciplined  intellectual  energy. 
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GROUP  5 
NEW  constructions:  appositives 
1.  Our  chairman,  Henry  Doolittle,  finally  appeared. 


2.  One  poem,  Dover  Beach,  seemed  almost  prophetic. 


3.  My  favorite  comedian,  Frank  Morgan,  is  on  the  air  tonight. 


4.  We  always  feared  Miss  Jones,  our  instructor  in  Latin. 


5.  Suddenly  the  wind  was  ominously  still. 


6.  The  team  with  the  best  record  was  Henry  and  (I,  me) 


7.  In  the  last  game  we  defeated  Ned  and  (him,  he) 
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8.  We  waited  for  Jim  and  (they,  them)  until  midnight. 


GROUP  6 

NEW  constructions:  compound  elements  in  the  sentence 
1.  Take  a  step  and  turn  gracefully. 


2.  Airplane  carriers,  destroyers,  and  cruisers  formed  the  fleet. 


3.  Your  children  will  be  masters  and  monarchs  of  their  destiny. 


4.  There  are  loafers,  dreamers,  and  mediocrities  in  every  walk  of  life. 


5.  Send  us  the  bills  of  lading  and  the  invoice  of  this  order. 


6.  William  Beecher,  a  gentleman,  a  leader,  and  a  poet,  was  the  first 
president  of  our  class. 
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7.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are  rationed  in  conquered  lands. 


8.  Teachers  and  students  sang  and  played  together. 


9.  The  agent  gave  John  and  (me,  I)  a  catalogue  of  forthcoming  books. 


10.  To  the  men  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Churchill  ad- 
dressed his  message. 
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Lines  of  Communication— 
Structural  Types  of  Sentences 

CHAPTER  IX 

The  Simple  Sentence — Recognition 

YOU  HAVE  LEARNED  the  parts  of  the  simple  sentence  already. 
The  simple  sentence,  as  you  know,  consists  of  a  single  independent 
clause;  this  clause  has  one  subject  and  one  predicate,  either  or  both  of 
which  may  be  compound. 
These  are  simple  sentences: 

1.  Think!  (Subject  you;  predicate  think.     An  imperative  sentence.) 

2.  We  are  happy.  (A  declarative  sentence.) 

3.  Are  you  going  to  class  today?    (An  interrogative  sentence.) 

4.  Men  and  women  of  the  nation  responded  admirably  to  the  call  of  the  Red 
Cross.    (Compound  subject — men  and  women.) 

5.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the  class  danced  and  sang  on  that  memorable  morn- 
ing. (Compound  subject — boys  and  girls;  compound  predicate  danced  and 
sang.) 

The  simple  sentence  contains  no  dependent  clause,  that  is,  no  noun 
clause,  adjective  clause,  or  adverbial  clause.  It  is  a  straight  line  of  thought. 

S.  P. 

>  Direct  object 

or 
<C  Predicate  Noun  or  pronoun 


Modifiers 


Modifiers 


The  simple  sentence  may  be  long  or  short;  it  may  contain  any  number 
of  modifying  words  or  phraces,  but  no  modifying  clauses.  Here  is  a 
long  simple  sentence: 

Back  to  the  comforting  fresh  air  and  to  the  surface  of  a  dancing,  sparkling 
ocean,  thirty-three  survivors  of  the  lost  submarine  Squalus — haggard  ghosts  of 
"pigboat"  men — returned  this  morning  from  an  underwater  tomb  in  an  in- 
genious rescue  elevator. 

The  simple  sentence,   especially  the  short  simple  sentence,    is   often 
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very  effective  as  an  agent  in  the  paragraph  which  shows  high  points  of 
climax  or  transition  or  a  summary.  A  succession  of  simple  sentences 
is  an  evidence  of  a  childish  style. 

The  Complex  Sentence — Recognition 

A  sentence  is  called  complex  when  it  consists  of  one  independent  clause 
and  one  or  more  dependent  clauses.  The  dependent  clause  is  one  that  is 
used  in  the  sentence  to  serve  the  function  as  noun,  adjective,  or  adverb. 

The  complex  sentence  may  consist  of  one  or  more  of  these  sentence 
parts : 


— 1 


(or) 


»         Noun Clause  <  — »  Nmm  rlau«jf— ElgdJCatfi  noun 

or, 
>  — »  Noun  cla"1"- — Direct  object 


Adjective     Clause 


S. 


P. 


Adverbial     Clause 
S.  I        P. 


If  you  understand  the  functions  of  the  noun  in  the  sentence  as  sub- 
ject, direct  object,  appositive,  etc.,  or  the  function  of  adjective  as  modifier 
of  a  noun  or  the  adverb  as  modifier  of  the  verb,  you  cannot  mistake  a 
complex  sentence.  A  complex  sentence  becomes  compound  when  it  con- 
tains two  or  more  independent  clauses. 

Punctuating  the  Complex  Sentence 

The  complex  sentence  may  contain  a  long  introductory  adverbial 
clause.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  separate  by  a  comma  the  long  introduc- 
tory clause  from  the  independent  clause  that  follows.  The  complex  sen- 
tence may  contain  a  non-restrictive  adjective  clause.  This  clause  is  always 
set  off  by  commas.  (See  pages  461  and  465.) 

The  Compound  Sentence 

A  compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  simple  sentences.  The 
independent  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  are  joined  either  by  the 
simple  (co-ordinate)  conjunction  or  by  the  semicolon  or  both.  A  sen- 
tence consisting  of  two  or  more  complex  sentences  or  of  one  simple 
and  one  or  more  complex  sentences  is  also  a  compound  sentence.  (Such 
sentences  may  be  referred  to  as  compound-complex.) 

The  principal  parts  of  a  compound  sentence  may  be  joined  by  the 
simple  conjunction  and  when  the  two  or  more  thoughts  are  closely  rela- 
ted in  time  or,  when  combined,  created  a  single  unity  of  impression. 

The  streets  were  dark  and  deserted,  and  the  lights  of  little  homes  were  all 
blacked  out.     (Two  events  closely  related  in  time.) 
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We  are  willing  and  eager  to  improve  ourselves ;  we  are  glad  to  work.  (The 
two  clauses  create  a  close  unity  of  impression.) 

Taxes  had  been  rising  during  a  period  of  several  years,  and  the  merchants 
were  very  uneasy.  (This  is  a  faulty  sentence;  the  ideas  are  not  related  by  an 
and,  an  increasing  parallel,  relation.) 

The  principal  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  may  be  joined  by  the 
simple  conjunction  and  when  the  two  or  more  thoughts  are  closely  related 
in  time  or,  when  combined,  create  a  single  unity  of  impression. 

I  would  really  like  to  continue  my  studies  into  the  graduate  school,  but  I 
have  no  chance  of  raising  money  now. 

The  principal  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  may  be  joined  by  or  or 
nor  when  there  is  a  sense  of  alternate  ideas  in  the  two  clauses: 

That  fellow  is  ill,  or  I  am  mistaken. 

The  city  must  plan  a  civic  renter,  or  municipal  offices  will  spread  into  a 
confusing  jumble. 

The  principal  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  may  be  joined  by  for 
when  the  second  clause  offers  evidence  of  the  statement  made  in  the 
first  clause. 

The  students  were  angry  and  depressed,  for  their  vacations  had  been 
virtually  eliminated.  (Do  not  confuse  the  conjunction  for  with  the  preposi- 
tion for:  I  am  ready  for  the  first  game  of  the  season.) 

Punctuating  the  Compound  Sentence 

Insert  a  comma  between  the  independent  clauses  of  a  compound 
sentence  joined  by  the  co-ordinate  conjunction  when  the  clauses  are 
long  or  when  it  seems  desirable  to  emphasize  their  distinctiveness. 

I.  II. 

,  and 
(Independent  Clause)    yut  (Independent  Clause) 

S.  r .  ^  or-nor  S. 

,Jfct   


,  yet  (when  it  means  but) 

.  so  (only  in  a  colloquial  style-arc^  so  is  very  babyish) 

Between  closely  related  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  you  may  omit 
the  comma  when  the  clauses  are  short  and  when  the  subjects  of  both 
clauses  refers  to  the  same  persons  or  things. 

Their  clothes  were  soaking  and  they  were  uncomfortable. 
but, 

They  were  willing,  but  they  were  not  competent.  (Contrast  is  aided  by  the 
comma.) 
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Insert   a   semicolon   between   the   independent  parts   of   a   compound 
sentence  when  the  co-ordinate  conjunction  is  omitted. 


I. 

(Independent  Clause) 
S.  P. 


hence 


therefore 


II. 

(Independent  Clause) 
S.  P. 


indeed 


then 


thus  (or  any  other  word,  not  a  co-ordinate  conjunction) 


Insert  a  semicolon  between  the  independent  parts  of  a  compound 
sentence  even  when  the  co-ordinate  conjunction  is  used  if  the  clauses 
are  long  and  the  comma  is  already  used  to  indicate  punctuated  construc- 
tions in  either  or  both  clauses.  This  practice  reveals  the  semicolon  as 
a  logical  agent  in  reinforcing  the  comma;  it  shows  a  slightly  heavier 
break  than  the  comma. 


NAME  DATE 

EXERCISE  58 
RECOGNIZING  STRUCTURAL  TYPES  OF  SENTENCES 

Read  these  sentences  carefully  and  then  analyze  them.  Classify 
each  as  simple,  compound,  or  complex.  After  each  sentence  mark 
a  capital  S  if  the  sentence  is  simple,  a  capital  C  if  the  sentence  is 
compound,  a  capital  CX  if  the  sentence  is  complex.  Add  proper 
punctuation  with  each  sentence.  Write  in  briefly  the  reason  for 
each  comma  and  semicolon  you  use. 

1.  Don't  try  to  impress  the  class  by  your  vocabulary  these  men  are 
real  judges  of  scholarship. 


2.  We  should  try  to  learn  how  to  write  better  still  we  should  try  to 
learn  how  to  think. 


3.  These  brave  players  deserve  greater  tribute  than  they  ever  receive 
for  their  work  is  long,  arduous,  and  exacting. 


4.  He  spent  hours  watching  animals  and  learning  their  traits  and  their 
habitats  but  everyone  said  that  he  was  stupid. 


5.  Then  at  last  his  four  years  are  out,  ...  he  steps  out  of  college  a 
free  man  without  a  stain  on  his  character — and  not  much  on  his  mind. 
(Stephen  Leacock;  "Education  Eating  Up  Life.") 


6.  We  watched  closely  however  no  one  passed  the  corner. 

7.  Being  a  sensitive  man  however  he  refused  the  honor. 

8.  What  I  could  never  understand  was  America's   dependence  upon 
Europe  for  cultural  ideas. 


9.  Just   when    delegates    were    discussing  peace    proposals  the   enemy 
attacked  our  territory. 
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10.  Nature  has   made   no  two   things   really   equal   variety   and   de- 
pendence are  her  immutable  laws. 


11.  Realizing   that   he   had   made   enemies   of   all   of  his   colleagues 
Frederick  resigned  from  the  academy. 


12.  Whenever  a  complex  sentence  begins  with  an  introductory  ad- 
verbial clause  a  comma  should  be  used  to  separate  the  dependent  clause 
from  the  independent  clause  that  follows. 


13.  The  Johnson  quadrangle  which  is  really  the  center  of  the  uni- 
versity campus  was  once  a  sheep  pasture. 


14.  It  was  two  minutes  before  starting  time  there  was  no  chance 
to  telephone. 


15.  The  lecturer  was  talking  about  Francis  Bacon  but  the  students 
were  thinking  about  Dorothy  Lamour. 
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EXERCISE  59 

PUNCTUATING  INDEPENDENT  CLAUSES 

Compose  independent  clauses  to  precede  and  follow  the  words 
in  the  column  below;  then  punctuate  correctly  with  a  comma  or  a 
semicolon.  Of  these  words  only  and,  but,  or  and  for  are  co-ordinating 
conjunctions. 


but 


finally 


3-  however, 


therefore 


then 


6.  they 


or 
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9.  _____ she     

10.   nevertheless      

11.   thus    

12. moreover     

13.  . in   fact    

14.  however,      

15.  unfortunately   . 

16. his      

17.   consequently     

18.  their  

19.  .  there 

20.   but 
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CHAPTER  X 

VERBS,  AS  YOU  KNOW,  express  physical  or  mental  activity. 
Physical  action,  a  sense  of  movement,  give  vitality  to  our  speech 
and  our  writing.  So-and-so  has  a  "racy"  style,  we  say,  indicating  that  his 
sentences  are  probably  filled  with  verbs  that  run,  not  walk.  Verbs  of 
mental  action  reveal  thought  processes,  mental  conceptions,  a  sense  of 
analysis;  verbs  of  physical  action  and  verbs  of  movement  have  the  photo- 
graphic quality  of  creating  images.  A  capacity  for  employing  verbs  of 
exact  physical  motion  often  characterizes  the  able  reporter  and  the 
potential  writer. 

For  practice  try  to  recount  the  physical  actions  you  would  record  in 
describing  a  man  running  the  fifty-yard  dash,  or  one  round  of  a  boxing 
match,  or  the  gestures  of  a  soloist  as  she  sings  an  aria,  or  the  movements 
of  the  teacher  as  he  enters  class  and  begins  to  call  the  roll.  Concrete 
verbs,  of  course,  are  the  natural  companions  of  concrete  nouns  and  con- 
crete adjectives  and  concrete  adverbs — all  signs  of  skill  in  observation. 

Here  are  verbs  taken  from  the  sports  page  of  today's  newspaper: 
crash,  sock,  maid,  rush,  strut,  amble,  stir,  steal,  mangle,  trudge,  grind, 
grit,  gape,  saunter,  slug,  and  wallop.  These  words  suggest  exact  and 
picturesque  movement;  most  of  them,  of  course,  are  sports-page  words. 
They  would  hardly  describe  the  baccalaureate  procession  of  Commence- 
ment Week;  but  then  there  are  verbs  for  baccalaureates,  too.  Find  them 
also. 

Classifications  of  Verbs 

Transitive  Verbs 

The  word  transitive  means  "crossing  over  to  an  object."  A  transitive 
verb,  therefore,  is  one  that  carries  action  from  the  doer  of  the  action  to 
the  object: 


The  verb  grabbed  carries  action  from  Harmon  to  the  ball;  the  verb  sang 
describes  the  action  of  which  aria  is  the  object.  Transitive  verbs  also  ex- 
press the  ideas  of  ownership,  possession,  or  acceptance: 
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They  own  a  cottage  on  the  beach.  He  has  a  position. 

The  instructor  eagerly  accepted  the  suggestions  of  his  students. 

Intransitive  Verbs 

An  intransitive  verb  is  one  that  does  not  carry  action  to  an  object, 
though  it  often  describes  action: 

Three  happy  youths  sauntered  along  the  highway. 
Falstaff  drank  feverishly  from  the  huge  bucket. 
Helen  sang  during  the  class  meeting. 

No  one  of  these  three  verbs  has  an  object.  Therefore  each  is  intransitive. 

When  a  verb  is  followed  by  a  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective  that  points 
back  to  or  describes  the  subject,  the  verb  is  called  a  capulative  (linking) 
verb: 


uncle is     <     policeman  (predicate  noun) 

|His            |    a  not  an  object 

The  callers  were   |ohn  and  'they  (predicate  pronoun) 

The  problems  seemed  easy  (predicate  adjective) 

The  intransitive  verbs  is,  were,  and  seemed  in  the  sentences  above  link 
or  join  the  subject  with  the  words  that  follow.  They  are  therefore  called 
linking  or  copulative  verbs.  The  most  important  intransitive  verbs  in  the 
language  is  the  verb  to  be. 

Verbs  of  incomplete  predication  (become,  feel,  grow,  seem,  appear, 
taste,  smell)  are  intransitive. 

Active  and  Passive  Verbs 

In  writing  sentences  you  will  naturally  employ  verbs  in  the  active 
voice  when  you  wish  to  stress  the  subject  as  the  doer  of  the  act. 

Eighty  angry  prisoners  escaped  from  Sing  Sing. 

It  would  be  decidedly  awkward  to  write  Sing  Sing  was  escaped  from 
by  eighty  prisoners.  Well,  sillier  sentences  have  been  written,  and  some 
of  them  seem  silly  because  the  writer  has  not  measured  the  relative  values 
of  the  active  and  the  passive  forms.  This  sentence — The  magnificent 
cathedral  was  designed  by  a  Franciscan  monk — is  effective  because  the 
point  of  view  of  the  writer  is  concerned  with  the  subject  cathedral  and 
hence  cathedral,  being  acted  upon,  is  followed  by  a  passive  verb. 
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EXERCISE 

Check  the  sentences  written  below  that  seem  to  have  employed  the 
verb  effectively.  Make  an  X  after  such  sentences  as  are  ineffective  because 
of  weak  passive  verb  construction.  Be  prepared,  if  your  instructor  suggests, 
to  revise  the  weak  sentences. 

1.  The  football  game  was  won  yesterday  by  Michigan. 

2.  A  great  disaster  was  caused  here  by  the  careless  lighting  of  a  match. 

3.  Marian  is  considered  the  most  charming  girl  in  the  class. 

4.  "Down  with  our  enemies;  surge  forward,"  the  commander  called. 

5.  A  clear  conception  of  the  value  of  active  and  passive  forms  should  be 
known  by  all  writers. 

6.  A  mighty,  invincible  army  will  be  created  by  our  people. 

7.  Some  memento  was  given  to  the  pastor  by  every  member  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

8.  A  glorious  address  was  delivered  by  the  visiting  professor. 

9.  In  order  to  cross  the  swollen  stream,  a  temporary  bridge  was  built. 

10.    The  first  issue  of  the  college  paper  was  produced   by  members  of  the 
sophomore  course  in  composition  thirty  years  ago. 

The  Tenses  of  Verbs 

Tense  means  time.  Simple  time  may  be  indicated  by  the  present,  the 
past,  and  the  future  tenses.  The  present  tense  indicates  that  an  action  is 
going  on  at  the  present  time,  or  that  a  statement  is  eternally  true.  Ex- 
amples: 

1.  Eleanor  is  planning  her  summer  vacation. 

2.  Now  the  batter  fixes  his  eyes  upon  the  plate. 

3.  All  men  kill  the  things  they  love. 

The  past  tense  indicates  that  an  action  took  place  sometime  in  the 
past.  Example: 

Napoleon  was  defeated  at  Waterloo. 

The  future  tense  indicates  that  an  action  will  occur  at  sometime  in 
the  future.  Example: 

The  people  of  this  country  will  never  recognize  the  word  defeat. 

The  Perfect  Tenses 

The  simple  tenses  are  seldom  the  cause  of  student  errors.  Although  the 
three  simple  tenses  do  indicate  all  possible  time,  the  perfect  tenses — 
present  perfect,  past  perfect,  and  future  perfect — reveal  the  completion 
of  an  act  in  relation  to  time  already  mentioned. 
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The  present  perfect  tense  indicates  the  completion  of  an  action  at 
some  general  time  before  the  present.  It  points  out  an  action  not  related 
to  a  definite  time  in  the  past,  but  rather  to  an  action  in  the  general  past. 
The  present  perfect  tense  consists  of  a  verb  phrase  which  includes 
present  tense  form  of  the  auxiliary  verb  have  and  the  participle.  Examples: 

1.  Science  has  done  much  to  eliminate  pain  and  to  increase  the  comfort 
of  humanity. 

2.  Literature  has  been  called  a  comment  on  life. 

3.  There  have  been  times  in  history  when  prospects  of  civilization  seemed 
most  bleak. 

The  past  perfect  tense  indicates  the  time  of  an  action  already  com- 
pleted at  a  certain  time  previously  mentioned.  Examples: 

1.  By  the  time  Doherty  reached  the  field  we  had  already  played  two  games. 

2.  For  some  time  I  had  suspected  that  all  was  not  well  in  the  student 
council. 

3.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  admired  and  had  even  loved  this  great  idealist. 

4.  We  had  not  been  informed  of  this  accident  when  you  made  your  first 
inquiry. 

The  past  perfect  tense  is-  formed  in  a  verb  phrase  which  consists  of 
the  past  tense  of  have  and  the  participle  of  the  original  verb. 

The  future  perfect  tense  indicates  that  an  action  will  be  completed  at 
some  future  time.  Examples: 

1.  By  this  time  tomorrow  our  football  eleven  will  have  vanquished  the  men 
of  Rutgers. 

2.  Of  course,  it  is  barely  possible  that  at  the  same  time  our  men  will  have 
been  defeated. 

The  future  perfect  tense  is  formed  by  joining  the  future  of  the 
word  have  and  the  participle  of  the  original  verb. 

Ail  students  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  simple  tenses.  The  perfect 
tenses,  however,  are  immensely  valuable  in  the  clear  indication  of  action. 
It  is  impossible  to  write  clearly  without  an  absolute  command  of  these 
tenses.  Fortunately,  most  of  us  use  the  present  perfect  and  the  past 
perfect  tenses  freely  and  readily  in  ordinary  speech.  The  future  perfect 
tense  sounds  somewhat  awkward  in  modern  intimate  prose,  but  it  can  be 
used  in  formal  writing  effectively.  ;■ 

Progressive  and  Emphatic  Tense  Forms 

Besides  the  simple  or  regular  forms  which  we  have  already  explained 
the  English  language  uses  two  additional  verb  forms  to  indicate  even 
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more  precise  relationships  of  time.  The  progressive  forms  represent  the 
action  as  going  on,  that  is,  continuing  at  the  moment  of  speaking  or 
writing.  These  forms  are  made  up  of  the  verb  to  be  in  its  various  tenses 
and  the  present  participle  of  the  original  verb: 

/  am  praising;  I  ivas  praising:  I  shall  be  praising. 

The  emphatic  tense  forms  are  employed  to  indicate  a  special  sense  of 
positiveness  in  a  statement.  These  forms  are  made  up  of  the  auxiliary 
verb  to  do  and  the  participle  of  the  original  verb: 

/  do  praise;  I  did  praise. 

Irregular  Verbs 

"Irregular"  verbs  are  those  verbs  which  form  their  tenses  without 
following  recognizable  pattern.  The  regular  verb  forms  its  past  tense 
by  the  addition  of  -d  or  -ed  to  the  present  stem.  Thus  we  have  praise, 
praised,  praised  to  represent  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  past  participal 
forms.  The  present  participle  sometimes  causes  trouble  in  irregular  verbs 
because  of  its  spelling,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  added  in  the  list  of 
principal  parts  appended  below.  Irregular  verbs  are  a  heritage  of  Old 
English  or  of  foreign  verbs  which  have  never  adopted  the  conventional 
form  of  tense  change. 

irregular  verbs 

arise,  arising,  arose,  arisen  freeze,  freezing,  froze,  frozen 

awake,  awaking,  awoke,  awaked  get,  getting,  got,  got 

bid,  bidding,  bade  or  bid,  bidden   (to  order)  give,  giving,  gave,  given 

bid,  bidding,  bid,  bid  (to  offer)  go,  going,  went,  gone 

bear,  bearing,  bore,  borne  grow,  growing,  grew,  grown 

begin,  beginning,  began,  begun  hang,  hanging,  hanged,  hanged 

blow,  blowing,  blew,  blown  (a  person) 

break,  breaking,  broke,  broken  hang,  hanging,  hung,  hung   (an 

bring,  bringing,  brought,  brought  object) 

burst,  bursting,  burst,  burst  know,  knowing,  knew,  known 

catch,  catching,  caught,  caught  lay,  laying,  laid,  laid 

choose,  choosing,  chose,  chosen  lie,  lying,  lay,  lain 

come,  coming,  came,  come  raise,  raising,  raised,  raised 

do,  doing,  did,  done  ride,  riding,  rode,  ridden 

draw,  drawing,  drew,  drawn  ring,  ringing,  rang,  rung 

drink,  drinking,  drank,  drunk  rise,  rising,  rose,  risen 

drive,  driving,  drove,  driven  run,  running,  ran,  run 

eat,  eating,  ate,  eaten  set,  setting,  set,  set 

fall,  falling,  fell,  fallen  shake,  shaking,  shook,  shaken 

fly,  flying,  flew,  flown  shrink,  shrinking,  shrank,  shrunk 
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shine,  shining,  shone,  shone  swim,  swimming,  swam,  swum 

sing,  singing,  sang,  sung  swing,  swinging,  swung,  swung 

sink,  sinking,  sank,  sunk  take,  taking,  took,  taken 

sit,  sitting,  sat,  sat  tear,  tearing,  tore,  torn 

slay,  slaying,  slew,  slain  throw,  throwing,  threw,  thrown 

speak,  speaking,  spoke,  spoken  wear,  wearing,  wore,  worn 

spring,  springing,  sprang,  sprung  weep,  weeping,  wept,  wept 

steal,  stealing,  stole,  stolen  write,  writing,  wrote,  written 
swear,  swearing,  swore,  sworn 

Lie  and  Lay,  Rise  and  Raise,  Sit  and  Set 

Lie  is  an  intransitive  verb  which  means  to  recline.  It  does  not  take  an 
object. 

Father  is  lying  on  the  lawn. 

Yesterday  Dad  lay  in  bed  all  morning. 

The  old  dog  has  lain  on  the  doorstep  all  morning. 

Lay  is  a  transitive  verb  which  means  to  place  something  or  somebody 
in  a  reclining  position.  It  is  transitive,  takes  an  object. 

Every  day  I  lay  the  paper  in  front  of  the  desk. 
Yesterday  I  laid  the  old  desk  away. 
Where  have  you  laid  the  scrapbook? 

Rise  is  an  intransitive  verb  which  means  to  ascend. 

The  sun  also  rises.    It  is  rising  now. 
The  sun  rose.    The  sun  is  risen. 

Raise  is  a  transitive  verb  which  means  to  lift  something  or  somebody. 

The  lad  raised  the  heavy  stone.     He  is  raising  his  hat. 
He  had  raised  his  gun  slightly  before  he  heard  the  cry. 

Sit  is  an  intransitive  verb  which  means  to  occupy  a  seat. 

The  old  fellow  sits  on  the  porch  all  day. 
We  sat  down  to  the  dinner  at  eight  o'clock. 

Set  is  a  transitive  verb  which  means  to  place  (something)  into  a  posi- 
tion. 

I  set  the  chair  on  the  floor. 

I  have  set  the  date  for  the  spring  try-outs. 
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EXERCISE  60— VERB  FORMS 
Cross  out  the  wrong  verb  forms  in  the  following  exercise: 

1.  I  would  have  (swore,  sworn)  that  the  players  had  (broke,  broken) 
the  ice. 

2.  (Shall,  will)  you  be  of  age  on  your  next  birthday?  (See  p.  447) 

3.  Under  no  conditions  (will,  shall)  I  accept  this  charge.  (See  p.  447) 

4.  (Can,  may)    I  join  your  hiking  party  next  week? 

5.  I  don't  think  that  I   (shall,  will)   be  available  for  the  task.   (See  p. 
447) 

6.  (Sit,  set)  the  utensils  on  the  bench  and  start  the  machine. 

7.  He  was   (lying,  lieing)   to  his  brother  when  he  told  that  tall  story. 

8.  Has  the  old  church  bell  (rang,  rung)  yet? 

9.  The  children  had  (swam,  swum)  a  great  deal  that  summer. 

10.  The  statuette  has  been  (setting,  sitting)  on  the  table  all  week. 

11.  I  told  the  old  gentleman  that  he  might  (lie,  lay)   down  for  a  few 
hours. 

12.  The  Student  Affairs  building   (sits,  sets)    a  mile  from  the  village 
center. 

13.  The  lecturer  said  that  the  Romans  had  (sank,  sunk)  to  the  point  of 
depravity. 

14.  Often  has  he  (rode,  ridden)  the  colt  without  a  saddle. 

15.  John  still  thinks  that  he  had   (fell,  fallen)    from  natural  causes. 

16.  Will  the  opening  curtain  (raise,  rise)  soon? 

17.  We  had   just    (began,   begun)    to  get  some  heat  when  the  pipes 
(burst,  bursted). 

18.  Randolph   has    (bore,    born,    borne)    his   trouble   with    stoic   com- 
placence. 

19.  Have  you  (ate,  eaten)  your  dinner? 

20.  Then  the  actor  turned  and  (throwed,  threw)  his  lines  away. 

21.  Where  have  they  (hid,  hidden)  the  treasure? 

22.  This  criminal  will  be  (hung,  hanged)   before  the  week  is  out. 

23.  You    (can,   may)    take   the   car   if  you   promise   to   be  careful   in 
driving. 

24.  We  had   (hanged,  hung)   the  pictures  when  the  accident  occurred. 

25.  The  weary  traveler  had   (laid,  lain)   upon  the  couch  for  hours. 
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Precision  in  Verb  Forms 

the  subjunctive  mood 

The  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  still  survives  in  formal  English. 
Although  the  tedious  study  of  the  subjunctive  mood  is  no  longer  a  re- 
quirement of  English  grammar,  you  should  be  able  to  recognize  and  to 
use  correctly  the  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  to  be  in  two  forms  of 
expression.  Use  the  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  to  express  a  condition 
which  is  improbable  or  contrary  to  fact  and  to  express  a  wish  or  regret. 

I  wish  that  he  were  a  little  more  willing  to  work.   (Wish.) 

Ah,  were  Villon  the  king  of  France.   (Wish.) 

May  good  fortune  be  your  guardian.    (Wish.) 

If  my  father  were  here,  he  would  be  happy.   (Statement  contrary  to  fact.) 

shall  and  WILL 

In  ordinary  speech  you  do  not  concern  yourself  with  the  exact  use 
of  these  two  auxiliaries.  But  in  formal  English  the  correct  use  of  shall 
and  will  is  still  rather  rigorously  observed. 

Indicate  the  future  tense  by  using  shall  in  the  first  person  (I  and  we) ; 
in  the  future  tenses  with  other  pronouns  or  with  nouns  use  will. 

Residents  of  Gloversville  will  meet  in  a  town  festival  tomorrow. 

I  shall  dress  in  formal  attire  for  the  occasion. 

We  shall  manage  to  produce  the  class  play  just  as  we  planned  it. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Sophie  is  now  attending  the  university. 

Indicate  a  promise  or  a  determination  by  using  will  in  the  first  person, 
and  shall  with  all  other  pronouns  and  with  nouns. 

I  will  pass  this  course.     (I  am  determined  to  pass.) 

You  shall  not  go  to  the  theater  this  evening.  (The  speaker  is  determined  that 
you  shall  not  go.) 

He  shall  meet  this  debt  the  day  it  is  due.  (The  speaker  is  determined  that 
he  must  pay  the  debt.) 

In  questions  use  the  form  that  you  expect  in  the  anticipated  answer. 

Will  you  be  free  to  meet  the  committee  this  evening?  (I  will  is  the  expected 
answer  which  indicates  intention.) 

Shall  he  be  allowed  to  dictate  the  terms  of  every  agreement?  (The  answer 
would  be  he  shall  not.) 

Shall  we  go  to  the  basketball  game?  (The  answer  would  be  We  shall  to  in- 
dicate simple  futurity.) 

Use  the  auxiliaries  should  and  would  as  you  would  use  shall  and 

WILL. 
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I  should  be  happy  to  see  you  at  the  banquet.  (Futurity) 
I  would  fight  such  a  proposal  to  the  very  end.  (Determination) 
I  intimated  that  I  should  agree  to  any  reasonable  proposal.    (In  the  direct 
statement  shall  would  be  written.) 

Should  you  accept  an  invitation  if  you  received  one?  (The  answer  expected 
is  /  should,  a  simple  futurity.) 

Would  you  accept  an  invitation  if  you  received  one?  (The  answer  ex- 
pected is  /  would,  indicating  determination.) 

Use  should  in  all  persons  of  the  pronoun  to  express  an  obligation, 
condition,  or  expectation. 

You  should  apologize  for  this  unwarranted  intrusion.   (Obligation.) 
I  should  make  up  my  mind  on  this  matter. 

If  they  should  see  me  now,  they  would  not  recognize  me.  (Conditional 
clause.) 

He  should  be  able  to  make  it  in  three  hours.  (Expectation.) 

Use  would  in  all  persons  to  express  a  customary  action  or  a  wish. 

He  would  walk  the  decks  for  hours  at  a  time. 
Would  that  Lafayette  were  here.  (A  wish.) 

Verbals  in  the  Sentence 
The  Participle:  The  Adjective  in  Action 

Verbals  are  words  derived  from  verb  forms.  They  represent  the 
natural  impulse  of  speech  to  describe  persons  or  things  or  actions  in 
terms  of  movement.  If  we  say  Jeannie  turned  to  me  with  laughing 
eyes,  we  have  added  to  our  descriptive  resources  by  employing  the 
verb  laugh  to  describe  a  certain  movement  or  condition  of  Jeannie' s 
eyes.  There  are  three  kinds  of  verbals:  the  participle,  the  gerund,  and 
the  infinitive.  In  some  ways  these  words  resemble  verbs;  like  verbs 
they  indicate  actions,  they  may  be  modified  by  adverbs  and  they  may 
have  objects  or  predicate  nominatives  after  them.  Indeed,  they  are 
followed  by  all  the  adjuncts  of  the  verb,  but  they  differ  entirely  from 
verbs  in  one  most  vital  aspect;  they  cannot  make  a  statement  or  ques- 
tion or  command;  they  do  not  make  sentence  sense. 

The  Participle 

The  participle  is  a  verbal  adjective.  It  has  five  forms. 

Active  Passive 

Present  praising  being  praised 

Past  having  praised  praised 

Perfect  having  been  praised 
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The  active  participle  is  an  adjective  which  modifies  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun by  describing  it  in  action.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  active 
participle — the  present  participle  which  ends  in  -ing  and  the  present 
perfect  participle  which  consists  of  two  words,  the  auxiliary  having 
and  the  past  participle  of  the  original  verb.  The  passive  participle 
modifies  a  noun  or  pronoun  by  describing  it  as  acted  upon.  The  passive 
participle  has  three  forms — the  present,  which  is  made  up  of  the  pres- 
ent participle  being;  the  present  perfect,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
present  perfect  auxiliary  having  been  and  the  original  verb;  and  the 
past  passive  participle  which  consists  of  only  one  word  which  is 
usually  identical  with  the  past  active  form  of  the  verb. 

Participles  and  the  Nominative  Absolute 

The  participle  is  sometimes  combined  with  a  noun  or  pronoun  in 
an  absolute  construction  which  closely  resembles  a  clause.  This  con- 
struction is  sometimes  called  the  nominative  absolute.  It  is  a  kind  of 
phrase,  not  a  clause,  which  has  no  grammatical  or  structural  relation 
to  the  sentence,  but  which  completes  the  meaning  of  a  statement  by 
showing  the  cause  or  circumstance  of  the  action.  Examples: 

1.  Our  reception  having  been  completed,  we  were  eager  to  return  home. 

2.  Things  being  equal,  Steven  was  as  faithful  as  his  brother. 

Occasionally  the  participle  is  omitted  within  the  nominative  ab- 
solute. This  omission  of  the  participle  usually  occurs  when  the  word 
being  is  implied  as  in  the  following  sentence: 

The  game  ended,  the  players  returned  to  the  field-house. 

The  nominative  absolute  generally  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,    but    occasionally    it    is    found    following    the    main    clause. 

Examples: 

1.  The  instructor  roared  at  the  freshmen,  his  eyes  bulging  with  tense  chagrin. 

2.  He  sat  by  the  window  in  a  dejected  mood,  his  pride  having  suffered 
violent  deflation. 

Participles  in  the  Sentence 

The  active  participle  that  begins  a  sentence  is  a  common  construc- 
tion in  literature.  It  creates  a  sense  of  activity  at  the  very  beginning  of 
a  sentence;  it  provides  a  helpful  means  of  sentence  variety  within  the 
paragraph.  It  is  used  frequently  in  the  leading  sentences  of  newspaper 
articles,  especially  sports  stories,  where  a  sense  of  tenseness  and  motion 
is  desired. 
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Here  are  two  typical  newspaper  sentences: 

Standing  in  the  door  of  Governor  Allen's  office,  less  than  ten  feet  away,  I 
witnessed  the  attempt  on  Senator  Long's  life  last  night,  and  saw  the  man  who 
shot  him  riddled  a  moment  later  by  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  Senator 
Long's  guards.1 

Rising  swiftly  and  gracefully  from  the  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  the 
China  Clipper  headed  westward  this  afternoon  toward  Honolulu,  Guam  and 
Manila,  to  forge  a  new  bond  of  trade  and  amity  which  its  sleek  predecessors 
of  another  type  of  conquest  first  established  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.2 

In  the  following  selections  observe  how  the  participle  is  used  in 
the  sentence  to  enrich  the  thought  with  an  added:  and  moving  cir- 
cumstance. The  writers  have  employed  the  participial  phrase  partly  as 
a  means  of  avoiding  an  unnecessarily  long  clause  and  of  providing  a 
strengthening  detail  to  the  main  thought  that  follows. 

Having  struggled  to  learn  how  to  live  peacefully  together,  the  human  race 
cannot  successfully  give  up  living  peacefully  together  at  this  late  date,  if 
civilization  is  going  to  survive.3 

Looking  ahead,  I  have  no  more  than  a  hope  that  our  nation  will  sometime 
take  as  great  a  place  in  the  cultural  history  of  the  world  as  has  been  taken 
by  Greece  or  Italy  or  England.* 

But  granting  that,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  we  can  obtain  some  daily  or  weekly 
glimpse  of  Nature  free  from  masonry  and  pavements,  it  seems  that  the  best 
way  of  deriving  lasting  enjoyment  from  such  glimpses  is  to  simplify  one's 
pleasure  to  the  extremest  limit  possible.5 

The  Correct  Use  of   the   Participle 

The  participle  is  a  verbal  adjective;  therefore  it  must  modify  a 
noun  or  pronoun.  When  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  the 
participle  must  modify  the  subject  of  the  clause  which  follows.  Ex- 
amples: 

Being  a  liberal  all  my  life,  the  speeches  of  Senator  Caldwell  irritated  me. 
(In  this  very  faulty  sentence  the  participle  dangles,  that  is,  there  is  no  noun 
which  it  can  modify.  The  sentence  should  be  revised  thus:  Being  a  liberal 
all  my  life,  I  found  the  speeches  of  Senator  Caldwell  very  irritating.) 

Wrong:  Having  eaten  salted  fish  for  dinner,  a  glass  of  water  pleased  me 
immensely. 

Right:  Having  eaten  salted  fish  for  dinner,  I  greatly  enjoyed  a  glass  of 
water. 


1  C.  E.  Frampton:  New  Orleans  Item  Tribune,  September  9,   1935. 
1  Floyd  J.  Healey:  Los  Angeles  Times,  November  22,  1935. 

*  Howard  Mumford  Jones,  The  Place  of  the  Humanities  in  American  Education. 

*  Maxwell  Anderson,  "Whatever  Hope  We  Have,  from  The  Essence  of  Tragedy. 
"John  Cowper  Powys,  "Culture  and  Nature,"  from  The  Meaning  of  Culture. 
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When  the  participle  appears  later  in  the  sentence  it  must  modify  a 
noun  or  pronoun  nearby. 

Wrong:  Between  one  and  two  thousand  people  die  annually  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  injured,  causing  a  total  loss  to  the  nation  of  immeasurable 
value. 

Right:  Between  one  and  two  thousand  people  die  annually  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  injured;  this  total  loss  is  a  vast  tragedy  to  the  nation. 

A  favorite  device  of  freshmen  is  the  participial  phrase  introduced 
by  thus  or  thereby  and  appearing  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  This  con- 
struction should  always  be  avoided;  it  is  very  likely  that  the  thought 
introduced  in  such  a  phrase  represents  an  idea  of  such  importance  as 
to  warrant  its  composition  as  an  independent  clause. 

Wrong:  All  men  under  twenty-eight  are  eligible  for  the  draft,  thus  open- 
ing a  large  field  of  candidates. 

Right:  As  all  men  under  twenty-eight  are  eligible  for  the  draft,  a  large 
field  of  candidates  is  thus  opened. 

In  the  matter  of  time  the  participle  must  correspond  logically  with 
the  verb  in  the  independent  clause. 

Wrong:     It  is  an  old-fashioned  summer  resort,  being  opened  in  1888. 
Right:     It  is  an  old-fashioned  summer  resort,  having  been  opened  in  1888. 

Wrong:     He  left  the  village  on  Monday,  arriving  in  Chicago  on  Wednesday. 
Right:     He  left  the  village  on  Monday,  and  arrived  in  Chicago  on  Wed- 
nesday. 

The  Infinitive 

The  infinitive  is  a  verbal  form,  generally  preceded  by  the  infinitive 
sign  "to."  Like  the  participle  and  the  gerund,  it  is  a  diluted  verb  form; 
it  forms  a  phrase,  not  a  clause.  The  infinitive  may  be  used  as  a  noun, 
an  adjective,  or  an  adverb. 

The   Infinitive   as   a  Noun 

The  infinitive  is  a  noun  when  it  is  used  in  the  sentence  as  subject, 
direct  object,  or  predicate  complement  of  a  verb.  It  may  also  appear 
in  the  sentence  as  an  appositive  placed  near  a  noun  to  enlarge  its 
meaning.  The  infinitive  may  be  followed  by  a  direct  object  or  a  com- 
plement. 
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Examples: 

S.     P.     P.N. 

To  see  is  to  believe. 
S.       P.        D.O. 

We  started  to  dig  the  well  in  the  morning. 

S.     P.     P.N. 

His  final  scheme  is  to  destroy  the  last  vestiges  of  tyranny. 

There  are  three  choices  left  to  us:  to  bow  to  a  ruthless  conqueror  by  abject 
surrender,  to  struggle  fiercely  in  self-defense,  or  to  ignore  the  present  and  the 
future.   (These  infinitives  are  in  apposition  with  the  noun  choices.) 

The  Infinitive  as  an  Adjective 
The  infinitive  may  modify  a  noun. 

Examples: 

This  is  the  time  to  consider  our  future. 

(To  consider  modifies  the  noun  time.) 
The  one  person  to  fear  in  this  world  is  yourself. 
(To  fear  modifies  person.) 

The  Infinitive  as  an  Adverb 

The  infinitive  may  modify  a  verb  or  adjective.  It  is  used  frequently 
to  modify  a  verb  of  action  by  showing  the  purpose  or  motive  of  an 
act.  The  infinitive  of  purpose  is  often  introduced  by  the  infinitive  sign 
"in  order  to" 

To  reach  Danbury  directly,  you  must  take  the  new  Merritt  Parkway. 
(To  reach  modifies  must  take.) 

In  order  to  maintain  some  semblance  of  conformity  with  social  grace,  Hector 
would  wear  a  jacket  to  church  on  Sunday.  (To  maintain  shows  the  purpose  of 
wearing  a  jacket;  hence  it  is  a  modifier  of  the  verb.) 

The  Adverbial  Infinitive  of  Specification 

The  infinitive  may  be  used  to  limit  the  meaning  of  an  adjective. 

Examples: 

Caroline  is  beautiful  to  behold! 

(To  behold  specifies  or  limits  the  adjective  beautiful.) 
Rollo  is  difficult  to  understand. 

Punctuation  Note 

The  infinitive  phrase  of  purpose  frequently  appears  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence.  If  such  an  introductory  phrase  is  of  considerable  length, 
it  is  set  off  from  the  clause  that  follows  by  a  comma. 
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Examples: 

We  came  to  San  Diego  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  mild  and  healthful  climate. 
To  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  mild  and  healthful  climate,  we  came  to  San  Diego. 

The    Gerund — Verbal   Noun 

The  gerund  is  a  verbal  noun.  It  is  easily  recognizable  because  it 
invariably  ends  in  -ing.  As  a  noun  it  may  be  used  as  subject,  direct 
object,  or  predicate  complement  of  a  verb.  More  frequently  it  is  to 
be  encountered  as  object  of  a  preposition.  The  gerund  and  its  modifiers 
and  complement  introduces  a  gerund  phrase. 

Examples: 

S.      P.  P.N. 

Reading  is  not  always  learning. 

P.     S.      P.        D.O. 

Do  you  enjoy  cramming  for  final  exams? 

In  attempting  to  cross  the  brook,  Mary  fell  into  the  water. 

(Attempting  is  here  used  as  object  of  the  preposition  in;  to  cross  is  an 
infinitive  used  as  object  of  the  gerund.) 
I  am  weary  of  playing  these  two  notes  on  my  new  trombone. 
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EXERCISE  61 
RECOGNIZING  VERBALS   IN  THE   SENTENCE 

Read  each  sentence  written  below  aloud.  Underline  the  verbal 
phrase  or  phrases  in  each  sentence.  Write  a  capital  P  over  or  under 
each  participial  phrase,  a  capital  /  over  each  infinitive  phrase,  and  a 
capital  G  over  each  gerund  phrase. 

1.  Coming  to  Arizona  with  the  old  railroad  gang  in  1882,  old  Pop 
Sawyer  helped  to  build  the  territory. 

2.  According  to  records  supplied  some  years  ago  by  the  Pioneers' 
Home,  Sawyer  became  an  honored  guest  of  Arizona  in  1914  and 
"rested"  at  the  home  for  approximately  26  years. 

3.  Known  to  hundreds  of  his  friends  as  "Popover,"  he  was  valued  im- 
measurably as  local  historian;  it  was  no  surprise  to  find  him  a 
dozen  miles  from  his  home,  ambling  serenely  down  the  parched 
highway. 

4.  To  understand  Carl  Hubbell's  technique,  you  must  first  understand 
what  the  word  "southpaw"  means. 

5.  Pitching,  not  a  fast  ball,  but  a  screwball  is  his  most  valuable  trick. 

6.  The  sellers  of  lottery  tickets  have  the  temptation  to  keep  the  money 
which  they  collect,  sometimes  neglecting  to  forward  the  names 
and  addresses  of  their  clients. 

7.  The  job  of  checking  the  list  and  of  sifting  out  the  names  when  the 
drawings  are  made  is  a  laborious  task. 

8.  Along  the  sidewalks  and  curbstones  and  mounted  in  rows  of  seats 
beside  the  reviewing  stand,  thousands  cheered. 

9.  Lewis's  job  is  to  find  floods  before  they  happen;  sometimes  he  is 
able  to  predict  a  hail  storm  a  week  before  it  occurs. 

10.  Reducing  scientific  terminology  to  lay  language  is  only  part  of  the 
skill  of  Dr.  Waring. 

11.  I  furtively  glanced  around  to  see  how  the  others  were  behaving; 
Benson  was  engaged  in  his  favorite  class  activity,  sleeping. 
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12.  Colonel  Kimberly,  wearing  a  brown  overcoat  and  a  brown  hat  which 
he  never  removed  from  his  head,  threatened  to  make  another  speech; 
but  the  reporters,  disclosing  a  new  scheme  for  circumventing  local 
colonels,  gradually  ambushed  the  loquacious  chairman. 

13.  On  entering  the  main  doors  of  the  university  that  hectic  Tuesday 
afternoon,  I  sensed  a  new  feeling  of  maturity. 

14.  Persuading  an  ambitious  instructor  that  his  assignments  are  alto- 
gether too  involved  is  not  a  promising  assignment  for  a  freshman 
who  has  just  managed  to  pass  the  entrance  examination. 

15.  Exhausted  by  this  steady  barrage  of  blows  and  shocked  and  enraged 
by  the  apathy  of  his  followers,  the  bully  turned  and  fled. 
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EXERCISE  62 

In  the  following  exercise  show  that  you  can  make  clear  and 
interesting  sentences  which  use  the  verbal  forms.  Be  sure  that  you 
have  not  allowed  "dangling"  obscurity  to  appear.  Complete  each 
sentence. 

1.    Being  a  follower  of  adventure  stories, 


2.    Once  having  finished  my  theme, 


3.    After  listening  to  the  symphony  for  several  hours, 


4.    To  gain  a  firm  position  in  his  own  community, 


5.    Leaving  the  broad  paved  highway, 


6.    In  order  to  understand  the  full  implications  of  this  novel, 


7.    By  arranging  the  order  of  guests  so  that  obvious  enemies  did  not 
sit  together, 


8.    On  approaching  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco, 
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9.    Having  gone  to  every  game  .that,  season, 


10.    While  living  in  a  college  dormitory  one  year, 


11.    Not  to  be  outdone  by  his  brother-in-law,  r 


12.    Realizing  that  the  final   examinations  were :  just  two  weeks  away, 


13.    In  trying  to  reach  the  front  door  before  his  partner  could  get  away, 


14.    After  cleaning  my  face  and  putting  "slickum"  on  my  hair, 


15.    I  had  great  hopes  for  little  Henry;  but,  after  seeing  him  loafing 
around  the  campus  sweet  shop, 
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Dangling  Verbals 

In  creating  sentences  which  are  introduced  by  participles,  gerund 
phrases  or  infinitive  phrases,  you  may  run  into  the  pitfall  of  the  dangler. 
You  write  a  dangler  when  you  compose  a  sentence  in  which  the  modify- 
ing relation  between  the  participle,  gerund,  or  infinitive  and  the  clause 
that  follows  is  obscure  or  faulty. 

After  eating  a  hearty  breakfast,  the  waiter  presented  our  bill.  (Gerund 
phrase.) 

Who  ate  the  hearty  breakfast?  You  or  the  waiter? 

In  order  to  understand  force's  technique,  an  introductory  course  on  the 
modern  novel  should  be  studied.   (Infinitive  phrase.) 

This  is  confusing.  Who  is  to  study  the  introductory  course?  A  lapse 
or  break  in  the  point  of  view  between  the  introductory  phrase  and  the 
clause  that  follows  has  occurred. 

Being  the  victim  of  a  hectic  cough,  the  medical  officer  visited  me.  (Par- 
ticipial phrase.) 

Who's  who  here? 

A  great  proportion  of  danglers  result  from  an  uncertainty  in  the  use 
of  voice.  Danglers  frequently  occur  when  a  verbal  phrase  is  followed 
by  a  clause  in  which  a  passive  verb  is  used.  In  writing  sentences  intro- 
duced by  verbal  phrases,  you  might  provide  yourself  with  a  test  by  draw- 
ing a  line  from  the  verbal  phrase  to  the  subject  of  the  clause  that  follows 
to  test  the  clearness  of  relation  between  the  two  elements. 

Opening  the  little  box,  he  slowly  drew  out  a  diamond  ring. 
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EXERCISE  63 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences  to  provide  added  clarity.  In  re- 
vised sentences  in  which  you  use  the  introductory  verbal  phrase, 
draw  a  line  as  shown  on  page  455  to  indicate  the  relation  between 
phrase  and  subject  that  follows.  If  it  seems  necessary,  employ  an 
introductory  clause  as  a  substitute  for  the  verbal  phrase. 

1.    Upon  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  glorious  panorama  was  seen. 


2.    While  away  from  home  that  week,  the  house  was  virtually  demolished. 


3.    After  changing  our  costumes,  the  third  act  began. 


4.    To  win  the  oratorical  contest,  great  pains  must  be  taken  by  the 
contestant. 


5.    Being  six  years  old,  my  parents  sent  me  to  kindergarten. 


6.    Born  in  Boston  in  1876,  his  first  memories  were  of  a  new  England 
childhood. 
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7.    Looking  further  to  the  West,  the  hills  of  Mattatuck  can  be  seen. 


8.    After  cleaning  the  lawn  that  morning,  my  father  rewarded  me  with 
a  ticket  to  the  football  game. 


9.  What  would  you  do  if,  abandoned  by  all  your  friends,  a  bitter 
distrust  of  all  human  nature  became  part  of  your  attitude  toward 
life? 


10.    Having  grown  remarkably  because  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
farmer  gazed  hopefully  upon  the  new  crop  of  corn. 
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SENTENCE  RESOURCES 

From  your  past  reading  and  your  study  of  previous  exercises,  you 
have  undoubtedly  acquired  some  facility  in  using  the  verbal  form. 
Now  use  this  ability  to  demonstrate  your  sentence  resourcefulness. 
Write  intelligent  sentences  to  prove  your  skill.  Underline  the  con- 
struction called  for  in  each  sentence.  Punctuate  correctly. 

A.     Write  three  sentences  containing  infinitive  phrases  of  purpose ;  at  least 
one  should  introduce  the  sentence. 

1. 


2. 


B.     Write  two  sentences  using  the  infinitive  as  subject. 


2. 
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C.     Write  five  sentences  illustrating  the  gerund  which  follows  a  preposi- 
tion such  as  of  or  in.  Open  two  of  your  sentences  with  these  phrases. 


5. 


D.     Write  two  sentences  each  of  which  has  a  gerund  as  the  subject. 
1. 
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E.      Write  two  sentences  in  each  of  which  the  gerund  is  the  direct  object. 
1. 


F.      Write  two  sentences  which  have  gerunds  as  predicate  nouns. 
1. 


2. 


G.     Write  three  sentences  opening  with  present  participles. 
1. 


2. 


3. 
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H.     Write  three  sentences  opening  with  past  participles. 
1. 


3, 


I.       Write  four  sentences  containing  nominate  absolutes. 
1. 


4. 
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Phrase,  and  Clause 


CHAPTER  XI 


a  D VERBS  ARE  WORDS  that  limit  or  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  or 
_/\_  other  adverbs.  They  tell  when  or  how  or  where  something  hap- 
pened; in  this  function  they  modify  verbs. 

Thus  : 

1.  We  will  plant  the  garden  tomorrow.   (When?) 

2.  Lydia  looked  lanquidly  at  her  partner.   (How?) 

3.  Don't  waste  your  time  here!  (Where?) 

In  the  conventional  diagram  the  adverb  is  joined  to  the  verb  with  which 
it  is  associated  in  meaning. 


1. 


S. 
We 


P. 
will  plant 


> 


~7F 


tomorrow 


D.O. 

garden 
T   the 


s. 

Lydia 

P. 
looked 

/ 

^  languidly 

at       >       partner 

her 

S. 
(You) 

] 
do 

P. 
waste 

> 

D.O. 

time 

r 

v  not 

"7 

v    your 

here 

Adverbs  may  limit  the  meaning  of  adjectives. 

thus: 

1.  Rollo's  embarrassment  was  too  evident. 

2.  The  most  democratic  man  of  our  class  was  the  son  of  a  college  president. 

3.  A  dark  brown  sombrero  lay  on  the  chair. 

(Dark  here  describes  the  shade  of  brown,  not  the  sombrero.) 
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Diagramming  the  limiting  adverb: 

S.  P.  P.  A 


embarrassment 


Rollo's 


S. 
man 


the 


democratic 


most 


of      >      class 


our 


was 


< 


evident 

"*  too 


adverb 


P. 

was 


< 


P.N. 
son 


the 


of       >      president 


college 


adjecfi've  phrases 


s. 

sombrero 

P. 

lay 

; 

k    a 

\    on 

> 

chair 

brown 

I   the 

dark 

Independent  Adverbs 

Independent  adverbs  modify  the  thought  of  an  entire  assertion,  not 
any  one  word  in  the  statement.  They  are  used  effectively  as  transitional 
words  between  thoughts  in  the  paragraph.  Yes  and  No  when  used  as 
replies  in  conversation  are  considered  as  independent  adverbs.  The  in- 
dependent adverb  may  consist  of  a  phrase  such  as  of  course.  The  word 
not  used  in  a  statement  is  considered  a  negative  adverb  which  usually 
modifies  the  verb.  It  may  be  used  as  an  adjective  in  such  an  expression 
as  "Not  a  creature  was  stirring;  not  even  a  mouse." 

Examples  of  independent  adverbs: 

Yes,  we  are  defeated. 

No,  I  cannot  submit  to  your  inquisition. 

Unfortunately,  our  funds  are  depleted. 

Johnson,  of  course,  questioned  every  statement  of  his  opponent. 

(The  independent  adverb,  like  a  word  of  address  or  an  interjection,  is  placed 
on  a  line  not  joined  to  the  sentence  in  a  diagram.) 

The  Adverbial  Phrase 

The  prepositional  phrase  often  performs  the  function  of  an  adverb; 
like  the  simple  adverb  it  tells  when  or  where  or  how  an  action  takes  place. 
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Thus: 

1.  We  worked  to  sunset  in  the  fields. 

S.  P. 
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We 

worked 

l 

K   in 

> 

fields 

to 

> 

the 

sunset 

where  ? 
when? 


2.  The  halfback  sneaked  over  the  goal  line  like  a  snake. 
S.  P. 


halfback 

sneaked 

the 

i 

over 

> 

line 

like 

> 

the 

goal 

Like  is  often   1 

snake 

a  preposition,  I 

a 

not  always  a 
verb. 

The  Adverbial  Clause 

A  clause  which  describes  under  what  conditions  an  action  takes 
place  performs  the  function  of  an  adverb  in  the  sentence.  The  ad- 
verbial clause  tells  how,  when,  where  an  act  takes  place;  hence  it  is  a 
modifier  of  the  verb  and  is  adverbial. 

The  adverbial  clause  of  time: 
There  was  peace  until  Henry  joined  the  fraternity. 

(In  this  sentence  until  Henry  joined  the  fraternity  tells  how  long  peace 
existed.  Hence  it  modifies  the  verb  and  is  adverbial.) 

there 


s. 

peace 

P. 

was 

J 

c 

3 

k     s. 

Henry 

P. 

joined 

> 

D.O. 

fraternity 

/v  the 

The  diagram  reveals  that  the  word  until  serves  to  connect  the  adverbial 
clause  with  its  preceding  thought. 

Subordinate  conjunctions  introducing  clauses  of  time  are  when,  whenever, 
while,  as,  before,  until,  since,  and  after. 
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Adverbial  Clauses  of  Place 
Subordinate  conjunctions  of  place:  where,  wherever. 

Examples: 

You   will   find   a   somewhat   static  social   order  wherever   there   is   neither 
education  nor  democracy. 

I  hunted  vainly  for  my  chemistry  text  where  I  had  placed  it. 

Note:  A  clause  introduced  by  ivhere  may  introduce  an  adjective  clause. 

1  visited  Poictesme,  a  land  where   (in  whicn)   everything  was  out  of  order. 

Adverbial  Clauses  of  Condition 
Subordinate  conjunctions:  if,  unless. 

You  will  not  pass  this  course  unless  you  spend  more  time  on  your  lessons. 
If  the  alumni  showed  some  real  interest  in  the  Art  Museum,  the  collection 
would  undoubtedly  flourish. 

Adverbial   Clauses   of   Manner 
Subordinate  conjunctions:  as,  as  if. 

As  a  graceful  bird  gently  touches  earth  from  great  height,  so  the  airplane 
lightly  caressed  the  ground. 

The  students  glanced  at  the  instructor  as  if  he  were  a  curiosity. 

Adverbial   Clauses   of   Comparison   or   Degree 

Subordinate  conjunctions:   as.  . .  .as,   than,   so.  .  .  .as. 

An  artist  is  a  man  who  loves  his  work  more  than  (he  loves)   money. 
The  football  coach  is  as  eloquent  as  a  preacher  (is) . 

The  hero  is  not  so  brave  as   (he  is)   generous,  not  so  generous  as   (he  is) 
understanding. 

The  suit  cost  more  than  I  had  expected. 

Adverbial  Clauses  of  Cause 
Subordinate  conjunctions:  because,  for,  since,  as. 

We  refused  the  penalty  because  our  teammates  were  eager  to  finish  the  game. 
I  couldn't  enter  the  tennis  tournament  as  I  had  to  prepare  for  my  finals. 
Since  I  had  nothing  to  do  that  evening  and  since  it  has  a  promising  enter- 
tainment, I  decided  to  go  to  the  play. 

Adverbial  Clauses  of  Concession 
Subordinate  conjunctions:  although,  though,  even  though. 
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Although  his  clothes  were  shabby  and  his  face  unshaved,  he  still  bore  the 
mark  of  utter  respectability. 

Even  though  I  see  no  reason  for  this  study,  here  I  am  pursuing  the  endless 
lesson. 

Introductory  Adverbial  Clauses — Transposition 

The  movement  of  the  English  sentence  is  normally  this:  subject,  pre- 
dicate, and  adverb.  Variety  and  emphasis  can  be  obtained  by  placing 
the  adverbial  clause  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  This  device  gives 
the  independent  clause  a  position  of  climax  and  as  well  eliminates  the 
monotony  of  the  more  elementary  sentence  movements. 

Punctuation 

The  introductory  adverbial  clause  or  phrase  (thus  transposed)  must 
be  set  off  by  a  comma  from  the  independent  clause  whenever  it  is 
long  or  in  danger  of  being  confused  in  meaning.  Thus: 

You  can  account  for  every  word  in  a  sentence  if  you  understand  the  parts 
of  speech.    (No  commas  necessary.) 

If  you  understand  the  parts  of  speech,  you  can  account  for  every  word  in  a 
sentence.  (Comma  inserted  between  the  introductory  adverbial  clause  and  the 
independent  clause  that  follows.) 

Adverbial  Clauses  of  Purpose 
Subordinate  conjunctions:   that,  so  that,  order  that. 

We  hovered  around  the  camp-fire  so  that  we  might  prepare  for  the  coming 
storm. 

In  order  that  this  moral  might  not  escape  his  listeners'  attention,  the 
minister  repeated  his  theme. 

Adverbial  Clauses  of  Result 

Subordinate  conjunctions:  so   .    .    .   that,  that. 

The  zealat  thinks  so  sternly  of  his  mission  that  he  loses  all  sense  of 
proportion. 

Warren  is  such  a  wretched  dancer  that  no  one  will  accept  his  invitations. 
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EXERCISE  65 

Complete  the  following  exercises  by  adding  adverbial  clauses 
of  time,  place,  manner,  condition,  concession,  cause,  comparison;  try 
to  employ  a  different  subordinating  conjunction  in  each  case. 

1      The  messenger  arrived  just 


2.    We  did  not  find  the  treasure 


3.    He  had  spoken  to  his  uncle 


4.    We  will  plod  along  this  path 


5.    Marian  had  tried  to  maintain  a  pleasant  expression 


6.    I  have  not  seen  an  intelligent  movie  recently 
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7.    The  man  with  the  whiskers  was  grinning 


8.    We  had  to  continue  our  chat  more  quietly 


9.     .    .    . ,  we  remembered  his  name. 


10.    He  was  not  so  ...  as 
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EXERCISE  66 

Transpose  the  adverbial  phrases   and  clauses   in   the  following 
sentences,  adding  commas  where  necessary. 

1.  You  will  certainly  see  action  if  you  attend  the  annual  intercollegiate 
boxing  tournament  tonight. 


2.  I  felt  a  strange  premonition  of  terror  as  I  entered  the  dining  hall 
that  night. 


3.  Somehow  I  did  not  admire  the  candidate  although  I  could  find  no 
definite  fault  in  his  record. 


4.  We  still  respond  to  the  thrill  of  a  military  band  even  though  our 
reason  tells  us  that  music  can  be  a  dubious  agent  of  reason. 


5.  Harriet  was  engaged  in  some  sort  of  social  service  work  when   I 
first  met  her  in  France. 


6.  A  loud,  heavy  crash  resounded  in  the  auditorium  just  as  the  over- 
ture was  about  to  start. 
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7.  There  came  a  new  sense  of  peace  and  hope  into  that  war-torn,  un- 
happy, desolated  scene  of  struggle. 


8.  He  would  raise  his  noble  head  in  triumph  after  each  struggle  just 
as  a  victorious  lion  might  proudly  lift  his  mane  in  victory. 


9.  The  driving  sleet  slashed  against  our  chests  and  almost  cut  our  faces 
as  we  ran  through  the  ice-covered  fields. 


10.  This  admirable  soul  would  face  death  sooner  than  surrender  to  an 
act  of  greed  or  avarice. 
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EXERCISE  67 
Testing  Your  Sentence  Resources 

You  write  sentences,  not  to  reveal  your  virtuosity  in  grammar, 
but  to  reveal  your  thought.  Yet  how  many  times  have  you  muttered, 
"This  is  just  what  I  thought,  but  I  didn't  know  how  to  say  it?" 
You  have  come  along  so  far  in  sentence  expression  now  that  you 
should  be  able  to  add  to  your  thought  all  the  detail  that  your  mind 
can  suggest,  or  to  limit  it  by  all  the  qualifications  demanded  in 
careful  utterance.     Let  us  see. 

Here  is  a  thought:  The  two  brothers  left  for  Chicago. 

Using  this  as  the  skeleton  of  your  thought,  add  interesting  and 
reasonably  selected  detail  grammatically  by  the  following  devices. 

1.  Add  a  non-restrictive  clause  describing  the  brothers. 


2.  Add  an  adverbial  clause  of  condition  to  the  independent  thought, 
a  clause  that  will  show  that  they  had  some  difficulty,  financial  or  other- 
wise, before  they  started. 


3.  Add  a  clause  that  will  show  just  when  they  left. 


5.  Add    a    clause   which    will    show    for    what    reason    they   went   to 
Chicago. 
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6.  Add  a  clause  that  will  show  the  purpose  of  their  trip. 


7.  Show  one  of  the  circumstances  of  their  leaving  in  an  introductory 
nominative  absolute. 


8.  Show    the    purpose    of    their    leaving    in    an    infinitive    phrase    of 
purpose. 


9.  Show   a   circumstance  of  their  leaving  by   adding  an   introductory 
phrase  beginning  with  a  present  participle. 


10.  Show   another   circumstance   of  their   leaving  by   an   introductory 
phrase  beginning  with  a  past  participle. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

AN  adjective  is  a  word  which  describes  or  limits  the  meaning  of  a 
jl\.  noun.  Writing  would  be  vague,  indefinite,  colorless,  lifeless  with- 
out adjectives.  An  adjective  is  the  stroke  of  color,  the  memory  of  a 
perfume,  the  index  of  an  emotion,  the  sense  of  form,  the  idea  of  size 
and  number,  the  touch  of  a  surface,  and  the  observation  of  movement. 
Adjectives  are  telling  words;  penetratingly,  exactly  employed,  they  give 
the  reader  details  that  make  for  completeness  and  precision.  Read  this 
sentence  aloud: 

This  decadence-style  par  excellence  is  weary,  toned  down,  anaemic,  and, 
above  all,  feminine:  affectedly  infantile  and  naively  obscene,  as  a  woman  is; 
veiled  and  boudoirish ;  perfumed  and  painted;  satiny  and  sweet-toothed;  with- 
out masculine  depth  and  worthiness,  but  equally  without  virile  heaviness  and 
pedantry;  lightly  poised  as  if  dancing,  so  achieving  the  miracle  of  an  architec- 
ture that  almost  defies  the  laws  of  gravitation;  forever  ambiguously  smiling, 
but  seldom  with  a  whole-hearted  laugh ;  amusing,  piquant,  capricious,  epicurean, 
witty,  coquettish;  full  of  anecdote,  short  story,  and  point;  chattering  and  open- 
minded,  sceptical  and  popular,  with  the  atmosphere  of  comedy,  theatrical  and 
yet  domestic.  .    .    . 1 

Adjectives  usually  precede  the  nouns  they  modify,  but  occasionally 
effectiveness  may  be  achieved  in  writing  by  placing  the  adjective  after 
the  noun.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  predicate  complement  after  the 
copula  of  the  word  to  be,  or  verbs  of  incomplete  predication  are  fre- 
quently followed  by  adjectives  which  refer  to  the  subject.  Examples: 

1.  Here  was  a  man,  brave,  strong,  willing  and  eager  to  work,  but  disregarded, 

unrecognized,  ignored  by  the  men  around  him. 

2.  Cory's  face  grew  sullen,  became  tense,  threatening,  sinister. 

3.  Dark  was  the  night;  deep  was  the  gloom  that  threatened. 

Adjectives  may  be  compared  in  either  of  two  ways: 

fa)  Most  adjectives  of  one  or  two  syllables  formed  their  comparative 
degree  (comparison  of  two  objects)  by  adding  er  to  the  simple  (positive) 
form,  and  by  adding  est  to  form  the  superlative.  Examples: 

1  Reprinted  from  A  Cultural  History  of  the  Modern  Age,  by  Egon  Friedell,  by  per- 
mission of  and  special  arrangement  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  authorized  publishers. 
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Old,  older,  oldest;  swift,  swifter,  swiftest;  thrifty,  thriftier,  thriftiest. 

(b)  In  longer  adjectives  it  is  usually  good  practice  to  form  the  com- 
parative by  prefixing  the  adverb  more  to  the  positive  form  and  to  form 
the    superlative    by   prefixing   the    adverb    most    to    the    positive    form. 

Examples: 

sublime  more  sublime  most  sublime 

satisfactory  more  satisfactory  most  satisfactory 

alert  more  alert  most  alert 

There  is  no  definite  rule  to  follow  in  selecting  the  method  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  forming  comparative  and  superlative  forms.  Here  again,  you 
must  be  guided  by  your  sense  of  sound. 

The  Adjective  Clause  and  the  Relative  Pronoun 

A  dependent  clause  is  a  group  of  related  words  containing  a  subject 
and  predicate  and  performing  the  function  of  noun,  adjective,  or  adverb. 
The  adjective  clause  modifies  a  noun  or  pronoun.  Many  adjective  clauses 
are  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun. 

The  relative  pronouns  are  who,  which,  and  that.  The  relative  pronoun 
who  has  three  inflectional  forms:  the  subject  form  is  who;  possessive 
form  is  whose;  and  the  object  form  is  whom.  The  words  that  and  which 
are  constants.  A  few  essential  facts  concerning  the  relative  pronoun 
follow: 

A  relative  pronoun  is  a  ivord  which  introduces  an  adjective  clause  and 
refers  to  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  another  clause.  Thus,  like  all  pronouns, 
the  relative  pronoun  has  an  antecedent,  which  should  be  placed  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  pronoun. 

The  relative  pronoun  who  always  refers  to  persons.  The  relative  pro- 
noun that  may  refer  to  a  person  or  a  thing.  The  relative  pronoun  which 
refers  only  to  things.  All  of  these  words  are  relative  pronouns  only  when 
they  introduce  adjective  clauses. 

The  relative  pronoun  who  takes  its  proper  inflectional  form,  not  from 
the  form  of  its  antecedent,  but  from  its  function  within  its  own  clause. 
Example: 

Joyce  Kilmer,  whom  I  knew  as  patriot  and  poet,  was  once  the  idol  of  all 
college  men. 

In  this  sentence  the  independent  clause  is  Joyce  Kilmer  was  once  the 
idol  of  all  college  men.  The  adjective  clause  is  whom  I  knew  as  patriot 
and  poet.  The  proper  noun  Joyce  Kilmer  is  a  subject  word  and  is  also 
the  antecedent  of  the  relative  pronoun  whom.  But  the  object  form  whom 
is  necessary  here,  because  within  the  adjective  clause  the  pronoun  is  the 
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direct  object  of  the  verb  knew.  Writers  frequently  confuse  the  forms 
who  and  whom  when  an  inserted  clause  appears  within  the  adjective 
clause.  This  error  occurs  occasionally  in  the  writings  of  reputable  authors; 
Franklin  P.  Adams  (F.P.A.,  the  former  columnist  of  the  New  York  Post), 
frequently  catches  and  reports  such  errors  as  these:  "A  robust  fellow, 
whom  I  thought  would  sometime  lead  a  merry  crew,  stood  at  the  bar." 
The  adjective  clause  occasionally  may  include  an  inserted  qualifying 
clause  which  interrupts  the  natural  flow  of  the  adjective  thought.  Thus 
it  occurs  as  a  most  natural  error  to  conceive  of  the  relative  pronoun  as 
the  direct  object  of  the  verb  nearest  it,  rather  than  as  the  subject  of 
the  entire  clause.  In  the  sentence  above  the  relative  pronoun  to  be  used 
is  who  because  the  pronoun  should  be  conceived  correctly  as  the  subject 
of  the  verb  would  lead. 

Restrictive  and  Non-restrictive   Adjective   Clauses 
The  adjective  clause  may  be  written  to  identify  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

1.  He  who  steals  my  parse  steals  trash. 

2.  In  a  book  that  I  recently  read  I  found  a  vivid  description  of  Siam. 

3.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  grammar  text  which  can  be  mastered  in  three 
simple  lessons? 

The  adjective  clause  may  be  written  to  offer  added  information  re- 
garding the  word  which  the  clause  modifies.  Examples: 

1.  Miss  Hopkins,  who  is  in  charge  of  extension  work  in  the  University 
Library,  will  address  members  of  the  literary  club. 

2.  Barcelona,  which  has  had  many  local  revolutions,  accorded  a  vociferous 
reception  to  the  insurgent  forces. 

3.  We  tried  to  reach  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, whose  support  was  considered  absolutely  essential  to  the  measure. 

An  adjective  clause  which  identifies,  that  is,  reveals  essential  informa- 
tion regarding  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  is  modified,  is  called  a  restric- 
tive clause.  An  adjective  clause  which  is  written  as  an  added  element  to 
give  nonessential  information  regarding  the  modified  noun  is  a  non- 
restrictive  clause.  A  non-restrictive  clause  is  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  by  commas. 

The  relative  pronoun  that  always  introduces  a  restrictive  clause.  Oc- 
casionally you  will  find  an  adjective  clause,  restrictive  or  non-restrictive, 
which  is  introduced  by  a  conjunctive  adverb  when  or  where.  Examples: 

1.  1  nrst  met  Dr.  Bobolink  in  Quebec,  where  I  was  spending  a  month's  vaca- 
tion. 

2.  This  delightful  comedy  was  first  produced  in  1917,  when  all  Europe  was 
at  war. 
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Underline  the  adjectives  in  the  following  passage: 

Henchard's  visits  here  grew  so  frequent  and  so  regular  that  it  soon 
became  whispered,  and  then  openly  discussed,  in  Casterbridge,  that  the 
masterful,  coercive  Mayor  of  the  town  was  captured  and  enervated  by 
the  genteel  widow,  Mrs.  Newson.  His  well-known  haughty  indifference 
to  the  society  of  womankind,  his  silent  avoidance  of  converse  with  the 
sex,  contributed  a  piquancy  to  what  would  otherwise  have  been  an  un- 
romantic  matter  enough.  That  such  a  poor  fragile  woman  should  be 
his  choice  was  inexplicable,  except  on  the  ground  that  the  engagement 
was  a  family  affair  in  which  sentimental  passion  had  no  place;  for  it 
was  known  that  they  were  related  in  some  way.  Mrs.  Henchard  was  so 
pale  that  the  boys  called  her  "The  Ghost."  Sometimes  Henchard  over- 
heard this  epithet  when  they  passed  together  along  the  Walks — as  the 
avenues  on  the  walls  were  named — at  which  his  face  would  darken  with 
an  expression  of  destructiveness  towards  the  speakers  ominous  to  see; 
but  he  said  nothing. 

— Thomas  Hardy,  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge. 
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EXERCISE  69 

Part  I 

Habitual  ability  to  recognize  restrictive  and  non-restrictive  ele- 
ments is  essential.  A  trained  writer  will  naturally  add  restrictive 
clauses  and  phrases  to  his  sentences.  He  should  also  learn  to  add 
detail  to  his  thought  by  employing  the  non-restrictive  modifier, 
clause  and  phrase,  whenever  the  addition  of  such  devices  will  add 
effectively  to  his  sentence.  In  the  following  sentences  add  non- 
restrictive  clauses  to  one  of  the  essential  nouns  of  the  sentence. 
Write  your  revised  sentence  in  the  spaces  below. 

1.    Sulfanilamide    promises    to    be    a    most    effective    agent   in   medical 
practice. 


? 


John   Milton   insisted   that  there   could   be   no  such  theory  as  pre- 
destination. 


3.    The  State   Flood  Prevention  Committee  finally  decided  to  build   a 
model  dam  in  the  village  of  Woodbury. 


4.    I  reported  the  accident  to  the  nearest  traffic  officer. 


5.    Rollo  was  thrilled  by  his  election  to  the  Polywog. 
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6.    I  could  hardly  believe  that  so  humble  a  product  as  corn  could  have 
so  many  uses. 


7.    We  went  into  the  village  to  see  "Gone  With  the  Wind." 


8.    Helen  tried  her  best  to  imitate  the  simple  chatty  style  of  "My  Day." 


9.    Among  the  most  important  characters  of  the  novel  are  Sir  Ronald 
Standish  and  Lady  Bottomly. 


10.  Bring  me  back  to  good  old  Arkansas. 


Part  II 

Now  write  ten  intelligent  sentences  illustrating  the  restrictive 
adjective  clause  in  the  sentence.  Remember  that  the  restrictive 
clause  is  not  set  off  by  commas.  All  adjective  clauses  introduced  by 
the  relative  pronoun  that  are  restrictive.  In  your  sentences  illustrate 
the  restrictive  clause  introduced  by  who  and  which  in  at  least  four 
sentences. 
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EXERCISE  70 
Punctuating   the   Non-restrictive    Clause 

Read  the  sentences  written  below  very  carefully.  Set  off  each 
non-restrictive  clause  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas. 
Remember  that  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author  of  the  sentence.  In  case  of  honest  doubt  as  to  this 
intent,  do  not  add  punctuation.  The  simple  test  is  this:  a  non- 
restrictive  clause  adds  nonessential  information  regarding  the  modi- 
fied noun  or  pronoun,  and  should  be  set  off  by  commas.  All  adjec- 
tive clauses  introduced  by  the  relative  pronoun  that  are  restrictive. 

1.  The  men  who  came  to  the  plant  early  that  morning  managed  to  find 
jobs. 

2.  The  sheriff  of  that  unfortunate  city,  John  McEvoy,  who  was  trained 
in  first-aid  service  organized  a  rescue  squad  immediately. 

3.  The  China  Clipper  which  carried  no  passengers  on  its  first  mem- 
orable flight  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  air  carriers  in  service. 

4.  There  is  something  in  the  study  of  sociology  which  should  give 
every  American  some  training  in  understanding  the  life  of  the  city, 
the  state,  and  the  nation. 

5.  The  only  reasonable  excuse  that  one  can  give  for  such  an  exercise 
as  this  is  that  it  may  create  a  respect  for  one  of  the  rules  of  punc- 
tuation. 

6.  Give  this  paper  to  the  instructor  who  is  standing  near  the  desk. 
{Are  two  interpretations  possible  here?) 

7.  Then  I  went  on  to  Burlington  where  I  found  that  I  could  get  a 
lodging  for  the  night. 

8.  The  body  of  the  tree  which  was  perfectly  sound  rose  to  an  immense 
height. 

9.  Out  of  the  several  words  which  will  carry  your  meaning  there  is 
probably  only  one  that  will  create  just  the  shade  of  thought  or 
mood  that  you  desire. 

10.  The  inspired  lecturer  who  was  just  then  at  the  summit  of  his  fervid 
oration  suddenly  glanced  toward  the  door;  there  he  saw  an  urchin 
busily  engaged  in  mimicking  him. 

11.  One  must  inevitably  come  to  pity  a  writer  who  insists  upon  dis- 
cussing common  matters  in  pompous  terms. 

12.  This  is  Mrs.  Murphy  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted. 

13.  There  was  a  great  literature  long  before  the  time  of  grammars,  a 
time  when  pure  poetic  thought  outweighed  the  conventions  of 
speech. 
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14.  The  man  who  is  able  to  keep  the  freshness  of  the  child  in  his  mind 
and  in  his  heart  is  the  man  who  is  likely  to  write  great  literature. 

15.  After  a  great  deal  of  travel  I  finally  reached  this  country  where  I 
found  a  new  world  and  new  ideas. 

16.  Her  hair  which  was  gray  was  arranged  in  two  long  braids  under 
which  she  had  placed  some  kind  of  fastening  device. 

17.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  persons  who  could  be  severe  and  yet 
happy  stern  but  humorous  meticulous  but  reasonable  withal. 

18.  He  seemed  to  have  the  passions  and  instincts  which  would  make 
a  model  god  that  is  those  which  make  a  complete  but  somehow 
unhappy  mortal. 

19.  On  the  brink  of  the  hill  stood  a  little  white  schoolhouse  that  served 
as  a  landmark  to  seagoing  folk. 

20.  I  always  try  to  find  a  seat  where  I  can  furtively  watch  the  per- 
formers in  the  wings  as  they  prink  themselves  for  their  entrances. 
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The  Noun  Clause  in  Action 

CHAPTER  XIII 

Kinds  of  Nouns 

EVERY  WORD  in  the  language,  every  word  that  we  use  in  speech 
and  in  writing  has  a  definite  function  to  perform  in  expressing 
thought.  Every  word  may  be  classified  according  to  its  service  in  the 
sentence.  Words  which  name  something,  a  person,  a  place,  or  a  thing 
are  called  nouns.  Nouns  are  classified  as  common  or  proper. 

A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  an  individual  member  of  a  class  of 
objects;  as,  Carl et on  Manor  (the  name  of  a  house) ;  Normandie  (the 
name  of  a  ship);  Sleepy  Hollow  (the  name  of  a  village);  Northern 
Boulevard  (the  name  of  a  street).  In  practice  we  invariably  capitalize 
all  proper  nouns. 

A  common  noun  is  the  name  belonging  to  all  the  members  of  a  class 
of  objects:  as,  house,  ship,  village,  street. 

There  are  several  other  classes  of  nouns  which  are  worth  studying. 
A  collective  noun  is  the  name  of  a  group  of  similar  objects:  as,  fleet 
(a  collection  of  ships);  team  (a  collection  of  players);  committee  (a 
collection  of  workers);  Republican  Party  (a  collection  of  voters  in  politi- 
cal agreement). 

The  collective  noun  represents  a  group  of  similar  objects  when  this 
group  is  considered  as  a  single  unit;  hence  a  singular  collective  noun  is 
followed  by  the  single  form  of  the  verb.  In  American  practice  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  say,  The  committee  is  ready  to  make  a  final  report,  or  The 
cabinet  is  prepared  to  consult  the  Press.  English  custom,  however,  differs 
from  our  own  in  that  British  writers  use  a  single  form  of  the  collective 
noun  followed  by  a  plural  form  of  the  verb,  as  in  this  sentence:  His 
Majesty's  Government  are  of  the  opinion  that  taxes  should  be  raised. 
American  sports  writers  frequently  use  a  plural  verb  after  the  single 
collective  noun  team  or  creiv. 

Another  classification  of  nouns  distinguishes  between  the  nature  of 
their  meanings;  an  abstract  noun  names  an  idea,  a  quality,  or  a  condition: 
as  beauty,  ambition,  study,  religion,  length,  manhood.  The  concrete  noun 
is  one  that  names  a  subject  which  can  be  seen,  touched,  smelled,  moved, 
or  heard:  a  rose,  a  towel,  hair,  teeth,  water,  dirt,  shout,  roar,  etc.  Abstract 
nouns  are  the  words  of  theory,  of  sermons  and,  too  often,  of  platitudes. 
The  freshman  is  a  lover  of  the  abstract  noun  and  the  abstract  adjective; 
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too  often  he  finds  the  sermon  or  the  superficial  reflection  of  an  idea  to 
be  the  simplest  means  of  composition. 

The  compound  noun  is  composed  of  two  or  more  words  which  form 
a  single  name  or  unit;  as,  stair  iv  ay,  Johnson  and  Jones,  Attorney-at-haw , 
halfback,  Stock  Exchange,  railroad. 

Nouns  may  be  singular  or  plural  in  form  according  to  their  meaning. 
Singular  number  indicates  one  object:  as,  man,  book,  slave,  corporation. 
The  plural  number  indicates  two  or  more  objects:  as,  men,  books,  slaves, 
corporations.  The  plural  number  of  most  nouns  is  formed  by  adding 
j-  or  es  to  the  singular.  Certain  nouns  are  exceptions  to  this  rule;  these 
exceptions  are  easily  recognized  in  common  practice. 

Nouns  and  pronouns  are  distinguished  by  case.  A  noun  is  in  the 
nominative  case  when  it  is  used  as  subject  or  predicate  noun.  It  is  in  the 
objective  case  when  it  is  used  as  direct  object,  indirect  object,  or  object 
complement.  The  noun  is  in  the  possessive  case  when  it  denotes  possession. 
An  appositive  is  in  the  case  of  the  word  it  explains. 

The  possessive  use  of  the  noun  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  apostrophe 
(').    (See  Punctuation  section,  the  Apostrophe,  page  491.) 

Nouns  are  distinguishable  by  their  gender.  The  masculine  gender 
indicates  the  male  sex;  the  feminine  indicates  the  female  sex;  the  neuter 
gender  indicates  things  without  sex;  and  the  common  gender  refers  to 
nouns  which  may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine. 

Masculine  gender:  man,  boy,  Harold,  patrolman 
Feminine  gender:  Anna,  girl,  woman,  mother,  hen,  mare 
Neuter  gender:  desk,  machine,  stone,  carborundum,  village 
Common  gender:  child,  teacher,  voter,  cousin,  animal 

The  Uses  of  Nouns  in  the  Sentence— A  Review 
The  noun  is  used  in  the  sentence  as — 

1.  Subject  of  a  verb: 

S. 
This  precious  pair  of  scoundrels  finally  found  themselves  in  trouble. 
We  are  often  victims  of  our  own  conceit. 

2.  Direct  object  of  a  verb  or  verbal: 

D.O.  D.O. 

You  will  find  comfort  and  inspiration  in. your  neighborhood  library. 

3.  Predicate  noun  after  the  intransitive  verb  to  be  and  verbs  of  incomplete 
predication: 

P.N. 
The  distinct  feature  of  this  book  is  its  penetration. 
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P.N. 

The  alien  in  America  has  become  a  national  problem. 

4.  Indirect  object: 

I.O. 

The  generous  engineer  made  his  students  a  model  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington bridge. 

I.O. 
Give  me  a  horse  I  can  ride! 

5.  Object  of  a  preposition: 

Swenson  is  active  in  the  leadership  of  Korean  volunteers  in  Manchuria. 

Note:  Special  uses  of  the  noun,  such  as  cognate  object,  retained  object, 
and  adverbial  objective  have  not  been  discussed  in  this  work. 

6.  As  possessive  modifier:  (See  page  461.) 

Swindel's  authoritative  lecture  on  Latin  America  is  the  result  of  a  three 

weeks'  journey  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Somebody's  old  hat  was  found  in  the  drawing  room. 

Their  first  attempt  to  pass  the  ball  was  a  tragic  failure. 

7.  As  an  appositive:    (See  page  435.) 

Kruger,  as  hard-boiled  a  salesman  as  I  ever  saw,  carried  with  him  a  bottle 
which  he  called  "sales-resistance." 

8.  In  an  adverbial  use  to  denote  time,  degree,  space,  or  distance: 

We  fought  three  times. 
They  walked  ten  miles. 

Noun  Phrases  in  the  Sentence 
The  infinitive  noun  phrase  may  be  used  as  (See  page  451)  — 

1.  Subject  of  a  verb: 

To  look  back  into  the  history  of  language  is  an  intellectual  adventure. 

2.  Direct  object  of  a  verb: 

But  I  simply  don't  want  to  eat  spinach! 

3.  Predicate  noun: 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  effect  an  understanding  of  the  sentence  and 
the  theme. 
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4.  An  appositive: 

This  feeble  design,  to  weaken  the  enemy  by  inaction  and  doubt,  failed  be- 
cause of  its  own  stupidity. 

The  gerund  phrase  may  be  used  as  (See  page  453)  — 

1.  Subject  of  a  verb: 

S. 
Rushing  the  ball  is  not  necessarily  the  most  effective  means  of  reaching 
the  goal. 

2.  Direct  object: 

D.O. 

Tensely  we  awaited  the  striking  of  Big  Ben. 

3.  Predicate  noun: 

P.N. 

The  most  odious  of  all  duties  is  correcting  and  revising  the  themes  you 
had  no  interest  in  even  at  the  time  of  their  original  composition. 

4.  Object  of  a  preposition: 

Hector  was  at  the  point  of  yielding  his  position  when  his  enemy  fled. 

Noun  Clauses  in  the  Sentence 
The  Subordinating  Conjunction   That 

A  noun  clause  appears  in  the  longer  sentence — is  really  built  into 
a  main  clause- — as  a  subject,  direct  object,  predicate  noun,  object  of  a 
preposition,  or  appositive.  The  clearest  approach  to  the  noun  clause 
begins  with  a  study,  a  recognition  of  verbs  of  mental  action,  which  are 
usually  transitive. 

Verbs  of  mental  action:  see,  know,  perceive,  hope,  trust,  believe, 
doubt,  consider,  ask,  say,  realize,  understand,  etc. 

Example : 

S.    P.  D.O. 

I  know  the  elements  of  geometry. 

and 
S.    P.  D.O. 

I  know  that  geometry  is  a  difficult  subject. 

What  does  this  clause  do?  How  can  we  recognize  it?  First,  it  follows  the 
verb  of  mental  action  and  answers  the  question  what?  It  is  a  direct 
object.  Like  all  clauses  in  the  complex  sentence,  it  extends  the  meaning 
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of  the  independent  clause,  adds  detail  or  qualifying  exactness  to  the  utter- 
ance. 

The  Noun  Clause  as  Subject  of  a  Verb 

Here  again  the  noun  clause  is  built  into  the  thought  of  the  sentence; 
it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  entire  assertion.  It  expresses  the  what 
which  the  central  verb  asserts. 

What  I  have  seen  in  Europe  in  these  past  few  years  is  a  bitter  story. 

The  Noun  Clause  as  Predicate  Noun 
This  is  what  I  have  always  admired  in  Dr.  Johnson — his  essential  integrity. 

The  Noun  Clause  as  Object  of  a  Preposition 
Stephen  was  master  of  what  we  call  "double-talk." 

The  Noun  Clause  as  Appositive 

The  report  that  the  students  had  cheered  their  debating  teams  was  somewhat 
exaggerated. 

The  Subordinate  Conjunction  That 

In  the  modern  English  prose  sentence  a  great  number  of  noun  clauses 
appear  as  direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb.  In  such  sentences  the  clause 
is  usually  introduced  by  the  word  that,  a  subordinate  conjunction. 

In  the  sentence  /  know  that  geometry  is  a  difficult  subject,  the  word 
"that"  is  a  helpful  introductory  word.  Why?  Although  it  has  no  meaning 
itself,  it  tells  the  reader  that  a  noun  clause  is  to  follow.  If  it  were  omitted, 
the  sentence  would  read  /  know  geometry,  etc.  The  reader  would  find 
it  necessary  to  pause  at  least  momentarily  or  to  start  reading  it  a  second 
time.  Hence,  it  is  sound  practice  to  begin  the  noun  direct  object  clause 
with  this  subordinating  conjunction.  (Be  sure  that  you  can  distinguish  the 
word  that  as  subordinate  conjunction  from  that  as  relative  pronoun, 
from  that  as  demonstrative  adjective,  from  that  as  relative  pronoun. 

Punctuation 

As  a  rule  the  noun  clause,  being  built  into  the  sentence,  is  so  close 
a  part  of  the  assertion  that  it  is  not  set  off  by  punctuation  marks.  Observe 
that  the  noun  clause  used  as  appositive,  unlike  the  noun  appositive,  is 
seldom  set  off  by  commas. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  NOUN  CLAUSES 

Underline  noun  clauses  in  the  following  sentences.   Above  the 
line,  write  out  the  use  of  the  clause  in  the  sentence. 

S. 

Example:      Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well. 

1.    I  think  that  every  newspaper  should  try  to  reflect  the  opinion  of  the 
intellectual  aristocrats. 


2.    He   was    devoted    to    the   principle   that    freedom   of   speech   is    an 
American  institution. 


3.    I  am  not  worried  by  what  professional  alarmists  insist  is  the  utter 
decay  of  our  young  people. 


4.    A  criticism  of  our  colleges  is  that  under  existing  institutions  educa- 
tion has  become  standardized. 


5.    Dr.  Gallup  maintains  that  he  has  developed  a  science  of  measuring 
public  opinion. 
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6.    The  venerable  dean  reported   that  the  class  had  behaved  nobly  in 
the  freshman  scraps. 


7.    Let  me  suggest  that  you  make  a  schedule  of  your  daily  tasks. 


8.    Realizing  that  he  had  made  only  enemies  of  his  colleagues,  Frederick 
resigned  from  the  academy. 


9.    What  I  cannot  understand  in  college  teachers  is  their  insistence  on 
the  importance  of  detail. 


10.    I  was  eager  to  talk  politics,  but  Henry  was  eager  to  tell  me  that 
his  potato  crop  was  doing  nicely. 
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EXERCISE  72 
NOUN   CLAUSES— PRACTICE   MODELS 

Complete  the  sentence  thought  by  adding  noun  clauses   in  the 
blank  spaces  below: 

Example:     What    is   the 

strangeness  of  human  behavior. 
What  has  interested  me  most  in  the  study  of  history 
is  the  strangeness  of  human  behavior. 

1.    I  do  not  know  why   


2.    Where    is  the  problem  of  the  day. 


3.    The  suggestion  that    seems 

more  than  puzzling. 


4.    That   is  an  obvious  truth. 


5.    He  seemed  willing  to  undertake  whatever 
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6.    Believing  that    ,   she   faced   the 

examiner  with  serene  poise. 


7.    I   think   that 


8.    It  is  difficult  to  realize  that 


9.    In  what you  will  find  pleasure,  even 

enchantment. 


10.    My  own  belief  is  that 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

PUNCTUATION  WAS  DEVELOPED  by  writers  and  printers  only 
as  a  means  of  aiding  the  reader;  it  was  not  intended  as  a  means  of 
torture.  The  writer  who  has  sufficient  skill  to  utter  an  intelligent  thought 
should  have  no  trouble  in  seeing  the  purpose  of  every  punctuation  mark 
that  he  uses. 

Students  are  often  confused  by  the  very  apparent  variation  in  punctua- 
tion practice  observed  by  professional  writers.  British  authors  are  likely 
to  use  punctuation  as  a  subtle  means  of  indicating  emphasis,  whereas 
American  writing  in  recent  years  tends  to  employ  punctuation  only  as  a 
method  of  attaining  necessary  clearness  of  expression.  But  even  in  cur- 
rent publishing  practice,  notably  among  newspapers,  practice  varies. 
Some  publishers  insist  on  rigid  academic  practice  while  others — indeed, 
the  vast  majority — seem  to  employ  only  the  bare  essentials  of  punctuation. 

You  need  not  concern  yourself  with  the  practice  of  authors  who  have 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  conventional  forms  of  punctuation. 
They  have  emancipated  themselves,  not  their  readers.  This  you  can  sense 
if  you  try,  as  try  you  must,  to  wade  dismally  through  their  work  trying 
to  find  the  clearest  combination  of  words  to  join  or  set  apart. 

Here  are  two  general  guides  to  punctuation: 

1.  Since  punctuation  is  intended  to  make  word-grouping  clear  and  easy 
to  read,  see  that  you  use  it  for  that  purpose  only.  Never  use  a  punctuation 
mark  without  a  reason. 

2.  Test  your  punctuation  by  reading  your  sentences  aloud.  Make  sure 
that  it  has  served  this  purpose  of  clarity. 

The  Comma 

The  uses  of  the  comma  can  be  "reduced"  to  a  number  of  "rules,"  the 
number  ranging  from  ten  to  fifty,  according  to  the  text.  But  you  can 
understand  the  comma  fairly  well  at  the  outset  if  you  can  understand  the 
reasonableness  of  its  purpose. 

General  uses  of  the  comma: 

A.  The  comma  with  a  co-ordinate  conjunction  to  separate  clauses  of  a 
compound  sentence  (telling  where  one  clause  ends  and  the  other  begins). 
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B.  The  comma  with  introductory  clauses   and  phrases. 

C.  The  comma  with  parenthetic  and  interrupting  elements. 

D.  The  comma  to  set  off  non-restrictive  elements. 

E.  The  comma  to  separate  items  in  a  series. 

F.  The  comma  to  separate  contrasted  co-ordinate  words  and  phrases. 

G.  The  comma  used  to  set  off  independent  elements. 

H.  The  comma  in  certain  conventional  uses  ( dates,  numbers,  etc. ) . 

A.  The  Comma  in  the  Compound  Sentence 

Ci  Use  a  comma  before  the  co-ordinate  conjunctions  and,  but,  or,  not, 
and  for  to  show  the  point  of  division  between  clauses  of  a  compound 
sentence.  In  shorter  sentences  the  comma  is  sometimes  omitted  before 
and,  especially  when  both  clauses  have  the  same  subject. 

A  long  exercise  on  this  rule  can  be  found  on  pages  440  c  d. 

Examples  : 

Hector  could  write  an  interesting  letter  when  the  spirit  moved  him,  but  the 
urge  to  write  seldom  overcame  his  natural  lassitude. 

I  walked  to  the  door  with  a  light,  careful,  tread,  for  I  suspected  that  my 
visitors  had  no  good  purpose. 

We  didn't  know  the  answer,  but  we  took  a  chance. 

The  traffic  officer  showed  us  the  new  route,  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way 
to  Plainville. 

Bring  your  themes  to  class  on  the  day  they  are  due,  or  you  will  face  a 
serious  penalty. 

He  rowed  and  I  bailed  water. 

B.    The  Comma  with  Introductory 
Clauses  and  Phrases 

C2  Use  a  comma  after  a  long  introductory  adverbial  phrase  or  clause 
that  can  be  confused  as  part  of  the  independent  assertion.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  uses  of  the  comma.  See  how  it  clarifies  the  reading  of 
the  following  sentences. 

When  he  began  to  eat,  the  squirrels  gathered  round  him.  (Did  he  begin  to 
eat  the  squirrels?) 

Before  the  beautiful  shrine  dedicated  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  village,  the 
long  procession  stopped.   (A  long  introductory  phrase.) 

C3  The  comma  is  used  after  an  introductory  participial  phrase,  an  in- 
finitive phrase  of  purpose,  and  a  prepositional  phrase  containing  a  gerund. 

Opening  the  door,  he  threw  in  a  shovelful  of  coal, 
participial  phrase 
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Harassed  by  worries,  he  worked  unceasingly, 
participial  phrase 

To  write  sparkling  themes,  he  revised  diligently, 
infinitive  phrase  of  purpose 

[Hint:    Do  not  set  off  the  infinitive  phrase  when  it  is  used  as  a  subject: 
"To  write  sparkling  themes  was  his  ambition."] 

By  twisting  the  rope  round  and  round,  he  tied  the  boat  firmly, 
prepositional  phrase  containing  gerund 

C4  Set  off  the  words  in  a  nominative  absolute  by  a  comma  or  commas. 
The  nominative  absolute  is  an  independent  construction  which  has  no 
grammatical  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Hence,  to  prevent  mis- 
reading or  a  confusing  assembly  of  words,  you  can  use  the  comma  here 
to  add  clearness.  (See  Nominative  Absolute,  page  449.) 

Our  plans  finally  completed,  we  started  for  Idaho  that  afternoon. 

Study  hour  being  over,  the  Rover  Boys  mounted  their  steeds  and  drove 
away. 

We  headed  for  shore,  the  wind  having  dropped.  (Nominative  absolute  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence.) 

C5  Set  off  yes  and  no  by  commas.  These  words  are  words  of  economy 
equivalent  to  entire  replies  and  as  such  are  independent  elements  in  the 
sentence. 

Yes,  the  fleet  is  in  the  harbor. 
Oh,  no,  you  cannot  induce  me  to  run  for  office. 
No,  indeed,  this  is  not  a  davenport  college. 
There  is  no  peace.   (Why  is  the  comma  omitted?) 

Commas  with  Non-Restrictive   (Parenthetic) 
words,  Phrases,  and  Clauses 

C6  Set  off  by  commas  words  or  groups  of  words  that  are  parenthetical 
(non-restrictive).  Any  word  or  phrase  or  clause  that  is  "dropped  into" 
the  sentence,  that  is,  loosely  added,  is  non-restrictive  (parenthetic).  The 
parenthetic  element,  sometimes  called  an  interrupter,  is  not  a  close  modi- 
fier; it  has  no  grammatical  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  (See  In- 
dependent Adverbs,  page  458.) 

1.   Single  words  as  non-restrictive   (parenthetic)    elements: 

Moreover,  he  is  an  Englishman  and  a  lecturer. 

Well,  I'm  not  sure  about  that. 

This  book,  however,  made  me  more  unhappy  than  ever. 

I  can  understand,  then,  why  you  are  angry. 

First,  he  is  a  Puritan;  second,  he  is  a  scholar;  finally,  he  is  a  friend. 
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2.  Phrases  as  non-restrictive  (parenthetic)   elements: 

In  the  first  place,  you  are  not  able  to  make  this  trip. 
You  are,  to  be  sure,  a  victim  of  this  hideous  plot. 
By  the  way,  are  you  planning  to  work  this  summer  ? 
After  all,  aren't  we  all  doomed  to  some  disappointments? 

Of  course  is  an  elusive  element  contraction;  the  test  of  its  punctuation 
must  remain  your  own  feeling  as  to  the  closeness  of  its  relation  to  the 
assertion  that  you  are  making.  Of  course  the  trees  will  grow.  (No  comma.) 
Of  course,  there  are  other  reasons.  (Comma.)  Many  modern  writers  have 
dropped  the  enclosing  commas  around  this  phrase. 

Adjectives  and  adjective  phrases  may  appear  in  the  sentence  as  non- 
restrictive  expressions  after  the  nouns  they  modify.  They  are  set  off  by 
commas. 

Hector,  anxious  to  learn  his  final  grade,  waited  around  the  Dean's  office 
until  five  o'clock. 

A  pasture,  rich  in  the  fragrant  odors  of  early  spring,  lay  before  us. 
A  castle,  huge  and  foreboding,  came  into  our  view. 

Participles  and  participial  phrases  are  often  non-restrictive.  As  non- 
restrictives  they  are  set  off  by  commas.  The  best  means  of  testing  the  non- 
restrictive  participle  is  to  ask  yourself  the  purpose  of  writing  it.  Does  it 
identify  or  add  information?  The  participial  phrase  which  is  inserted  as 
added  detail  is  non-restrictive;  the  participle  or  participial  phrase  which 
gives  essential  information  is  restrictive,  and  not  set  off  by  commas. 

Non-restrictive  participle  constructions: 

Grinning  amiably  at  the  judge,  Hiram  paid  his  first  fine. 
The  artist,  discovering  that  he  had  created  a  masterpiece,  promptly  decided 
to  hoard  his  one  great  painting. 

Our  hero,  depressed  and  embittered,  sought  relief  in  low  company. 

Restrictive  participle  constructions: 

The  old  fellow  shouting  at  the  youngsters  is  an  alderman. 

A  painting  signed  by  Van  Gogh  is  worth  a  great  sum  of  money. 

I  found  a  bulging  wallet  lying  on  the  grass. 

She  found  her  little  son  wandering  in  the  middle  of  the  forest. 

C7       3.  Clauses  as  non-restrictive  parenthetical  elements: 

This  story,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  met  instant  fury  among  the  critics. 
This   student,    as   is   usually  the   case,   left  college  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester. 

Dryden,  I  believe,  was  then  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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The  most  recognizable  and  most  common  of  all  non-restrictive  modifiers 
is  the  non-restrictive  adjective  clause.  For  study  and  practice  in  punctu- 
ating these  elements,  see  pages  465   and  466bc. 

(In  setting  off  parenthetic  and  interrupting  clauses  of  greater  length 
than  these,  the  dash  is  usually  used — see  page  487. 

C8  Set  off  by  commas  words  that  introduce  a  direct  quotation.  A  direct 
quotation  consists  of  the  exact  words  uttered  by  a  speaker.  (See  Quota- 
tions, Capitalization  and  the  Colon,  pages  487,  488,  and  484.) 

The  witness  stammered,  "What  I  have  done  is  my  own  business." 

(The  quotation  follows  the  introduction.) 

"We  will  win  this  battle,"  he  whispered. 

(The  quotation  precedes  the  formal  statement.) 

"Now,"  said  Lord  Monkhurst,  "we  are  ready  to  sing." 

(Here  the  quotation  is  broken  by  an  intervening  formal  statement.) 

C9  Set  off  words  in  apposition  by  commas.  (See  page  435.)  But 
the  extended  appositive  statement,  unlike  the  simple  appositive,  is 
introduced  by  a  colon   (:).    (See  pages  484  and  485.) 

Nouns  in  apposition: 

Our  own  fiery  cheer-leader,  Steve  Driscoll,  greeted  the  team. 
Two  members  of  the  faculty,  Professors  Dryden  and  Rogers,  spoke  at  Com- 
mencement. 

Pronouns  in  apposition: 

This  man,  one  of  our  most  powerful  agents,  betrayed  us. 
We    invited    all    members,    especially    those    who    had    contributed    to    the 
Christmas  fund. 

Gerund  and  infinitive  phrases  in  apposition  (see  pages  451  and  453.) : 

This  was  his  endless  task,  building  model  airplanes. 

Our  one  inexorable  resolution,  to  defeat  the  enemy  wherever  he  may  be 
found,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  blend  appositive: 

Single  words  and  compound  pronouns  are  sometimes  so  closely  related 
in  meaning  with  other  words  that  they  create  a  blending  unit  of  thought, 
not  set  off  by  commas. 

My  son  himself  was  a  victim  of  influenza. 

The  word  destroy  occurs  too  often  in  this  man's  orations. 

The  poet  Keats  loved  life  intensely. 

My  cousin  Edna  missed  the  excursion  boat. 
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E.    The  Comma  in  Series 

Cio  Set  off  words  and  groups  in  a  series  by  commas.  The  term  series 
indicates  three  or  more  words  or  phrases  of  similar  grammatical  con- 
struction. The  series  form  is  A,  B,  C;  or  A,  B,  and  C;  or  A,  B,  C,  and  D, 
to  any  number  of  similar  items.  Members  joined  individually  by  the 
conjunction  throughout  an  expression  are  not  separated  by  commas  (See 
the  semicolon,  in  series,  page  483) :  A  and  B  and  C  (not  A,  and  B,  and  C) 
Notice  that  the  comma  is  placed  before  the  and  which  precedes  the  final 
member  in  the  A,  B,  and  C  series  form.  The  comma,  of  course,  is  not 
used  after  the  last  item. 

Deep,  dark,  intriguing  were  the  eyes  of  this  handsome  youth. 
We  are  trying  to  suggest  the  best  books  to  read,  to  build  an  appetite  for 
genuine  literature,  and  to  encourage  the  habit  of  serious,  purposeful  reading. 
We  are  angry,  we  are  tired,  and  we  are  dirty. 
(Clauses  in  series.) 

Series  of  Adjectives 

Commas  are  used  only  between  co-ordinate  adjectives,  that  is,  adjectives 
that  are  so  alike  in  usage  that  the  word  and  may  appropriately  be  placed 
between  them: 

He  was  a  tall,  handsome,  dignified  speaker. 

Here  the  adjectives  have  much  the  same  function;  they  are  coordinate, 
we  can  say  appropriately,  "He  was  tall  and  handsome  and  dignified." 

Often,  however,  a  series  of  adjectives  is  not  coordinate: 
We  saw  four  little  white  mice. 

Here  no  commas  are  used  because  the  word  and  could  not  be  appro- 
priately inserted.  Each  of  the  adjectives  has  a  different  function,  jour 
telling  the  number,  little  the  size,  and  white  the  color. 

In  some  series  only  two  adjectives  are  co-ordinate. 

There  we  saw  three  excited,  gesticulating  taxi  drivers. 

This  series  contains  four  adjectives,  only  two  of  which  are  co-ordinate 
in  function. 

PRACTICE 

Discuss  with  your  instructor  the  correct  punctuation  of  series  of  adjec- 
tives in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  There  were  several  tired  harassed  women  in  the  park. 

2.  We  sat  by  a  quiet  little  brook. 
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3.  We  passed  five  huge  white  wooden  signboards. 

4.  He  was  an  orderly  conscientious  efficient  fellow. 

5.  She  was  wearing  a  quaint  little  straw  hat. 

6.  Suddenly  we  zoomed  past  several  tall  steel  derricks. 

7.  A  huge  towering  massive  skyscraper  loomed  before  us. 

8.  He  has  three  new  automatic  toasters. 

F.    The  Comma  To  Separate  Contrasted 
Co-ordinate  Words  and  Phrases 

Cll  Use  the  comma  to  separate  contrasted  words  or  phrases  that  are  co- 
ordinate. The  words  indicating  contrast  are  yet,  but,  not,  and  not,  and  or. 

She  was  firm,  yet  kind. 

Henry,  not  Jack,  was  elected  captain. 

He  was  fatigued,  and  not  really  able  to  remain  at  his  desk. 

The  runner  exerted  every  muscle,  but  fell  behind. 

I  shall  have  a  hearing,  or  inevitably  lose  my  job. 

G.    The  Comma  to  Set  off  Independent  Elements 

C12  Set  off  words  of  address  from  other  sentence  elements  by  a  comma 
or  commas.  Obviously,  a  word  of  address  has  no  real  grammatical  relation 
to  the  flow  of  sentence  thought;  it  is  an  independent  element.  The 
comma  tells  the  reader  the  use  of  the  word  of  address  in  the  sentence, 
helping  him  to  understand  its  meaning  at  once. 

Madam,  are  you  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase? 

It  is  my  impression,  freshmen,   that  you  are  hale,   hearty,   and  somewhat 
helpless. 

Gentlemen,  be  seated. 

C13  Set  off  mildly  exclamatory  interjections  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
by  a  comma  or  commas.  Here  again  the  normal  flow  of  a  statement  (sub- 
ject, predicate,  and  complement)  is  interrupted  by  a  word  or  words  added 
with  no  formal  grammatical  use.  The  reader  can  more  easily  understand 
the  use  of  such  words  of  mild  emotion  when  they  are  set  off  by  comma 
or  commas. 

Oh,  here  you  are. 
Alas,  I  have  no  homework! 

Ah,  now  comes  the  ubiquitous  villain  to  destroy  the  peace  of  the  sylvan 
home. 

Tut,  tut,  you  are  mistaken,  my  good  friend! 

(For  the  punctuation  of  more  explosive  interjections,  see  the  use  of 
the  exclamation  point,  page  495.) 
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H.     Conventional  Uses  of  the  Comma 

C14     Use  commas  to  set  off  dates  and  geographical  place  names,  geo- 
graphical expressions,  and  initials  or  titles  following  a  personal  name. 

She  referred  to  July  8,  1909,  as  the  date  of  the  letter. 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  once  the  seat  of  American  culture. 

Emerson,  R.  W.,  Poe,  E.  A.,  and  Whitman,  W.,  are  three  of  the  names  on 
the  list. 

The  Reverend  James  J.  Flynt,  D.  D.,  spoke  at  the  commencement  exercises. 

Note  that  no  comma  is  used  in  such  dates  as:  In  the  year  1848.  He 
arrived  on  July  20. 

Use  a  comma  between  the  affirmative  and  negative  parts  of  a  question. 

You  will  join  us,  won't  you? 
He  was  in  uniform,  wasn't  he? 

Use  the  comma  to  indicate  the  omission  of  a  word. 

To  err  is  human;  to  forgive,  divine. 

He  called  his  classmates  buddies,  his  teachers,  friends. 

Avoiding  Unnecessary  Commas 

Mark  Twain  once  wrote,  "As  to  the  adjective,  when  in  doubt,  leave 
it  out."  The  same  advice  applies  to  the  comma:  "When  in  doubt,  leave 
it  out." 

C15     Avoid  the  folloiving  common  errors  in  comma  usage: 

1.  Do  not  put  a  comma  between  subject  and  verb. 

Wrong:  What  he  knows,   would  fill  many  books. 
Right:      What  he  knows  would  fill  many  books. 

2.  Do  not  put  a  comma  between  a  verb  and  a  series  of  predicate  nouns. 

Wrong:  The  necessary  supplies  are,  bait,  reels,  and  rods. 
Right:      The  necessary  supplies  are  bait,  reels,  and  rods. 

3.  Do  not  put  a  comma  between  the  verb  and  its  object. 

Wrong:  He  declared,  that  the  bridge  had  fallen. 
Right:      He  declared  that  the  bridge  had  fallen. 

4.  Generally  speaking  leave  out  the  comma  after  introducing  adverbs. 

Quietly  he  paddled  down  stream. 
Eventually  we  shall  win  the  cup. 
Then  an  inky  blackness  descended. 
Thus  the  story  ended. 
Therefore  he  knew  what  to  expect. 
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Only  finally,  moreover,  and  however  among  the  adverbs  and  conjunctive 
adverbs  are  consistently  followed  by  commas  when  they  introduce  sen- 
tences. 

5.  Do  not  use  commas  after  introductory  prepositional  phrases  unless 
there  is  danger  of  misreading. 

Near  a  brook  we  found  dozens  of  purple  violets. 
U pon  this  stern  occasion  he  was  ill  at  ease. 
Across  the  dark  valley  loomed  the  bleak  mountain. 
In  a  feiv  moments  the  wind  grew  quiet. 

6.  Do  not  put  a  comma  after  a  co-ordinating  conjunction. 

Wrong:  He  knew  the  terms,  but,  he  for  the  life  of  him  could  not  re- 
member. 

Right:  He  knew  the  terms,  but  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  re- 
member. 

7.  Do  not  put  a  comma  between  two  words  or  phrases  connected  by  and. 

Wrong:  We  brought  hammers,  and  a  bucketful  of  nails. 
Right:      We  brought  hammers   and   a  bucketful  of  nails. 
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EXERCISE  73 

PUNCTUATION  EXERCISE  1 

Add  necessary  punctuation  in  the  following  sentences.  Then  write 
down  briefly  under  or  after  the  sentence  the  reason  for  each  comma 
you  insert.  Not  all  the  sentences  require  commas. 

1.    The  magazines  had  published  every  one  of  his  poems  but  he  could 
find  no  publisher  for  his  novel. 


2.    Such  being  the  case  he  was  forced  to  publish  his  favorite  work 
privately. 


3.  Although  the  day  was  sultry  we  worked  unceasingly. 

4.  When  the  whistle  blew  the  church  bells  stopped  ringing. 

5.  Yes  it's  your  turn  to  do  the  dishes  Marian. 


6.    Just  as  we  came  out  of  the  doors  of  the  theater  we  heard  the  call  of 
a  policeman. 


7.    We  found  many  berries  but  few  peaches. 


8.    Because  you  are  a  senior  and  an  honor  man  you  must  set  a  standard 
for  entering  freshmen. 


9.    We  recognized  and  lauded  his  talent. 


10.    If  you  create  an  impression  of  frivolity  you  must  expect  your  friends 
to  treat  you  casually. 
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11.  A  year  after  I  was  living  in  poverty. 

12.  For  a  long  time  we  watched  the  crowd. 

13.  No  father  I  didn't  take  the  car  out  last  night. 

14.  He  is  a  natural  genius  or  I  am  no  judge  of  real  ability. 

15.  Yes  we  can  defend  the  American  way  of  living. 
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EXERCISE  74 

PUNCTUATION 

Add  punctuation  where  necessary  in  the  following.  Cite  the  rule 
briefly  under  each  comma. 

1.  Gloria  Harry  and  myself  stayed  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  that  evening. 

2.  We  found  a  charming  little  log  cabin. 

3.  Opening  the  door  took  only  a  moment. 

4.  He  had  three  shiny  brass  knockers. 


5.  One   feature   of   this   laboratory   work   however   gave   me   serious 
trouble  and  no  end  of  worry. 


6.  The  young  men  of  the  nation  on  the  other  hand  will  resent  any 
idea  that  they  are  unpatriotic. 


7.  Dawn  finally  appearing  the  strain  of  that  awful  experience  seemed 
to  vanish. 

8.  By  lifting  the  board  a  little  he  could  see  the  water  below. 


9.  Rubber  for  example  is  a  commodity  which  may  be  the  cause  of 
endless  wars. 


10.   Louisa   M.    Alcott   an    author   who    is   still    vastly   admired   was   a 
woman  of  great  intellect. 


11.  Summarizing   the   results   of   this   investigation   I   can   say   at  the 
outset  that  I  have  made  no  startling  discoveries. 
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12.  This  magnificent  museum  which  was  designed  by  David  Arm- 
strong is  a  central  figure  in  the  design  for  a  civic  center. 


13.  Speaking  broadly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  complete  self-denial. 


14.  Randolph  was  to  be  sure  uncertain  of  his  own  conviction  that  the 
people  could  choose  their  candidates  with  genuine  intelligence. 


15.  Sally  I  have  never  seen  you  look  so  charming. 

16.  When  he  arrives  give  him  four  new  Akron  tires. 


17.  Rising  imperiously  to  his  full  stature  and  glaring  at  the  com- 
mitteemen below  him  Sawyer  shouted  "This  is  ridiculous." 


18.  Williamson  determined  to  make  a  name  for  himself  in  athletics 
rose  at  dawn  every  day  of  the  year. 


19.  When  you  see  him  said  Jim  give  him  this  message. 


20.  This  excuse   as  you  can  very  well   imagine  merely   irritated  the 
instructor. 
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The  Semicolon,  a  Reinforced  Comma 

Picture  the  semicolon  as  a  stronger  comma  or  a  semi-period  and  you 
will  gain  a  working  knowledge  of  the  service  of  this  punctuation  mark. 

Scl  Use  the  semicolon  between  independent  clauses  of  a  compound 
sentence  when  the  simple  conjunctions  (and,  but,  for,  or,  and  nor)  are 
omitted. 

This  game  is  not  intelligent;  it  is  not  even  amusing. 
Bring  your  partners  along  with  you;  there  will  be  food  for  all. 
I  enjoyed  the  opera;  I  always  like  to  hear  Lily  Pons. 

We  worked  together  closely,  loyally;  thus  we  were  able  to  make  an  en- 
viable score.    (The  second  clause  is  introduced  by  an  adverb,  not  a  conjunction.) 

Sc2  Use  the  semicolon  between  independent  clauses  of  a  compound 
sentence  with  the  simple  conjunction  when  either  or  both  clauses  are  long 
and  contain  commas  ivithin  either  or  both  of  them. 

Hibbert,  who  was  then  at  the  summit  of  his  successful  career,  was  living 
in  a  fool's  paradise;  but  Stephens,  unknown  and  apparently  ignored  by  his 
contemporaries,  was  preparing  himself  for  a  career  that  would  eclipse  the 
meteoric  ascent  of  his  cousin. 

SC3  Use  the  semicolon  betiveen  highly  contrasting  elements  of  a  bal- 
anced sentence  even  when  the  co-ordinate  conjunction  is  used. 

These  men  are  foolish  followers  of  their  vicious  appetites;  but  even  their 
vices  will  some  day  betray  them. 

You  of  deep,  abiding  faith  will  prosper;  but  they  of  little  faith  will  falter. 

SC4  Use  the  semicolon  to  separate  long  items  in  a  series,  one  or  more  of 
whose  members  contains  commas. 

We  considered  the  following  cases:  the  problem  of  one  Joseph  Stokes,  who 
wished  to  enter  college  at  mid-term;  the  plea  of  Harold  Ingraham,  who  could 
not  attend  the  final  examinations;  and  the  proposal  of  the  Student  Council 
that  all  extra-mural  activities  be  granted  academic  credit. 

Sc5  Use  the  semicolon  in  an  interrupted  direct  quotation  when  the  in- 
dependent clauses  of  the  quoted  statement  are  not  joined  by  a  coordinate 
conjunction. 

"You  are  disorderly,"  shouted  the  instructor;  "you  are  impertinent." 

"I  am  happy,"  replied  the  prisoner;  "I  have  never  been  happier  in  my  life." 
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The  Colon — Extended  Appositives 

The  colon  may  be  generally  conceived  as  the  mark  of  the  extended 
ap positive.  It  suggests  the  words  namely  or  as  follows. 

Co  i  Use  the  colon  to  introduce  a  list,  a  series  of  examples  of  a  formal 
appositive.  The  colon  is  used  correctly  after  a  word,  such  as  these,  as  fol- 
lows, the  following  or  a  single  word  in  the  statement  before  the  series 
or  examples  with  which  the  statement  is  in  apposition.  When  such  a  list 
or  example  is  grammatically  related  in  such  constructions  as  predicate 
noun,  direct  object  of  a  verb,  or  object  of  a  preposition,  the  colon  is  not 
used. 

The  teachers  made  the  following  discoveries:  first,  that  the  intellect  of  the 
student  determines  his  choice  of  subjects  and  his  speed  in  learning  rather  than 
his  achievement  in  grades;  second,  that  students  of  only  average  intelligence 
often  gain  high  grades  by  sheer  determination;  and  finally,  that  health  and 
physical  conditions  often  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  a  scholar.  (The 
list  is  in  apposition  with  following  discoveries.) 

Note:  When  a  colon  is  followed  by  a  complete  sentence,  it  is  per- 
missible to  open  the  sentence  with  either  a  capital  or  a  small  letter. 

Mrs.  Brierly  had  two  roles  to  play  in  life:  at  home  she  was  the  kindly 
housewife  and  mother;  at  work  she  was  a  busy  executive.  (The  two  clauses  are 
in  apposition  to  the  noun  roles  in  the  first  clause.) 

The  speaker  began  as  follows:  "I  have  been  honored  tonight  by  seeing  such 
a  crowd  of  intelligent  faces  before  me."  (Quotation  is  suggested  by  the  words 
as  follows.) 

Co 2  Use  the  colon  between  two  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  when 
the  second  represents  a  restatement  of  the  first  or  an  illustration  or 
amplification  of  the  first  clause. 

All  that  society  could  do  to  giwe  our  hero  a  start  in  life  had  been  granted 
him:  he  was  born  of  wealth;  he  had  a  sound  education;  and  he  had  made  many 
influential  friends. 

This  berating  of  our  political  opponents  is  foolish:  it  is  the  stupid  strategy 
of  the  non-intellectual.  (Second  clause  amplifies  the  first  statement.  Many 
writers,  however,  would  use  a  semicolon  here.) 

C03  Use  the  colon  before  a  quoted  speech  ivhen  no  verb  of  saying 
introduces  the  speech  or  when  the  quotation  is  long  or  formal  or  placed 
in  a  separate  paragraph. 

Mrs.  Pastor  shook  her  head:  "I  cannot  think — I  must  go."  (No  verb  of 
saying.) 
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This  is  what  the  poet  says:  "Poets  are  the  unacknowledged  legislators  of  the 
world."     (The  quotation  is  really  an  extended  appositive.) 

Doctor  Hendrick's  address  follows: 

"Gentlemen  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  this  address  has  no  particular  purpose.  It  is 
intended  merely  to  express  the  gratitude  of  a  scholar  to  the  society  which  has 
made  scholarship  a  definite  goal." 

The  three  essential  requirements  of  a  vivid  style  may  be  said  to  be  an  appreci- 
ation of  new  and  racy  words,  a  trained  sense  of  observation,  and  a  high  regard 
for  utter  clarity.  (The  colon  is  not  used  in  this  sentence  because  the  items  in 
the  list  are  predicate  nouns  which  follow  the  infinitive  to  be.) 

Conventional  Uses  of  the  Colon 

Use  the  colon  after  the  salutation  of  a  letter. 

Dear  Sir:  Dear  Madam:  Dear  Dad: 

(Current  usage  permits  the  comma  after  the  salutation  of  an  intimate 
letter. ) 

Use  the  colon  between  the  hour  and  the  minute  figures. 

At  6:30  a.m. 

Use  the  colon  to  separate  the  name  of  a  publisher  from  the  place  of 
publication,  the  title  of  a  book  from  a  subtitle,  the  chapter  from  the  verse 
of  books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  act  from  the  scene  of  a  play. 

The  Dorchester  Publishing  Company:  Maiden,  Mass. 
Atlantis:  The  Antediluvian  World 
Genesis  V:8-13 
King  Lear,  III:ii. 

(Notice  that  the  first  word  after  a  colon  is  capitalized  when  it  begins 
an  independent  sentence  or  a  definitely  separate  passage.) 

This  is  the  threat  he  offered:  You  will  aid  in  the  election  of  the  standpat 
party  in  this  primary  or  you  will  lose  your  post  in  the  present  administration. 
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EXERCISE  75 

PUNCTUATION   EXERCISE— THE    SEMICOLON 

Add    punctuation    marks    where    necessary    in    the    following 
sentences : 

1.  Then  he  made  some  very  foolish  remarks  let  me  recall  some  of 
them  for  you. 

2.  "Bring  me  a  towel  roared  Fred  I  am  soaking  wet!" 

3.  Those  who  could  afford  it  left  the  city  that  hot  sultry  day  the  less 
fortunate  sweltered  in  the  sun-baked  streets. 

4.  I  learned  to  write  poetry  which  I  had  hitherto  loathed  to  take 
pleasure  in  recognizing  the  imagery  of  the  great  masters  some  of  whom 
I  still  recall  and  to  refer  little  problems  of  my  small  uneventful  life  to 
the  great  decisions  of  the  poets  whom  I  admired. 

5.  I  cannot  believe  that  evil  will  conquer  virtue  furthermore  I  can- 
not believe  that  evil  can  of  itself  long  survive. 

6.  Alliston  was  in  every  respect  a  man  but  even  men  do  have  their 
weaknesses. 

7.  The  college  student  is  always  a  victim  of  his  own  enthusiasm: 
when  he  enjoys  athletics  he  neglects  his  studies  when  he  responds  to  the 
lure  of  history  he  becomes  sedentary  and  when  he  takes  up  chemistry  or 
physics  he  becomes  a  veritable  recluse. 

8.  This  man  is  not  a  person  of  candor  indeed  he  is  a  genuine 
scoundrel. 

9.  Eagerly  responding  to  the  pleas  of  his  parents  Warren  began  the 
study  of  law  but  in  this  field  of  work  he  was  unhappy  grim  and  in- 
effectual. 

10.  "Don't  raise  your  voice  to  me"  roared  the  teacher  "I  am  not 
accustomed  to  strident  voices." 
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EXERCISE  16 

PUNCTUATION 

Punctuate  the  following  sentences,  adding  capitals,  commas,  semi- 
colons, colons,  and  quotation  marks  where  necessary.  Cite  briefly 
the  rule  you  apply  in  inserting  each  comma  or  semicolon. 

1.  Three  of  us  were  invited  to  the  party  Johnny  who  was  dumb  and 
distant  Carol  who  was  a  bundle  of  nervous  energy  and  Hilary  placid 
but  competent. 


2.  The  rat  has  only  one  thing  to  be  said  for  him  he  supplies  you 
with  a  tangible  enemy  on  whom  to  vent  your  hate.  (E.  B.  White,  "One 
Man's  Meat":  Harper's  Magazine,  November,   1941.) 


3.    This  was  the  situation   in  my  home  state  the  conservatives  had 
made  a  deal  with  the  radicals  to  keep  incompetent  jobholders  in  office. 


4.  Seated  at  the  dais  in  the  center  of  the  hall  were  the  following: 
J.  Langley  Hall  professor  of  Botany  William  C.  Cruppy  welhknown 
cartoonist  and  Edward  F.  Clyde  assistant  secretary  of  commerce. 


5.  The  fundamental  principle  behind  municipal  planning  is  this  it 
is  to  the  economic  interests  of  landholders  to  see  that  no  section  is 
subject  to  the  decay  that  comes  with  confusing  distribution  of  indus- 
trial, residential,  and  business  sections. 


6.  The  best  rules  of  drawing  are  to  look  steadily  and  long  at  the 
object  you  are  drawing  and  try  to  understand  the  significance  of  the 
object  in  relation  to  the  world  around  it. 


7.  The  three  requirements  of  a  successful  military  offense  are  these 
a  surplus  of  materiel  a  surplus  of  men  and  a  surplus  of  hate. 
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8.  He    had    studied    these    three    masters    Shakespeare    Bacon    and 
Spencer. 


9.  In  one  of  his  lectures  Thomas  Huxley  made  a  very  shrewd  obser- 
vation "Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  misled  by  the  common  notion  that 
an  hypothesis  is  untrustworthy  simply  because  it  is  an  hypothesis." 


10.  There  were  five  interesting  characters  in  the  play  Jonathan  who 
represented  a  potential  danger  to  the  security  of  the  state  Eleanor  the 
woman  he  loved  Lillian  who  was  trying  to  settle  her  affections  on 
Jonathan  Catherine  who  represented  the  authors  conception  of  whole- 
some womanhood  and  Manfred  who  seemed  to  be  the  hero  and  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  author. 


11.  One  fact  is  most  evident  the  American  college  student  is  more 
interested  in  football  than  in  history. 


12.  She    looked    down    a    moment    you    are    not    aware    of   my   true 
identity. 


13.  Everything  was  fixed  for  the  great  journey  the  bags  were  packed 
our  equipment  had  been  assembled  and  the  cars  had  been  greased  and 
washed. 


14.  One   teacher  said  this    of   Gherry  he   is    a  mass   of   muscle   and 
represents  the  vitality  of  a  vacuum. 


15.  In  writing  her  themes  she  used  her  old  green  fountain  pen  saying 
to  Helen  my  muse  speaks  freely  only  when  it's  between  my  fingers. 
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The  Dash 

The  dash  is  a  punctuation  mark  that  must  be  used  knowingly  and 
sparingly.  In  certain  cases  it  is  effective;  but  it  is  rather  revealing  to  ob- 
serve that  even  modern  writers  use  it  most  effectively  to  suggest  confusion 
of  thought  or  uncertain  relation  between  ideas. 

Di     Use  the  dash  to  indicate  a  marked  interruption  in  utterance. 

Did  you  meet  Mr.  Jones,  the — how  did  he  make  out?  (Sudden  interruption 
of  thought.) 

Let  me  think — will  I  have  to  pay  cash  for  this  car? 

D2     Use  the  dash  to  emphasize  suspense. 

He  was  miserly  in  essentials,  generous  in  trivialities,  stern  in  following 
conventions,  lax  in  the  laws  of  God  and  nature — in  short,  a  misfit. 

D3     Use  the  dash  to  emphasize  an  extended  informal  parenthesis,  es- 
pecially when  the  parenthesis  is  long  and  includes  commas. 

I  say  that  these  parasites — and  I  use  the  term  advisedly — are  rapidly  gaining 
control  of  the  national  government. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  country  to  go  to  war — and  I  could  tell  here 
that  war  is  sometimes  a  necessity,  a  bitter,  grimmer  need— it  is  the  parents, 
not  the  youth,  who  suffer  most. 

Quotation  Marks 

"The  American  standard  of  living  is  the  highest  in  the  world,"  said  Dr. 
James  G.  Hanford,  president  of  the  Greenville  Chamber  of  Commerce  last 
evening  in  an  address  before  the  Young  People's  League. 

Dr.  Hanford  told  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  that  the  larger  industrial 
corporations  of  the  nation  had  made  a  high  standard  possible  by  producing 
luxury  goods  at  low  cost  and  by  maintaining  a  consistently  high  wage  level. 

"The  American  standard  of  living  is  the  highest  in  the  world."  These 
are  the  exact  words  of  Dr.  Hanford;  this  is  direct  quotation.  The  state- 
ment that  the  larger  industrial  corporations  of  the  nation  had  made  a  high 
standard  possible  by  producing  luxury  goods  at  low  cost  and  by  maintain- 
ing a  consistently  high  wage  level  is  the  sense  of  the  original  statement, 
but  the  expression  of  a  recorder  who  is  offering  only  the  indirect  report 
of  the  speaker. 

"Go  to  the  Laboratory,"  said  the  assistant.     (Direct  quotation.) 
The  assistant  told  him  to  go  to  the  laboratory.   (The  thought  is  recorded  in 
the  words  of  a  reporter.  Indirect  Quotation.) 

A  trained  reporter  tries  to  find  vivid  statements  in  the  address  of  a 
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prominent  speaker.  He  makes  an  effort  to  quote  the  high  points  of  a 
speech  in  the  exact  words  of  the  speaker  just  as  a  writer  of  fiction  tries 
to  recall  colorful  or  significant  speech  of  a  character  in  exact  words. 
Naturally,  then,  the  student  writing  a  theme  will  also  act  as  a  trained 
reporter.  He  should  be  on  the  alert  for  colorful  expression  and  for 
startling  statements;  and  he  should  take  the  pains  to  quote  these  exactly — 
as  direct  quotations. 

Do  you  remember  that  you  used  to  give  library  books  the  "one-minute 
test?"  No  pictures? — Bad!- — No  quotations  in  dialogue? — Fatal!  You 
were  right.  So  learn  not  only  the  effectiveness  of  quotation  but  also  the 
mechanics  of  punctuation  that  makes  such  quotation  easy  reading  for 
your  reader. 

Qi  Use  quotation  marks  before  and  after  each  direct  quotation.  Most 
authors  use  double  quotes  ("  ")  to  show  the  exact  words  of  a  speech. 
The  first  mark  of  a  quotation  is  called  the  open-quote  and  the  second 
mark  the  close-quote. 

1.  He  shouted,  "We  are  here."   (Comma  after  introductory  shouted.') 

2.  I  answered,  "There  is  plenty  of  time.  I  am  in  no  hurry."  (Capitalize  a 
direct  quotation  when  it  is  a  complete  sentence;  notice  that  the  quotation  is 
not  closed  until  the  writer  turns  away  from  direct  quotation.  This  quote 
consists  of  two  sentences.) 

3.  She  murmured,  "Will  you  help  me?"  (The  direct  quotation  is  a  question 
placed  within  the  quotation  mark.) 

4.  Did  you  actually  say,  "I  will  not  go  to  class"?  (The  question  mark  is 
placed  after  the  close-quote  because  the  complete  sentence  is  interrogative.) 

5.  "Jennifer  knew  how  to  soften  the  old  man's  heart,"  he  said;  "she  was  a 
genuine  diplomat."  (The  quotation  originally  consisted  of  two  independent 
clauses  without  a  conjunction.  Therefore  the  semicolon  must  be  placed  after 
such  expressions  as  he  said,  she  replied,  and  the  like  when  these  appear  be- 
tween such  constructions.) 

6.  "What  are  you  doing  here?"  asked  the  patrolman. 
"We  will  never  yield — never!"  screamed  the  captain. 

(Do  not  place  a  comma  after  a  question  mark  or  exclamation  point  in  a 
quotation.) 

7.  "Can  you  help  me  with  this  scheme?"  said  the  foreman. 
"If  you  wish  me  to,"  replied  the  young  engineer. 

Both  men  eyed  each  other  appraisingly. 
"We  will  succeed,"  assented  the  boss. 

(In  recording  dialogue,  make  a  separate  paragraph  for  every  change 
of  speaker.) 
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Q2     Use  single  quotation  marks  to  enclose  a  quotation  within  a  quota- 
tion. 

The  little  girl  cried,  "I  heard  Mother  say,  'We  have  no  more  bread.'  " 

(If  you  write  a  quotation  within  a  quotation  within  a  quotation,  you 
should  simply  alternate  double  and  single  quotes,  and,  incidentally,  you 
should  be  fined  for  creating  confusion.) 

Do  not  use  quotation  marks  to  reveal  an  extended  quotation  from  a 
single  author.  Simply  indent  and  single  space  the  quoted  matter  if  you 
are  typing;  simply  indent  the  quoted  matter  if  you  are  writing  in  long- 
hand. 

Most  publishers  agree  that  an  extended  quotation  must  consist  of  six 
or  seven  lines  and  of  at  least  several  sentences.  (In  quoting  verse  simply 
copy  the  verse  just  as  it  is  published,  using  no  quotation  marks.) 

(See  colon,  page  484.) 

(See  italics,  page  499-) 


NAME  DATE 

EXERCISE  77 
THE  DASH 

Add  necessary  punctuation  in  the  following  sentences: 
1.  He  told  me  that  Jones  eh  you  all  know  Jones  was  a  sly  drunkard. 


2.  These  insults  to  our  national  pride  these  threats  to  our  way  of 
life  these  attacks  on  our  integrity  can  lead  to  only  one  result  war. 


3.  Yes  a  home  in  the  country  a  salary  secured  until  death  a  life  of 
ease  and  contentment  all  these  and  more  were  promised  by  the  agent. 


4.  I'm  sure  that  you  are  pleased  with  this  exercise  or  are  you? 


5.  This  great  democrat  and  heaven  knows  he  was  a  democrat  was 
born  in  wealth  and  luxury. 
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EXERCISE  78 
PUNCTUATION 


Punctuate  the  following.  Where  necessary,  show  new  paragraphs 
by  placing  the  paragraph  sign  (fl)  before  the  new  paragraph.  Cite 
rules  briefly  for  each  comma  and  semicolon. 

1.  As  a  matter  of  record  this  is  what  Johnson  said  I'll  see  that  he  does 
not  call  me  a  liar  again. 


2.  Are  you  fond  of  music  too  the  genial  lady  asked. 


3.  This  is  my  one  true  sport  said  Tom.  Your  true  sport  asked 
william.  My  one  ideal  form  of  relaxation  replied  Tom  brandishing  a 
quizzical  smile. 


4.  Colonel  Pinkerton  said  that  he  knew  that  America  would  answer 
the  Red  Cross  appeal. 


5.  Hey  boss  you  have  no  heart  cried  one  of  the  workers. 

6.  The  judge  then  queried  Did  you  hear  him  say  I  will  get  him  yet. 

7.  This  is  worse  than  a  crime  said  the  savant  it  is  a  blunder. 


8.  This  is  Dr.  Kirk's  final  conclusion  The  teaching  of  chemistry  in 
the  secondary  school  is  not  always  approached  in  a  method  which  leads 
the  student  to  approximate  the  true  scientific  attitude. 


9.  Did  he  use  the  term  a  living  cell  in  describing  the  experiment  in 
biology  ? 
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10.  American  students  are  victims  of  a  loathsome  plot  to  destroy  their 
patriotism  says  the  Reverend  Charles  E.  Brown  in  his  recent  book 
Facing  the  National   Future. 

II 

Punctuate  and  paragraph  the  following  passage.  Write  in  abbre- 
viated rules  for  all  commas,  and  semicolon  used. 

Muriel  was  a  young  lady  of  few  words.  Strange  to  say  she  had  no 
interest  in  conversation  it  was  impossible  to  get  her  to  utter  an  opinion. 
She  had  neither  enthusiasm  nor  criticism.  One  day  I  tried  to  sound 
her  out  on  the  proposition  that  women  should  receive  wages  equal  to 
those  given  to  men  for  similar  work.  It's  downright  unjust  I  said  to 
expect  us  to  work  for  lower  wages  than  men  do.  Don't  you  think  I'm 
right?  I  suppose  she  replied.  I  tried  to  "put  the  heat  on."  Muriel  I 
said  you  should  receive  twice  the  salary  you're  getting  now.  I  suppose 
she  again  replied  with  a  calmness  that  would  make  a  statue  seem  dy- 
namic. Don't  you  ever  feel  that  women  should  stand  for  greater  justice 
to  their  sex?  I  suppose  was  the  response.  I  suppose  I  roared  I  suppose 
its  useless. 
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The  Apostrophe 

possession  and  contraction 

The  apostrophe  is  used  to  denote  possession.  If  you  conceive  this  mark 
as  an  indication  of  an  omission,  you  will  not  be  wrong,  for  the  apostrophe 
is  related  to  an  original  genitive  form  which  originally  ended  in  es  in  some 
nouns,  the  e  gradually  falling  out  and  being  replaced  by  the  apostrophe. 
It  maintains  this  duty  when  it  indicates  an  omission  in  modern  English 
in  the  contracted  forms  of  the  verb. 

Ap  i     Use  the  apostrophe  and  s  to  form  the  possessive  of  nouns,  singular 
or  plural,  which  do  not  end  in  s. 

The  victor's  claim,  men's  rights,  father-in-law's  mortgage,  a  horse's  saddle, 
children's  shoes,  women's  rights,  Seamen's  Institute,  an  hour's  time,  a  day's 
journey. 

Use  the  apostrophe  without  the  s  to  form  the  possessive  of  nouns,  singu- 
lar or  plural,  ending  in  s. 

Ladies'  wear,  students'  achievements,  the  Tuckers'  house,  Gladys'  rings, 
Thomas'  coat. 

Dickens'  novels,  Jesus'  parables,  goodness'  sake,  Sophocles'  logic. 

Note:  Some  authorities  still  prefer  Jones's  house  to  Jones'  house; 
certainly  the  second  s  in  Jones's  is  usually  pronounced.  In  other  nouns, 
such  as  those  listed  above,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  a  second  s. 

Correct  usage: 

Hobbes's  philosophy,   or  Hobbes'  philosophy 
Burns 's  poems  or  Bums'  poems. 

Use  the  aposthrophe  and  s  to  form  the  possessive  of  indefinite  pro- 
nouns. 

Somebody  else's,  one's,  another's,  everyone's,  anybody's. 

Ap2     Use  the  apostrophe  to  indicate  the  omission  of  letters  and  figures. 

Class  of  '44,  doesn't,  it's  (for  /'/  is,  not  a  pronoun  form)  wouldn't,  o'clock. 

Use  the  apostrophe  and  s  to  form  the  plurals  of  figures,  letters,  and 
words  referred  to  as  units. 

Your  hut's  become  positively  nauseating. 
Your  I's  and  t's  are  hard  to  distinguish. 
(See  practice  in  italics.) 
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EXERCISE  79 

PUNCTUATION 

Add  the  apostrophe  where  it  seems  necessary  in  the  following 
sentences. 

1.  The  teacher  said  that  my  sentences  were  a  mass  of  ands  and  buts. 

2.  Ill  want  the  car  for  Mary  Jones  party. 

3.  Its  too  bad  its  colors  are  so  drab. 

4.  This  business  of  war  becomes  everybodys  affair — yours   and  mine. 

5.  "For  heavens  sake,"  she  cried,  "dont  pull  that  cord!" 


6.  They  gave   the   foreman    four   months   pay   and   told   him  to  leave 
his  job. 


7.  We  found  Gladys  bracelet  at  the  girls  dormitory. 


8.  I  enjoy  Sylvias  playing  of  Chopins  music.     She  has  a  style  that  I 
recognize  as  hers  at  once. 


9.  Rollo  Ringrose  43  replied,  "Duty  is  its  own  reward." 

10.  Im  not  sure  that  the  ladies  hat  exhibition  is  to  be  held  today. 

11.  She  liked  Burns  poetry  and  Dickens  novels. 

12.  I   received  five  weeks  salary  for  a  months  work.   In   addition  he 
gave  me  ten  dollars  worth  of  clothes. 
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Parentheses  and  Brackets 

Par     Use  parentheses  to  enclose  material  that  interprets,   explains,   or 
supplements  a  statement. 

The  parenthesis  is  the  most  distant,  most  widely  separated  of  the  three 
marks  which  can  explain  a  word  or  a  statement.  The  comma  in  non-restric- 
tive clauses  reveals  close  relation;  the  dash  indicates  material  more  loosely 
related  to  the  word  or  clause;  and  the  parenthesis  indicates  the  widest 
relation  to  other  material.  A  continuation  of  brackets  suggests  a  lazy 
writer  unwilling  to  form  clear  statements.  (See  the  question  mark  in 
parenthesis  to  denote  uncertainty,  page  494.) 

Your  book  is  as  good  as  mine  (I  hope) . 

The  design  of  a  caisson  (see  fig.  8)  varies  in  certain  fundamentals. 

Use  parentheses  to  enclose  figures  and  sums  of  money  in  legal  and  busi- 
ness letters  and  forms. 

I  am  enclosing  a  check  for  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00). 

Use  parentheses  to  enclose  numbers  which  show  the  enumerated  parts 
of  a  sentence. 

I  am  prepared  to  show  these  facts:  (1)  that  the  defendant  was  unable  to 
commit  this  crime  and  (2)  that  he  was  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of  the 
crime  at  the  time  it  was  committed. 

Place  a  question  mark  or  exclamation  point  within  the  parentheses  if 
the  expression  within  them  demands  these  marks  of  punctuation. 

Then  he  visited  me  (of  all  persons!)  and  asked  for  help. 

I  went  to  the  hospital  (Saint  Vincent's,  wasn't  it?)  ;  then  I  came  home. 

Br     Use  brackets  to  enclose  an  interpolation,  correction,  or  a  supplied 
omission  added  by  the  writer  to  material  which  he  is  quoting.  \ 

The  war  stunned  the  secretary  of  state  [Hull]  as  well  as  members  of  the 
diplomatic  staff. 

It  was  in  such  a  novel  {Joseph  Andrews']  that  heartiness  was  preserved. 

Stop  Signs:   The  Period,  the  Question  Mark, 
and  the  Exclamation  Point 

The  Period  (.) 

Pi     Use  a  period  after  a  declarative  sentence  or  mildly  imperative  sen- 
tence. (See  page  411  for  types  of  sentences.) 

Love  conquers  all. 
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The  sheriff  asked  us  how  many  soldiers  we  had  seen.  (The  sentence  is 
declarative  although  it  contains  an  indirect  question.) 

P2     Use  a  period  after  an  abbreviation. 

Freshmen  show  an  increasing  tendency  to  abbreviate  ordinary  words 
without  the  sanction  of  general  acceptance  and  usage.  It  is  good  practice 
to  spell  out  the  names  of  countries  and  cities  and  states  (except  in  ac- 
cepted forms  of  mailing  practice) ;  names  of  months  and  days  of  the 
week;  Christian  names  and  such  words  as  company,  page,  and  (not  &) 
chapter,  number,  and  volume. 

Below  are  some  abbreviated  forms  of  general  acceptance: 

Mr.,  Mrs.,  Jr.,  P.M.,  A.M.,  A.D.,  B.C.,  f.o.b.,  I.e., 
(To  be  certain  on  practice  in  abbreviation,  consult  your  dictionary.) 

P3  Use  three  dots  (periods)  within  a  sentence  to  indicate  the  omission 
of  words  from  a  quoted  passage.  Use  four  dots  if  the  omission  occurs  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence. 

Thus  climatic  belts  have  not  shifted  seriously  for  over  a  thousand  years  .  .  . 
climate  is  inexorable.        — Julian  S.   Huxley,   Climate  and  Human  History. 

Along  the  moonlit  trail  there  came  wavering  whiffs  of  orchids,  ranging 
from  attar  of  rose  and  carnations  to  the  pungence  of  carrion.  .  .  . 

— William  Beebe,  Jungle  Night. 

The  Question  Mark 

Qu         Use  a  question  mark  after  a  direct  question. 

Are  you  going  to  the  theater  this  evening? 

I  have  been  asked  what  I  should  do  to  aid  my  country.   (Indirect  question.) 

Use  a  question  mark  within  a  complete  sentence  at  the  end  of  separate 
phrases  and  clauses  which  are  questions  in  themselves. 

Did  you  understand  him?  reply  to  questions?  treat  him  as  a  scholar  and 
gentleman  ? 

Use  a  question  mark  within  parenthesis  to  indicate  doubt  or  uncer- 
tainty of  a  date  or  fact,  do  not  use  the  question  mark  to  indicate 

IRONY  OR  SARCASM. 

Saint  Patrick  was  born  in  Daventry   (?)    in  389   (?)■ 
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The  Exclamation  Point 

Ex  Use  an  exclamation  point  to  indicate  an  expression  of  strong  feeling. 
Be  sure  that  in  using  this  punctuation  mark  you  are  indicating  a  greater 
intensity  of  emotion  than  is  shown  by  such  expressions  as  ah,  oh,  surely, 
indeed,  and  alas.  Some  publishers  use  double  and  triple  exclamation  points 
to  show  the  relative  violence  of  expression,  but  this  practice  is  not  general. 

"Heave  to!"  shouted  the  boatswain. 

Oh,  this  is  a  dastardly  crime! 

Well,  how  are  we  doing? 

Oh,  he  is  improving  in  every  part  of  his  work. 

Drop  that  gun  and  walk  to  the  barn! 

The  Hyphen 

Hyi  Use  the  hyphen  between  two  or  more  words  forming  a  compound 
adjective  before  a  noun.  Also  use  the  hyphen  with  all  compound  numbers 
from  twenty-one  to  ninety-nine . 

Hy2  Use  a  hyphen  at  the  end  of  a  line  to  indicate  the  division  of  a 
word  when  the  remainder  of  the  word  is  carried  to  the  next  line.  (See 
syllabification,  page  00.) 

Hy3      Use  a  hyphen  with  the  following  classes  of  words: 

1.  With  groups  making  or  containing  prepositional  phrases:   man-of- 
war,  father-in-law,  etc. 

2.  With  the  prefixes   ex-,   self-,   but  rarely  with  other   prefixes:    ex- 
president,  self-starter. 

3.  To  avoid  doubling  a  vowel  or  tripling  a  consonant.  As,  co-operative, 
semi-invalid,  thrill-less,  semi-independent. 

When  in  doubt  as  to  the  correct  form  of  a  compound  word 
or  hyphenation,  consult  a  good  dictionary. 

Capitalization 

Cap i  Capitalize  the  first  word  of  every  sentence.  This  includes  every 
formal  resolution,  every  salutation,  and  every  inquiry.  It  also  applies  to 
sentences  within  quotation  marks. 

He  murmured,  "We  can  find  our  way  somehow." 

My  theory  is  this:  No  man  can  divide  his  loyalty  to  his  nation. 

Cap2  Capitalize  the  first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry.  You  will  find 
that  the  poet  has  usually  done  this  for  you.  If  you  wish  to  quote  a  poet 
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who  insists  on  beginning  his  lines  with  small  letters,  follow  the  original. 

And  the  first  gray  of  morning  filled  the  east, 
And  the  fog  rose  out  of  the  Oxus  stream. 

— Matthew  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

Cap3     Capitalize  all  proper  nouns  and  all  proper  adjectives. 

1 .  Capitalize  names  of  persons,  places,  races,  and  languages. 
Thomas  Hardy,  Moscow,  Rumanian,  Italian  folklore,  Elizabethan  age. 

2.  Religious,  social,  geographical  divisions  educational  organizations: 

Department   of   the   Interior,    Roman    Catholic,    Episcopal,    Jewish,    Rotary, 
University  of  Minnesota,  the  South. 

3.  Names  of  historic  events: 

The  World  War,  Civil  War,  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 

4.  Personifications: 

Unfathomable  Sea!  whose  waves  are  years. 

5.  Titles  preceding  a  name  and  all  degrees  following  a  name: 

President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt;  Professor  James  E.  Ritchey;  James  E. 
Ritchey,  professor  of  mathematics;  Thomas  C.  Hansen,  Ph.D. 

6.  No.  as  an  abbreviation  for  number;  the  letter  las  a  pronoun;  O  as  a 
mild  expletive;  and  the  abbreviations  B.C.,  A.D.,  Jr.,  Sr.,  and  Esq. 

7.  The  words  Resolved  and  Whereas  in  formal  resolutions  and  the 
first  word  of  the  resolution. 

8.  Capitalize  every  important  word  in  a  title: 
A  Child's  Guide  to  Arithmetic. 

Cap4     Do  NOT  capitalize: 

1.  Names  of  flowers,  trees,  or  birds. 

Many  roses,  an  old  elm  tree,  a  flock  of  sparrows. 

2.  The  seasons  of  the  year. 

autumn,  spring,  summer,  winter. 

3.  Names  of  games. 

football,  basketball,  tennis. 
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4.  The  names  of  school  classes. 

He  is  a  sophomore;  I  am  a  senior. 

5.  The  word  college,  university,  or  high  school  unless  a  particular 
school  is  named. 

He  is  a  senior  at  the  university. 

He  is  a  freshman  at  Fordham  University. 

6.  The  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  other  than  languages. 

She  is  taking  chemistry,  French,  and  history. 

His   course  is  mechanical  engineering. 

The  university  has  courses  in  law,  medicine,  and  engineering. 

T  am  weak  in  German,  but  strong  in  economics. 
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EXERCISE  80 

Write  sentences  containing  the  possessive  singular  of  the  follow- 
ing words:  woman,  Evans,  sailor,  Saint  Francis,  Sears  and  Roebuck, 
Gregory  the  Great. 


5. 
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Write  sentences  containing  the  possessive  plural  of  the  following 
words:  editor,  man,  seaman,  daughter,  nation,  alumnus,  workman, 
wife,  tomato. 


2. 


4. 


6. 
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EXERCISE  81 

PUNCTUATION 

Add  proper  capitalization  and  punctuation  in  the  following 
theme.  At  the  right  margin,  or  between  the  lines,  indicate  the  reason 
for  each  capital  and  punctuation  mark  you  have  used.  Indicate  new 
paragraphs  by  the  paragraph  sign  (J[). 

Handyman 
I  never  realized  what  possibilities  my  aerialistic  skill  held  for  me  until 

that  friday  afternoon  said  Pete  Anderson  carpenter  and  administration 

custodian   yesterday   we  were  chatting  about  his   stellar  performance   in 

climbing  a  fifty  foot  flagpole  at  the  top  of  administration  building  in 

the  middle  of  a  fire  that  threatened  the  roof  of  that  building. 

Pete  had  gone  to  the  roof  against  all  orders  he  wanted  to  take  down 
the  flag  he  did  finally  manage  to  reach  the  emblem  and  while  hundreds 
gazed  at  him  in  deep  concern  he  shinnied  down  the  long  pole  and  back 
to  safety 

Mr  Anderson  has  been  here  at  state  university  now  for  almost  eighteen 
years  before  coming  here  he  was  a  contractor  painter  and  decorator  in 
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norway  he  has  traveled  the  seven  seas  in  old  square  riggers  twice  has  he 

circumnavigated   the   globe   one   day  he  said   I    realized   that  I  was  no 

longer  a  kid  and  something  inside  said  go  to  America  old  boy  and  so 

I  came  here 

Petes  exploit  in  disobeying  orders  during  the  fire  reflects  his  love  of 
the  united  states.  Im  a  happy  sort  of  guy  and  Ive  been  left  alone  to 
do  my  work  and  I  get  pretty  good  wages  he  told  us 

If  you  dont  know  how  to  distinguish  pete  from  other  campus  work- 
men let  us  give  you  an  easy  tip  he  is  the  fellow  with  the  mop  of  un- 
ruly yellow  hair  the  blue  eyes  sunk  into  a  wrinkled  seabitten  face 
besides  youll  always  find  him  followed  by  Sven  his  canine  companion 
who  is  always  with  him  Sven  you  may  remember  wanted  to  climb  the 
flagpole  after  Pete 
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EXERCISE  82 
PUNCTUATION 

Add  proper  punctuation  and  capitalization  to  the  letter  below. 

166  laurel  street 

Meadville   new  York 

May  22   1942 
Mr  Henry  I.  Lord 

box  67 

lake  Sunapee  New  York 

My  dear  mr  Lord 

This  letter  is  a  reply  to  your  notice  in  the  meadville  leader  which 
states  that  you  are  seeking  camp  counselors  I  am  interested  in  your  offer 
and  should  like  to  outline  for  you  my  qualifications  and  experience  in 
counsel  work 

For  the  past  three  summers  I  have  been  connected  as  counselor  with 
camp  wopowog  on  lake  gitchogomee  through  my  ability  in  getting  along 
successfully  with  youngsters  I  have  been  able  to  build  up  a  considerable 
following  in  addition  to  counseling  and  general  advisory  camp  work  I 
have  been  active  during  the  past  two  years  as  counselor  to  the  local  hi  Y 
With  permission  I  am  submitting  the  following  references 

dr.  John  h  browne  mr  lloyd  p.  davies  principal 

32  kemper  road  meadville  high  school 

meadville  n  y  meadville  n  y 
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the   reverend   Joseph   j   newcombe 
458  euclid  avenue 
meadville  n  y 
may  i  hope  to  have  an  appointment  with  you  in  the  near  future 

very  truly  yours 
Joseph  g  walker 
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EXERCISE  83 
CAPITALIZATION 

Capitalize  the  proper  words  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  doctor  then  whispered,  "this  is  a  strange  case." 

2.  In  his  last  year  of  high  school  he  played  tennis  and  basketball 
for  the  Varsity. 

3.  George  Manners,   professor  of  german,   visited  the  university  of 
New  Mexico  last  summer. 

4.  We  then  traveled  westward;  later  we  visited  the  south. 

5.  Last  Monday  we  decided  to  see  Life  with  Father  at  the  palace 
theater. 

6.  Charlie  could  do  any  problem  in  mathematics,  but  he  could  not 
master  french  or  german. 

7.  Last    autumn    this    class    met    on    tuesdays    and    thursdays    in   the 
holley  memorial  building. 

8.  Seen  on  a  student  bulletin  board: 

whereas  some  of  the  students  in  the  course  in  applied  psychology 
have  been  guilty  of  bad  manners,  we  the  students  of  theoretical 
psychology  urge  that  students  of  applied  psychology  shall  apply 
their  psychology  to  the  practice  of  psychology  for  the  sake  of 
students  of  theoretical  psychology. 

9.  "This,"  I  maintained,  "is  a  story  of  fishing,  not  a  fish  story." 

10.  Four  republican  representatives  from  the  middle  west  urged  thar 
north  american  countries  form  an  alliance  to  prevent  another  world  war. 

11.  There  were  four  seniors  and  three  freshmen  in  the  college  play. 

12.  In    an    engineering    course    mathematics    and    physics    must    be 
mastered. 
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The  Mechanics  of  Composition 

CHAPTER  XV 
General  Instructions 

FIRST  OF  ALL,  keep  your  reader  in  mind.  Easy  writing  makes  for 
hard  reading.  Careful,  planned  writing  makes  for  easy  reading. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  paper — its  size  and  clean  appearance — make  cer- 
tain that  you  follow  the  recommendations  of  your  instructor.  You  should 
write  on  only  one  side  of  each  sheet,  leaving  the  top  and  bottom  lines 
blank.  Try  to  write  as  legibly  as  possible  so  that  there  will  be  no  chance 
for  misinterpreting  your  sentences.  Likewise  it  is  always  helpful  if  you 
will  number  each  page  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  After  you  have 
written  your  first  draft,  it  is  well  to  read  it  aloud  so  that  you  may  catch 
more  easily  any  infelicity  of  phraseology  or  rhythm.  A  final  caution  as 
to  margins:  allow  for  ample  margins  on  the  right-hand  and  left-hand 
sides  of  the  paper.  Your  instructor  will  appreciate  having  room  for  his 
comments.  Also  be  certain  that  you  indent  your  paragraphs.  And  let  this 
be  your  watchword:  my  theme  should  give  evidence  of  care  and  neat- 
ness, for  my  theme  represents  me. 

Titles 
choosing  a  title 

Do  not  be  overambitious.  Delimit  your  subject  reasonably  so  that  it 
can  be  handled  competently  within  the  range  called  for  by  the  assign- 
ment. Good  titles  are  usually  brief,  pointed  to  the  subject,  and  arresting — 
often  arousing  our  curiosity. 

PUNCTUATION   OF  THE  TITLE 

Capitalize  every  important  word  in  a  title.  Also  the  articles  A,  An, 
and  The  are  capitalized  when  they  begin  titles. 

Italics 

In  themes  and  other  manuscripts,  underscore  once  the  words  you  wish 
to  indicate  as  italicized.  It  is  most  common,  correct  practice  to  italicize 
titles  of  books,  newspapers,  periodicals,  bulletins,  monographs,  and 
pamphlets.  All  foreign  words  or  phrases  which  have  not  become  part  of 
the  common  coinage  of  our  language  are  put  into  italics.  Words,  letters, 
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or  figures  when  they  are  referred  to  as  such  are  italicized.  Though  it  is 
permissible  to  italicize  a  word  or  phrase  to  which  you  wish  to  give  special 
emphasis,  this  usage  should  be  resorted  to  circumspectly  and  with  re- 
straint. 

Syllabification 

If  you  find  it  necessary  to  divide  a  word,  make  the  correct  division 
between  syllables.  Place  the  hyphen  at  the  end  of  line,  not  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  line.  Of  course,  you  should  never  divide  words  of 
one  syllable. 

When  in  doubt  as  to  the  correct  division  of  a  word  into  syllables,  use 
your  dictionary  to  find  where  a  word  can  be  broken  at  the  end  of  a  line. 
Be  sure  to  note  whether  a  compound  is  to  be  written  as  a  solid  word, 
hyphenated,  or  separate. 
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EXERCISE  84 
SPELLING  DEMONS 

Using  pen  and  ink,  write  the  missing  letters  in  the  blank  spaces. 


1.  Study  of  gramm     r 

2.  sep     rate  the  papers 

3.  proof  of  exist     nee 

4.  found  it       voice 

5.  is  tr     ly  foolish 

6.  w     ther  or  not  you  go 

7.  very  defin     te  conclusion 

8.  unti       eight  o'clock 

9.  a     ross  the  river 

10.  against  his  princip     s 

11.  an  unusual  experi     nee 

12.  loss  of  i     agination 

13.  an  accident  oc     red 

14.  a  memorable  occu         nee 

15.  much  knowl        ge 

16.  an  excel        nt  scholar 

17.  he  proc       ded  to  reply 

18.  orderly  proc       dure 

19.  prec       ding  day 


20.  bills  were  pa     d 

21.  very  good  fr       nds 

22.  the  baby  tr       s  to  walk 

23.  constant  comp     tition 

24.  avoid  rep     tition 

25.  many  people  com     ng 


26.  she  was  stud     ng 


27.  the  begin       ng 

28.  autocratic  gov  ment 

29.  a  pleas     nt  talk 

30.  final  left  home 

31.  prob         y  they  did 

32.  sim     1     r  problem 

33.  a  noble  worn     n 

34.  we  do     t  know 

35.  am     ng  the  boats 

36.  the  mirage  dis       peared 

37.  the  effect  was  dis      pointing 

38.  the  water  was  a     right 
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then  th  are  other  boys 


61. 


39 

40.  house  ac         modates  thirty  62. 

41.  took  fifteen  min         s  63. 

42.  to  1     se  money  64. 

43.  bill  was  rec       ved  65. 

44.  when  op       rtunity  knocks  66. 

45.  an  at     letic  girl  67. 

46.  a  point  quickly  de     ided  68. 

47.  a  hasty  appear     nee  69. 

48.  an  apt  d       cription  70. 

49.  work  is  nee       sary  71. 

50.  on  that  oc       sion  72. 

51.  do  it  befo         tomorrow  73. 

52.  a  nice  s       prise  74. 

53.  children  were  ben     fit     d  75. 

54.  usu       ly  he  goes  home  76. 

55.  incident     y  he  understands  77. 

56.  a  sue         sful  career  78. 

57.  pos         ses  three  houses  79. 

58.  a  new  bu       ness  80. 

59.  a  w       rd  lightning  effect  81. 

60.  he  is  very  independ     nt  82. 


come  immed         ly 

bel       ved  in  prayer 

they  went  tog     ther 

a  princip         question 

princip         and  rules 

princip         buildings 

it      leaves  are  gone 

the  police  stop       d  us 

ask  what  you       r       doing 

shi     y  metal 

shin       g  stars 

hop     ng  to  see  you 

the  vill       n 

mischi         ous  boy 

you       r      too  late 

could  not  breat       fresh  air 

six  feet  in  heigh 

it       color 

unusual  op     nions 

stylish  clot       s 

din       g  room 

always  embar         sed 
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83.  speeches  and  disc         ions  105. 

84.  call  a  doct     r  106. 

85.  the  rain  des       nds  107. 

86.  it   ('s)    (s)   my  fault  108. 

87.  never  dec       ve  me  109. 

88.  d     scribe  his  hat  110. 

89.  p       form  his  duty  111. 

90.  str       ch  the  line  112. 

91.  r     thm  of  music  113. 

92.  walking  hurr     dly  114. 

93.  well-equip       d       laboratory      115. 

94.  words  are  chang       ble  116. 

95.  a  wary  consc         ce  117. 

96.  a  1     se  connection  118. 

97.  he  will  1     se  the  match  119. 

98.  cone       ve  an  idea  120. 
99-  a  high  c       ling  121. 

100.  great  priv     leges  122. 

101.  a  superintend     nt  123. 

102.  bel       ve  in  him  124. 

103.  Jim  1     d  the  way  125. 

104.  compar     tively  easy  126. 


perm       ent  address 

a  good  lab         tory 

new  acquaint       ce 

gave  good  advi       e 

advi     e  him 

a  notic     ble  error 

argu       g  is  useless 

a  heated  arg     ment 

th       r  fault 

a  marked       ffect  on  him 

did  not       ffect  my  hopes 

fa       inating  book 

the     re  coming  soon 

an  opt     mistic  person 

com     ng  to  the  dance 

many  good  fr       nds 

an  unusual  p       formance 

yesterday  he  1     d  the  way 

they  s       zed  three  racketeers 

much  1         sure  time 

a  hum       ous  actor 

a  simil       r  idea 
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127.  a  poor  arg     ment 

128.  an  enthusiastic  rec 
mendation 


DATE 


129.  a  night  of  Ion       iness 

130.  refer       d  to  the  manager 
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APPENDIX  I 

On  Reading  In  College 

IN  THE  NEXT  four  years,  even  in  the  freshman  year,  you  will  re- 
serve for  yourself  many  free  golden  hours  for  comradeship,  reflec- 
tion, and  reading.  Gradually  you  will  shape  for  yourself  an  ideal  of  edu- 
cation, a  malleable  but  consistent  ideal,  consistent  with  the  ends  of  your 
intense  and  variable  strivings.  You  will  fashion,  too,  a  reading  program 
in  accord  with  your  conception  of  education,  immersing  yourself  perhaps 
in  textbooks  of  engineering,  biology,  economics,  or  business  administra- 
tion, allowing  yourself  time  only  grudgingly  for  those  books  commonly 
called  cultural;  you  may,  on  the  other  hand,  elect  to  read  some  of  the 
traditional  "greats,"  as  they  are  called  at  Oxford,  that  is,  books  that 
have  exerted,  some  of  them  for  centuries,  the  most  profound  influence 
on  the  minds  of  discriminating  thinkers.  Emerson,  in  fact,  denned  a 
college  education  as  "the  reading  of  certain  books  which  the  common 
sense  of  all  scholars  agrees  will  represent  the  science  already  accumu- 
lated." This  conception  of  education  has  had  such  persistence  that  even 
today,  in  an  age  of  intense  specialization,  a  number  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities require  of  their  students  in  the  first  two  years  a  broad  reading 
of  the  classics;  one  college,  in  fact,  has  built  its  entire  college  curriculum 
around  a  hundred  ancient  and  modern  classics.  Whatever  program  of 
reading  you  undertake,  we  recommend  that  it  be  purposeful  than  pro- 
gressive, not  desultory  or  incoherent.  Make  a  list  gradually  of  the  books 
that  you  will  want  to  read,  not  only  in  college,  but  in  the  fifty  years  of 
continuous  education  beyond. 

Perhaps  in  high  school  you  were  sometimes  forced  to  read  books  far 
beyond  your  comprehension;  you  may  have  come  to  believe  that  every 
classic  is  dry  as  dust.  But  the  secret  is  this:  If  a  classic  is  dry  as  dust  to 
you,  you  have  read  it  too  early.  Many  of  the  great  books  were  not  written 
for  young  men  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  They  open  their  treasures  fully 
only  at  twenty-five,  thirty,  or  even  thirty-five,  after  a  long,  slow  matura- 
tion of  intellectual  powers.  Each  of  us,  then,  has  a  reading  age  as  well 
as  a  chronological  age.  The  reading  age  of  some  college  freshmen  in 
the  field  of  literature  may  be  only  fourteen  or  fifteen,  whereas  another 
college  freshman  may  possess  a  reading  age  of  twenty-five.  The  first 
essential,  then,  in  selecting  a  book,  is  to  find  one  that  you  can  read  with 
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intense  concentration  and  high  zest,  that  is,  one  exactly  suited  to  your 
reading  development,  your  reading  age.  It  is  far  more  fruitful  of  intel- 
lectual growth  to  read  Zane  Grey  with  joy  than  Scott  or  Meredith  with 
tortured  reluctance.  Begin,  then,  in  your  reading  program  where  you 
are,  whether  it  be  at  the  Jack  London  age  or  the  Thomas  Hardy  age. 

We  recommend  that  you  begin  your  freshman  reading  with  novels. 
Of  novels  Stevenson  wrote:  "They  repeat,  they  rearrange,  they  clarify 
the  lessons  of  life;  they  disengage  us  from  ourselves,  they  constrain  us 
to  the  acquaintance  of  others;  and  they  show  us  the  web  of  experience." 
We  would  add  that  novels  attempt  a  more  complete  and  detailed  imita- 
tion of  experience  than  essays,  histories,  or  biographies.  Hence  it  is 
easier  for  the  reader  to  participate  in  the  experience  described;  he  may 
find  his  muscles  tingling,  his  heart  pounding,  carried  away  as  in  a 
motion  picture,  by  the  reality  of  a  mirrored  life.  But  not  all  novels  are 
equally  captivating:  The  Scarlet  Letter  you  may  find  strange  and  elusive, 
The  Good  Earth  solidly  real,  despite  its  Chinese  setting.  Some  novels 
like  A  Certain  Rich  Man  and  Lord  Jim  open  slowly,  mixing  the  chron- 
ology of  events,  discouraging  the  immature  reader  who  cannot  foresee 
the  riches  beyond  the  opening  chapters.  When  in  doubt,  then,  we  recom- 
mend that  you  select  a  book  that  most  freshmen,  however  inexperienced, 
keep  on  reading  deep  into  the  night.  Such  books  are  Ethan  Erome, 
The  Jungle,  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,  Hunger,  The  Apple  Tree, 
How  Green  Was  My  Valley.  Two  easy,  readable  biographies  are  Pearl 
Buck's  The  Exile  and  Fighting  Angel.  All  of  these  books  (except  The 
Jungle)  are  short;  all  are  easy  to  read;  all  are  minor  classics.  Above  all 
considerations,  your  teacher  wishes  you  to  enjoy  your  reading  for  this 
course;  he  does  not,  therefore,  wish  you  to  select  books  that  you  are  un- 
prepared to  read  zestfully.  If  your  reading  comprehension  is  highly  de- 
veloped for  your  age,  if  you  have  read  Dickens,  Eliot,  and  Scott  with 
pleasure  in  high  school,  then  you  are  ready  to  extend  your  knowledge 
of  the  classics,  reading  perhaps  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  The 
Mayor  of  Casterbridge.  or  Lord  Jim,  three  of  the  most  profoundly  stirring 
stories  of  world  literature.  We  speak  of  them,  however,  as  books  we 
read  at  twenty-one  or  twenty-five,  not  at  eighteen.  Many  of  Hardy's 
subtle  inferences  about  Michael  Henchard's  character  may  escape  the 
college  reader.  One's  intellectual  soil  must  be  cultivated  before  he  can 
perceive  Hardy's  reticence,  a  reticence  made  necessary  by  his  intense  com- 
passion for  his  hero. 

From  the  novels  you  may  wish  to  turn  to  biography,  which  William 
James  thought  most  essential  in  tracing  the  patterns  of  perfection  and 
creative  activity  that  bold  minds  of  today  might  wish  to  emulate.  As 
college  discussions  arouse  your  curiosity,  you  will  no  doubt  project  for 
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yourself  a  program  of  reading,  planning  your  time  carefully,  saving 
your  leisurely,  unhurried  hours  for  the  great  books  that  have  formed  the 
choice  minds  of  your  contemporaries.  On  the  reading  of  great  books 
James  Russell  Lowell  once  said,  "We  are  apt  to  wonder  at  the  scholar- 
ship at  the  men  of  three  centuries  ago,  and  at  a  certain  dignity  of  phrase 
that  characterizes  them.  They  were  scholars  because  they  did  not  read 
so  many  things  as  we.  They  had  fewer  books,  but  these  were  of  the  best. 
Their  speech  was  noble  because  they  lunched  with  Plutarch  and  supped 
with  Plato  .  .  .  One  is  sometimes  asked  by  young  people  to  recommend 
a  course  in  reading.  My  advice  would  be  that  they  should  confine  them- 
selves to  the  supreme  books  in  whatever  literature,  or  still  better,  to 
choose  some  one  great  author  and  make  themselves  thoroughly  familiar 
with  him." 

THE  BEST  BOOKS 

Of  the  many  attempts  to  select  the  best  books  we  have  selected  three 
lists  that  we  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  the  college  student  of  today. 
The  first  list,  "One  Hundred  Significant  Books,"  is  reprinted  from  the 
best  inexpensive  guide  for  college  students,  entitled  Good  Reading} 
The  second  list,  "Seventy-seven  Books  for  Today,"  also  reprinted  from 
Good  Reading,  has  been  selected  by  representative  college  professors 
with  the  aid  of  authors  and  journalists  mentioned  in  the  introduction. 
The  third  list,  by  Will  Durant,  appeared  in  the  American  Magazine  for 
December,  1929. 

One  Hundred  Significant  Books 

the    ancient   WORLD  Dante — The  Divine  Comedy 

Aristophanes— Plays  Khayyam— The  Rubaiyat 
Aristotle— Ethics  (Fitzgerald  Translation) 

The  Bible  Malory — he  Morte  d' Arthur 
Homer — The   Iliad   and   the   Odyssey  THE  renaissance 

Plato — The  Republic 

Plutarch— I/V«  Bacon— Err^ 

Sophocles— Bays  Bocczdo-The  Decameron 

Verdi— The  Aeneid  Q^m— Autobiography 

Cervantes — Don   Quixote 

THE  middle  AGES  Machiavelli — The  Prince 

The  Arabian  Nights  Montaigne — Essays 

Chaucer — The  Canterbury  Tales  More — Utopia 

'•This  invaluable  pamphlet,  which  may  be  purchased  for  twenty  cents  from  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  been  prepared  and 
published  by  the  Committee  on  College  Reading,  Atwood  H.  Townsend,  Chairman. 
It  contains  brief  descriptions  of  a  thousand  books  arranged  in  chronological  and  topical 
order.     It  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  thoughtful  readers. 
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Rabelais — Garantua    and    Pantagruel 
Shakespeare — Plays   and  Poetry 

THE    17TH    CENTURY 

Bunyan — Pilgrim's   Progress 
Milton — Poems 
Moliere — Plays 
Pepys — Diary 

THE    18TH    CENTURY 

Addison  &  Steele— The  Spectator 

Boswell — The  Life  of  Johnson 

Burns — Poems 

Defoe — Robinson  Crusoe 

Fielding — Tom  Jones 

Franklin — Autobiography 

Gibbon — The  Decline  and  Pall  of  the 

Roman  Empire 
Goldsmith — The   Vicar   of    Wakefield 
Rousseau — Emile 
Sterne — Tristram  Shandy 
Swift — Gulliver 's  Travels 
Voltaire — Candide 

19TH     CENTURY — THE     CONTINENT 

Balzac — Eugenie  Grandet 

Dostoievsky — Crime    and    Punishment 

Flaubert — Mine.  Bovary 

France — Thais 

Goethe — Faust 

Hugo — Les  Miserables 

Ibsen — Plays 

Marx — Capital 

Maupassant — Short  Stories 

Tolstoi — War  and  Peace 

19TH    CENTURY — ENGLAND 

Austen — Pride  and  Prejudice 

Bronte — Jane  Eyre 

Butler— The  Way  of  All  Flesh 

Byron — Poems 

Darwin — The  Origin  of  Species 

Dickens — David   Copperfield 

Gilbert — Operettas 

Hardy — The  Return  of  the  Native 

Lamb — Essays  of  Elia 


Reade — The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 
Scott — Ivanhoe 
Shelley — Poems 
Tennyson — Poems 
Thackeray — Vanity  Fair 

19TH   CENTURY — AMERICA 

Cooper — -The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 

Emerson — Essays 

Hawthorne — The  Scarlet  Letter 

Melville — Moby   Dick 

Poe — Tales 

Tho  reau —  Walden 

Twain — Huckleberry  Finn 

Whitman — Leaves   of  Grass 

20TH     CENTURY — THE    CONTINENT 

Hamsun — Growth   of  the  Soil 
Ludwig — Napoleon 
Mann — The  Magic  Mountain 
Merejkowski — Leonardo  da  Vinci 
Remarque — All  Quiet  on  the  Western 

Front 
Undset — Kristin  Lavransdatter 
Zweig — The  Case  of  Sergeant  Grischa 

20TH    CENTURY — ENGLAND 

Bennett— The  Old  Wives'  Tale 

Conrad — Lord  Jim 

Galsworthy — The  Forsyte  Saga 

Housman — Poems 

Huxley — Point   Counter  Point 

Maugham — Of  Human  Bondage 

Shaw — Plays 

Strachey — Queen  Victoria 

Wells — Tono-Bungay 

20TH     CENTURY — AMERICA 

Adams — Education    of   Henry  Adams 

Brooks — The  Flowering  of  New  Eng- 
land 

Cather — Death  Comes  for  the  Arch- 
bishop 

Dos  Passos — U.  S.  A. 

Dreiser — An  American  Tragedy 
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Lewis — Arrowsmith  Steinbeck — The   Grapes  of   Wrath 

Norris — The   Octopus  Steffens — Autobiography 

O'Neill— Flays  Veblen— The    Theory   of   the   Leisure 

Sandburg — Lincoln  Class 

Sinclair — The  Jungle  Wharton — Ethan  Frome 

Seventy-seven   Books   for   Today 

With  the  help  of  thirty  authors  and  journalists,  the  Committee  on 
College  Reading  has  selected  seventy-seven  "Books  for  Today."  The 
writers  who  assisted  the  Committee  by  voting  on  the  selections  were 
Louis  Adamic,  Thurman  Arnold,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  Alfred  M. 
Bingham,  Bruce  Bliven,  Stuart  Chase,  Marquis  W.  Childs,  Raymond 
Clapper,  Edward  S.  Corwin,  Paul  De  Kruif,  Peter  S.  Drucker,  Henry 
P.  Fairchild,  Louis  M.  Hacker,  Mark  Hawley,  Aldous  Huxley,  Matthew 
Josephson,  Paul  Kellogg,  Robert  Kintner,  Max  Lerner,  Sinclair  Lewis, 
Floyd  Mack,  Peter  H.  Odegard,  Fulton  Oursler,  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
Virgilia  Sapieha,  Edgar  Snow,  Johannes  Steel,  Clarence  Streit,  Pierre 
Van  Paassen,  Lin  Yutang. 

The  following  list  of  key  books,  democratically  selected,  includes  the 
genuinely  basic  texts  of  our  civilization,  some  challenging  exposures  of 
present  injustices,  and  yet  also  inspiring  promises  of  a  better  tomorrow. 
In  the  complex  and  dangerous  age  in  which  we  live,  knowledge  of  such 
books  as  these  seventy-seven  is  essential,  for  they  contain  the  essence  of 
all  that  we  are  and  all  that  we  can  hope  to  be. 

ANCIENT    WISDOM 

The  Bible  Milton — Areopagitica 

Aristotle — Politics  More — Utopia 

Carlyle— Past  and  Present  Plato— The  Republic 

Frazer — The  Golden  Bough  _,.  ,       r .  ,     c  r~..„*Lr 

'  ,  trl,     _     ,.  °  _  „     ,    .  Plutarch — Lives     of    Famous     Greeks 

Gibbon — The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

_       .  '  and  Romans 

Roman  Empire  .  ,  . 

Green-Short  History  of  the  English  Sm,th-77v    |J  ealth   of  Nations 

people  Rousseau — The  Social  Contract 

Machiavelli — The  Prince  Voltaire — Candide 

Mahan — Influence    of   Sea   Power    on  w/ells — The  Outline  of  History 

History 

AMERICAN    TRADITION 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

of  America 

Adams— The  Epic  of  America  Benet— John  Brown's  Body 

Beard— The  Rise  of  American   Civil-      Brooks— The  Flowering  of  New  Eng- 
ization  tand 
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Emerson — Essays 

Frankfurter — Mr.  Justice  Holmes  and 

the  Supreme  Court 
Franklin — Autobiography 
Freeman — Robert  E.  Lee 
Hamilton — The  Federalist 
Paine — Common  Sense  and  The 

Rights  of  Man 


Riis — The  Making  of  an  American 

Sandburg — Lincoln 

Thoreau — Walden 

Tocqueville — Democracy    in    America 

Turner — The    Frontier    in    American 

History 
Whitman — Leaves  of  Grass 


UNFINISHED    BUSINESS 


Adams — The   Education    of   Henry 

Adams 
Addams — -Twenty    Years   at   Hull 

House 
Arnold — The   Folklore   of   Capitalism 
Beard — America  in  Mid-Passage 
Berle  and  Means — The  Modern  Cor- 
poration and  Private  Property 
Chase — Idle  Money,  Idle  Men 
Churchill — Blood,   Sweat,  and  Tears 
De  Kruif — The  Fight  for  Life 
George — Progress    and   Poverty 
Dostoievsky — The    Brothers    Karama- 

zov 
Gunther — Inside    Europe    and    Inside 

Asia 
Hemming  way — For    Whom-    the   Bell 

Tolls 
Hitler — Mein  Kampf 
Huxley — Brave  New  World 


Lerner — It  Is  Later  Than  You  Think 
Lewis — Main  Street  and  Arrows /nith 
Lynd   and   Lynd — Middletoivn   and 

Middletoivn  in  Transition 
Marx — Capital 

Maugham — Of  Human  Bondage 
Rauschning — The   Revolution    of 

Nihilism 
Sheean — Personal  History 
Snow — The  Battle  of  Asia 
Spengler — The  Decline  of  the  West 
Steff  ens — A  utobiography 
Steinbeck — Grapes  of  Wrath 
Tolstoi — War  and  Peace 
Trotsky — History   of   the   Russian 

Revolution 
Van  Passen — Days  of  Our  Years 
Veblen — Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class 
Wright — Native  Son 


DAWN    OF    TOMORROW 


Adamic — My  America 
Bellamy — Looking  Backward 
Chase — Economy  of  Abundance 
Childs — Sweden,  the  Middle  Way 
D  e  wey — Philosophy 
James — Varieties  of  Religious  Experi- 
ence 


Lin   Yutang — The   Importance   of 

Living 
Nehru — Toward  Freedom 
Sandburg — The  People,    Yes 
Wallace — New  Frontiers 


Will  Durant's  List  of  One  Hundred  Best  Books  for  an 

Education 

GROUP  I.    INTRODUCTORY 

1.  Thompson,  J.  A.,  The  Outline  of  Science.  4v. 

2.  Clendening,  Logan,  The  Human  Body. 
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*3.  Kellogg,  J.  H.,  The  New  Dietetics;  pp.  1-531,  975-1011. 

4.  James,  Wm,  Principles  of  Psychology.  2v. 

*5.  Wells,  H.  G.,  The  Outline  of  History;  chapters  1-14. 

6.  Sumner,  W.  G.,  Folkways. 

7.  Frazer,  Sir  Jas.,  The  Golden  Bough.  1-vol.  ed. 

GROUP  II.    ASIA  AND  AFRICA 

*8.  Breasted  and  Robinson,  The  Human  Adventure.  2v.  Vol.  I,  chs.  2-7. 

5.  Wells,  chs.  15-21,  26. 

9.  Brown,  Brian,  The  Wisdom  of  China. 
*10.  The   Bible:     Genesis,    Exodus,    Ruth,    Esther,    Job,    Psalms,    Proverbs, 

Ecclesiastes,   Song  of  Solomon,   Isaiah,   Amos,   Micah,   the  Gospels, 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
*11.  Faure,  filie,  History  of  Art.  4v.  Vol.  I,  chs.  1-3;  vol.  II,  chs.  1-3. 

12.  Williams,  H.  S.,  History  of  Science.  5v.  Book  I,  chs.  1-4. 

GROUP   III.    GREECE 

8.  Breasted  and  Robinson,  vol.  I,  chs.  8-19. 
5.  Wells,  chs.  22-25. 

13.  Bury,  J.  B.,  History  of  Greece.  2v. 

14.  Herodotus,  Histories.    (Everyman  Library.) 

15.  Thucydides,   The  Peloponnesian    War.    (Everyman   Library.)    Esp.   bk. 

II,  ch.  6. 
*16.  Plutarch,  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.  Esp.  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Themistocles, 
Aristides,  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  Demosthenes,  Alexander. 

17.  Murray,  G.,  Greek  Literature. 

18.  Homer,  Iliad.  Translation  Bryant.  Selections. 

19.  Homer,  Odyssey.  Trans.  Bryant.  Selections. 

20.  Aeschylus,  Prometheus  Bound.    Trans.  Eliz.  Browning. 

21.  Sophocles,  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  and  Antigone.  Trans.  Young.   (Everyman 

Library.) 

22.  Euripides,  all  plays  so  far  translated  by  Gilbert  Murray. 

*23.  Plato,  Dialogues.  Trans.  Jowett.  Esp.  The  Apology  of  Socrates. 
Phaedo,  and  The  Republic  (sections  327-32,  336-77,  384-5,  392-426, 
433-5,  481-3,  512-20,  572-95.     1-v.  ed.  by  Irwin  Edman. 

24.  Aristotle,  Nicomachean  Ethics. 

25.  Aristotle,  Politics. 

12.  Williams,  History  of  Science;  bk.  I,  chs.  5-9. 
11.  Faure,  History  of  Art;  vol.  I,  chs.  4-7. 

GROUP  IV.  ROME 

8.  Breasted  and  Robinson,  vol.  I,  chs.  20-30. 
5.  Wells,  chs.  27-29. 

16.  Plutarch,  Lives.  Esp.  Cato  Censor,  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  Marius, 
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Sylla,   Pompey,   Cicero,   Caesar,   Brutus,   Antony. 

26.  Lucretius,  On  the  Nature  of  Things.  Trans.  Munro.    (Certain  passages 

are  admirably  paraphrased  in  W.  H.  Mallock's  Lucretius  on  Life  and 
Death.) 

27.  Virgil,  Aeneid.  Trans.  Wm.  Morris.  Selections. 
*28.  Marcus  Aurelius,  Meditations.    (Everyman  Library.) 

12.  Williams,  bk.  I,  chs.    10-11. 

11.  Faure,  vol.  I,  ch.  8. 

*29.  Gibbon,  E.,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,   6v.    (Everyman 
Library.)   Esp.  chs.  1-4,  9-10,  14,  15-24,  26-28,  30-31,  35-6,  44,  71. 

GROUP  V.     THE  AGE  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

8.  Breasted  and  Robinson,  vol.  II,  chs.  1-11. 
5.  Wells,  chs.  30-34. 
29.  Gibbon,  chs.  37-8,  47-53,  55-9,  64-5,  68-70. 
*30.  Omar  Khayyam,  Rubaiyat.  Fitzgerald's  paraphrase. 

31.  Moore,  Geo.,  Heloise  and  Abelard.  2v. 

32.  Dante,  Divine  Comedy.  Trans.  Longfellow,  or  C.  E.  Norton. 
*33.  Taine,  H.,  History  of  English  Literature;  bk.  I. 

34.  Chaucer,  G,  Canterbury  Tales.   (Everyman  Library.)   Selections. 

35.  Adams,  H.,  Mont  St.-Michel  and  Chartres. 

12.  Williams,  bk.  II,  chs.  1-3- 
11.  Faure,  vol.  II,  chs.  4-9. 

36.  Gray,  C,  History  of  Music,  chs.  1-3,  5. 

GROUP  VI.   THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 

5.  Wells,  ch.  35. 

37.  Symonds,  J.  A.,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy.  7v. 

38.  Cellini,  B.,  Autobiography.    Trans.  Symonds. 

39.  Vasari,    G,    Lives    of    the    Painters    and   Sculptors.    4v.    Esp.    Giotto, 

Brunelleschi,   Botticelli,   Fra   Angelico,   Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael, 
and  Michelangelo. 

40.  Hoffding,   H.,  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.   2v.   Sections  on  Bruno 

and  Machiavelli. 

41.  Machiavelli,  N.,  The  Prince.   (Everyman  Library.) 
36.  Gray,  chs.  6,  8. 

GROUP   VII.    EUROPE    IN   THE   SDCTEENTH   CENTURY 

8.  Breasted  and  Robinson,  vol.  II,  chs.  13-14. 

42.  Smith,  P.,  The  Age  of  the  Reformation. 

43.  Faguet,  E.,  The  Literature  of  Trance;  sections  on  the  16th  century. 

44.  Rabelais,  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel. 

*45.  Montaigne,  Essays.  3v.    (Everyman  Library.)   Esp.  Of  Coaches,  Of  the 
Incommodity  of  Greatness,  Of  Vanity,  and  Of  Experience. 
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*46.  Cervantes,  Don  Quixote. 

*47.  Shakespeare,  Plays,  Esp.  Hamlet,  Lear,  Macbeth,  Othello,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Julius  Caesar,  Henry  IV,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It, 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Timon  of  Athens,  and  The  Tempest. 
33.  Taine,  bk.  II,  chs.  1-4. 
36.  Gray,  chs.  4,  7. 
12.  Williams,  bk.  II,  chs.  4-8. 

11.  Faure,  vol.  Ill,  chs.  4-6. 

GROUP   VIII.    EUROPE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

8.  Breasted  and  Robinson,  vol.  II,  ch.  15. 
43.  Faguet,  sections  on  the  17th  century. 

48.  La  Rochefoucauld,  Reflections. 

49.  Moliere,  Plays.  Esp.  Tartuffe,  The  Miser,  The  Misanthrope,  The  Bour- 

geois Gentleman,  The  Feast  of  the  Statute  (Don  Juan) . 
*50.  Bacon,  F.,  Essays.  All.   (Everyman  Library.) 

51.  Milton,  J.,  Lycidas,  U Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Sonnets,  Areopagitica,  and 

selections  from  Paradise  Lost. 

12.  Williams,  bk.  II,  chs.  9-13. 

40.  Hdffding,  sections  on  Bacon,  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Spinoza,  and 
Leibnitz. 

52.  Hobbes,  Leviathan.    (Everyman  Library.) 

53.  Spinoza,    Ethics,    and    On    the    Improvement    of    the    Understanding. 

(Everyman  Library.) 
11.  Faure,  vol.  IV,  chs.  1-4. 
36.  Gray,  chs.  9-10. 

GROUP   IX.    EUROPE   IN   THE   EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY 

8.  Breasted  and  Robinson,  vol.  II,  chs.  16-21. 

5.  Wells,  chs.  26-7. 

43.  Faguet,  sections  on  the  18th  century. 

54.  Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  of  the  18th  Century. 

55.  Voltaire,  Works.  I-vol.  ed  Esp.  Candide,  Zadig,  and  essays  on  Tolera- 

tion and  History. 

56.  Rousseau,  J.  J.,  Confessions. 

57.  Taine,  H.,  Origins  of  Contemporary  Prance.  6v.  Vol.  I-IV. 
*58.  Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution.  2v.   (Everyman  Library.) 

33.  Taine,  History  of  English  Literature;  bk.  Ill,  chs.  4-7. 
*59.  Boswell,  Life  of  Samuel  fohnson.  2v.   (Everyman  Library.) 

60.  Fielding,  H.,  Tom  Jones.    (Everyman  Library.) 

61.  Sterne,  L.,  Tristram  Shandy.    (Everyman  Library.) 
*62.  Swift,  J.,  Gulliver's  Travels.     (Everyman  Library.) 

63.  Hume,  D.,  Treatise  on  Human  Nature.  2v.    (Everyman  Library.)    Esp. 

bks.  II  &  III. 

64.  Wollstonecraft,  Mary,  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman. 
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65.  Smith,  Adam,  The  Wealth  of  Nations.  2v.   (Everyman  Library.)  Selec- 

tions. 

12.  Williams,  bk.  II,  chs.  14-15. 

40.  Hoffding,  sections  on  the  18th  century. 

11.  Faure,  vol.  IV,  chs.  5-6. 

36.  Gray,  chs.  11-12. 

GROUP  X.   EUROPE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

8.  Breasted  and  Robinson,  vol.  II,  chs.  22-28. 

5.  Wells,  chs.  38-9. 

57.  Taine,  Origins  of  Contemporary  France;  vol.  IV,  pp.  1-90. 

66.  Ludwig,  E.,  Napoleon. 

61.  Brandes,  G.,  Main  Currents  of  19th  Century  Literature.  6v. 

*68.  Goethe,  Faust. 

69.  Eckermann,  conversations  with  Goethe. 

70.  Heine,  Poems.  Trans.  Louis  Untermeyer. 

33.  Taine,  History  of  English  Literature;  bks.  IV-V. 

*71.  Keats,  Poems. 

*72.  Shelley,  Poems. 

*73.  Byron,  Poems. 

43.  Faguet,  sections  on  the  19th  century. 

74.  Balzac,  Pere  Goriot. 

*75.  Flaubert,  Works.  1-vol.  ed.  Esp.  Mme.  Bovary  and  Salammbo. 

16.  Hugo,  Les  Miserables. 

11.  France,  Anatole,  Penguin,  Isle. 

78.  Tennyson,  Poems. 

79.  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers. 

80.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

81.  Turgeniev,  Fathers  and  Children. 

82.  Dostoievski,  The  Brothers  Karamazov. 

83.  Tolstoi,  War  and  Peace. 

84.  Ibsen,  Peer  Gynt. 

12.  Williams,  bks.  III-IV. 

85.  Darwin,  Descent  of  Man. 

40.  Hoffding,  sections  on  the  19th  century. 

86.  Buckle,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Civilization  in  England.   Esp. 

Part  I,  chs.  1-5,  15. 

87.  Schopenhauer,  Works.  1-vol.  ed. 

88.  Nietzsche,  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra. 
11.  Faure,  vol.  IV,  chs.  7-8. 

36.  Gray,  chs.  13-17. 

GROUP  XI.   AMERICA 

*89.  Beard,  C.  &  M.,  The  Rise  of  American  Civilization.  2v. 

90.  Poe,  Poems  and  Short  Stories. 
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91.  Emerson,  Essays. 

92.  Thoreau,  Walden. 

93.  Lincoln,  Speeches  and  Letters. 
*94.  Whitman,  Leaves  of  Grass. 

GROUP    XII.    THE    TWENTIETH    CENTURY 

8.  Breasted  and  Robinson,  vol.  II,  chs.  29-30. 
5.  Wells,  chs.  40-41. 

95.  Fay,  S.,  Origins  of  the  World  War. 

96.  Rolland,  R.,  Jean  Christophe,  2v. 

*97.  Ellis,  H.,  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Sex;  vols.  I,  II,  III,  VI. 

*98.  Adams,  H.,  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams. 

99.  Bergson,  Creative  Evolution. 

*100.  Spengler,  O.,  Decline  of  the  West,  2v. 

*  Books  marked  with  a  star  are  recommended  for  purchase.  Number  of 
books  starred,  27;  approximate  cost,  $90.  Number  of  volumes  in  the  list: 
151;  approximate  cost,  $300.  Time  required  for  reading:  4  years  at  7  hours 
per  week,  10  hours  per  volume. 
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Elements  of  A  Reading  Program 

A.     Introduction  to  Greek  Genius 

The  riches  of  Greek  intelligence,  even  in  the  fragmentary  mirror 
of  their  preserved  literature,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  appear  inex- 
haustible. It  is  difficult  for  the  American  student  to  realize  that  Athens 
in  a  few  centuries  cradled  more  geniuses  than  has  Paris,  or  London,  or 
New  York  in  later  eras.  True,  we  are  superior  in  scientific  achievement, 
but  we  have  produced  no  such  versatile  genius  as  Aristotle,  no  philosopher 
who  is  Plato's  equal,  only  one  tragic  poet  comparable  to  Sophocles,  no 
sculptor  like  Phidias.  The  Greeks  established  an  architecture  so  beauti- 
ful, so  symmetrical,  that  twenty-five  centuries  later  America  has  built  a 
Greek  temple  as  a  shrine  for  the  martyred  Lincoln.  In  art,  in  philosophy, 
in  drama,  in  bodily  grace,  the  Greeks  created  patterns  of  perfection  that 
all  the  world  still  seeks  to  emulate  or  surpass.  To  any  young  American, 
then,  who  seeks  for  himself,  his  family,  and  his  city  the  riches  of  past 
cultures,  a  study  of  Greek  civilization  becomes  an  adventurous  necessity. 
The  following  books  are  some  of  the  most  important  milestones  chosen 
for  their  readability  and  intrinsic  value  among  the  many  Greek  classics. 

The  Greek  View  of  Life  G.  Lowes  Dickinson 

To  the  student  who  wants  to  understand  the  genius  of  the  Greeks,  this  book 
is  indispensable,  especially  the  chapter  on  Socrates.  It  is  a  short  book,  very 
readable,  with  meaty  quotations  from  the  great  Greek  classics  of  philosophy, 
history,  drama. 

The  Story  of  Philosophy  Will  Durant 

Durant's  chapters  on  Socrates,   Plato,   and  Aristotle  are  a  lively,  informal 

introduction   to  Greek  thought.     Probably  you  will  not  want  to  read  the 

whole  book;  but  require  yourself  to  read  the  first  three  or  four  chapters. 
Facile  style,  lively  interpretive  comments. 

Apology  Plato 

After  reading  the  story  of  Socrates'  life  in  Dickinson  and  Durant  (or  in  an 
encyclopedia),  ask  for  Plato's  Apology,  translated  by  Jowett.  The  Apology 
is  really  a  speech  made  by  Socrates  when  he  was  on  trial  for  his  life  before 
five  hundred  Greek  citizens.     It  is  thought  to  be  a  fairly  accurate  transcript 
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of  Socrates'  actual  words.  In  places  the  Apology  is  difficult  reading;  for  the 
most  part,  however,  it  is  easy  for  the  average  freshman  to  follow.  Only 
thirty  pages  long,  this  masterpiece  of  world  literature  may  be  read  in  less 
than  an  hour. 

Crito  Plato 

After  Socrates  had  been  condemned  to  death,  he  remained  in  prison  for 
several  days  discussing  with  his  disciples  practical  and  philosophical  ques- 
tions, one  of  which  was  the  advisability  of  an  attempted  escape.  In  this 
dialogue  Socrates  considers  this  question,  eventually  deciding  not  to  flee  his 
punishment.  The  Crito,  even  shorter  than  the  Apology,  may  be  read  with 
ease  and  profit. 

Phaedo  Plato 

On  the  last  day  of  Socrates'  life  he  engaged  in  a  long  conversation  with  his 
disciples  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Much  of  this  dialogue  is  too 
difficult  for  the  average  freshman.  By  all  means,  however,  you  should  read 
the  last  four  or  five  pages,  which  tell  in  graphic  detail  the  story  of  Socrates' 
last  hour  with  his  friends:  The  coming  of  sunset,  the  grief  of  the  jailer,  the 
preparation  and  drinking  of  the  poison,  its  gradual  effect  on  Socrates'  body, 
his  last  words  and  movements. 

Symposium  Plato 

At  a  drinking  party  lasting  through  the  night,  Socrates  and  a  group  of 
friends  present  their  definitions  of  love,  each  with  the  peculiar  emphasis  of 
his  personality.  Socrates  speaks  last.  This  dialogue  contains  intimate  re- 
vealing glimpses  of  Socrates'  remarkable  character.  Though  in  places 
somewhat  abstract  and  difficult,  this  dialogue  has  infinite  riches.  It  contains 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  world  literature. 

The  Republic  Plato 

The  Republic,  written  at  the  height  of  Plato's  remarkable  powers,  is  a  blue 
print  of  his  ideal  commonwealth.  This  book  (which  may  now  be  secured 
in  a  Modern  Library  Edition)  is  difficult  to  read  and  should  be  attempted 
only  after  preliminary  reading  and  study  of  easier  dialogues.  The  Republic 
is  the  flower  and  summation  of  Plato's  philosophy;  it  contains  in  dramatic 
form  expression  of  the  main  currents  of  his  political  and  philosophical 
thinking.  Book  III,  on  the  integration  of  athletics  and  music  in  the  young 
man's  education,  is  one  of  the  easier  chapters.  Book  V,  on  the  position  of 
women  in  Plato's  utopia,  has  many  fascinating  passages. 

Ethics  Aristotle 

Aristotle  did  not  write  with  either  the  vivid  phrasing  or  the  dramatic  illus- 
trations of  Plato.  Consequently  students  sometimes  find  his  books  abstract 
and  colorless.     You   can   profit,   however,  by  spending  even   an  hour  with 
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this  remarkable  book,  which,  like  the  Politics,  has  been  required  reading 
for  centuries  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

Politics  Aristotle 

Aristotle  was  a  realistic  conservative  who  believed  in  governmental  control 
by  an  aristocracy  of  brains  and  natural  talent.  He  accepts  slavery,  con- 
demns democracy;  he  defines  the  various  types  of  government  and  traces 
their  rise  and  fall.  The  Politics  remains  an  indispensable  classic  to  students 
of  government,  sociology,  philosophy.  It  was  diligently  studied  by  James 
Madison  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Rhetoric  Aristotle 

The  Rhetoric  was  the  first  great  handbook  on  public  speaking.  It  is  still 
studied  assiduously  by  specialists  in  speech  and  debating.  Only  recently  it 
has  been  edited  by  Professor  Lane  Cooper  of  Cornell  University  and  pub- 
lished for  use  in  American  colleges.  The  Rhetoric  is  much  more  fascinating 
to  the  average  student  than  either  the  Politics  or  the  Ethics.  Aristotle  shows 
that  the  first  necessity  of  the  speaker  is  to  understand  human  nature,  to  be  able 
to  analyze  his  audience  and  appeal  to  their  dominant  motives.  His  analysis 
of  the  psychology  of  the  young,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  old  is  as  fresh  and 
vital  as  if  written  yesterday. 

Agamemnon  Aeschylus 

Aeschylus  was  born  in  Greece  in  525  B.C.  He  was  thirty  years  older  than 
Sophocles,  forty-five  years  older  than  Euripides.  Like  Sophocles,  he  was  a  sol- 
dier as  well  as  a  poet.  He  is  said  to  have  written  seventy  tragedies,  of  which 
only  seven  remain.  In  this  story  Agamemnon,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Greek  expedition  to  Troy,  has  sacrificed  his  daughter  Iphigenia.  This  act 
awakens  inextinguishable  hatred  in  the  heart  of  his  wife,  Clytemnestra.  The 
play  pictures  Agamemnon's  return  to  his  palace  where  a  murderous  revenge 
awaits  him. 

Oedipus  the  King  Sophocles  (495-406  B.C.) 

Sophocles  wrote  about  a  hundred  dramas,  of  which  only  seven  remain.  At 
Oedipus'  birth,  it  is  prophesied  that  he  will  some  day  murder  his  father 
and  marry  his  own  mother.  To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  his  parents 
have  him  exposed  on  a  hillside  to  die.  A  kindly  shepherd,  however,  saves 
Oedipus  from  death  and  rears  him  to  boyhood.  Some  years  later,  when 
Oepidus  is  passing  along  a  narrow  hillside  road,  he  meets  a  warrior  ac- 
companied by  servants.  Oedipus  nor  the  warrior  will  give  way.  In  the 
bloody  melee  that  follows,  Oedipus  kills  the  warrior  and  goes  on  his 
way.  Many  years  later  .  .  .  Considered  the  greatest  of  Greek  tragedies, 
and  by  some  critics  the  greatest  tragedy  ever  written.  Oedipus  the  King 
traces  the  profound  effect  of  ironic  circumstance  on  Jocasta,  his  wife  and 
mother,  and  Oedipus  himself. 
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Antigone  Sophocles 

Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Oedipus,  braves  the  wrath  of  one  of  her  brothers 
to  administer  the  traditional  burial  rights  to  another.  The  story  of  a  brave, 
idealistic  woman  destined  to  dire  suffering  for  noble  action. 

Medea  Euripides 

For  Medea's  assistance  in  stealing  the  Golden  Fleece,  Jason  has  brought 
her  back  as  his  wife  to  the  city  of  Corinth.  Ten  years  later  Creon,  the  king, 
orders  Jason  to  put  away  Medea  and  marry  the  daughter  of  the  king.  The 
play  depicts  Medea's  fantastically  cruel  revenge  for  this  treachery.  No- 
where in  Greek  literature  are  the  rights  of  woman  more  persuasively  elab- 
orated than  in  this  play.  Of  the  three  great  Greek  tragedians,  Euripides 
is  the  most  realistic  in  tone,  if  less  stately  and  poetic.  Of  his  seventy-five 
plays,   eighteen  have  survived. 

The  Frogs  Aristophanes 

In  the  extant  thirteen  plays  of  Aristophanes,  one  finds  pictured  the  gay 
hedonism  of  the  Greeks,  their  love  of  laughter  and  satire,  their  debauchery 
and  coarseness.  In  The  Frogs  Bacchus  and  Xanthias  descend  into  the 
eternal  shades  to  bring  back  Euripides.  Hercules  shows  them  the  way,  and 
after  crossing  the  river  Styx,  Bacchus  disguises  himself  as  Hercules  and  de- 
mands entrance.  A  hilarious  scene  of  this  play,  and  the  most  informing,  is  the 
argument  Euripides,  and  Aeschylus  as  to  which  is  the  greater  playright. 

B.     Five  Great  Books  of  the  Renaissance 

Utopia  Sir  Thomas  More 

Published  in  1515,  Utopia  reflects  a  social  idealism  utterly  contradictory  to 
Miachiavelli's  The  Prince,  classic  of  Renaissance  political  realism.  It  is  a 
picture  of  an  ideal  society,  prefaced  by  an  incisive  analysis  of  the  social  evils 
of  More's  England.  Utopia  was  immediately  acclaimed  by  humanist  intel- 
lectuals of  all  Europe.  See  p.  525. 

Essays  Montaigne 

Montaigne  lived  a  life  of  leisure  and  contemplation  in  sixteenth-century 
France.  He  set  out  in  his  Essays  to  report  himself,  to  record  his  prejudices, 
his  enthusiasms,  his  ideas  of  men  and  books.  Montaigne's  buoyant  humor, 
his  honesty  and  frankness,  his  insight  into  human  nature  have  endeared  him 
to  readers  of  four  centuries.  "I  speak  the  truth,"  he  wrote,  "not  enough  to 
satisfy  myself,  but  as  much  as  I  dare  speak.  And  I  become  a  little  more 
daring  as  I  grow  older."  If  you  try  Montaigne,  use  the  excellent  Trechmann 
translation   (Oxford  University  Press) . 

Autobiography  Cellini 

This  book  is  a  curious  blend  of  Renaissance  and  personality:  a  highly  de- 
veloped artistic  sense  and  creative  impulse,  coupled  with  savagery  and  mean- 
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ness  in  personal  relationships.  Vivid  reflection  of  the  life  and  manners  of 
an  Italian  artist.  See  p.  527. 

Advancement  of  Learning  Francis  Bacon 

This  book  teems  with  surprisingly  modern  ideas  on  education.  Bacon 
shows  what  societies  in  the  past  have  done  to  advance  learning.  He  then 
demonstrates  what  remains  to  be  done,  emphasizing  observation  and  re- 
cording of  natural  phenomena,  comparative  anatomy  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, the  reconciliation  of  science  and  religion.  This  is  a  difficult  book,  but 
one  well  worth  coming  back  to  every  few  years.  See  page  525  for  com- 
ments on  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

Areopagitica  John  Milton 

The  most  comprehensive  and  penetrating  essay  ever  written  on  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  discussion.  It  is  hard  going,  especially  the  first 
few  pages,  and  you  may  not  be  interested  in  Milton's  historical  references  to 
censorship  in  Greece  and  Rome.  But  there  are  many  memorable  passages  in 
this  essay;  its  arguments  are  the  very  stuff  and  substance  of  democratic 
liberties. 

C.     Twenty-five  English  Novels 

Journal  of  the  Plague  Year  Daniel  Defoe 

In  1664  the  plague  broke  out  in  London  and  continued  until  late  in  1665. 
Over  100,000  persons,  between  one-half  and  one-third  of  London's  whole 
population,  were  carried  away.  Defoe's  remarkable  pictures  of  life  in  Lon- 
don during  this  terrifying  epidemic  are  fiction;  but  historians  are  agreed 
that  they  give  the  modern  reader  a  suggestive  conception  of  the  plague's 
effect  on  the  populace. 

Tom  Jones  Henry  Fielding 

Fielding  traces  the  fortunes  of  Tom  Jones,  a  robust,  irrepressible  youth  of 
many  virtues,  none  of  them  traditional.  A  mature,  rich  novel,  one  of  the 
great  stories  of  the  language.  Long,  rather  difficult  for  the  immature  reader. 
Fielding  introduces  each  new  section  of  the  book  with  a  delightful  essay. 

Kenilworth  Walter  Scott 

Not  for  subtle  characterization,  but  for  its  remarkable  description  of  life  in 
Elizabethan  England,  especially  the  pagentry  at  Kenilworth  castle,  we 
recommend  this  book.  Scott  includes  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  his  gallery  of  Kenilworth  portraits. 

Emma  Jane  Austen 

Men  do  not  usually  like  this  book.  It  is  a  novel  of  manners,  of  parties,  and 
dinner  conversations,  of  courtship  in  eighteenth-century  England.  The 
language  is  delightfully  spry  and  lively,  the  characters  are  very  real,  though 
we  never  see  their  deepest  thoughts. 
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Great  Expectations  Charles  Dickens 

Pip,  the  boy  hero  of  this  story,  has  great  expectations  of  becoming  a  gentle- 
man in  London.  He  receives  money  unexpectedly,  falls  in  love,  makes 
new  friends,  becomes  ashamed  of  his  best  friend,  Joe  Gargery.  This  story 
is  alive  with  fascinating,  unforgettable  characters:  Jaggers,  the  lawyer, 
Wemmick,  his  clerk,  Miss  Havisham,  the  rejected  bride.  Dickens'  warm 
humanity,  his  delightful  sense  of  the  comic  and  absurd  are  nowhere  more 
alive  than  in  this  book. 

Bleak  House  Charles  Dickens 

Perhaps  Dickens'  most  ambitious  novel,  Bleak  House  tells  the  story  of  Lady 
Dedlack's  efforts  to  keep  from  her  husband  the  story  of  her  unacknowledged 
daughter,  Esther;  the  story  also  of  long  delays  in  the  old  Court  of  Chancery, 
in  an  actual  case  settled  long  after  Dickens'  death.  Rich  in  suspense,  low 
comedy,  gusto,  variety  of  portraiture.  The  description  of  the  fog  in  the 
opening  chapter  Conrad  thought  as  superb  as  any  writing  in  English  fiction. 

Vanity  Fair  William  M.  Thackeray 

One  of  the  world's  great  satirical  novels.  The  scheming,  unscrupulous 
heroine,  Becky  Sharp,  captures  the  sympathy  and  reluctant  admiration  of  the 
reader.  Thackeray  gets  inside  his  people,  lets  us  see  the  gradual  and  in- 
evitable changes  in  their  personalities. 

The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  George  Meredith 

An  aristocratic  English  boy  watched  over  by  his  philosophical  father  in 
vain,  Richard  falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful,  uneducated  peasant  girl,  marries 
her  despite  his  father's  anger.  An  unforgettable  chronicle  of  an  idealistic 
boy  breaking  himself  on  life's  inexorable  windmills. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss  George  Eliot 

This  book  tells  in  part  the  story  of  George  Eliot's  own  girlhood.  Vivid 
account  of  the  childhood  problems  of  Maggie  and  Tom  Tulliver.  Like  all 
of  Eliot's  novels,  it  is  rich  in  description,  psychological  analysis,  philosophical 
overtones. 

Adam  Bede  George  Eliot 

A  story  of  village  life  in  Victorian  England  with  Adam  Bede,  a  carpenter, 
Dinah  Morris,  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  Hatty  Green,  a  pretty,  impulsive 
dairymaid,  as  the  principal  characters.  Mrs.  Poyser,  a  farm  wife  of  buoyant 
humor  and  much  linguistic  imagination,  is  an  unforgettable  character. 

The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge  Thomas  Hardy 

Michael  Henchard,  the  hero  of  this  story,  is  an  impulsive  peasant  youth, 
"a  vehement,  gloomy  being,"  says  Hardy,  "who  had  quited  the  ways  of 
vulgar  men  without  light  to  guide  him  on  a  better  way."  In  a  drunken 
stupor  he  sells  his  wife  to  a  sailor.  Twenty  years  later  she  returns  to  him; 
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now  he  is  the  mayor  of  Casterbridge  .  .  .  Put  The  Mayor  on  your  must 
list.  It  is  one  of  the  great  novels  of  world  literature. 

Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  Thomas  Hardy 

Moving  story  of  a  simple,  faithful  peasant  girl  betrayed  by  a  relative, 
scorned  by  society,  condemned  by  the  church.  A  novel  of  intense  dramatic 
power  and  rich  description  of  the  English  country  side. 

The  Woodlanders  Thomas  Hardy 

This  is  a  tender  and  beautiful  story  depicting  the  enduring  loyalty  of  simple, 
woodland  peasants:   Giles  Winterborne,  Marty  South. 

The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray  Oscar  Wilde 

A  young  man's  search  for  sensual  pleasure  changes  only  his  portrait,  not  his 
face.  The  subtle,  gradual  deterioration  of  his  soul,  Wilde  traces  in  the 
lines  of  the  portrait. 

Esther  Waters  George  Moore 

Story  of  a  servant  girl's  misfortunes.  Moore  paints  her  character  realistically, 
but  sympathetically. 

The  Light  that  Failed  Rudyard  Kipling 

The  story  of  an  artist  who  goes  blind,  then  finds  himself  unable  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  a  dark  world.  The  story  traces  the  gradual  disinte- 
gration of  his  confidence. 

The  Apple  Tree   (a  long  short  story)  John  Galsworthy 

An  aristocratic  young  Englishman,  having  fallen  in  love  with  an  uneducated 
but  beautiful  peasant  girl,  resolves  to  marry  her.  Then  he  passes  through 
many  days  of  tormenting  indecision,  especially  after  observing  again  a  culti- 
vated girl  of  his  own  class  who  would  know  how  to  supervise  his  home  and 
entertain  his  gifted  friends.  Finally  he  gives  up  his  peasant  girl.  Many 
years  later  he  returns  .    .    . 

The  Man  of  Property  John  Galsworthy 

A  scathing,  subtle  satire  of  Soames  Forsyte,  an  English  businessman  who 
calculates  every  possession  in  life  in  term  of  property.  So  also  he  evaluates 
his  wife  Irene,  who  cannot  accept  his  sense  of  values. 

Lord  Jim  Joseph  Conrad 

A  sensitive  young  Englishman,  who  has  always  pictured  himself  a  hero, 
jumps  from  his  ship,  deserts  his  post,  to  save  his  life.  Finally,  after  a  long 
quest  for  the  assurance  of  courage,  he  gains  a  costly  victory.  This  is  a  great 
book,  the  most  penetrating  study  of  courage  and  cowardice  ever  written. 
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Of  Human  Bondage  Somerset  Maugham 

Forever  conscious  of  his  club  foot,  Philip  Carey  passes  through  bitter  boy- 
hood struggle,  attempts  to  become  a  painter,  finally  succeeds  as  a  physician. 
Meanwhile  he  fails  to  find  the  love  happiness  he  had  hoped  for.  A  rich, 
full-bodied  book,  one  of  the  greatest  English  novels. 

Sons  and  Lovers  D.  H.  Lawrence 

Remarkably  clear  and  colorful  chronicle  of  a  boy's  early  life  in  an  English 
mining  village.  Lawrence  traces  in  detail  the  early  love  life  of  his  hero 
and  the  piercing  conflict  between  his  jealous  mother's  love  and  that  of  his 
sweethearts. 

Tono-Bungay  H.  G.  Wells 

The  story  of  George  Ponderevo,  an  English  youth  of  great  scientific 
curiosity  who  allows  his  life  to  be  diverted  to  moneymaking.  The  wastes  of 
English  business  life  as  symbolized  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Tono- 
Bungay,  a  patent  medicine,  are  the  central  theme  of  this  story.  The  hero's 
love  life,  however,  Wells  depicts  with  even  more  conviction  than  his  educa- 
tional and  commercial  adventures. 

If  Winter  Comes  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson 

A  story  of  idealistic  Mark  Sabre,  in  England  of  World  War  I.  Unhappily 
married,  victimized  by  convention,  Sabre  finally  finds  the  happiness  he  de- 
serves.    Rich  in  humorous  sallies  and  philosophical  overtones. 

Point  Counter  Point  Aldous  Huxley 

A  brilliant  satirical  analysis  of  London  society:  its  hypocrisy,  its  coarseness, 
its  shallowness,  its  smugness. 

Brave  New  World  Aldous  Huxley 

A  satire  on  scientific  advances  carried  to  ridiculous  lengths  in  a  utopia. 

How  Green  Was  My  Valley  Richard  Llewellyn 

A  chronicle  of  irresistible  conviction  of  family  life  in  a  Welsh  mining 
valley.  Family  frictions,  school  struggles,  and  early  romance,  Llewellyn 
pictures  with  unerring  fidelity. 

D.     Famous  American  Novels 
The  Scarlet  Letter  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

In  this  remarkable  book  Hawthorne  contrasts  two  marriages,  that  of  Hester 
and  Chillingworth,  sanctioned  by  society,  but  uncemented  by  love;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  of  Hester  and  Dimmesdale,  sanctioned  by  love,  but 
utterly  condemned  by  society.  This  is  a  subtle  book,  probably  the  greatest 
American  novel  thus  far  written — a  book  forever  timely  and  arresting.  Was 
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Hawthorne  bitterly  satirizing  the  Puritan  conception  of  sin?  Or  was  he 
concerned  with  the  psychological  effects  of  sin,  whether  real  or  imagined? 
Even  today  critics  differ  heatedly  on  Hawthorne's  purpose  in  writing  The 
Scarlet  Letter. 

Moby  Dick  Herman  Melville 

This  is  a  story  of  whaling  life — of  sailors  capturing  whales,  cutting  them 
up,  boiling  the  blubber,  storing  away  the  precious  oils.  Melville's  genius 
for  complete  and  satisfying  visualization  of  ships  and  men  and  whales  is 
well  worth  your  leisurely  reading  and  reflection. 

Typee  Herman  Melville 

A  white  man  seeks  contentment  on  a  South  Sea  island,  describes  sympatheti- 
cally the  life  of  his  cannibal  friends.  An  authentic  picture  of  island  life 
from  Melville's  own  experience. 

Anthony  Adverse  Hervey  Allen 

A  book  of  many  unforgettable  scenes:  Boyhood  days  in  a  convent,  duels, 
slave  trading  in  Africa,  crucifixion  of  a  valiant  priest,  the  march  of  refugees 
into  Mexico. 

Looking  Backward  Edward  Bellamy 

The  hero  of  this  remarkable  story,  awaking  in  a  subterranean  bedroom,  finds 
that  he  has  slept  for  over  a  hundred  years.  It  is  America  in  the  year  2000 
A.D.,  his  country  transformed  into  an  amazingly  different  society.  One  of  the 
most  influential  American  classics.  See  page  525. 

The  Good  Earth  Pearl  Buck 

Epic  story  of  a  poor  Chinese  farmer  and  his  loyal  wife.  The  farmer  gains 
wealth;  his  soul  and  body  lose  touch  with  the  good  earth,  but  the  wife  is 
ever  faithful  .    .    . 

Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop  Willa  Cather 

Beautiful  story  of  two  courageous  priests  and  their  missionary  efforts  in  the 
American  Southwest  of  pioneer  days. 

]ennie  Gerhardt  Theodore  Dreiser 

A  sensitive  working  girl  as  the  victim  of  a  harsh  environment,  Jennie 
possesses  remarkable  capacity  for  loyalty  and  self-sacrifice.  An  unforgettable 
heroine. 

Sister  Carrie  Theodore  Dreiser 

A  woman  of  mediocre  caliber  rises  from  poverty  to  stage  prominence.  The 
decline  of  her  lover,  Hurstwood,  is  pictured  with  moving  veracity.  Dreiser's 
realistic  detail  in  Sister  Carrie  caused  such  widespread  protest  that  general 
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distribution  of  the  book  was  delayed  seven  years  after  its  original  publica- 
tion. 

A  Farewell  to  Arms  Ernest  Hemingway 

Into  harshly  realistic  episodes  of  the  first  world  war  in  Italy,  Hemingway 
weaves  a  compelling  love  story  at  once  brutal  and  tender. 

For  Whoyi  the  Bell  Tolls  Ernest  Hemingway 

A  story  of  love  and  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Intense 
imagery,  balanced  characterization. 

Arroivsmith  Sinclair   Lewis 

Vivid  story  of  an  idealistic  American  doctor  and  of  his  determination  to 
seek  scientific  truth  at  the  cost  of  material  success.     Lewis'  finest  novel. 

The  Octopus  Frank  Norris 

Compelling  story  of  the  struggle  of  California  farmers  against  the  political 
and  economic  power  of  the  railroads. 

Giants  in  the  Earth  O.  E.  Rolvaag 

A  remarkable  story  of  Norwegian  pioneers  on  the  Dakota  prairies.  Per  Hansa, 
the  hero,  is  well  suited  physically  and  mentally  to  the  vigors  of  pioneer 
hardships.  Rolvaag  traces  the  delicate  adjustments  of  married  life  against 
a  background  of  primitive  struggle. 

The  Jungle  Upton  Sinclair 

An  intensely  realistic  story  of  a  Lithuanian  immigrant  family  struggling  for 
existence  in  the  shadow  of  Chicago  stockyards.  Unforgettable  images  of 
meat-packing  processes,  family  life  in  the  stockyard  slums,  deterioration  of 
the  hero's  powers. 

The  Grapes  of  Wrath  John  Steinbeck 

An  impressively  realistic  chronicle  of  the  Joad  family,  their  misfortunes  in 
Oklahoma,  their  trek  westward  to  California,  their  gripping  daily  struggle 
for  food  and  shelter. 

Ethan  Frome  Edith  Wharton 

Tragic  history  of  an  idealistic  farmer  caught  in  the  web  of  ironic  circum- 
stance. The  background  of  bleak  New  England  hillsides  and  farm  houses 
Mrs.  Wharton  paints  with  a  full-embodied  vividness  unequaled  in  her  other 
novels. 

The  Rouse  of  Mirth  Edith  Wharton 

Trained  to  indolence  and  pursuit  of  a  wealthy  husband,  Lily  Bart  finds 
herself  unable  to  play  this  game  to  its  appropriate  conclusion.  She  is  caught 
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between  two  modes  of  life,  suitable  to  neither  one.  Wharton  treats  her 
heroine  with  sympathy,  Lily's  friends  with  restrained  irony. 

A  Certain  Rich  Man  William  Allen  White 

Eager  for  riches,  John  Barclay  rises  to  unprecedented  economic  power, 
directing  political  machines,  disregarding  the  pleas  of  his  friends.  A  moving 
story  of  uneven  merit  but  remarkable  power.  Memorable  portraits:  Colonel 
Culpepper,   General  Ward,  Jake  Dolan. 

The  Woman  of  Andros  Thornton  Wilder 

The  scene  of  this  finely  etched  tale  is  the  island  of  Andros;  the  time, 
several  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Wilder  pictures  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  Chrysis,  an  hetaira  feared  and  frowned  upon  by  the 
fathers  of  the  young  men  who  attend  her  discussions.  Philosophical  in  tone, 
beautiful  in  language. 

The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  Thornton  Wilder 

Over  a  South  American  canyon  runs  a  slender  bridge.  Seven  people  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  vocations  are  walking  across.  Suddenly  it  crashes  into  the 
depths  of  the  canyon;  the  seven  lose  their  lives.  The  hero  of  the  story  muses, 
"Does  God  have  a  plan  for  each  person's  life?  If  so,  in  this  catastrophe, 
did  each  of  the  seven  meet  his  fate  in  accordance  with  God's  pattern  of  his 
life?"  The  Bridge  traces  his  investigation  of  this  problem. 

E.     Twelve  Famous  European  Novels 

Don  Quixote  Cervantes 

This  delightful  novel,  contrasting  the  romantic  with  the  realist,  the  visionary 
with  the  practical,  the  conservative  with  the  Utopian,  is  rich  in  philo- 
sophical satire  and  buoyant  comedy.  If  you  don't  like  it  now,  come  back  to  it 
in  your  senior  year. 

Emile  Jean-Jacques   Rousseau 

An  educational  classic  in  novel  form,  filled  with  sparkling,  image-laden 
language,  unexpected  philosophical  notions.  Rousseau  traces  the  ideal  edu- 
cation of  a  youth,  beginning  with  the  care  of  the  newborn  child  and  ending 
with  the  selection  of  a  suitable  wife. 

The  House  of  the  Dead  Fyodor  Dostoyevsky 

When  Dostoyevsky  was  a  young  man,  he  was  arrested  for  discussing  reforms 
of  the  czarist  regime,  thrown  into  prison,  and  finally  brought  before  the 
firing  squad.  At  the  last  moment  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  ten  years  in 
Siberia.  This  book  is  an  unforgettable  chronicle  of  his  life  in  Siberian  prisons. 
Not  so  mature  a  novel  as  Crime  and  Punishment  or  Brothers  Karamazov,  The 
House  of  the  Dead  is  an  easier,  more  readable  introduction  than  either  of 
those  two  to   Dostoyevsky's  genius. 
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Anna  Karenina  Leo  Tolstoy 

Tragic  story  of  Anna  Karenina's  love  for  her  son,  hatred  for  her  husband, 
fear  of  losing  the  man  she  loved,  and  finally  self-destruction.  The  character 
of  Levin  reflects  in  part  Tolstoy's  own  life  and  ideas.  A  book  remarkable 
for  its  excellent  portraits  and  revelation  of  Russian  life.  One  of  the  great 
books  of  world  literature. 

Resurrection  Leo  Tolstoy 

An  aristocratic  Russian  youth  loves  a  servant  girl  casually,  leaves  the  neigh- 
borhood without  realizing  she  is  to  become  a  mother.  Ostracized  by  society, 
the  girl  flees  to  the  city  without  revealing  the  name  of  her  lover,  finally 
becomes  a  girl  of  the  streets.  Years  later  the  hero  sees  her  in  court,  recog- 
nizes his  responsibility  for  her  plight,  transforms  the  pattern  of  his  own  life. 

War  and  Peace  Leo  Tolstoy 

An  unforgettable  picture  of  Russia  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. We  come  to  know  the  heart  of  shambling,  awkward  Pierre,  the  heart, 
too,  of  reserved,  intellectual  Andrey,  both  aristocrats.  The  Napoleonic  in- 
vasion Tolstoy  pictures  with  panoramic  sketches  alternated  with  amazing 
visualization  of  hospitals,  battle  scenes,  deaths,  moods  of  the  great  and  humble. 

Thais  Anatole  France 

The  story  of  a  monk  of  early  Christian  days  who  persuades  an  actress,  Thai's, 
to  enter  a  convent  and  to  become  a  nun.  Thoughts  of  Thai's  prey  so  heavily 
on  the  monk's  mind  that  he  finds  himself  unable  to  continue  his  calling. 
A  biting  satire  on  celibacy,  with  engaging  philosophical  digressions. 

The  Dram  Shop  Emile  Zola 

The  story  of  a  poverty-stricken  laundress  and  husband,  their  gradual  disin- 
tegration under  the  weight  of  persistent  drinking.  Finally,  disease  and  death 
overtake  the  husband,  hunger  and  death  the  wife.  Unforgettable  images 
of  poorer  quarters  of  Paris,  of  kitchens  and  saloons,  streets  and  hospitals. 
Zola's  method  of  unceasing  reporting  of  detail  evident  in  every  page  of  this 
depressing  but  fascinating  novel. 

Under  Fire  Henri  Barbusse  . 

Impressive  delineation  of  the  effects  of  war  on  French  soldiers  of  1914-16. 
Many  critics  regard  this  book  as  the  greatest  of  the  war  novels. 

All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  Erich  Remarque 

Chronicle  of  a  German  youth's  training  for  war,  life  in  the  trenches,  love 
for  his  comrades,  devastation  of  spirit,  shattering  of  his  hopes,  disillusion- 
ment with  the  war  aims  of  his  country.  Intensely  human,  painfully  realistic. 
A  book  forbidden  by  Hitler  in  his  war  on  books  inimical  to  Nazi  tyranny. 
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Little  Man,  What  Now?  Hans  Fallada 

A  story  of  the  disintegration  of  a  white-collar  worker  in  p're-Hitler  Germany. 
Vivid  pictures  of  his  gradual  decline  to  relief  status,  change  of  food  and 
clothing,  dispirited  attempts  to  rehabilitate  himself. 

Hunger  Knut  Hamsun 

An  intensely  realistic  analysis  of  a  hungry  man's  sensations  and  moods. 
Short,  easy  to  read;  unforgettable  episodes. 

F.    A  Gallery  of  Utopias 

Only  a  few  choice  spirits  among  all  the  great  men  of  literature  (such 
as  Aristotle,  Montaigne,  Samuel  Johnson)  have  regarded  the  world  in 
which  they  lived  as  the  best  man  is  capable  of  creating.  To  show  their 
conception  of  the  society  men  might  eventually  build,  many  men  of 
genius  have  projected  Utopian  blueprints,  blueprints  embodying  the 
flower  of  their  social  creativeness.  They  trace  patterns  of  perfection  that 
have  inspired  the  most  intelligent  and  imaginative  men  of  succeeding 
generations.  By  reading  a  number  of  these  Utopias,  therefore,  the  student 
of  today  inevitably  grapples  with  the  persistent  ideals  of  a  civilized  cul- 
ture that  have  agitated  men's  minds  for  twenty  centuries. 

A  good  starting  point  in  the  reading  of  these  masterpieces  is  More's 
Utopia.  It  is  one  of  the  shortest  of  dream  societies,  and  Book  II,  which 
describes  the  new  society,  has  many  vivid,  arresting  passages.  Book  I 
reflects  More's  impressions  of  the  abuses  in  fifteenth-century  England. 
The  most  interesting  utopia  from  the  American  point  of  view  is  not 
More,  however,  but  Looking  Backward,  by  Edward  Bellamy,  which  pic- 
tures an  American  society  of  the  year  2000.  Unlike  the  earlier  Utopias, 
Looking  Backward  is  in  the  form  of  a  novel;  it  was  a  best  seller  in  1888, 
and  its  influence  in  American  life  has  been  remarkably  persistent.  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  mechanization  of  production  pictured  in  Looking  Back- 
ward, William  Morris  wrote  his  provocative  News  from  Nowhere,  also  in 
the  form  of  a  novel;  Morris  pictures  the  new  life  as  individualistic  and 
creative,  especially  in  the  arts  and  crafts.  Of  all  the  Utopias,  Plato's 
Republic  is  still  in  some  respects  the  greatest  of  all,  not  in  its  anticipation 
of  modern  problems,  many  of  which  arise  from  industrialization,  but  in 
its  rich  psychological  and  philosophical  insight. 

The  Republic  Plato 

A  commonwealth  governed  by  philosophers  carefully  selected  from  all 
ranks  of  society,  nurtured  in  common  dining  halls,  educated  intensively  in 
music,  gymnastic,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  the  art  of  discussion.  Then 
they  withdraw  from  society  to  search  again  for  the  highest  truth. 
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The  New  Testament 

Not  the  concrete  outlines  of  human  institutions,  but  the  spirit  of  human 
brotherhood  permeating  all  relationships  and  obliterating  all  artificial  dis- 
tinctions, is  the  distinctive  quality  of  the  earthly  utopia  pictured  by  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  The  concept  of  an  earthly  utopia  Jesus  called  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  In  his  Outline  of  History,  H.  G.  Wells  writes  about  it  as  follows: 
"This  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  was  the  main  teaching 
of  Jesus,  and  which  plays  so  small  a  part  in  Christian  creeds,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  revolutionary  doctrines  that  ever  stirred  and  changed 
human  thought." 

The  City  of  God  St.  Augustine 

A  religious  utopia  written  to  justify  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  the 
pagan  deities. 

Utopia  Sir  Thomas  More 

A  commonwealth  of  democratic  annual  elections  with  its  citizens  creating 
wealth  cooperatively,  providing  economic  security  for  the  whole  nation, 
exchanging  houses  by  lot  every  ten  years;  a  people  loving  gardens  and 
music,  given  to  tolerance  and  contempt  for  gold. 

The  New  Atlantis  Sir  Francis  Bacon 

In  this  remarkable  essay  (the  shortest  of  Utopias)  Bacon  is  not  concerned 
with  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  all  classes;  rather  he  pictures  the 
benefits  derived  from  a  great  university  of  scientists  working  cooperatively 
for  the  common  good.  This  university  Bacon  called  Salomon's  House,  "the 
noblest  foundation,"  he  wrote,  "that  ever  was  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
lantern  of  this  kingdom  is  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  works  and 
creatures  of  God."  The  passion  of  Bacon's  life  was  the  scientific  method 
and  the  organization  of  scientific  research.  In  his  epoch-making  Novum 
Organum,  he  delineated  with  startling  clarity  the  defects  of  preceding  scien- 
tific research  and  illustrated  with  remarkable  concreteness  how  a  truly  scien- 
tific method  could  be  projected. 

The  Law  of  Freedom  in  a  Platform  Gerrard  Winstanley 

This  remarkable  blueprint  for  an  English  commonwealth,  which  Winstanley 
presented  to  Cromwell  in  1652,  called  for  the  abolition  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing, the  establishment  of  common  storehouses,  the  annual  election  of  rulers, 
common  ownership  of  land.  Winstanley's  criticism  of  the  social  abuses  of 
his  day  is  pregnant  with  meaning  for  modern  readers.  The  Law  of  Freedom 
is  now  available  for  the  first  time  in  The  Works  of  Gerrard  Winstanley, 
edited  by  Professor  Sabine  of  Cornell  University  (Cornell  University  Press) . 

Looking  Backward  Edward  Bellamy 

Three  years  of  college  for  all,  three  years  of  manual  labor,  choice  of  voca- 
tion  (with  fewest  hours  on  the  most  unpleasant  job),  equality  of  incomes, 
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elimination  of  want,  efficient  distribution  of  society's  goods — these  are 
Bellamy's  claims  for  the  society  of  the  future,  with  no  change  in  human 
nature.  A  book  to  read  skeptically  and  critically;  yet  the  questions  it  raises 
are  still  to  be  answered.  When  the  hero  looks  back,  check  his  diagnosis 
carefully  with  your  own  reading  and  observation. 

Equality  Edward  Bellamy 

This  book  is  a  continuation  of  Looking  Backward.  Many  of  the  topics 
touched  on  lightly  in  Looking  Backward  Bellamy  elaborates  in  Equality. 
Chapter  XXIII,  "The  Parable  of  the  Water  Tank,"  has  become  a  classic  in 
American  social  literature. 

News  from  Nowhere  William  Morris 

Morris  is  more  of  an  artist  than  Bellamy  in  the  creation  of  scenes  and 
characters.  As  a  novel  more  interesting,  as  a  social  tract  less  illuminating, 
than  Looking  Backward.  Morris  stresses  the  individual  freedom  possible  in 
a  commercial  society,  especially  in  artistic  endeavor. 

Erewhon  Samuel  Butler 

This  satirical  novel  describes  a  society  in  which  life  is  made  attractive  for 
most  people  by  simple  reversal  of  the  attitudes,  manners,  and  customs  of 
nineteenth-century  England.  Especially  provocative  is  the  section  speculating 
on  the  possibility  that  instead  of  being  freed  by  machines,  Man  may  too 
easily  be  enslaved  by  them. 

We  Eugene  Zamiatin 

A  sort  of  parallel  forerunner  of  Huxley's  Brave  New  World,  this  novel 
satirically  describes  a  world  made  bright,  clean,  aseptic — and  dull — by  the 
race's  having  arrived  at  a  scientific  Utopia  in  which  human  values  have  been 
subordinated.  Especially  interesting  nowadays,  in  the  light  of  what  happens 
under  dictatorship. 

G.   History  and  Biography 

Lives  Plutarch 

These  biographies  of  the  famous  men  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  filled  with 
illuminating  detail  and  arresting  anecdote.  In  an  hour  you  can  read  the 
life  of  Mark  Antony  and  taste  Plutarch's  life  of  Caesar  or  Alexander  the 
Great.  Give  yourself  at  least  this  taste  of  Plutarch.  Emerson  wrote,  "Go 
with  mean  people,  and  you  think  life  is  mean.  Then  read  Plutarch,  and  the 
world  is  a  proud  place,  peopled  with  men  of  positive  quality,  with  heroes 
and  demigods  standing  around  us,  who  will  not  let  us  sleep." 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Edward  Gibbon 

No  student  with  a  curiosity  about  history  or  the  sonorous  rhythms  of  Eng- 
lish prose  should  pass  by  the  rich,  full  mind  of  Gibbon.  Read  him  skepti- 
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cally  and  critically  (as  he  also  read  and  thought),  if  only  Chapter  XV  on 
the  rise  of  Christianity  amid  the  glories  of  pagan  Rome. 

The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

The  early  chapters  of  this  book,  dealing  with  the  origin  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  the  emergence  of  mammals  and  the  ancestry  of  man,  are  a 
fascinating  record.  If  they  seem  too  technical,  pass  them  by  for  the  chapter 
on  writing,  or  Chapter  XVIII  on  serfs,  slaves,  and  free  men,  or  the  excel- 
lent chapter  on  the  rise  of  Buddhism.  Read  also  Chapter  XXIX  on  the  rise 
of  Christianity  and  Chapter  XXXIV  on  the  Renaissance. 

Life  of  Jesus  Ernest  Renan 

Renan  was  first  a  Catholic,  then  an  idealistic  skeptic;  the  personality  of 
Jesus,  however,  held  a  life-long  fascination  for  him.  He  spent  years  in 
Palestine  in  preparation  for  his  biography  of  Jesus,  whom  he  characterizes 
as  a  man,  not  as  a  divinity.  Renan's  introductory  analysis  of  his  sources  and 
methods  of  historical  research  is  a  classic  document. 

The  Mind  in  the  Making  James  Harvey  Robinson 

This  remarkable  book,  the  quintessence  of  a  great  historian's  wisdom,  de- 
scribes the  psychology  of  our  savage  and  barbaric  ancestors  and  traces  the 
effect  of  this  psychology  upon  our  present-day  thinking.  Do  not  pass  by  the 
chapter  on  creative  thought  as  a  power  for  transforming  the  world.  An 
abstract,  highly  compressed  book  that  forces  us  to  re-examine  our  preju- 
dices and  social  assumptions. 

Autobiography  Benvenuto  Cellini 

The  self-portrait  of  a  ruthless  egotist,  one  of  the  most  talented  artists  of 
the  Renaissance.  Cellini  gives  many  vivid  word  pictures  of  Renaissance  life, 
especially  of  his  artistic  techniques  in  the  casting  of  bronze  statues,  his 
craftsmanship  in  gold  and  silver,  and  the  cruelties  and  treacheries  common 
to  his  day. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  Antonina  Vallentin 

In  this  book  Vallentin  has  distilled  for  us  the  thought  of  the  most  versatile 
and  creative  mind  of  the  Renaissance.  Leonardo  directed  the  building  of 
canals  and  the  military  defense  of  city  walls;  he  studied  the  flight  of  birds 
and  built  the  first  airplanes.  He  was  a  great  scientific  genius,  an  amazing 
engineer.  This  book  describes  his  scientific  and  artistic  achievements  in 
felicitous  and  colorful  language. 

Elizabeth  and  Essex  Lytton  Strachey 

An  old  story  told  with  new  interest  and  insight  by  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  biographers.  Clear,  crisp  prose.  Read  also  Orlando,  Virginia  Woolf's 
fictionalized  biography  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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Great  Englishmen  Sir  Sidney  Lee 

Deft  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  other  great  Elizabethans. 

Damaged  Souls  Gamaliel  Bradford 

Brief  sympathetic  portraits  of  Aaron  Burr,  Thomas  Paine,  Benedict  Arnold, 
and  others.  Fascinating  sketches  by  a  master  biographer. 

Autobiography  Benjamin  Franklin 

In  this  book  one  finds  reflected  Franklin's  early  childhood,  the  growth  of 
his  interest  in  books  and  writing,  his  amazing  activities  in  scientific  research, 
diplomacy,  public  finance,  organization  of  schools  and  colleges. 

Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  James  Boswell 

A  rich,  detailed  biography  recorded  from  the  daily  observations  of  the  per- 
sistent Boswell.  A  great  bear  of  a  man,  the  most  learned  of  his  day,  sur- 
rounded and  admired  by  talented  poets,  actors,  statesmen.  As  Franklin 
represents  a  dynamic,  progressive  America,  so  Johnson  reflects  the  tenacity 
of  English  institutions. 

The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams 

A  biography  for  sophisticated  readers;  to  college  students  it  often  seems 
long  and  tedious.  A  great,  rich  biography  that  should  be  read  late  rather 
than  early  in  the  college  course. 

Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater  Thomas  De  Quincey 

The  story  of  De  Quincey's  addiction  of  drugs  he  tells  with  unforgettable 
humility  and  in  beautiful  stately  prose. 

A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border  Hamlin  Garland 

A  biography  describing  in  vivid,  picturesque  language  the  hardships  and 
ugliness  of  pioneer  life.  A  sturdy  salty  book  that  illuminates  a  distinctive 
personality. 

The  Making  of  an  American  Jacob  Riis 

A  Danish  boy  immigrates  to  America,  has  various  vocational  adventures  be- 
fore becoming  a  reporter  in  New  York.  Riis'  vivid  observations  of  New 
York  life  he  recorded  in  How  the  Other  Half  Lives. 

Personal  History  Vincent  Sheean 

Vivid  and  provocative  record  of  the  education  of  a  young  American  who 
becomes  a  foreign  correspondent. 

Autobiography  Lincoln  Steffens 

Unforgettable  pictures  of  his  early  life  in  California,  his  experience  in 
American  and  German  universities,  his  first  reporting  days  in  New  York, 
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his  gradual  understanding  of  the  roots  of  crime  and  political  graft.  The 
widening  of  his  intellectual  horizons  and  the  deepening  of  his  understand- 
ing of  society — all  these  help  to  make  this  autobiography  one  of  the  most 
compelling  and  fascinating  records  of  modern  American  life.  This  great 
book  should  have  your  time  and  reflection. 

Days  of  Our  Years  Pierre  van  Passen 

Written  in  language  far  more  picturesque  and  concrete  than  Steffens',  this 
book  illuminates  the  recent  history  of  Europe  as  searchingly  as  Steffens  de- 
picts American  life.  Boyhood  in  Holland,  young  manhood  in  Canada,  ser- 
vice with  the  Canadian  army  in  France — these  were  a  prelude  to  Van 
Passen's  years  of  expert  reporting  in  France,  Spain,  Ethiopia,  Palestine.  A 
book  written  with  great  care  in  rich,  rhythmical  prose. 

Experiment  in  Autobiography  H.  G.  Wells 

An  utterly  frank  and  highly  descriptive  account  of  Wells's  early  childhood, 
his  intellectual  advances,  his  sicknesses  as  turning  points  in  his  career,  his 
preoccupation  with  biological  research,  his  development  as  a  novelist  and 
historian. 

Madame  Curie  Eve  Curie 

The  story  of  an  iron-willed  woman,  highly  talented,  unswervingly  loyal  to 
scientific  endeavor,  devoted  wife  and  mother.  Illuminating  glimpses  of  her 
early  life  in  Poland,  her  student  years  in  Paris,  her  sorrows,  her  gradual 
triumph  and  recognition  in  the  world  of  science. 
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Glossary  of  Diction  and  Usage 

A  half  hour.  A  half  an  hour  is  a  gross  violation  of  English  idiom.  Say- 
either  half  an  hour  or  a  half  hour. 

Ability.  The  ability  of  doing  something  is  a  violation  of  English  idiom. 
"He  has  the  ability  of  putting  his  guests  at  their  ease"  should  read:  "He 
has  the  ability  to  put  his  guests  at  their  ease." 

Above,  the.  In  such  phrases  as  "the  above  statement,"  "see  above,"  we 
have  an  awkward,  unidiomatic  compression.  It  is  preferable  to  say: 
"the  foregoing  statement";   "at  the  date  mentioned  above." 

Absolutely.  A  slangy  substitute  for  Yes;  yes,  indeed. 

Accept,  Except.  Accept  is  a  verb  meaning  to  receive,  consent  to;  except 
is  a  verb  seldom  used,  meaning  to  make  an  exception  of,  to  exclude, 
and  a  familiar  preposition:  Heifetz  accepted  the  great  ovation  quietly. 
The  enemy  accepted  the  terms  of  surrender.  Freshmen  excepted,  all 
students  must  take  these  physical  re-examinations.  All  my  friends  except 
Andrew  were  home  for  the  holidays. 

Ad.  A  colloquial  clipped  form  for  advertisement,  never  correct  in  formal 
writing  or  speech. 

Adapt,  Adopt,  Adapt  means  to  suit  or  fit  to,  to  make  suitable;  adopt, 
to  take  as  one's  own:  The  American  Indian,  at  great  sacrifice,  has 
adapted  himself  to  the  White  man's  civilization.  The  Browns  have 
adopted  a  little  boy.  The  committee  adopted  the  resolution. 

Add  up.  Up  is  redundant  after  add,  divide,  rest.  Say:  Add  that  column 
of  figures;  does  it  amount  to  twenty  dollars? 

Adverbs,  flat.  "Drive  slow,"  "Speak  louder,"  are  every  bit  as  good 
English  as  "Drive  slowly,"  and  "Speak  more  loudly."  They  are  also 
more  natural  and  forceful. 

Advise.  Advise  meaning  inform  or  say  is  a  form  of  business  jargon. 
"Beg  to  advise"  is  both  outmoded  phrasing  and  jargon.  Merely  state 
what  you  have  to  say;  don't  say  that  you  are  going  to  state  something. 

Affect,  effect.  Affect  is  always  a  verb  meaning  (1)  to  have  an  effect 
upon,  change,  influence;  or,  ( 2 )  to  pretend.  Effect  is  ( 1 )  a  noun  mean- 
ing result;  or  a  verb  meaning  to  accomplish,  achieve,  complete:  Hal's 
progress  in  his  studies  was  affected  by  his  poor  eyesight.  She  affects  3. 
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passion  for  music.  Winter  weather  has  a  tonic  effect  upon  him.  Dr. 

Nelson  effected  a  cure  of  Mother's  sinusitis. 
Agree.  It  is  idiomatic  English  to  agree  with  one's  friends,  to  agree  to  a 

proposal,  and  to  agree  on  a  plan. 
Aggravate.  Is  colloquial  only  in  the  sense  of  annoy.  Its  precise  meaning 

is  to  make  worse  some  condition  already  bad:  "His  cold  was  aggravated 

by  the  inclement  weather." 
Aim.  "He  aimed  at  leading  his  chemistry  class"  is  a  violation  of  English 

idiom.  Say:  "His  aim  was  to  lead  his  chemistry  class,"  or  "He  aimed 

(intended)  to  lead  his  chemistry  class." 
Ain't:  Though  colloquially  permissible  with  7.  this  form  is  poor  grammar 

with  any  other  pronoun,  and  incorrect  even  in  the  first  person  singular 

in  formal  speech  and  writing. 
Alibi.  Webster  defines  this  as  "The  plea,  or  fact  of  having  been,  at  the 

alleged   time   of  the   commission    of   an    act,    elsewhere   than    at   the 

alleged  place  of  commission";    it   is   strictly  a   legal   term,   and   is   a 

rather  cheap  colloquialism  for  excuse. 
All  of  the  time.  Redundant  and  unidiomatic  for  all  the  time. 
All  right.  The  only  correct  form;  alright  is  an  unsatisfactory  substitute 

for  it. 
All-round.  It  is  good  informal  English  to  write  "an  all-round  athlete," 

though  you  should  probably  prefer  many-sided,  versatile  in  the  phrase, 

"an  all-round  person." 
All  the  farther,  all  the  faster,  all  the  better.  All  these  ex- 
pressions violate  English  idiom.  To  "That's  all  the  farther  I  can  go 

with  you,"  prefer  "That  is  as  far  as  I  can  go  with  you";  for  "That's 

all  the  better  I  can  do,"  Say  "That's  the  best  I  can  do,"  or  "I  can 

do  720  better." 

Allusion,  Illusion.  An  allusion  is  an  indirect  reference,  an  illusion 
a  false  or  misleading  image:  "The  lecturer  made  several  allusions  to 
the  Inca  civilization."  A  mirage  is  an  optical  illusion  (or  delusion). 
That  is  only  the  illusion  of  distance. 

Allusive,  illusive,  elusive.  Allusive  means  full  of  or  given  to  making 
allusions:  "Lamb's  style  is  highly  allusive."  Illusive  means  deceptive, 
misleading,  unreal:  "But  it  was  only  a  passing,  illusive  hope  that 
blinded  him  to  their  dangerous  situation."  Elusive  means  baffling, 
evasive,  almost  or  altogether  escaping  notice  or  detection:  The  elusive 
scent  of  violets  is  delightful. 

Already,  All  ready.  Already  means  by  this  time,  previously:  The 
daffodils,  despite  the  late  spring,  were  already  in  bloom. 
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All  ready  means  entirely  ready,  or  everyone  ready:  Are  you  all  ready 
to  go,  Jim?  Are  we  all  ready  to  start? 

Altogether,  All  together.  Altogether  means  completely,  entirely, 
wholly:  "She  was  altogether  too  much  surprised  at  the  moment  to 
reply."  All  together  means  in  or  as  a  group:  "All  together,  now  pull!" 
"The  family  was  all  together  once  more." 

Among,  between.  Among  normally  implies  more  than  two  persons  or 
objects:  "She  walked  among  the  little  groups  of  people,  offering  them 
biscuits  and  tea."  Behveen  implies  two  persons  or  objects,  though  it 
may  be  used  of  more  than  two  when  a  reciprocal  relation  is  indicated: 
"There  is  perfect  confidence  between  Horton  and  his  father."  "A 
new  pact  was  drawn  up  between  the  four  nation."  (In  the  last  sen- 
tence the  pact  exists  betiveen  each  pair  of  the  four.)  But  among  is 
colloquially,  though  never  formally,  used  interchangeably  with 
between. 

A.M.,  P.M.  Now  written  usually  with  small  letters:  It  is  bad  usage  to 
use  the  former  as  a  substitute  for  morning  and  the  latter  as  a  substitute 
for  afternoon,  evening,  or  night.  Instead  of  this  p.m.,  say:  This  evening. 
Always  use  the  hour  with  a.m.  or  p.m.:  at  2:15  p.m.,  at  12  m.  (noon), 
at  11:40  a.m. 

Amount,  number.  Amount  refers  to  .things  or  qualities  in  quantity  or 
bulk:  A  large  amount  of  wood,  coal,  wool.  Number  refers  to  things 
or  persons  counted,  numbered:  a  large  number  of  tires,  coins,  trees. 
Less  is  therefore  applied  to  quantity:  less  sugar  or  rubber;  fewer,  to  a 
smaller  number:  fewer  tires  or  trees. 

Angry  with.  One  is  angry  with  a  person,  never  at  him. 

Anyhow.  Vulgate  for  anyway:  He  couldn't  do  it,  anyway. 

Anyplace.  Vulgate  for  anywhere. 

Anything  like,  nothing  like.  Colloquial,  and  never  correct  formal 
usage  for  at  all,  in  any  way,  not  nearly  so:  To  "Is  he  anything  like  his 
brother?"  prefer  "Is  he  at  all  like  his  brother?"  To  "This  book  is 
nothing  like  as  interesting  as  Cronin's  latest  novel,"  prefer  "This  book 
is  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  .    .    ." 

Anyways.  Vulgate  for  anyway. 

Anywheres.  Vulgate  for  anywhere. 

Anxious,  Eager.  Anxious  means  full  of  uneasy  expectation,  worried: 
"Henry  was  anxious  about  the  results  of  the  examination."  Eager 
means  anticipating:  "We  were  eager  to  see  John  after  his  long  absence." 

Apt,  Liable,  Likely.  Apt  means  (1)  having  native  ability,  (2)  tending 
toward,  (3)  naturally  ft:  An  apt  pupil  in  drawing;  gossip  is  apt  to 
cause  trouble;   an  apt  analogy.   Liable  means  possible,  and   is  said  of 
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an  unpleasant  event,  or  means  responsible,  exposed  to:  "They  were 
'  afraid  to  start,  for  it  was  liable  to  rain  at  any  moment."  "Poor  Mr. 
Swift  is  liable  for  damages."  Likely  is  merely  probable,  expected,  with 
no  unpleasant  connotations:  "He  is  likely  to  succeed  in  the  scholar- 
ship competition." 

As,  As  if.  An  illiterate  impropriety  for  that,  whether.  "I  don't  see  as 
that  makes  any  difference"  should  read  "I  don't  see  that  that  makes 
any  difference."  "I  can't  say  as  if  he  will  be  there"  should  read 
"I  can't  say  ivhether  or  not  he  will  be  there." 

As,  As  .  .  .  as,  Not  so  .  .  .  as,  Not  as  .  .  .  as.  Strictly,  the  correct 
correlative  pair  implying  inequality  or  difference  in  degree  is  not  so — 
as.  But  though  Webster  gives  this  as  his  opinion,  so  distinguished 
a  grammarian  as  G.  O.  Curme,  in  Syntax,  and  Kennedy  in  Current 
English  Usage,  defend  not  as — as  as  permissible.  The  distinction  is  per- 
haps too  fine  to  be  preserved  by  any  but  meticulous  writers.  Col- 
loquially say:  "He  is  not  as  vivid  a  writer  as  Hudson."  In  formal 
writing  say:  "He  is  not  so  vivid  a  writer  as  Hudson." 

As  regards  to.  Unidiomatic  for  as  regards,  in  regard  to.  Instead  of  the 
phrasing,  with  its  disagreeable  deadwood,  "As  regards  to  his  state- 
ment, I  doubt  that  it  is  true,"  write  "I  doubt  that  his  statement  is 
true."  Even  the  correct  forms  are  seldom  necessary  or  forceful. 

Ask,  asks.  Illiterate  and  Vulgate  for  the  preterite  asked:  To  "Then 
she  asks  me  to  tell  her  about  it  and  I  says.  'It's  a  long  story,'  "  prefer, 
please,  "When  she  asked  me  .    .    .,  I  said,  "It's  a  long  story?" 

At.  Redundant  and  Vulgate  with  ivhere:  To  "  I  don't  know  ivhere  he 
lives  at"  prefer  "I  don't  know  where  he  lives."  Avoid  the  stupid 
question,  "Where  at?" 

Auto.   A  clipped  form  suitable  only  to  colloquial  speech   and  writing. 

Aversion  from.  Unidiomatic  for  aversion  to:  A  marked  aversion  to 
smoking,  night  clubs,  gossip. 

Awful.  Colloquial,  jargon,  and  sadly  overworked  as  an  adjective: 
"Wasn't  that  an  awful  test?"  Sheer  Vulgate  as  an  adverb:  "I  worked 
awjid  hard  to  solve  that  equation."  Prefer  very. 

Awfully.  With  terribly,  ivonderfully,  one  of  a  group  of  overworked 
colloquialisms  close  to  slang  and  jargon.  Use  very,  very  much,  or  omit 
the  intensives  and  prune  the  exclamatory  style. 

Bad.  The  correct  form  after  the  intransitive  verbs  smell,  taste,  look,  sound, 
feel,  all  verbs  of  the  senses:  With  feel,  referring  to  physical  con- 
dition or  to  spirits,  it  is  correct  to  say,  "I  feel  bad,"  though  for  the 
former  it  is  preferable  to  phrase  it,  "I  do  not  feel  well"  or  "I  feel  ill." 
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Badly.  An  adverb  of  manner  with  verbs  of  action:  He  plays  the  clarinet 

badly. 
Back  of,  in.   Purely  colloquial  for  behind.   Behind  the  barn   is  more 

economical  and  idiomatic  than  in  back  of  the  barn. 
Balance.  Business  jargon  for  rest,  remainder. 

Beg  to  state,  Advise,  Remain.  Business  jargon  and  deadwood.  State 

what  you  have  to  say,  inform  your  reader,  and  simply  remain  "Sincerely 

yours."  All  these  forms  are  outmoded  and  in  poor  taste. 

Being  as,  Being  that.  Illiterate  substitutions  for  as,  since,  because.  To 

"Being  as  she  was  the  youngest  child  of  a  large  family,  she  was  rather 

spoiled"  prefer  "Because  she  was  .    .    ." 
Beside,  Besides.  Beside  means  by  the  side  of;  besides  means  in  addition 
to:  "Sit  here  beside  me."  "Skating  is  healthful  exercise  besides  being 
exhilarating  sport." 
Beautician.  No  doubt  this  jargon  has  come  to  stay,  though  beauty  ex- 
pert would  do  as  well. 
Blame  on.  Colloquial  for  blame  or  put  the  blame  on  someone.  To  "The 
coach  blamed  the  incomplete  pass   on   Harper"   prefer:    "The  coach 
blamed  Harper  for  the  incomplete  pass,"  or  "laid  the  blame  .    .    .  on 
Harper." 
Blow.  Low  colloquial,  almost  Vulgate  for  brag,  boast. 
-Body.  Anybody,  nobody,  somebody  are  singular  forms  taking  singular 
verbs  and  pronouns  to  refer  to  them.  Everybody  colloquially  takes  a 
plural  verb  and  pronoun. 

"Anybody  who  doubts  this  may  satisfy  himself  by  repeating  Solent's 

experiments." 
"Nobody  is  to  blame;  nobody  wishes  to  hurt  his  neighbor  by  gossip." 
"Somebody  told  me  that  he  had  tried  all  his  life  to  read  War  and 
Peace;  now  that  Clifton  Fadiman  has  shown  how  Hitler  followed 
Napoleon's  strategy  in   the  Russian  campaign,    I   certainly  shall 
read  Tolstoi's  classic  again." 
"Everybody  sends  you  his  love."   Or:    "Everybody  sends  you  their 
love."    (The  halfway  stage  which  the  construction  has   reached 
is  disclosed  by  the  clash  between  the  singular  verb  and  the  plural 
pronoun.)   Always  write  anybody  else's,  etc. 
(Note:  Each  one,  either  (one),  neither    (one),  none  similarly  are 
singular. ) 
Boss.  A  permissible  colloquialism  for  employer,  but  not  to  be  used  in 

formal  writing. 
Both.  See  either. 
Brung.  Illiterate  for  brought. 
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Bully.  Colloquial  for  splendid,  capital! 

Bunch.  Vague,  slangy  for  a  group  of  persons,  a  set,  a  crowa. 

Bus.  A  useful  colloquialism.  Who  nowadays  says  "omnibus"? 

Bursted,  Bust,  Busted.  The  first  is  an  objectionable  dialectal  form  for 

burst,  the  preterite  of  burst.  The  second  and  third  are  illiteracies.  "To 

go  on  a  bust"  is  pure  slang. 
But  that.  See:  Doubt,  question,  wonder. 
But  what.  Colloquial  for  but  that  or  that  in  clauses  expressing  doubt. 

In  formal  usage  prefer  "I  have  no  doubt  that  he  speaks  the  truth" 

to  "I  have  no  doubt  but  what  he  speaks  the  truth." 

Calculate.  A  localism  for  think,  express  an  opinion.  The  correct  mean- 
ing is  count,  reckon. 

Can,  May.  Can  means  to  be  able:  "Can  you  solve  this  problem?"  May 
means  (1)  to  be  allowed  or  permitted;  (2)  to  be  possible:  "May  I 
borrow  your  compass?  It  may  be  necessary  to  review  this  material." 

•    (Note:  But  we  say,  "It  can't  be  true" ;  i.  e.,  "It  is  impossible.") 

Cannot  but,  Cannot  help  but.  In  the  second  phrase,  but  is  plainly 
redundant.  Say  informally:  "He  cannot  help  admiring  so  able  a  man." 
Say  formally:   "He  cannot  but  admire  so  able  a  man." 

Can't  seem  to.  Vague,  inaccurate  for  cannot. 

Capital,  Capitol.  Capital,  a  noun,  has  various  meanings,  among  them 
the  chief  city  of  a  state  or  country,  a  large  letter,  property  or  a  sum  of 
money  at  interest,  etc.  As  an  adjective  it  means  chief,  itnportant;  serious; 
relating  to  capital,  excellent. 

Capitol  must  refer  either  to  the  Roman  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Cap- 
itoline  Hill,  or  to  the  Capitol  Building  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  a 
state  capitol  building. 

He  has  a  capital  of  half  a  million  dollars.  Harrisburg  is  the  capital  of 
Pennsylvania. 

A  capital  offense  is  punishable  by  death.  Capital  stock. 
The  Capitol  is  an  impressive  building. 

Case.  In  the  case  of  this  book,  man,  happening,  etc.  Pure  jargon.  See 
Quiller-Couch,  "On  Jargon,"  and  "Taste  and  Tact  with  Words,"  pp. 
330-338. 

Caused  by.  This  phrase  used  to  refer  to  a  complete  idea  is  incoherent  and 
awkwardly  unidiomatic.  Do  not  say:  "She  died  at  only  twenty-one, 
caused  by  cancer."  The  unfortunate  victim  of  cancer  was  not  caused  by 
the  disease;  her  death  was.  Reword  as  follows:  "She  died  of  cancer  at 
only  twenty-one."  Or:  "Her  death,  at  twenty-one,  was  caused  by  can- 
cer." Or:  "Her  death  was  due  to  cancer." 
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Character.  Usually  Jargon  and  deadwood  in  such  phrases  as  "a  question 
of  that  character,"  "a  man  of  honest  character."  Say  "that  question"  or 
"That  sort  of  question";  "an  honest  man." 

Chip  in.  Colloquial  for  help,  contribute.  Never  appropriate  in  formal 
writing. 

Choose  between.  The  correct  idiom  takes  and,  not  or.  Say:  "Can't  you 
choose  between  the  green  and  the  blue  sweater?" 

Claim.  A  localism  when  used  to  mean  assert,  maintain.  In  formal  writing 
it  means  lay  claim  to  a  possession,  a  property. 

Combine.  Colloquial  and  near-slang  for  a  group  of  persons  banded 
together  for  financial  or  political  gain.  Strictly,  a  combine  is  a  machine 
which  threshes  wheat  as  it  reaps  it. 

Come.  Illiterate  as  the  preterite  for  come.  He  came,  they  came,  she  has 
come  are  the  correct  forms. 

Communication.  Business  jargon  for  letter. 

Compare,  Contrast.  We  compare  one  thing  to  another  to  show  like- 
nesses between  them;  one  thing  with  another  to  show  differences  as  well 
as  likenesses.  We  contrast  things  that  are  essentially  unlike: 
"Philip  Carey  compared  his  drawing  to  Lawson's."  (Neither  is  good.) 
"Philip  Carey  compared  his  drawing  with  Clutton's."  (Clutton's  is  far 
better.)  "Philip  Carey  contrasted  Clutton's  drawing  with  Fanny 
Price's."  (Fanny's  is  so  bad  that  it  is  unlike  Clutton's.) 
But  in  comparison  with  is  the  correct  phrasal  preposition  for  either 
likeness  or  unlikeness. 

Complected.  Vulgate  in  dark-complected  for  dark-complexioned.  Why 
not  say  simply  that  a  person  is  dark  or  fair? 

Complementary,  Complimentary.  Complementary  means  filling  out, 
completing  a  quantity,  an  angle,  a  number,  an  interval  in  music,  a  group 
of  words,  an  allotment  of  manufactured  articles.  Complimentary  means 
expressing  commendation,  admiration,  or  courtesy,  as  in  the  complimen- 
tary close  to  a  letter,  or  complimentary  remarks. 

-Conscious.  Jargon  in  such  phrases  as  air-conscious,  war-conscious,  car- 
conscious. 

Considerable.  Colloquial  as  a  noun;  colloquial  and  close  to  Vulgate  as 
an  adverb:  "For  a  person  in  moderate  circumstances  she  gave  consid- 
erable to  charity."  To  "We  were  considerable  surprised"  prefer  "We 
were  considerably  surprised."  The  adverb  is  no  longer  and  sounds  much 
better. 

Contact.  Business  jargon  for  see,  telephone,  have  an  interview  with  a 
customer  or  an  employer. 
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Continual,  Continuous.  Continual  means  repeated  in  rapid  succession, 
with  some  slight  pause  or  pauses;  it  refers  to  events  in  time:  "The 
United  States  Navy  engages  in  continual  target-practice."  Continuous 
refers  to  events  in  time  or  to  matter  in  space,  and  means  unbroken, 
continued  without  any  pause,  break,  or  gap:  "A  continuous  series  of 
figures;  a  continuous  expanse  of  plains." 

Contraption.  Purely  colloquial,  not  appropriate  to  formal  writing. 
Gadget,  equally  colloquial,  has  become  so  useful,  however,  that  it  is 
apparently  indispensable. 

Convinced  to.  In  the  sentence,  "John's  talk  with  his  parents  convinced 
him  to  enlist  in  the  navy,"  we  have  a  violation  of  English  idiom.  It 
should  read:  "John's  talk  with  his  parents  convinced  him  that  he  should 
enlist  in  the  navy." 

Could  of.  A  very  objectionable  illiterate  substitute  for  could  have. 

Couple  of.  Strictly  a  couple  is  composed  of  two  persons  or  objects  closely 
connected  by  some  tie  or  relation.  Colloquially  it  means  two,  as  a  couple 
of  boys.  It  is  better  to  say  two  boys;  a  couple  of  should  never  refer  to 
more  than  two. 

Credible,  Creditable,  Credulous.  Credible  means  worthy  of  belief; 
creditable,  deserving  of  praise  or  fairly  praiseworthy;  credulous,  inclined 
to  belief  on  slight  evidence  or  none: 

A  credulous  person  accepts  statements  that  to  a  careful  reasoner  are  not 
credible.  The  recital  was  a  creditable  performance. 

Cuss.  As  a  verb  is  colloquial,  close  to  Vulgate.  As  a  noun  is  an  affectionate 
colloquialism,  never  appropriate  in  formal  writing. 

Cute.  An  overworked  counter-word.  Try  dainty,  petite,  interesting,  attrac- 
tive, etc. 

Data,  Agenda,  Phenomena,  Strata,  Corrigenda,  Memoranda  are 
all  Latin  plurals  requiring  plural  verbs  and  pronouns. 

Date.  Purely  colloquial  for  social  engagement,  to  make  a  social  engage- 
ment. 

Deal.  Business  jargon  for  transaction,  bargain,  offer. 

Didn't  ought.  See  hadn't  ought. 

Different  than.  Different  from  is  the  accepted  American  idiom,  not 
the  British  different  to,  or  the  colloquial  different  than:  Say:  "How 
different  the  house  looks  from  what  I  expected!" 

Note:  When  a  clause  follows  the  completing  from,  than  is  colloquially 
used,  and  is,  though  not  standard,  apparently  gaining  in  favor:  "He 
feels  differently  than  I  do  about  R.O.T.C."  It  is,  however,  better  to 
write:  "He  and  I  feel  differently  about  R.O.T.C," 
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Differ.  One  differs  with  a  person  about  (or  over)  a  matter;  things  unlike 
differ  from  one  another:  "Though  of  the  cat  family,  a  leopard  differs 
from  the  domestic  cat." 

Difficulty  is  because,  The  Unidiomatic  for  "The  difficulty  is  that 
no  responsible  person  is  in  charge  of  organization." 

Disinterested,  Uninterested.  Disinterested  means  impartial,  unselfish: 
"He  has  nothing  to  gain  by  his  kindness;  his  efforts  are  completely 
disinterested."  Uninterested  means  lacking  in  interest,  indifferent, 
bored:  "Uninterested  in  biology,  Jim  changed  his  major  to  chemistry." 

Disregardless,  Irregardless.  Barbarisms.  Say  regardless  of. 

Divide  up.  Redundant  for  divide. 

Done.  Illiterate  when  used  for  did. 

Don't.  This  form  is  a  contraction  of  the  plural  do  not,  and  is  an  illiterate 
substitute  for  doesn't;  never  write  he  don't,  she  don't,  it  don't. 

Doubt,  Question,  Wonder.  When  you  wish  to  stress  the  choice 
between  two  opinions  or  courses  of  conduct,  you  should  follow  these 
verbs  by  whether  .  .  .  or  not:  "I  question  whether  or  not  the  com- 
mittee will  approve  this  measure."  When  no  doubt  exists  in  your  mind, 
say:  "I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  approve  this  measure."  When  positive 
unbelief  exists,  say:  "I  doubt  that  he  will  approve  this  measure."  In- 
formal usage  permits,  in  case  of  doubt:  "I  doubt  if  he  will  approve 
this  measure." 
Do  not  use  doubt  but,  doubt  but  that,  doubt  but  ivhat. 

Dove.  A  low  colloquial  preterite  for  dived. 

Down  to,  Up  to.  Unidiomatic  for  down  at,  up  at  (some  place). 

Drank.  Illiterate  for  has  drunk,  have  drunk. 

Drownded.  Illiterate  for  drowned. 

Drug.  Illiterate  for  dragged. 

Due  to.  In  the  strictest  usage,  due  to  is  used  with  the  verb  be  and  only 
as  a  predicate  adjective.  It  is,  however,  used  by  many  reputable  British 
and  some  American  writers  as  a  substitute  for  the  phrasal  prepositions 
owing  to,  because  of.  We  cannot  see  the  logic  in  condemning  such  a 
sentence  as  "Due  to  the  heavy  rains  several  bridges  were  weakened" 
and  approving  the  sentence  "Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  several  bridges 
were  weakened."  Because  of  seems  to  us  preferable,  but  we  are  not 
hopeful  that  the  present  use  of  due  to  for  because  of  will  continue  to  be 
thought  wholly  objectionable.  The  construction  is  found  in  many  of  the 
finest  American  periodicals  and  newspapers  as  well  as  in  books. 

Each  other,  One  another.  The  purists  would  have  us  use  each  other 
when  only  two  are  involved,  one  another  when  more  than  two  are.  But 
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in  excellent  writing  of  all  sorts  the  distinction  has  vanished,  and  the 
expressions  are  freely  interchangeable. 

Eats.  Colloquial  and  near- Vulgate  for  refreshments. 

Either,  Neither,  Each,  Both.  The  first  three  are  always  singular. 
Either  means  one  of  two,  the  one  or  the  other.  Neither  means  not 
either.  Each  applies  to  more  than  two  considered  one  at  a  time  or  sepa- 
rately: "Each  of  the  four  boys  is  a  skilled  skater."  Both  refers  to  two 
considered  together;  therefore  it  should  not  be  used  with  two  expressed. 
Say  "The  two  bop  are  much  alike";  or  "Both  the  boys  are  fond  of 
swimming." 

Elegant.  A  jargon  counter-word  for  tastefully  dressed,  fastidious,  grace- 
ful, refined,  richly  ornamental,  modish. 

Emigrant,  Immigrant.  An  emigrant  is  one  who  leaves  his  native  coun- 
try; if  he  enters  the  United  States,  he  comes  as  an  immigrant. 

Enter  into.  Redundant  and  unidiomatic  for  enter;  correct  only  in  the 
Biblical  phrase  "entered  into  rest." 

Entertain  to  dinner.  Unidiomatic  for  entertain  at  dinner. 

Enthuse,  Enthused.  A  back-formation  like  edit,  donate,  collide.  Popu- 
larly used  for  to  be  enthusiastic  about.  Though  still  frowned  upon  by 
the  stricter  grammarians,  its  brevity  makes  it  more  useful  than  the 
standard  periphrasis.  At  present  it  should,  perhaps,  be  limited  to  collo- 
quial, highly  informal  usage. 

Equally  as.  A  stupid  violation  of  English  idiom.  Say:  "This  fountain 
pen  is  fust  as  good  as  yours." 

Etc.  Redundant  after  and  and  never  acceptable  except  in  business  letters 
(and  seldom  there),  footnotes,  and  various  sorts  of  technical  writing. 

Everyplace.  Vulgate  for  everywhere. 

Everywheres.  Vulgate  for  everyivhere. 

Evolute.  A  barbarism.  Say  evolve. 

Exam.  Colloquial;  in  formal  writing  say  examination. 

Expect.  Localism  for  suppose.  Prefer  think,  suppose. 

Extra  delicious.  Purely  colloquial  for  especially,  very  delicious. 

Fake.  A  colloquial  verb  for  to  deceive,  simulate,  practice  fraud,  and  a 
noun  for  counterfeit,  fraud,  illusion. 

Falls.  Colloquial  for  waterfall. 

Farther,  Further.  Farther  is  strictly  applied  to  extent,  physical  dis- 
tance: "We  hiked  two  miles  farther  the  next  day."  Further  is  applied 
to  abstract  relationships  of  degree  or  quantity:  "He  sank  further  and 
further  into  debt."  "The  magistrate  questioned  the  witness  further." 
We  always  say  furthermore.  In  informal  style,  the  distinction  between 
these  two  words  is  not  preserved;  it  seems  to  us  valuable. 
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Faze.  A  colloquial  word  for  daunt,  disconcert,  embarrass.  Vivid,  but  not 
appropriate  in  formal  writing. 

Fellow.  Colloquial  for  7nan,  person.  The  original  meaning,  partner, 
sharer,  is  still  current  in  university  circles. 

Fierce.  A  jargon  counter-word  expressing  disapproval.  Something  fierce 
is  trite  and  inexpressive  slang. 

First-rate.  A  colloquial  adjective  that  bids  fair  to  become  standard  be- 
cause of  its  general  usefulness. 

Fine.  This  word  has  the  narrow,  precise  meaning  of  delicate,  sensitive, 
as  in  a  fine  spider's  web,  a  fine  distinction.  In  its  use  as  a  counter-word 
for  almost  any  degree  of  approval,  it  is  sadly  overworked. 

Fix.  This  verb  properly  means  to  establish,  make  firm  or  permanent.  It  is 
purely  colloquial  when  used  to  mean  repair,  arrange,  make  right,  and 
slangy  when  used  to  mean  get  revenge  on.  It  is  colloquial  as  a  noun 
meaning  a  quandary,  a  condition.  On  the  whole,  it  is  overworked. 
Synonyms  for  it  are  usually  preferable. 

Fizzle.  A  colloquial  verb  for  to  jail  and  noun  for  failure.  Never  appro- 
priate in  formal  writing. 

Flabbergasted.  A  colloquialism  for  dumjounded.  Not  good  formal 
usage. 

Flaunt,  Flout.  Flaunt  means  to  display  boastfully,  to  wave:  "She  flaunts 
her  family's  social  position  in  a  most  ill-bred  way."  Flout  means  to 
treat  with  insult,  contempt:  "He  flouted  my  suggestion." 

Flop.  Colloquial  or  slang  for  failure.  Vulgate  for  lie  down. 

Folks.  Colloquial  for  relatives,  family. 

Following.  As  a  preposition  meaning  after  this  word  is  frequently  used. 
It  is  still  not  fully  accepted  and  should  not  be  used  in  this  sense  in 
formal  writing. 

Front  of,  in.  In  the  sense  of  before  this  colloquial  phrase,  though 
longer,  has  a  homely  ring  and  an  exactness  that  recommend  it.  It  is 
good  informal  English. 

Funny.  In  the  sense  of  odd,  unusual,  queer,  this  word  is  purely  colloquial 
and  badly  overworked.  That  its  use  puzzles  immigrants  is  shown  by  the 
query  put  to  a  teacher  of  a  class  in  Americanization:  "Do  you  mean 
funny-funny  or  funny- queer?"  Strictly,  it  means  comical,  laughable, 
ludicrous. 

Gab.  Colloquial  only  and  not  appropriate  to  formal  writing  in  the  sense 

of  conversation,  fluent  talk. 
Gad.  Rather  colloquial  in  the  sense  of  travel,  go. 
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Gas.  Colloquial  for  gasoline.  Strictly,  it  means  gas  for  heating  and  light- 
ing purposes  or  gas  as  used  in  chemistry. 

Gent.  A  crude,  Vulgate  expression  for  gentleman. 

Get.  A  badly  overworked  verb  that  ranges  from  the  standard  to  the 
slangy  level  of  usage.  It  is  of  real  use  in  forming  a  sort  of  middle  voice, 
approaching  the  Greek  construction,  in  such  phrases  as  "When  will 
they  get  married?"  and  "I  got  measured  for  a  new  suit  yesterday."  It  is 
also  useful  for  emphasis,  as  in  the  sentence,  "I've  got  the  solution  to 
that  problem  at  last."  But  all  the  illustrations  cited  below  are  slangy  or 
Vulgate: 

I'll  get  busy  now. 
We  must  get  going. 
I  just  got  by  in  chemistry,  you  know. 
Did  you  get  your  point  of  view  over  to  him? 
I  got  away  with  it. 
Wait  till  I  get  tidied  up. 
Let's  get  together  soon! 
Do  you  get  me?  (pure  slang.) 
Get  shed  of  (shut  of)  him.  (Illiterate.) 
Get  wise  to  him.   (Slang.) 
Get  there,  meaning  to  succeed.  (Slang.) 

Go.  A  useful  verb  used  to  coin  many  colloquial  expressions  of  doubtful 
value  and  slang  of  no  perceptible  worth.  Colloquial  are  such  expres- 
sions as  "I'll  go  in  for  hockey  just  the  same";  "Don't  go  back  on  your 
best  friends";  "It's  going  on  for  twelve  o'clock";  "Go  to  it;  do  your 
best!" 

Pure  slang,  and  not  at  all  vivid  and  original,  are  the  phrases:  "I  go  for 
athletics"  (am  enthusiastic  about);  "He  certainly  goes  it  hard";  "Go  it, 
do!"  {rave  as  you  will). 

Go  and  is  a  stupidly  redundant  phrasing  for  go  followed  by  the  im- 
perative. "Go  and  try  it  yourself"  should  read:  "Go,  try  it  yourself." 

Good.  Correct  after  such  verbs  of  the  senses  as  smell,  taste,  sound,  lookr 
feel.  An  apple  both  looks  and  tastes  good.  A  cinnamon  loaf  both  smells 
and  tastes  good.  A  hot  bath  feels  good.  A  fine  Victrola  record  sounds 
good.  A  special  problem  presents  itself  only  with  the  verb  feel:  strictly, 
to  feel  good  should  refer  to  one's  whole  condition,  physical  and  mental, 
reserving  the  adjective  well  for  physical  health  only.  If  you  say  that  you 
feel  good,  you  mean  that  you  feel  not  only  well,  but  exhilarated,  unu- 
sually energetic,  altogether  in  the  prime  of  condition.  Well,  except  for 
its  meaning  in  good  health,  always  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  some 
action  is  performed:     "He  plays  well,  doesn't  he?"    "I  am  not  well 
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acquainted  with  him."  In  speaking  of  a  person's  appearance,  the  proper 
idiom  is  "He  looks  well,  doesn't  he?" 

Good  and,  Nice  and.  Sheer  colloquialisms,  and  not  particularly  expres- 
sive. They  mean  very  or  comfortably  hot,  hard,  warm,  cold,  tight,  etc. 

Gorgeous.  A  jargonese  counter-word  for  anything  or  anyone  imnsually 
attractive,  splendid,  radiant,  resplendent,  beautiful,  magnificent.  A  sun- 
set may  be  gorgeous;  the  view  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  is; 
the  colors  in  some  paintings  are.  But  a  girl  almost  never  is  gorgeous, 
nor  is  a  party,  nor  a  vacation.  In  short,  the  word  is  not  only  overworked 
but  generally  misapplied. 

Got.  Colloquial  in  the  phrases,  "I've  got  to  start  at  once,"  "We  got  home 
in  good  time,"  "How  did  you  get  through  the  chemistry  examination?" 
In  "I've  got  two  copies  of  the  syllabus,  Professor  Dodds,"  we  have  a 
redundant  word,  colloquial  but  meant  to  be  intensive.  When  the  idea 
is  not  one  of  mere  possession,  but  of  having  acquired  or  achieved  some- 
thing, got  is  needed:  "We've  got  the  tickets";  "I've  at  last  got  the 
solution  to  that  difficult  problem." 

Gotten  is  not  bad  English,  but  got  is  generally  preferred  to  it  except 
in  the  phrase  "ill-gotten  gains." 

Grand.  A  jargon  counter- word.  Grand  means  impressive,  great  in  size, 
imposing,  magnificent,  noble. 

Great.  Colloquial,  near-slang.  A  substitute  for  many  useful  and  precise 
words. 

Guess.  A  localism  for  think,  expect.  Strictly,  we  can  guess  only  about 
uncertain  matters,  and  cannot  foretell  the  results. 

Gumption.  Colloquial  for  initiative,  enterprise,  energy,  shrewdness. 
Never  correct  in  formal  writing. 

Gym.  A  colloquial  clipped  form  for  gymnasium.  Not  appropriate  in  for- 
mal writing. 

Had  of.  Illiterate  for  had.  Had  have  is  not  necessary.  "If  he  had  have 
come  in  time,  we  could  have  made  the  train"  should  read  "If  he  had 
come  in  time,  we  should  have  made  the  train."  This  is  an  unreal  con- 
dition, in  which  had  come  means  that  he  did  not  come. 

Hadn't  ought,  Didn't  ought.  Both  illiterate.  Say:  "I  shouldn't  have 
done  it;  he  ought  not  [to]  have  done  it." 

Had  rather,  Had  better,  Would  rather,  Had  best.  Had  rather  is 
formal,   would  rather   informal,   but  equally  correct   in   expressing   a 
decided  preference. 
Had  better  is  usual  in  giving  advice:  "You  had  better  take  care  of  that 
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cold."  This  expression  is  preferable  to  had  best,  though  the  latter  is  not 
objectionable. 

Hanged,  Hung.  Hanged  is  used  only  of  a  person  executed  by  hanging. 
A  ham,  a  curtain,  or  a  picture  is  hung. 

Happen.  Jargon  and  deadwood  in  such  a  sentence  as  "When  I  got  out 
of  the  bus  it  happened  to  be  raining."  Say  that  it  was  raining.  Weather 
may  appear  to  the  layman  to  happen,  though  it  never  does  to  the 
weather  expert,  who  knows  its  conditions  and  highly  various  causes. 

Hardly,  Scarcely.  Avoid  using  these  words  with  a  negative,  since  they 
contain  a  negative  idea  themselves.  Prefer  to  "1  haven't  hardly  any  time 
left  in  which  to  study"  "I  have  hardly  any  time  left  .    .    ." 

Healthful,  Healthy.  Healthful  means  productive  of  health,  as  a  food, 
a  climate.  Healthy  means  possessing  health,  as  a    healthy  child. 

Heap,  Heaps  of.  Colloquial  for  a  great  deal  of,  a  great  number  of. 

Highbrow,  Lowbrow.  Useful  colloquialisms  respectively  for  an  intellec- 
tual, cultivated,  or  affected  person  and  a  person  with  average  tastes,  not 
particularly  given  to  intellectual  pursuits.  Not  correct  in  formal  writing. 

Him.  Incorrect  before  the  gerund  construction,  which  requires  the  posses- 
sive case  because  it  is  a  noun.  To  "I  don't  approve  of  him  going  to  the 
movies  so  often"  prefer  "I  don't  approve  of  his  going  to  the  movies 
so  often." 

Hisself.  A  sheer  illiteracy.  Say  himself. 

Holdup.  A  colloquial  noun  for  robbery.  Slangy  for  exorbitant  price  or 
demand. 

Home,  to.  A  Teutonism  and  unidiomatic  expression  for  at  home. 

Housekeep.  Purely  colloquial  for  to  keep  house. 

Humans.  As  a  term  for  human  beings  this  vulgar  substitute  seems  rapidly 
advancing  in  popular  esteem.  But  careful  writers  still  prefer  human 
beings. 

Hunk.  Purely  colloquial  for  piece,  bit;  never  correct  in  formal  writing. 

Identical  to.  Unidiomatic  for  identical  with. 

Immediately.  When  used  as  a  conjunction,  this  word  violates  English 

idiom.  Immediately  and  directly  are  adverbs,  not  conjunctions. 
Immense.  A  jargonese  word  signifying  great  approval.  Prefer  its  strict, 

precise  meaning:  unmeasured,  vast,  huge. 
In,  Into.  In  means  position  at  rest;  into,  motion  or  movement:  You  walk 

into  a  room,  or  enter  it,  and  sit  down  in  a  chair.  You  put  the  roast  into 

the  oven;  in  the  oven  it  bakes  for  three  hours. 
Inclosed  herewith.  Business  jargon.  Merely  type  at  the  end  of  the 

letter  "Inclosures  1-  2-  5." 
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Independent  from.  Unidiomatic  for  independent  of. 

Individual,  Person,  Party.  An  individual  is  one  human  being  or  animal 
or  object  considered  as  a  unit,  by  itself,  apart  from  associations  and 
relations.  The  word  is  slightly  pretentious  as  a  substitute  for  person.  A 
person  is  a  human  being.  A  party,  except  in  legal  parlance  (the  party 
of  the  first  part),  means  a  group  of  persons;  used  colloquially  and  in 
commercial  jargonese  to  mean  a  person,  it  is  decidedly  cheap  and  low 
vulgate. 

Infer,  Imply.  Infer  means  to  deduce  from  evidence  of  a  direct  and 
verifiable  sort;  imply,  to  suggest  indirectly:  "From  the  testimony  pre- 
sented, the  jury  inferred  that  the  defendant  was  guilty."  "He  implied 
by  his  manner  that  he  was  enthusiastic  about  the  plan." 
Note:  An  inference  is  correct  if  it  is  supported  by  facts;  an  implication 
may  be  unjust  if  it  suggests  more  than  the  facts  warrant. 

Inferior  than.  Unidiomatic  for  inferior  to. 

Inside  of  an  hour.  An  awkward  expression  for  within. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning.  Mere  jargon  for  universities. 

Invite.  Colloquial  and  would-be  humorous  for  invitation.  Rather  cheap. 

It's  me.  Recognized  by  Mencken  and  other  liberal  writers  on  grammar  as 
a  good  colloquialism.  Perhaps  not  advisable  in  formal  writing. 

Jiffy.  In  a  jiffy,  meaning  at  once,  quickly,  is  purely  colloquial. 
Job.  Colloquial  for  position. 

Keen.  Colloquial,  slangy  counter-word  expressing  approval.  Say  folly, 
attractive,  etc. 

Kids.  Colloquial  for  children. 

Kind  of,  Sort  of.  Colloquial  for  rather,  somewhat:  "He  is  kind  of 
confused  about  his  courses"  in  formal  usage  should  read:  "He  is  some- 
what confused  .  .  . "  That  kind  of,  this  sort  of,  are  properly  singular. 
Yet  such  a  sentence  as  "The  kind  of  friends  he  makes  don't  appeal  to 
me' '  is  frequently  found  in  good  writing  and  may  in  time  become  stand- 
ard English.  Kind  of  a,  sort  of  a  are  redundant  and  incorrect.  These 
kind,  those  sort  are  also  objectionable. 

-Lady.  Saleslady,  washlady  are  jargon  for  saleswoman,  washerwoman. 

Later,  Latter,  Latest,  Last.  Later  and  latest  refer  to  a  group  or  series 
continuing  in  time  and  not  yet  finished.  Latter  refers  to  the  later  of  two 
items;  last,  to  the  final  item  of  a  group  of  three  or  more. 
"It  is  much  later  than  I  thought."  "Newspaper  Days  is  Mencken's  latest 
book."  "]ude  the  Obscure  is  Hardy's  last  novel.  Have  you  read  the 
latter?"         (Note:  The  same  rules  apply  to  former,  first.) 
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Learn,  Teach.  To  learn  is  to  acquire  knowledge;  to  teach  is  to  instruct, 
to  impart  knowledge.  Originally  the  verb  learn  meant  both;  it  no  longer 
does. 

Leave,  Let.  Leave  means  to  go  away  from,  abandon.  Let  means  to  allow 
or  permit,  and  has  some  rather  indefinable  idiomatic  uses:  "The  train 
leaves  at  ten  sharp."  "May  I  leave  this  parcel  with  you  for  a  short 
time?"  "We  ought  to  let  the  matter  drop."  "Father  let  us  use  the  car 
last  night."  "Don't  bother  to  pick  it  up;  let  it  lie  there."  "Let  me 
alone!" 

Note:  The  Vulgate  form  leave  in  the  following  sentences  is  below 
college  level:  "Leave  me  alone,"  means  "Let  me  alone."  Similarly  say: 
"Let  it  drop,  let  it  go,  let  me  ask  you,  let's  get  it  straight,  I  let  my 
studies  slide,"  etc. 

Liable,  Likely.  See  apt. 

Lie,  Lay.  Lie  is  an  intransitive  verb  meaning  to  rest  or  remain  in  one 
place  or  to  recline.  Lay  is  a  transitive  verb,  a  verb  of  action  meaning  to 
put  doivn  and  requiring  a  direct  object  to  complete  its  meaning  in  the 
active  voice. 

He  laid  the  tablet  on  the  table. 

They  are  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  church  tomorrow. 
He  laid  great  emphasis  upon  that  point. 
The  mason  lays  those  bricks  very  swiftly. 
Mary  laid  her  hat  on  a  chair. 

PRESENT  TIME:    TODAY 

Are  you  lying  down,  Mother? 

Lie  down,  Rover;  be  a  good  dog. 

The  tablet  is  lying  on  the  table. 

Success  lies  in  learning  to  like  one's  work. 

I  like  to  lie  in  bed  an  hour  longer  on  Saturdays. 

PAST  TIME:   YESTERDAY 

How  pale  she  looked  as  she  lay  there  on  the  couch! 

Rover  lay  quietly  and  looked  at  me,  waiting  for  me  to  call  him. 

The  flowers  lay  crushed  underfoot. 

The  music  was  lying  on  top  of  the  piano  when  I  saw  it  last. 

PAST  ACTION  REGARDED  AS  COMPLETED  NOW 

Many  a  time  /  have  lain  under  that  old  apple  tree  and  gazed  up  into  its 
branches. 
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Do  you  remember  when  we  left  this  cup  at  the  little  spring? 

It  has  lain  there  ever  since! 

Some  Idioms:  to  lie  low,  to  lie  in  wait  for  someone,  to  let  it  lie  there, 

to  lay  on  paint,  to  lay  out    money,  to  lay  off  workmen,  to  lay  down 

rules,  to  lay  down  the  law  (colloquial),  to  lay  in  groceries. 

Like,  As.  Like  is  a  preposition;  as,  a  conjunction.  To  use  either  in  a 
wrong  function  is  bad  English:  To  "Do  it  like  I  say"  prefer  "Do  it 
as  I  say."  To  "As  most  inventors,  he  carefully  checked  all  his  results" 
prefer  "Like  most  inventors,  he  carefully  checked  his  results." 

Line.  A  line  of  goods  is  pure  commercial  jargon.  Along  that  line  and 
similar  expressions  are  jargonese  and  deadwood.  A  line,  a  good  line, 
meaning  persuasive  talk  or  argument,  are  slangy  and  below  college 
level. 
For  commercial  and  jargonese  line  substitute  enterprise,  field,  goods. 

Listen  at.  Unidiomatic  for  listen  to. 

Live  in.  Unidiomatic  unless  used  of  a  city  or  state  or  country.  Say: "The 
Shorts  live  on  Spruce  Street,  in  Philadelphia,  at  1842  Spruce  St." 

Loan.  Correct  as  a  verb  only  in  financial  parlance;  otherwise  use  lend, 
reserving  loan  for  use  as  a  noun. 

Locate.  Colloquial  and  local  for  settle,  take  up  residence,  set  up  business. 

Lose  out.  Redundant  for  lose,  or  wordy  for  fail. 

Lot  of,  Lots  of.  Colloquial  for  a  great  deal,  a  large  number. 

Lousy.  A  slang  word  of  marked  disapproval,  exceedingly  disagreeable 
to  normal  human  ears. 

Lovely.  A  counter-word  meaning  almost  anything  pleasant.  In  formal 
(and  even  informal  writing)  a  synonym  is  preferable. 

Mad.  Colloquial  for  angry.  Its  strict  meaning  is  distracted,  insane.  The 

colloquial  word  is  sadly  overworked. 
Math.  Like  all  clipped  forms,  appropriate  in  informal,  but  not  in  formal 

writing. 
Me  and  him.  Illiterate  for  He  and  I. 
Mighty  glad.  Colloquial  for  extremely  glad. 
Might  of.  Illiterate  for  might  have. 
Misremember.  A  barbarism  for  can't  remember,  forget. 
Mixer,  a  good.  A  colloquial  term  for  a  sociable  person,  one  who  makes 

friends  readily. 
Monopoly  on.  The  idiom  is  a  monopoly  of  aluminum. 
More  than  any.  It  is  only  logical  to  exclude  the  item  from  the  rest 

of  the  group  to  which  it  is  compared.  Say  "Chaucer  has  a  more  robust 

humor  than  any  other  English  author."  If  you  say  that  Chaucer  has 
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a  more  robust  humor  than  any  English  author,  you  assert  that  Chaucer 
is  more  humorous  than  himself! 

Most,  Almost.  Most  any  time  and  similar  expressions  are  bad  grammar 
for  almost  any  time.  Most  is  properly  a  pronoun  or  an  adjective:  "Most 
of  the  students  elected  biology  for  their  freshman  science  subject." 
"Most  persons  enjoy  a  bit  of  gossip  now  and  then." 

Muchly.  The  phrase  "Thanks  muchly"  is  trite  and  inexpressive  slang. 

Must  of.  Illiterate  for  must  have. 

Myself.  The  reflexive  pronoun  is  not  a  proper  substitute  for  the  per- 
sonal. Instead  of  writing  "Aunt  Beth  has  always  been  generous  to 
John  and  myself  say  "Aunt  Beth  has  always  been  generous  to  John 
and  me." 

Nature.  Jargon  in  such  phrases  as  "questions  of  that  nature,"  "A  man 

of  kindly  nature." 
Near  future,  in  the.  Jargon  and  affected  for  soon. 
Necessity  for  doing.  The  preferred  idiom  is:  "I  can't  see  the  necessity 

of  studying  over  the  week-end."  Note  that  necessary  takes  the  infinitive: 

"Why  is  it  necessary  to  study  over  the  week-end  in  order  to  make  good 

grades?" 
Need  washed,  scrubbed.  Extremely  unidiomatic  for  need  washing  or 

need  to  be  scrubbed. 
Nice.   A  counter- word  used  to  describe  everything  from  a  party  to   a 

professor.  In  the  colloquial  phrase  nice  and  warm  it  merely  intensifies 

the  expression  of  comfort:  Say  warm  or  comfortably  warm  when  writ- 
ing formally. 
No-account.  A  localism  meaning  worthless,  not  appropriate  in  formal 

writing. 
Nohow.  Vulgate  for  by  any  means.  Don't  write:  "We  couldn't  get  home 
by  twelve  nohow."  Say:   "We  couldn't  in  any  way   [by  any  means)   get 

home  by  twelve." 
Noplace.  Vulgate  for  noivhere. 
No  sooner  .    .    .  when.  Sooner  as  a  comparative  word  requires  a  than- 

clause  to  complete  it.  Say:   "No  sooner  had  the  telephone  rung  than 

we  had  to  rush  to  the  door  to  admit  our  first  guests." 
Not.  See  scarcely,  hardly  for  double  negatives. 
Nothing  else  but.  Else  is  clearly  redundant.  Say:  "There  was  nothing 

in  the  refrigerator  but  some  cold  ham,  cheese,  and  tomatoes." 
Noways.  Dialectal  and  near-vulgate  for  not  at  all,  in  no  respect. 
Nowhere   near.   Colloquial   and   dialectal   for   not  nearly,   not  at  all. 

Say:  "That  is  not  nearly  true";  or  "That  is  not  at  all  true." 
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Nowheres.  Vulgate  for  nowhere.  Never  appropriate  in  formal  speech 
or  writing. 

Oblivious  to.  The  idiom  is  oblivious  of:  "Harry  is  oblivious  of  sounds 
when  he  is  studying." 

Off  of.  It  is  superflous  to  add  of  to  off,  its  doublet.  Don't  say  that  you 
get  off  of  a  bus  or  train;  say  that  you  get  off  it.  "We  buy  the  evening 
paper  off  of  the  newsdealer  at  the  corner"  is  Vulgate  for  "We  buy 
the  evening  paper  from  the  newsdealer  at  the  corner." 

O.K.  A  badly  overworked  term  of  approval. 

On  account  of.  As  a  substitute  for  because,  this  expression  is  a  gross 
violation  of  English  idiom.  It  is  unidiomatic  to  say  "On  account  of  he's 
English,  he  is  keenly  interested  in  American  slang."  Say  "Because  he 
is  English  he  is  keenly  interested  in  American  slang." 

Only.  Not  an  adequate  substitute  for  but.  To  "I  might  join  the  club 
next  month,  only  I  can't  afford  it  now"  prefer  "...  but  I  can't  afford 
to  now." 

Onto.  Colloquial  for  on.  Prefer  to  get  on  a  bus;  don't  get  onto  one. 

Orientate.  Illiterate  for  orient  (verb). 

Out  loud.  Colloquial  for  aloud. 

Outside  of.  An  awkward  colloquialism  for  except. 

Over  with.  Redundant  for  over,  done,  finished. 

Party.  See  individual,  person. 

Peeve.  Colloquial  as  a  verb  meaning  to  annoy.  Slang  as  a  noun,  especially 

in  the  phrase  my  pet  peeve. 
Per  instructions  (as).  Not  a  proper  substitute  for  according  to  your 

instructions. 
Phenomenal.  An  overworked  counter-word  meaning  unusual. 
Phone,  Photo.  Clipped  forms  appropriate  only  in  informal  writing. 
Piece,  a.  Purely  colloquial  meaning  a  short  distance. 
Plan  on  going.  Unidiomatic  for  plan  to  go. 
Plenty  pleased.  A  rather  crude  colloquialism  for  considerably  pleased, 

very  much  pleased. 
Poorly.  A  localism  for  not  well,  ailing. 
Posted,  well.  Business  jargon  for  well  informed. 
Practical,  Practicable.  Practical  means  useful,  not  theoretical,  skilled 

by  practice:  a  practical  mind,  a  practical  printer.  Practicable  means  work- 
able, feasible:  a  practicable  plan. 
Prefer  to  wait  than.  A  violation  of  English  idiom  occurs  in  such  a 

sentence  as  "I  prefer  to  wait  a  little  longer  than  missing  her."  Say  "I 

prefer  waiting  a.  little  longer  to  missing  her." 
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Preventive.  Now  generally  preferred  to  preventative. 

Principal,  Principle.  A  principle  is  a  general  truth,  a  law,  a  rule  of 
C(  nduct:  "Do  you  understand  the  principle  underlying  "The  Electric 
Eye'?"  "He  is  a  man  of  high  principles." 

As  an  adjective  principal  means  chief,  primary,  most  important:  "The 
principal  reason  for  his  success  is  his  quick  intelligence."  As  a  noun 
principal  means  a  capital  sum  of  money  placed  at  interest  or  the  admin- 
istrative head  of  a  school. 

Prof.  A  colloquial  clipped  form  appropriate  only  in  informal  writing. 
As  an  abbreviation,  followed  by  a  period,  it  is  correct  only  when  used 
with  the  initials  or  the  given  name  of  the  person.  Say:  Prof.  H.  W . 
Huston,  Prof.  Harry  War  field  Huston,  or  Professor  Huston. 

Proposition.  Business  jargon  for  offer,  proposal. 

Prospect.  Business  jargon  for  prospective  customer. 

Proved.  Preferable  to  proven. 

Put  in,  across,  over.  To  put  in  time  or  money  meaning  to  spend  time 
or  contribute  money  are  good  colloquialisms.  To  put  over  a  sale,  to  put 
across  a.  plan  or  suggestion  are  overworked  colloquial  expressions. 

Question.  See  doubt. 

Quite.  Quite  a  while,   meaning  a  considerable  time,   and   quite  a  few 

meaning  a  considerable  number  are  permissible  colloquialisms.   Quite 

meaning  slightly,  rather,  very  is  also  colloquial.  The  strict  meaning  is 

completely,  wholly,  entirely:  "Quite  correct." 
Quite,  Quiet.  Quite  should  not  be  confused  with  quiet,  an  adjective 

meaning  free  from  noise,   restful,   calm,   not  in  motion,   and  a  noun 

meaning  silence,  rest. 

Raise,  Rise.  Raise  is  the  transitive  verb;  rise,  the  intransitive.  To  confuse 
them  is  to  be  guilty  of  illiteracy:  Yeast  is  put  into  dough  to  raise  it, 
to  make  it  rise;  a  cry  is  raised,  the  foundations  of  a  building  are  laid, 
not  raised.  The  sun  rises  at  7:15  a.m.  tomorrow;  a  person  rises,  never 
arises.  A  situation,  however,  may  arise  which  makes  a  certain  course 
of  action  necessary. 

Raise,  Rear.  To  raise  a  child  is  permissible  colloquial,  informal  usage; 
to  rear  a  child  is  preferable  in  formal  writing. 

Rang,  has.  Illiterate  for  has  rung. 

Rarely  ever.  A  crude  colloquialism  for  rarely,  hardly  ever. 

Real.  Vague,  inexact,  and  overworked  for  really,  very.  To  real  tired, 
prefer  very  tired. 
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Reason  is  because,  the.  An  unidiomatic  substitute  for  "The  reason  is 
that  he  has  been  too  busy  to  write." 

Reckon.  Localism  for  think,  suppose.  The  strict  meaning  is  to  count, 
calculate. 

Refer  back.  Redundant  and  unidiomatic  for  refer. 

Remember  of.  Unidiomatic  for  remember. 

Respectively,  Respectfully.  Respectively  means  severally;  respectfully, 
with  respect:  "John  addressed  the  old  gentleman  respectfully."  "The 
cashier  sent  checks  for  five  dollars  and  twenty  dollars  to  Mr.  Norris  and 
Mr.  Jenkins  respectively."  (Mr.  Norris  received  the  five-dollar  check; 
Mr.  Jenkins,  the  twenty-dollar  check.) 

Rest  up.  Redundant  for  rest. 

Reverend.  Always  write:  The  Reverend  Mr.  Stephens  if  you  do  not  know 
the  clergyman's  full  name  or  initials:  if  you  do,  write  Rev.  H.  W. 
Stephens,  but  pronounce  it  The  Reverend  Mr.  H.  W .  Stephens.  Never 
refer  to  a  clerygman  as  "The  Reverend,"  omitting  his  name. 

Reverse  to.  Unidiomatic  for  the  reverse  of. 

Right  easy,  Right  away.  Right  is  a  colloquial  substitute  for  exactly,  very, 
somewhat,  just.  To  right  easy  prefer  rather  easy;  to  "He  lives  right 
across  the  street  from  us"  prefer  directly  across  the  street  from  us;  to 
I'm  going  right  to  bed"  prefer  straight  to  bed.  Right  off,  right  away, 
meaning  at  once,  are  permissible  colloquialisms  in  informal  writing. 
Right  smart,  meaning  a  considerable  amount  or  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, is  a  localism  never  appropriate  in  formal  writing. 

Run.  Colloquial  for  manage  a  business,  amount  to  a  thousand  dollars. 

Said.  Awkward  and  affected  for  that  in  such  phrases  as  the  said  experi- 
ment, the  said  syllabus.  Prefer  that  experiment,  the  syllabus  I  have 
mentioned. 

Same,  the.  Awkward  substitute  for  it,  he.  To  "When  I  learned  that  the 
bicycle  cost  only  eighteen  dollars,  I  decided  to  buy  the  same"  prefer 
"I  decided  to  buy  it."  To  "Is  that  the  Mr.  Nelson  who  taught  you 
chemistry  in  high  school?"  "Yes,  the  same,"  prefer,  "Yes,  that's  he." 

Same  as,  the.  A  poor  colloqualism  for  just  as,  in  the  same  way  as:  To  "I 
performed  the  experiment  the  same  as  you  sold  me"  prefer  "I  per- 
formed the  experiment  just  as  you  directed." 

Says.  Illiterate  as  a  substitute  for  the  preterite  said. 

Scarcely.  See  hardly. 

See  as,  See  where,  See  how.  As  used  for  the  conjunction  that  intro- 
ducing a  noun  clause,  each  is  an  impropriety  that  no  college  student 
should  permit  himself.  Such  sentences  as  "I  saw  yesterday  in  the  Bulle- 
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tin  as  MacArthur  was  still  resisting  stiffly,"  "Did  you  see  how  the 
O.C.D.  is  to  be  completely  reorganized?"  and  "I  see  by  the  papers 
where  the  food  rationing  cards  will  be  out  by  the  middle  of  March" 
are  all   shockingly  unidiomatic.   Use  that   in   all   of  them. 

Seem.  A  badly  overworked  word.  In  "I  can't  seem  to  master  mathematics" 
you  mean  that  at  present  you  cannot  master  mathematics,  or  have  not 
mastered  it. 

Seen.  Illiterate  for  saw.  Say  has  seen,  have  seen,  was  seen. 

Seldom  ever.  Unidiomatic  for  seldom. 

Serve  to  give.  Jargon  for  give,  will  give. 

Service  (a  car  or  a  refrigerator).  An  indispensable  verb  in  business  and 
commercial  English. 

Set,  Sit.  Sit  is  intransitive;  set,  both  transitive  and  intransitive,  though 
usually  the  former:  "Sit  in  this  chair;  you'll  find  it  comfortable."  "Set 
the  table,  Mary.  Set  the  lamp  here."  "Professor  Quick  set  us  a  difficult 
task."  Intransitive  uses  of  set  are:  "The  sun  sets  at  six  tonight."  "This 
cement  sets  (becomes  hard)  quickly." 

Shape.  In  good  shape,  meaning  condition,  state,  manner  is  purely  collo- 
quial, never  appropriate  in  formal  writing. 

Should  of.  Illiterate  for  should  have  done,  gone,  seen. 

o 

Show.  A  permissible  colloquialism  for  picture-show,  (moving  picture), 
but  a  Vulgate  and  slang  term  for  a  play,  an  art  exhibit,  a  concert,  an 
exposition. 

Show  up.  Purely  colloquial  for  arrive,  appear,  expose. 

Sick  of.  Unidiomatic  when  applied  to  illness.  Prefer  "He  is  /'//  with 
pneumonia"  to  "He  is  sick  of  pneumonia."  Sick  of  meaning  tired  of 
is  purely  colloquial.  Sick  and  tired  of  this  delay  is  overdoing  it. 

Sight.  A  sight  of  meaning  a  great  deal,  a  great  many  is  a  localism  never 
correct  in  formal  writing.  To  a  sight  of  pumpkins  prefer  a  great  many 
pumpkins.  A  sight  meaning  ludicrous,  absurd  is  also  purely  colloquial, 
as  in  "Doesn't  she  look  a  sight  in  that  hat!" 

Skedaddle.     A  colloquialism  not  appropriate  in  formal  writing. 

So.  This  word  is  a  main  prop  for  the  vague,  careless,  amateurish  writer. 

( 1 )  He  uses  it  colloquially  as  a  loose  substitute  for  exceedingly,  very, 
indeed:  "She  is  always  so  cordial."  To  this  exclamatory  style  he  should 
prefer  very  cordial,  or  cordial,  or  should  complete  the  construction: 
"She  was  so  cordial  that  we  felt  perfectly  at  home." 

(2)  The  careless  writer  also  overworks  so,  and  so  as  sentence-con- 
nectives: "The  clock  had  stopped  again,  so  I  wound  it."  "A  preferable 
phrasing  is:    "Since  the  clock,   had  stopped  again,    I   wound    it."   The 
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student  who  cannot  weed  this  so  out  of  his  writing  should  at  least  put 

a  semicolon  before  it;  so  is  not  a  co-ordinating  conjunction. 

(3)   He  uses  it  for  so  that  in  clauses  of  purpose:   "We  left  early  so 

we  would  be  in  time  for  the  main  feature."  It  is  better  to  say  so  that 

we  would  he  in  time. 
Some.  As  an  adverb  meaning  somewhat  (some  better,  some  worse),  some 

is  a  rather  crude  colloquialism.    In   such  phrases   as   "Some  golfer!" 

"That's  going  some!"  some  is  slang. 
Somebody's  else,  Anybody's  else,  Everybody's  else,  Nobody's  else. 

Affected,  elegant  variation,  perhaps.  The  correct  forms  are  somebody 

else's,  anybody  else's,  everybody  else's,  nobody  else's. 
Someplace.  Vulgate  for  somewhere. 

Someway,  Someways.  Provincial  for  somehow,  in  some  way. 
Somewheres.  Vulgate  for  somewhere. 
Sort  of  a,  Kind  of  a.  Bad  grammar  for  sort  of,  kind  of:  Say:  This  kind 

of  material,  that  sort  of  tree. 
Stationary,  Stationery.  Stationery  is  writing-paper;  stationary  means 

fixed,  unmoving,  as  a  stationary  washstand. 
Statue,  Stature,  Statute.  A  statue  is  a  carved  figure;  stature  mean 

height,  and  statute,  a  written  law. 
Stop  at.  Stop  at  a  hotel  for  stay  at  a  hotel  is  a  colloquialism. 
Such.   (1)  Such  is  often  vague,  exclamatory,  and  unnecessary:  We  had 

such  a  jolly  time! 

(2)  Such  is  a  clumsy  pronoun  for  them,  such  people,  such  hats.  To  "I 

don't  like  berets;  I  never  wear  such"  prefer  "I  don't  wear  them"  or 

"I  don't  wear  such  hats."  No  such  a  is  illiterate  for  no  such:  say  "No 

such  law  exists." 
Such  as:  This  is  the  correct  construction  when  such  is  completed  by  a 

relative  clause:  "He  took  such  precautions  as  were  necessary  to  prevent 

infection." 
Such  that:  This  is  the  correct  construction  when  such  is  followed  by  a 

result  clause:  "It  was  such  a  dark  day  that  we  turned  on  the  lamps  at 

half-past  four." 
Suicide.  Vulgate  as  a  verb  meaning  to  commit  suicide. 
Superior  than.  Bad  idiom  for  superior  to,  resulting  from  a  confusion 

of  superior  to  and  better  than.  Say:  "These  cherries  are  better  than  those 

we  had  yesterday."  "This  textbook  is  superior  to  the  one  we  used  last 

year." 
Sure.  Slangy,  colloquial  when  used  for  surely,  certainly,  yes  indeed.  "I 

sure  will,"  "Sure,  I'll  go,"  are  beneath  college  level. 
Sure  and:  Colloquial.  Say:  Be  sure  to  try  this  recipe. 
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Suspicion.  Vulgate  as  a  verb  for  suspect. 
Swap.  Appropriate  only  in  very  informal  speech  and  writing. 
Swell.  Cheap  jargon  and  slang,  badly  overworked.     Seek  synonyms  and 
more  precise  words. 

Take.  Most  of  the  colloquial  idioms  formed  with  this  verb  are  useful: 
to  take  stock  in,  or  believe,  credit;  to  take  on  additional  work;  to  take 
off,  or  parody  a  person  or  a  style;  to  take  to  one's  heels;  to  take  well, 
or  photograph  well;  to  take  to,  or  like  a  person.  An  airplane  takes  off. 
To  take  a  shot  at,  meaning  to  try,  is  on  a  somewhat  lower  level.  To  take 
in  a  "new  show"  is  slang;  to  take  on,  meaning  to  complain,  act  violently, 
rave  is  low  colloquial;  to  take  sick,  in  formal  writing,  is  always  to  fall 
ill. 

Take  and.  Redundant  and  mars  such  a  sentence  as  "He  took  and  fixed 
the  bicycle  for  us."  Say:  "He  fixed  (or  better,  repaired)   the  bicycle." 

Terrible,  Terribly.  Trite  colloquialisms  for  very,  extremely. 

Than.  Even  when  a  than-chuse  is  elliptical,  its  subject  must  be  in  the 
nominative  case.  "The  freshmen  had  better  luck  than  us  sophomores" 
should  read:  "The  freshmen  had  better  luck  than  we  sophomores." 

Thanking  you  in  advance.  Complacent  and  rather  rude,  sounding  as 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  put  to  the  pains  of  writing  another  letter,  if 
necessary. 

That,  This.  These  words  are  pronouns  or  adjectives,  not  adverbs  meaning 
so,  very,  as  far  as  that.  Instead  of  writing  "Can't  you  walk  that  far"  say: 

"Can't  you  walk  as  far  as  that?"  Instead  of  "She  was  that  happy  she  cried" 
say  "She  was  so  happy  that  she  cried." 

That  there,  This  here.  Illiterate  for  that,  this. 

Theirselves.  Illiterate  for  themselves. 

They  was.  It  is  shockingly  bad  English  to  write  "They  was  a  long  line 
of  people  ahead  of  us"  when  what  you  mean  is  "There  was  a  long  line 
.    .    .  ahead  of  us."  Illiterate. 

Through.  Colloquial  for  done,  finished;  slangy  for  discharged. 

To  home.  A  Teutonism  never  acceptable  in  English:  say  at  home. 

Transpire.  A  pompous  substitute  for  happen,  occur.  The  verb  means 
to  become  known,  come  to  light. 

Trouble  is  because,  the.  Unidiomatic  for  The  trouble  is  that. 

Try  and.  The  preferable  form  is  try  to  come  early. 

Unique.  Overworked  and  misused.  The  word  means  being  without  a  like 

or  equal;  unequalled  in  excellence. 
United  States,  the.  Always  use  the  definite  article  in  this  phrase. 
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Up.  Unnecessary  with  the  verbs  add,  divide,  rest,  end,  write,  finish,  open, 
close.  It  has  an  intensive  force  in  eat  up  (meaning  eat  all  of  a  dish  or 
food),  break  up  (break  to  pieces),  run  up  a  big  bill,  settle  up  a  long- 
standing account. 

Up  is  purely  colloquial  in  such  idioms  as  "What's  he  up  to  now,  I 
wonder?"  "They  are  up  against  it,  I  fear."  "Professor  Jones  told  me 
that  my  grade  was  up  to  me."  "Jim  is  hard  up  the  day  after  he  gets  his 
allowance."  Up  to  me  is  close  to  slang,  if  not  slang,  as  is  also  up  against 
it.  None  of  these  four  expressions  is  appropriate  in  formal  writing. 

Urge.  A  Vulgate  barbarism  when  used  to  mean  impulse,  desire. 

Used  to  could,  Used  to  would.  Illiterate  for  used  to  play  or  used  to  be 
able  to  play  tennis  well. 

Very.  This  word  has  been  so  badly  overworked  that  it  weakens  rather 
than  adds  force  to  a  sentence.     It  should  not  be  used  by  itself  before 
participles,  but  should  be  followed  by  much,  well,  greatly: 
These  forms  are  correct  usage: 

"He  was  very  much  disturbed  by  the  rumor.  I  am  very  much  surprised." 
"He  was  very  well  prepared  to  do  research  work  in  rubber." 
"He  was  very  seriously  weakened  by  his  long  illness."  (Or  omit  very.) 
The  same  rule  applies  to  too  when  the  verbal  idea  is  strong  in  the  parti- 
ciple: "He  was  too  seriously  injured  to  be  conscious  of  what  was  going 
on  about  him." 
Note:  But  it  is  correct  to  say  too  puzzled  to  reply. 

Wait  on,  Wait  for.  One  serves  a  person  at  table  or  a  sick  person  by 
waiting  on  him;  one  waits  for  a  friend. 

Want  in,  Want  out,  Want  up,  Want  down.  All  Teutonisms  which 
violate  English  idiom.  Want  to  come  in,  want  to  go  out,  want  to  get 
up  or  down  .    .   .  are  correct  usage. 

Want  that.  "I  want  that  you  should  be  satisfied"  is  a  Teutonism  and 
violation  of  English  idiom.  Say:  "I  want  you  to  be  satisfied." 

Ways,  a  long.  Vulgate  for  a  long  way.  a  long  distance. 

Well,  good.  See  Good  with  verbs  of  the  senses.  Well  is  either  an  adjec- 
tive referring  to  health  or  an  adverb  of  manner  modifying  a  verb  of 
action:  "I  feel  unusually  well."  "She  plays  the  violin  extremely  well." 

Were.  The  subjunctive  should  be  retained  in  contrary-to-fact  condi- 
tions and  in  wishes:  "If  I  were  well-to-do,  I  should  spend  my  vacation 
this  year  in  Mexico."  "If  only  it  were  true!" 

When  and  where  in  definitions.  It  is  illogical,  unidiomatic,  and 
Vulgate  to  define  a  noun  by  a  when-  or  a  where-c\a.use,  as  here: 
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'* A  coincidence  is  when  something  accidental  and  often  striking  hap- 
pens." Re-define  as  follows:  "A  coincidence  is  the  accidental  and  often 
striking  concurrence  in  time  and  place  of  unexpected  persons  and 
happenings." 

"A  geyser  is  where  hot  water  spouts  up  from  the  earth"  is  better  defined 
thus:  "A  geyser  is  a  hot  spring  which  at  rather  regular  intervals  throws 
out  jets  of  heated  water  and  steam." 

Where  at.  Vulgate  for  where. 

While.  Informally  a  substitute  for  though,  whereas.  In  formal  writing 
prefer  the  most  exact  connectives.  Thus  "While John  as  a  healthy  child, 
he  tires  rather  easily"  is  better  phrased  "Though  John  is  a  healthy  child, 
he  tires  rather  easily."  "Edison  made  a  fortune  out  of  his  inventions, 
while  the  Curies  refused  to  accept  a  sou  for  their  discovery  of  radium," 
is  better  thus:    "whereas  the  Curies  refused  to  accept  a  sou    ..." 

Who,  Which,  That.  These  relative  pronouns  should  not  be  confused, 
Who  refers  to  persons,  which  to  animals,  things,  and  abstract  ante- 
cedents, that  to  either.  However,  the  old-fashioned  precept  that  whose 
should  never  be  used  to  refer  to  an  inanimate  antecedent  is  now  super- 
seded. The  of  iv hie h  clause  is  awkward  in  the  sentence:  "The  tree,  the 
branches  of  which  had  been  broken  by  the  storm,  badly  needed  a  tree 
surgeon."  The  whose-dsiuse  is  more  natural  and  equally  idiomatic: 
"The  tree  whose  branches  had  been  broken  .  .  .  needed  a  tree 
surgeon." 

Whopper.  Colloquial  for  some  huge  thing;  a  lie. 

Wire.  Colloquial  for  to  telegraph,  a  telegram.  Never  correct  in  formal 
writing. 

Wireless.  Vulgate  as  a  verb. 

Without.  Illiterate  as  a  substitute  for  unless.  Without  is  usually  a 
preposition,  is  sometimes  an  adverb,  but  is  never  a  conjunction.  To  "I 
won't  go  without  you  come,  too"  prefer,  please:  "I  won't  go  unless 
you  come,  too." 

Wonderful,  Wonderfully.   Badly  worn  counter-words. 

Wonder.  See  doubt,  question  for  idioms  with  this  verb. 

Woods.  Colloquial  for  a  ivood. 

Would  have.  Ungrammatical  for  had  in  such  a  sentence  as  "If  he  would 
have  come  in  time,  we  could  have  finished  the  game."  Prefer  "If  he  had 
come  .    .    .  we  could  have  finished  the  game." 

Would  of.  Illiterate  for  would  have  or  had. 

Would  rather.  The  informal  substitute  for  had  rather  to  express  a 
marked  preference. 
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Would  better.  The  informal  substitute  for  had  better  used  in  giving 
advice. 

You-all.  Southern  colloquialism  for  you,  usually  applied  to  a  couple, 
a  group  of  persons. 

Yours  of  the  tenth  received.  Old  fashioned  business  jargon.  Say: 
In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  tenth  .  .  . "  or  merely  "In  reply  to  your 
letter."  This  phrase  is  as  outmoded  as  beg  to  remain,  contents  noted, 
inclosed  herewith  (to  which  prefer  inclosed,  or  write  Inclosures  1-2-3 
at  the  top  of  the  first  sheet  or  the  bottom  of  the  last  one). 

You  was.  Illiterate  for  you  were. 
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Key  to  Sentence  Exercises 
Subordination  and  Compression 

KEY  TO  EXERCISE  18 

River  Medley 
Sometimes,  when  my  thoughts,  tumbling  topsy-turvy  over  one  another,  drive 
sleep  away,  I  listen  to  the  sounds  of  the  night,  eavesdropping  on  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  river-boats.  Two  long,  low  bass  rumbles,  followed  after  a  pause  by 
a  third,  are  punctuated  by  the  soprano  piping  of  a  smaller  craft.  Still  another 
joins  in,  adding  its  mature  contralto  tone.  An  occasional  shrill  whistle  pierces 
the  night.  The  echoing  wail  of  a  far-off  train  crossing  Hell  Gate  Bridge  adds  a 
poignant  note.  The  drone  of  an  airplane  humming  in  the  distance  like  a  swarm 
of  bees  slowly  swells  to  a  wild  crescendo  of  sound,  blotting  out  everything 
else,  and  then  gradually  recedes,  leaving  a  great  void  of  silence.  Fog,  that 
insidious  menace  to  watercraft,  introduces  a  new  note  into  the  medley.  In 
rhythmic  clang  the  lighthouse  bell  tolls  out  its  message  of  danger.  The  river 
tempo  quickens;  there  is  a  shorter  interval  between  warning  blasts.  I  can  hear 
the  undercurrent  of  excitement  in  the  sudden  hasty  tooting  of  a  small  boat 
heading  for  trouble.  Suddenly  the  timing  changes;  calm  is  restored.  The  sounds 
merge  and  blend  into  a  nocturnal  symphony  well  worth  the  loss  of  an  hour's 
sleep.  — Rosalind  Schwartz. 

KEY  TO  EXERCISE  19 

Woodland  Scene 

The  steep  trail  of  red  clay  slowly  expanded  to  a  footpath  covered  with  pine- 
needles,  and  the  rhododendrons  that  had  flanked  its  narrow  sides  gave  way  to 
lofty  pines.  Rounding  a  sudden  curve,  I  came  face  to  face  with  the  source  of 
the  roar  heard  from  afar.  Here  the  path  stopped  abruptly  on  a  grassy  bank, 
and  here  was  the  Lilliputian  with  the  voice  of  a  Goliath — the  brook  that  rushed 
over  mossy  rocks,  spilling  its  secrets  over  them  in  whispers  and  shouts. 
Pausing  for  a  moment  to  catch  its  breath  in  a  little  pool,  it  made  a  gathering 
place  for  tiny  swarms  of  gnats  and  mirrored  the  cottony  puffs  of  clouds  that 
lolled  along  the  pale  blue  highway  of  the  sky. 

At  the  edge  of  the  pool,  the  bank,  instead  of  sloping,  dropped  about  six 
inches  to  another  bank  of  sparkling  white  pebbles — some  shot  with  color,  some 
rounded  and  water-beaten.  With  diligent  searching,  I  found  bits  of  quartz 
and  amber;  often  enthroned  on  my  green  dais,  I  contented  myself  with  playing 
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"Queen  of  Jewel-Land,"  sorting  my  wealth  or  creating  with  it  fantastic  minia- 
ture landscapes.  — Muriel  Roth. 
KEY  TO  EXERCISE  20 

The  Sea 

That  day  I  felt  imbued  with  the  calm  I  always  experienced  when  I  perched 
on  the  black  rock.  The  sea,  the  beach,  the  rocks  sprawled  below  me  in  in- 
different splendor.  My  eyes  drifted  waywardly  out  to  sea,  catching  the  bobbing 
of  a  fishing  schooner  on  the  sharp  line  of  the  horizon.  A  graceful  beauty  was 
she,  as  the  wind  whipped  the  sails  into  white  balloons  and  the  plunging  bow 
cut  through  the  choppy  water.  It  disappeared  and  my  gaze  returned  to  the  beach 
of  fine  white  sand  dotted  sparsely  with  patches  of  green  vegetation  struggling 
desperately  for  existence.  Strewn  along  the  water's  edge  were  millions  of 
delicately  tinted  pink  shells,  interspersed  with  clumps  of  rich  seaweed.  Further 
up  the  shore  lay  the  huge  black  hulk  of  a  skeleton  ship — a  grim  reminder  that 
the  sea  is  not  always  calm.  Then  my  eyes  feasted  upon  the  sea  itself,  a  vast 
expanse  of  undulating  water.  Lazy  rollers,  rapidly  changing  color  as  they 
caught  the  sun's  rays,  reared  up  and  then  plunged  joyously  into  the  hollows 
left  by  the  preceding  waves,  only  to  rise  and  fall  again  and  again  in 
their  reckless  journey  toward  the  shore.  As  the  waves  drew  near  the  land,  they 
rose  much  higher  than  before  as  if  to  draw  back,  reluctant  to  die  in  so  short 
a  time;  then,  sensing  defeat,  they  crashed  with  reverberating  fury  on  the  beach. 
A  group  of  moss-covered  rocks  stood  audaciously  in  the  path  of  the  rollers;  but 
their  smooth,  worn  surfaces  gave  mute  testimony  of  their  losing  battle. 

— M.  A.  McElroy. 

KEY  TO  EXERCISE  21 

1.  During  the  year  1817,  little  Abe  Lincoln,  eight  years  old,  going  on  nine, 
had  an  ax  put  in  his  hands  and  helped  his  father  cut  down  trees  and  notch  Jogs 
for  the  corners  of  their  new  cabin,  forty  yards  from  the  pole-shed  where  the 
family  was  cooking,  eating,  and  sleeping. 

— Carl  Sandburg,  Abraham  Lincoln: 

The  Prairie  Years. 

2.  As  I  peer  back  into  that  crowded  little  schoolroom,  smothering  hot  and 
reeking  with  lamp  smoke,  and  recall  the  half-lit,  familiar  faces  of  the  congrega- 
tion, it  all  has  the  quality  of  a  vision,  something  experienced  in  another  world. 

— Hamlin  Garland,  A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border,  Chapter  IX. 

3.  Where  the  document  wanders,  hitching  itself  along  with  asides  and  after- 
thoughts, the  work  of  art  marches  with  as  much  vigor  as  precision. 

— Carl  Van  Doren,  "Elinor  Wylie." 

4.  The  anthropoid  apes  no  doubt  approach  nearer  to  man  in  bodily  structure 
than  do  any  other  animals;  but  when  we  consider  the  habits  of  ants,  their 
social  organization,  their  large  communities,  and  elaborate  habitations;  their 
roadways,   their  possession  of  domestic  animals,  and  even,   in  some  cases,  of 
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slaves,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  a  fair  claim  to  rank  next  to  man  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence.  ■ — Sir  John  Lubbock,  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps. 

5.  The  Greeks,  who  seem,  in  the  enchantment  of  distance,  to  have  progressed 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  people  in  history,  have  left  us  hardly  any  discus- 
sion of  progress  in  all  their  varied  literature. 

6.  The  excellence  of  Oxford,  then,  as  I  see  it,  lies  in  the  peculiar  vagueness 
of  the  organization  of  its  work.  It  starts  from  the  assumption  that  the  pro- 
fessor is  a  really  learned  man,  whose  sole  interest  lies  in  his  own  sphere:  and 
that  a  student,  or  at  least  the  only  student  with  whom  the  university  cares  to 
reckon  seriously,  is  a  young  man  who  desires  to  know. 

— Stephen  Leacock,  "Oxford  as  I  See  It." 

KEY  TO  EXERCISE  22 

1.  Avery's  Variety  Store,  just  a  plain  little  building  in  the  shadow  of  the 
"A.  and  P."  in  an  insignificant  corner  of  Northfield,  is  the  center  of  the  life 
of  the  town. 

2.  Suddenly  Professor  Gould  stops  in  the  midst  of  his  ramblings,  pulls  out 
his  watch,  marches  around  his  desk,  looking  to  see  if  his  chair  is  still  there, 
flops  into  it,  and  then  begins  to  search  frantically  among  his  papers. 

3.  When  someone  pinches  the  sleeping  Mr.  Lewis,  he  lazily  opens  one  eye, 
then  stands  and  begins  to  read,  stilly  dazedly  batting  his  eyes. 

4.  Professor  Gould,  carrying  the  inevitable  stack  of  books  under  one  arm, 
walked  in  little  hops  of  precisely  the  same  length — a  gait  that  reminded  me 
vividly  of  the  Oriental  mode  of  locomotion. 

5.  Jumping  back  quickly,  his  blue  eyes  snapping  fire,  Professor  Gould  gazed 
indignantly  at  the  vanishing  automobile,  then,  like  a  turtle  pulling  in  its  head 
for  protection,  drew  back  into  his  shell  and  went  hopping  on  his  way. 

6.  Merwin  is  a  short,  dark,  dumpy,  and  slightly  shopworn  specimen  of 
thirty  who,  from  his  habit  of  wearing  orange  shoes,  green  slacks,  and  navy- 
blue  shirts  without  a  tie,  contrives  to  look  as  though  for  several  hours  he  had 
been  tossed  about  in  a  bag  of  soiled  laundry. 

7.  Some  time  ago,  in  one  of  our  leading  hospitals,  my  father  had  as  a 
patient  a  man  of  about  forty  who  had  been  in  a  serious  automobile  accident, 
was  suffering  from  partial  paralysis  of  the  legs,  and  was  deeply  depressed 
about  his  condition. 

8.  Last  year,  late  one  spring  morning,  the  most  sour-souled  and  disreputable 
of  bluejays  moved  into  our  neighborhood  and  settled  down  to  enjoy  himself. 

9.  Like  some  persons  you  and  I  know,  that  "jasper"  of  a  jaybird  was  cursed 
with  a  completely  false  idea  of  fun,  loving  practical  jokes  and  delighting  to 
devise  new  ways  of  making  someone  ridiculous. 
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10.  The  jaybird  opened  his  campaign  against  our  cat,  a  big,  pompous  fellow 
who  carried  his  tail  majestically  aloft — the  very  picture  of  dignity  and  conceit. 

11.  The  bluejay  harried  the  cat  so  mercilessly  that  in  one  week  poor  Tom's 
domain  had  shrunk  to  the  area  protected  by  the  lattice-work  surrounding  the 
porch,  from  whose  shelter  Tom  was  generally  afraid  to  venture. 

12.  As  I  was  coming  up  the  driveway,  thinking  that  this  little  drama  of 
persecution  had  gone  far  enough,  I  saw  a  tuft  of  blue  feathers  rolled  by  the 
wind,  and,  curled  up  on  the  front  porch  cushions,  His  Majesty,  Old  Tom, 
sleeping  tranquilly.    Then  I  knew  that  the  comedy  had  taken  a  tragic  turn. 

13.  Mr.  Woollcott's  casual  style,  for  all  its  incidious,  appealing  charm,  lacks 
several  ingredients  which,  perhaps  wisely,  he  has  omitted  from  his  critical 
recipe. 

14.  Though  he  often  fills  up  page  after  page  with  matter  decidedly  thin 
in  content,  these  morsels  he  serves  up  for  meals  are  so  well  flavored  with  the 
delicately  tuned  phrase,  are  such  good  reading  that  we  are  usually  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  reveling  in  ideas  until  we  lay  the  book  down, 
examine  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  his  magical  critical  cup,  and  find  that 
it  consists  of  the  one  prejudice,  the  one  bit  of  praise  which  Mr.  Woollcott  has 
evolved  in  his  roundabout  way. 

15.  Among  the  propaganda  which  I  have  unconsciously  absorbed — statements 
that  the  Russians  are  tricky  and  double-dealing,  the  Germans  cold  and  ruth- 
less, the  Scandinavians  both  phlegmatic  and  heroic,  and  the  Britons  noble, 
straightforward,  and  fair-dealing — the  last  statement,  in  particular,  is  probably 
more  truly  the  source  of  my  present  feeling  about  the  extent  of  help  we 
Americans  should  give  to  England  than  is  any  process  of  close  reasoning. 

16.  Cribbing,  an  art  which  has  been  practiced  even  since  the  first  Nopodothol 
teacher  gave  the  entrance  exams  at  the  new  College  of  Chinga-Changa,  was  at 
first  pathetically  crude;  the  teacher  not  only  readily  caught  the  students' 
guttural  vociferations,  but  also,  by  efficient  "frisking,"  discovered  the  stone 
tablets  which  they  had  concealed  in  their  bearskins,  hoping  to  use  them  for 
sly,  off-the-record  reference  during  the  quiz. 

17.  The  principal  types  of  cheating  are,  first,  the  Transmitter-Receiver 
method,  in  which  the  answer  is  passed  from  one  student  to  another  by  means 
of  the  vocal  cords — a  method  of  which  I  am  an  honorable  practitioner;  second, 
the  Secreted  Note  method,  in  which  the  student  contrives  to  conceal  some- 
where on  his  person  notes  containing  the  expected  answers — a  method  calling 
for  imagination  and  versatility;  and  third,  the  Optical  Perception  method,  in 
which  one  student  learns  from  another  the  all-important  answer  by  unobtru- 
sively directing  his  optics  to  his  friend's  paper — a  method  which  may  result 
in  anything  from  eyestrain  to  expulsion  from  college. 

1&.  Though  the  student  who  has  cribbed  his  way  through  college  may  not 
have  gained  an  education,  he  has  acquired  certain  skills  and  benefits:  he  has 
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improved  his  vocal  cords,  having  learned  to  speak  very  softly,  yet  audibly; 
he  has  sharpened  his  eyesight,  having  learned  to  decipher  rather  illegible  writ- 
ing at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet;  he  has,  in  the  long  and  successful  clash 
of  wits  between  him  and  his  professors,  developed  mental  alertness;  and, 
having  learned  all  the  existent  techniques  of  cribbing,  when  he  becomes  a 
teacher,  he  will  be  all  the  better  fitted  to  outwit  his  students  in  their  practice 
of  the  ancient  art  of  cribbing. 

19.  Although  never  admitting  it  publicly,  Old  Matty  liked  to  believe  that 
the  gauge  was  there  primarily  for  the  less  experienced  men  who  worked  the 
other  two  shifts,  men  who  did  not  know  by  instinct  and  long  practice,  as  he 
did,  when  to  shut  off  the  steam  and  allow  the  momentum  of  the  drive  wheels 
to  carry  the  bucket  the  rest  of  the  way  up  to  the  surface. 

20.  I  think  that  perhaps  if  I  went  into  the  gardens  some  day  at  sunset  when 
the  air  is  still  and  golden  and  the  butterflies  cling  with  closed  wings  to  the 
bright  blossoms,  I  should  see  her  walking  along  the  path  she  loved  so  well, 
and  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  her  gracious,  stately  ghost. 

KEY  TO  EXERCISE  23 

1.  This  bird  was  a  stranger,  perhaps  from  the  coast  or  the  inland  savannas, 
for  to  these  birds  great  spaces  are  only  matters  of  brief  moments. 

2.  I  wanted  a  yellow-headed  vulture,  both  for  the  painting  of  its  marvelous 
head  colors,  and  for  the  strange,  intensely  interesting,  one-sided,  down-at-the- 
beel  syrinx,  which,  with  the  voice,  had  dissolved  long  ages  ago,  leaving  only  a 
whistling  breath,  and  an  irregular  complex  of  bones  straggling  over  the  wind- 
pipe. 

3.  Down  this  he  sank  slowly,  balancing  with  the  grace  of  perfect  mastery, 
and  again  swung  round  and  settled  suddenly  down  shore,  beyond  a  web  of 
mangrove  roots. 

4.  The  vulture  lay  with  magnificent  wings  outspread,  partly  covering  a  big, 
spectacled  owl,  whose  plumage  was  in  turn  wrapped  about  by  several  coils  of  a 
moderate-sized  anaconda. 

5.  Through  the  vulture  I  came  to  the  owl  link,  a  splendid  bird  clad  in  the 
colors  of  its  time  of  hunting:  a  great  soft,  dark  shadow  of  a  bird,  with  tiny 
body  and  long,  fluffy  plumage  of  twilight  buff  and  ebony  night,  lit  by  twin, 
orange  moons  of  eyes. 

6.  Hopeful  to  the  last,  I  scrape  some  mucus  from  its  food-canal,  place  it  in 
a  drop  of  water  under  my  microscope,  and  discover — Opalina,  my  last  link, 
which  in  the  course  of  its  most  astonishing  life  history  gives  me  still  another. 

— William  Beebe,  "A  Chain  of  Jungle  Life." 
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7.  Mrs.  Gould,  with  her  candid  eyes  very  wide  open,  her  lips  composed 
into  a  smile,  was  steadying  herself  with  a  little  bejeweled  hand  against  the 
side  of  the  door.  — Joseph  Conrad,  Nostromo,  p.  210. 

8.  Decoud  and  Antonia  remained  leaning  over  the  balcony,  side  by  side, 
touching  elbows,  with  their  heads  overhanging  the  darkness  of  the  street,  and 
the  brilliantly  lighted  sala  at  their  backs.  Ibid.,  p.  186. 

9.  At  once  Mrs.  Gould  glanced  toward  Antonia,  posed  upright  in  the  corner 
of  a  high,  straight-backed  Spanish  sofa,  a  large  black  fan  waving  slowly 
against  the  curves  of  her  fine  figure,  the  tips  of  crossed  feet  peeping  out  from 
under  the  hem  of  the  black  skirt.  — Ibid.,  p.  158. 

10.  Captain  Mitchell  was  a  thick,  elderly  man,  wearing  high,  pointed  collars 
and  short  side-whiskers,  partial  to  white  waistcoats,  and  really  very  communica- 
tive under  his  air  of  pompous  reserve.  — Ibid.,  pp.  12-13. 

11.  Father  Roman,  dried-up,  small,  alert,  wrinkled,  with  big  round  eyes,  a 
sharp  chin,  and  a  great  snuff-taker,  was  an  old  campaigner,  too   .    .    . 

—Ibid.,  p.   103. 

12.  Mrs.  Gould  had  seen  it  all  from  the  beginning:  the  clearing  of  the 
wilderness,  the  making  of  the  road,  the  cutting  of  new  paths  up  the  cliff  face 
of  San  Tome.  — Ibid.,  p.  106. 

KEY  TO  EXERCISE  28  ON  SENTENCE  EMPHASIS: 

V.  (A) :  Half-a-dozen  men,  with  one  day's  work,  could  cleanse  those  pools, 
and  trim  the  flowers  about  their  banks  .    .    . 

— Ruskin,  Preface  to  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive. 

VI.  (A):  ...  in  political  as  in  household  economy  the  great  question  is, 
not  so  much  what  you  have  in  your  pocket,  as  what  you  will  buy  with  it  .    .    . 

—Ibid. 

VII.  (A):  Perfection,  as  culture  conceives  it,  is  not  possible  while  the  in- 
dividual remains  isolated. 

— Arnold,  "Sweetness  and  Light,"  from  Culture  and  Anarchy. 
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Abbreviations,  494;   in  footnotes,   216 

Absolute  phrases,  see  Nominative  abso- 
lute 

Abstract  noun,  467;  overuse  of,   332 

Accept,    except,    530 

Active   verbs,    332,   401-402 

Active   voice,   442 

Adjective,  463  ff.;  defined,  417,  463; 
comparison  of,  464;  compression  of, 
463;  predicate  adjective,  429-430;  in 
exposition,  402-403 ;  in  narration  and 
description,  404-405 ;  recognition  of, 
417,   466a 

Adjective  clause,  in  diagram,  438;  re- 
strictive and  non-restrictive,  465,  466b; 
uses  of,  464;  used  in  sentences,  462a- 
462c 

Adverb:  as  sentence  opener,  66,  298, 
300;  defined,  457;  uses  in  the  sentence, 
457;  in   diagram,  457-458 

Adverbial  clause:  as  sentence  opener,  299- 
300;  in  diagram,  459;  kinds  of,  460- 
461;  compressed  into  prepositional 
phrases,  272-276;  punctuation  of,  461, 
474 

Adverbial  phrase,  458-459 

Affect,   effect,    530 

Agreement,   of  subject  and  verb,  426-426a 

Alibi,    531 

All  the  farther,   all  the  further,   531 

Allusion,    illusion,    531 

Among,    between,    532 

Analysis  by  diagram,  431   ff. 

And  he  sentences,  258-259;  subordination 
of,    272-274. 

Antecedent   of   pronoun,   420 

Apostrophe:  in  possessive  case  of  nouns, 
491;  to  indicate  omission  of  letters  and 
figures,  491 ;  exercises  in,  498a-498b 

Appositive-bridge:  use  of,  258-259,  298- 
299,  301,  302,  303,  304,  308;  as  sen- 
tence opener,  298-299;  as  interrupter, 
303-304 

Appositive:  in  the  sentence,  435,  469; 
punctuation    of,    477 

Appropriateness   in   diction,    357-358 

Apt,  likely,   liable,   532 

As   regards   to,    533 


Athletic   sentences,    251-295;    exercises    in, 

292a-292ii 
Auxiliary  verbs,   444 

"Balloon-words,"    333-334 

Base  of  imagery,  387-388 ;  as  developed 
by  various  writers,   396-399 

Be,  copulative  verb,  429;  with  predicate 
noun,  pronoun,  and  adjective,  430; 
overuse  of,  255,  332;  elimination  and 
compression   of,   258-259,   274-277 

Beginning  of  sentences  as  place  of  em- 
phasis,   284,    296-297 

Beg  to  state,   beg  to  advise,   534 

Bibliography,  collecting,  209,  215;  model 
of,   222 

Big  words,   333-334 

Board  as  an  illustration  of  concatenation, 
376 

-Body,    534 

Books:  book  review,  58-69;  Anatole 
France  on,  110;  annotations  on,  512- 
529;  a  gallery  of  Utopias,  524-526; 
famous  American  novels,  519-522;  five 
great  books  of  the  Renaissance,  515- 
516;  history  and  biography,  526-528; 
introduction  to  Greek  genius,  512-515; 
on  fathers  and  sons,  54;  one  hundred 
great,  503-504,  507-511;  reading  values, 
59;  seventy-seven  for  today,  505-506; 
twelve  famous  European  novels,  522- 
524;  twenty-five  English  novels,  516- 
519 

Border-line    words,    338-339 

British  English,  323;  exercises  in,  360q- 
360u 

But,   co-ordinate   conjunction,   418 

Can,   may,   535 

Capitalization,  495  ff. ;  at  beginning  of 
sentences  and  lines  of  poetry,  495 ;  ex- 
ercises in,  498c-498f;  in  proper  nouns 
and  adjectives,  496;  unnecessary  capi- 
talization,  496 

Case:  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  428 ;  ob- 
jective case,  428 ;  nominative  case,  428 ; 
possessive  case,   420,  491 
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Case  forms  of  pronouns,  420 

Cause,  adverbial  clause  of,  460;  compres- 
sion of,   274-276;  subordination  of,   273 

Caused  by,   535 

Cataloguing    method    in    description,    395 

Characterization,  ways  and  means,   242-244 

Check  lists  of  theme  objectives,  17,  27, 
33,  48,  57,  69,  77,  83,  101-102,  119, 
127,    135,    169,    218-219,    249-250 

Clause:  defined,  411;  adjective,  464  ff. ; 
adverbial,  459  ff . ;  noun,  470  ff. ;  restric- 
tive  and   non-restrictive,   465   ff. 

Cliches,  as  used  by  professional  humor- 
ists,   354-355 

Collective  noun,  467 ;  with  singular  and 
plural    verbs,   467 

Colloquial  style,  338.  See  Levels  of  Usage 
chart,    343 

Colon:  uses  of  484  ff. ;  as  formal  apposi- 
tive  to  introduce  series,  484;  in  com- 
pound sentences,  484 ;  in  quotations, 
484;    conventional    uses   of,    485 

Comma  fault,  413;   exercise  in,  4l4a 

Comma,  uses  of,  473  ff • ;  exercises  in, 
482a,  482b,  482c,  482d;  in  compound 
sentence,  474 ;  in  series,  478 ;  with  in- 
troductory phrases  and  clauses,  474- 
475;  with  non-restrictive  sentence  ele- 
ments, 475-476;  with  direct  quotation, 
477;  with  nouns  in  apposition,  477; 
with  co-ordinate  adjectives,  478 ;  with 
contrasting  words  and  phrases,  479; 
with  dates  and  place  names,  480 ;  with 
independent  elements,  479;  wrong  us- 
ages  of,    480-481 

Common   noun,  467 

Compare,   contrast,    536 

Comparative   degree  of   adjectives,   463 

Comparison,    adverbial    clauses    of,    460 

Comparison  or  analogy;  compression  of, 
274-276;    subordination   of,    274 

Complementary,    complimentary,    536 

Complex  sentence:  recognition  of,  438 ; 
punctuation   of,   438 

Compound  predicate,  in  the  simple  sen- 
tence,   437 

Compound  sentence:  defined,  438 ;  punc- 
tuation of  439-440,  474;  exercises  in 
punctuation  of,  440c,  440d;  some  special 
values   of,    310-312 

Compound  subject,  in  the  simple  sen- 
tences,  434,  437 


Compression,  of  adverbial  relations  in 
prepositional  and  verbal  phrases,  274- 
276;  of  descriptive  details,  24a,  276- 
277;  of  minor  qualifying  details,  256- 
258,    262;    exercises   in,    292a-292s 

Concatenation,    376 

Concession:  adverbial  clause  of,  46 1 ;  com- 
pression of,  276;  subordination  of,  272- 
274 

Concrete   details,    56a,    140b,   401-402,   467 

Condition,  adverbial  clauses  of,  460;  com- 
pression   and   subordination    of,    272-275 

Conditional  clauses  and  verbs  in  the  sub- 
junctive,  447 

Conjunction:  as  tool  word,  272-273;  de- 
fined, 418;  co-ordinate,  418,  277-279; 
patterns  in  co-ordination,  300-301,  305- 
311;  subordinate,  list  of,  418;  460,  461, 
272-274;  reference  table  of  connectives, 
293-295 

Connotation,  as  a  determinant  of  meaning, 
321-322,  356-357;  as  a  force  in  im- 
agery,   399-401 

Considerable,    536 

Context  as  a  determinant  of  meaning,   378 

Continual,    continuous,    537 

Co-ordination:  absurd,  278-279;  by  using 
pairs,  300-301;  by  using  series,  301- 
303;  304,  307-309;  effective,  278-282, 
300-311;  excessive,  267-270;  exercises 
in,  292t-292bb;  misleading,  278-279; 
patterns  in,  300-304,  307-309;  some 
special    values    of,    309-311 

Copulative  verb,   to   be,  429,  442 

Credible,    creditable,   credulous,   537 


Dangling  verbals,   455 ;   exercise  in,   456a 

Dash,    uses   of,   487 ;   exercise  in,   490a 

Deadwood,    330-337 

Declarative  sentence,  411 

Degeneration  in  words,   376 

Degree,  adverbs  of,  457;  adverbial  clauses 

of   comparison    and    degree,    460 
Demons,   spelling,    500a-500d 
Demonstrative  pronouns,   421 
Dependent  clause.     See  Subordinate  clause 
Description,    385-410 
Descriptive    details,    compression    of,    276- 

277 
Detecting  fallacies,  theme  assignment,   170- 

184 
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Diagramming,  use  of,  in  sentence  an- 
alysis,  431    ff. ;    exercises    in,   436a-436i 

Dialect,  disadvantages  of,  324;  values  of, 
325 

Dialogue  from  life,  theme  assignment, 
233-240 

Dialogue:  economical  use  of,  239-240; 
perfection  chart  for,  238-239;  punctua- 
tion of,  238-239,  487-489;  technique  of 
writing,   233-240.     See  Quotation  marks 

Diction,  315-361  (see  "Taste  and  Tact 
with  Words")  ;  exercises  in,  360a-360p; 
glossary  of,  530-556;  tests  for  good, 
322-342 

Dictionaries,    principal,    365-366 

Dictionary    habits,    367-372 

Dictionary,  Webster's  Collegiate:  as  a 
guide  to  grammar,  pronunciation,  syllab- 
ification, 367-369;  as  a  reporter  of 
language,  366-367;  cross-references  in, 
371;  exercises  in  the  use  of,  384a-384bb; 
miscellaneous  information  in,  372 ; 
sample  page  of,  368 ;  synonyms  in,  372- 
374;   types   of   definitions  in,   370-371 

Dictionary   tools,    365-366 

Differ,    538 

Different  than,   537 

Direct  address:  noun  in,  punctuation  of, 
479 

Direct  object  of  verb  or  verbal,   427 

Disinterested,    uninterested,    538 

Do,    an   emphatic   auxiliary,   445 

Due  to,  538 

Dull  style,  the,  331-332 

Dynamic   imagery,    395-396 

Education,    statistics   on,    202-203 

Elements  of  a  reading  program,  512 

Elevation   in  words,   376 

Elliptical   clauses.    See  than  and  as 

Emphasis:  by  position,  283-286,  296-297; 
by  proportion,  283 ;  by  repetition,  283 ; 
by  separation  and  indention,  283;  by 
use  of  parallel  structure,  279-282,  300- 
303,  304,  305-309;  by  use  of  the 
periodic  sentence,  286-288;  exercises  in, 
292cc-292ii 

End  of  the  sentence  as  a  place  of  em- 
phasis,  283,   285-286,   296-297 

Enthuse,   enthused,   539 

Evaluating  experience,  385-387 

Excessively  co-ordinated  sentence,   267-270 

Exclamation  point,  uses  of,  495 


Fallacies,  types  of,  176-79 

Farther,   further,    539 

Feminine  gender,   468 

Fix,   540 

For,  a  co-ordinate  conjunction,  distin- 
guished from  preposition,   418 

Formal  style:  dangers  of,  346-347;  equiv- 
alent to  "heightened,"  343,  352-353; 
examples  of,  347-349;  syntax  and  sen- 
tence patterns  in,  344-345 ;  usefulness 
of,   343 

Fragments:  artistic  use  of,  261-262;  in- 
effective,  262;   permissible,   26 1 

Funny,    540 

Future  perfect  tense,  444 

Future   tense,   443 

Generalizations,    avoidance    of,    115-116 
Glossary    of    diction    and    usage,    530-556 

(Appendix   III) 
Go,    541 
Good,    541 
Got,   542 
Greek  element  in  English  vocabulary,   329 

Hardly,   scarcely,   543 

"Heightened"  style,  use  of  parallel  struc- 
ture in,  280-282 ;  use  of  periodic  sen- 
tences  in,    287-288 

Heredity  and  environment,  theme  assign- 
ment,   128-135 

Homely  words,  effective  use  of,   356-357 

Homes  and  home  ownership,  statistics  on, 
204 

How  words  get  into  the  dictionary,  380 

Hyphen:  uses  of,  495;  to  form  a  compound 
noun  with,  at  end  of  a  line,  495 

Idioms,    328-329;    with    prepositions,    329 

Imagery:  defined,  388-389;  base  of,  387- 
388;  connotative,  81,  82,  82a;  dy- 
namic, 395-396;  exercises  in  intensi- 
fying, 24b,  56a-56f,  I40a-l40b,  168a- 
168b;  force  of  connotation  in,  399-401; 
smell,  392-393;  sharp  and  clear,  24b, 
25-26,  55,  56a-56f,  I40a-l40b,  167, 
I68a-l68b;  sound,  391-392;  suggestive, 
395-396;  taste,  392-393;  touch,  393- 
395;  visual,  389-391;  ways  of  develop- 
ing base  of,  395-399 

Imperative   sentence,   411 

Income,  statistics  on  distribution  of,  191- 
192 

In  days  of  long  ago,  theme  assignment, 
78-83 

Indefinite   pronouns,   421 
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Independent  adverbs,    458 

Independent  clause,  437 

Independent  elements,  punctuation  of,  440c 

479 

Indirect  object,  of  verb  or  verbal,  433 

Individual,  person,  party,  544 

Infinitive:  defined,  451;  as  an  adjective, 
452;  as  an  adverb,  452;  punctuation  of 
introductory  infinitive  phrase  of  purpose, 
452 ;   as   sentence   opener,    67,   299 

Inflated   style,    333-334 

Informal  style,  349-353;  compression  and 
subordination,  351-352;  general  use- 
fulness of,  352;  especial  features  of 
350-351 

In  one  way  or  other,  making  the  grades, 
theme  assignment,   228-232 

Instances   made   real,   47-48 

Interjections,    419 

Interrogation  point,   use  of,   494 

Interrogative  pronoun,  421-422 

Interrogative  sentence,  411 

Interrupters  of  normal  word  order,  284- 
285,  301-304;  appositives  as,  303,  304; 
for  coherence  and  smoothness,  303,  305 ; 
for  emphasis,  284-285,  297;  miscel- 
laneous,   304-305 

Intransitive    verb,    427,    428,    442 

Introductory  it  and  there,  435 

Irregular  verbs,  445 ;  exercise  in,  446a 

It  as  introductory  word,  435 

Italics,  use  of:  in  themes  and  manuscripts, 
499-500;  in  footnotes,  212 

Jumbled  sentence,   270-272 

Jargon:    infection    of,    329-330;    kinds    of, 

330-337 

Key    to    his    character,    theme    assignment, 

241-250 

Kind  of,  sort  of,  544 

Language  and  dress,  an  analogy,  319-321 

"Laws    of    Learning"    vocabulary,    378-379 

Leave,  let,  545 

Lie,  lay,  446,  545 

Line,   546 

Local   color,   402 

"Look-up"  cards  for  dictionary  work,  382- 

384 
Loose  sentence,   288-291,   314-315 

Manner,  adverbial  clause  of,  460;  com- 
pression of  clause  of  manner,  274-276; 
subordination  of  clause  of  manner,  272- 
274 


Manuscript  requirements,  10-11,  499-500 

Masculine  gender,  468 

Mechanics    of   composition,   499   ff. 

Minor  details  seldom  worth  predicating: 
color,  cost,  location,  material,  number, 
size,   species   or   type,   256-257 

Moods  of  youth,  theme  assignment,  70-83 

Most,   almost,    547 

"Moving -picture"   words,   401-402 

Nice,   547 

Nominative  absolute,  449;  as  a  sentence 
opener,    299 

Nominative  case:  of  nouns,  468 ;  of  per- 
sonal pronouns,  420;  of  relative  pro- 
nouns, 464 

No,   an  independent  adverb,  458 

Non-restrictive  adjective  clause:  defined, 
465 ;   punctuation   of,   465 

Note- taking,   research   theme,    210 

Nouns:  defined,  4l6;  kinds  of,  467;  types 
of  noun  clauses,  470;  types  of  noun 
phrases  introduced  by  infinitive,  451; 
by  the  gerund,  453;  uses  of,  468,  469 

Noun  clauses,  overuse  of,  322;  punctua- 
tion of,  471;  recognition  of,  472a; 
types  of,  470;  use  of,  472c 

Nucleus  of  predication:  defined,  253;  how 
to  find,  253-255;  obscured  by  minor  de- 
tails,   256-257 

Number,  singular  and  plural,  468 

Objective    case    of    nouns    and    pronouns, 

428 
Objective   complement,   433 
Of  course,   punctuation  of,  476 
Old    places,    new    impressions,    theme    as 

signment,    3-17 
Onomatopoeia   and   imagery,    391-392 
Outlining,    techniques    of,    3,    13,    14,    16c, 

22-23,    24,    30-31,   46,   99-100,    102-103, 

213-214 
Oxford,  concept  of  college,  35-38 

Paragraph:  development  of,  13-15,  16a- 
16c,  21-24,  30-31,  46,  84-96;  relay,  251- 
253,  256,  291;  team,  251,  252,  256, 
291;  types  of  paragraph  development: 
comparison,  85,  classification,  87,  repe- 
tition, 88,  negative  statements,  89,  par- 
ticulars and  details,  91,  instances,  92, 
specific  example,  93,  cause  to  effect,  95 

Parallel  structure,  279-282,  300-303,  305- 
309;  at  work,  280-282;  nature  of,  279- 
280;  with  co-ordinated  elements  in  pair, 
305-307;    with    triads,    307-309 
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Parents  as  people,  theme  assignment,  49-57 

Parentheses,   uses   of,   493 

Parenthetical  expressions,  punctuation  of, 
475,   476 

Parenthetic    sentence    as    interrupter,    305 

Participles,  classified,  448 ;  defined,  448 ; 
in  nominative  absolute,  448;  recogni- 
tion of,  454a;  use  in  the  sentence,  450, 
454a,   454c 

Participial  phrase  as  sentence  opener,  66, 
299 ;  comma  with,  474 

Parts  of  speech,  definition  and  recognition 
of,  415-424;  nouns,  416;  adjectives,  417; 
adverbs,  417;  conjunctions,  417;  prepo- 
sitions, 419;  interjections,  419;  pro- 
nouns, 420  ff. ;  personification  of,  in 
student  theme,  423-424;  exercise  in 
recognition  of,  424a 

Passive  voice,  442 

Patterns  of  perfection,  theme  assignment, 
152-160 

Period   fault,   412 

Period,   uses   of,   493-494 

Periodic  sentence,  286-291;  for  suspense 
and  climax,  286-291 ;  in  current  news- 
paper style,  290;  in  public  addresses, 
286-287;  in  "heightened"  style,  287- 
288;  restrictive  clauses  in,   312-313 

Personality  and  pigeonholes,  theme  assign- 
ment,   28-33 

Phrase,    defined,   412 

Phrases:  as  interrupters,  305;  as  sentence 
openers,  298-303 ;  as  a  device  for 
economy,  274-277 ;  in  parallel  construc- 
tion,   306-308.      See    Compression. 

"Picture"  words  and  "moving-picture" 
words,   401 

Place,   compression   of   details   of,   274-275 

Possessive  form  of  nouns.  See  Apostrophe. 

Possessive  case  of  personal  pronouns,  420 

Practical,    practicable,    548 

Predicate  adjective,  429,  463;  in  dia- 
gramming, 432 ;  as  sentence  opener,  298 

Predicate:  defined,  411,  426;  finding  the 
logical,   253-255 

Predication,  nucleus  of:  defined,  253;  how 
to  find,   253-255 

Predicate  noun,  430-431;  in  diagramming, 
432;   as   clause,   468,   471 

Predicate  pronoun,  427-428,  431;  in  dia- 
gramming,   433 

Prejudices  under  glass,  theme  assignment, 
185-189 

Prepositions:  defined,  419,  list  of  impor- 
tant,   419 


Prepositional  phrase,  4 19;  as  sentence 
opener,  66,  298;  as  interrupter,   305 

Principal,  principle,   549 

Profiles  in  black  and  white,  theme  assign- 
ment,   17-27 

Progress:  American  dream,  theme  assign- 
ment,  141-151 

Progressive  tense  forms  of  verbs,  444,  445 

Pronouns,  after  than,  429;  personal,  420; 
indefinite,  421;  demonstrative,  421;  in- 
terrogative, 42 1 ;  relative,  464 ;  ten 
troublesome,  420 

Pronouns,  exercises  in  case  of,  422a, 
422b 

Punctuation,  473-497;  apostrophe,  491- 
492;  colon,  484-485;  comma,  473-481; 
dash,  487 ;  exclamation  point,  496 ;  gen- 
eral exercises  in,  498c-498f;  hyphen, 
495;  non-restrictive  clauses,  466d,  475  ff ; 
noun  clauses,  471;  parentheses,  493; 
question  mark,  494;  quotation  marks, 
487-489 

Purpose,  adverbial  clause  of,  461 ;  com- 
pression   and    subordination    of,    273-275 

Question  mark,  uses  of,  494 

Quite,    549 

Quotation  marks,  uses  of,  487-489 ;  exer- 
cises   in,    490b-490c 

Quotations:  use  of,  in  book  review,  61-62; 
in   research  article,  214 

Raise,   rise,    549 

Reading    in    college,    501-503-     See   Books 

Reasoning,  by  columnists,  180-184;  emo- 
tional stoppages  to,  173-174;  giving  up 
ideas  in,  175-176;  in  sociological  ques- 
tions, 170-171;  types  of  fallacious,  176- 
179 

Reference    table    of    connectives,    293-295 

Relative  pronouns,   464 

Repetition    as    a   descriptive   device,    395 

Reporting    in    freshman    writing,    3 

Research  technique,  abbreviations,  216; 
becoming  interested,  206;  footnote 
style  sheet,  211-212;  gathering  bibliog- 
raphy, 209-211;  narrowing  the  topic, 
207-208;  outline,  213-214;  securing 
witnesses,  205;  topic  guide  sheet,  211- 
212;  using  quotations,  214 

Restrictive  and  non-restrictive  adjective 
clauses,  465 ;  exercises  in  using,  466b ; 
punctuation   of,  466d 

Result,    adverbial    clauses    of,    461 

Review    techniques,    60-61 
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Right  easy,  right  away,   550 
Rise,    raise,    446,    549 
Run-on    sentence,    264-266 

Searching  for  the  facts:  research  articles, 
theme    assignment,    205-227 

See  as,  see  where,  see  how,  550 

Semantic  shift,   374-375 

Semicolon,  uses  of,  483  ff;  between  inde- 
pendent clauses,  440,  483 ;  in  exercises 
in,  486a-486d ;  contrasted  sentence  ele- 
ments, 483;  in  series,  483;  in  inter- 
rupted   quotations,    483 

Sensory    images,    reporting    of,    7-9 

Sentence   graph,    68 

Sentence,  defined,  251-252,  411;  classified 
as  to  meaning,  411;  mature  or  imma- 
ture, 252-253;  simple,  437;  complex, 
438 ;  compound,  438 ;  training  for  better 
form   in  writing,   253 

Sentence  openers,  297-303;  usual,  298; 
unusual,  297-298 ;  as  single  elements, 
298-302;    co-ordinated,    300-301 

Sentence  patterns  for  ease  and  variety, 
296-314 

Sentence   recognition,    4ll-4l4,   440a-440c 

Sentence   resources,   456c,   462e 

Sentence  runners  in  the  paragraph  relay, 
251-291;  "and-he"  sentence,  259-260; 
active  runners,  260-261;  artistic  frag- 
ments, 260-262 ;  complex  sentence,  with 
careful  subordination,  272-274;  effec- 
tive loose  sentence,  288-291 ;  jumbled 
sentence,  270-272;  parallel  construction, 
279-282;  periodic  sentence,  286-289; 
run-on  sentence,  265-266;  sentence  with 
adverbial  relations,  274-277 ;  upside 
down    subordination,    263-265 

Sentence  sense,  tests  of,  412;  exercises 
in,  4l4a 

Sentence  structure,  variety  of,  65-68;  75, 
126a-126b,  296-314;  exercises  in,  292-a 
to    292ii 

Set.   sit,   446,    551 

Shall  and  will,  441 

Shaping  definitions,  theme  assignment, 
110-119 

Sharp  impressions  and  sparkling  vocabu- 
laries,   385-410 

Sharpening  your   senses,   387-388 

Should  and    Would,   448 

Similes,  56c-56f 

Simple  sentence  and  its  parts,  the,  425- 
436 


Slang,  as  living  speech,  340;  as  a  con- 
tribution to  vocabulary,  342 ;  as  a  dis- 
integrating force,  341;  as  a  failure  in 
communication,  340-341 ;  as  overstate- 
ment, 341;  cases  for  and  against,  341; 
ephemeral  quality  of,  341;  tests  for 
effectiveness   of,   339-340 

Specification,    compression   of,    274-275 

Spelling,   list  of  demons,   500a-500d 

Sprinter  sentence,   260-261 

Statistics  tell  the  story,  theme  assignment, 
190-204 

Student  themes  dissected:  contributions  by 
Ann  Richmond,  281-282;  Rosalind 
Schwartz,  292a-292c,  557;  Mary  Mc- 
Elroy,  292f-292h,  558;  Muriel  Roth, 
292d-292e,    557 

Subject  of  sentence  or  clause:  defined,  425 ; 
how   to   find,    253-255 

Subjunctive  mood,   447 

Subordinate  conjunction,  types  of,  in  ad- 
verbial clauses,  461  ff 

Subordinate  clause,   438 

Subordination  of  adverbial  ideas,  272-274; 
exercises   in,    292a-292s 

Subtopics,    expansion    of,    31-32,    32a,   47 

Superlative    degree,    formation    of,    463 

Syllabification,    500 

Synonyms:  useful  books  of,  374;  the  value 
of,   372-374 

Take,    553 

Taste  and  tact  with  words,  316-361;  ex- 
ercises   in   using,    360a-360v 

Tense   of  verbs,   443 

Than  in  adverbial  clauses  of  comparison, 
360 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  553 

The  gold  of  friendship,  theme  assignment, 
161-169 

The  magnetic  age,  theme  assignment,  120- 
127 

Theme  topics,  17,  26-27,  33,  48,  53,  71, 
74,  79,  86,  87,  88,  89,  91,  92,  93,  94, 
95,  96,  98-99,  102,  117,  126,  131-132. 
137,  151,  159-160,  167,  187-188,  217- 
218,   232,   249 

There  as   introductory  word,   435 

The  world  of  dreams,  theme  assignment, 
136-139 

Thumbnail  sense  impressions,  405-410; 
of  sight,  409-410;  of  smell,  408;  of 
sound,  406-407;  of  taste,  408;  of 
touch,    408-409 

Thumbnail  sense  impressions,  student  au- 
thors of:  Catherine  Altschuler,  407,  408; 
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Gladys  Auslander,  409;  Helen  Borden, 
409,  410;  Lenore  Borstein,  406,  410; 
Mary  Corcoran,  410;  Eileen  Devins, 
408;  Florence  Jaschke,  408,  410;  Mary 
McElroy,  409;  Helen  Moenkhoff,  408; 
Katherine  Mullady,  407,  408,  409; 
Clara  Orloff,  407;  Marguerite  Rema- 
tore,  407-410;  Muriel  Roth,  407-409; 
Lotte  Strauss,  409;  Victorine  Usall, 
406;  Elizabeth  Whitby,  408,  410;  Shir- 
ley   Willens,    407 

Time,  compression  of,  274-276;  subor- 
dination  of,   272-274 

Time  and  place,  exact,   32b 

Titles,  499;  punctuation  of,  499 

To  college  with  a  purpose,  theme  assign- 
ment, 34-48 

Topic  sentence,  14,  15,  16a,  21,  23-24, 
46 

Transitional    devices,    100 

Transitive  verb,   defined,  427;  428,  441 

Trite  style,    334-337 

Up,   554 

Upside-down   subordination,   263-265 

Verbals,  as  danglers,  455;  avoiding  dang- 
ling, 456a;  forms  of  the  participle,  448; 
participles  in  nominative  absolute,  449; 
infinitive  as  noun,  adjective,  and  ad- 
verb, 451-452;  the  gerund,  verbal  noun, 
453;  recognizing  verbals,  454a;  using 
verbals,  454c 


Verbs,  441  ff;  active,  76a-76f;  active  and 
passive,  442 ;  exercised  in  forms  of, 
446a;  tense,  443  ff;  irregular,  445; 
transitive  and  intransitive,  427,  441- 
442 
Very,  554 

Vocabulary:     building     devices,     362-363, 
380-381;    expanding    the    English,    380- 
381;    growth    of    the    English:    by    bor- 
rowing   from    foreign    languages,     374- 
377,     by     coinages,     374-377,     by    com- 
binations   of   existent   words,    374,    376, 
by    semantic    shift,    374-376;    "Laws    of 
Learning,"     378-379;    lists,     380;    tests, 
379-380;   relation  to  success,   363,   378- 
379 
Vocabularies,    the    three,    381 
Voice:   active,  442;  passive,  442 
Vulgate    English,     325-330,     338;    special 
uses  of,  353-356 

Wait  on,   wait  for,    554 
Weaving    paragraph    patterns,    theme    as- 
signment,  84-96 
While,   555 
Who,   which,    555 
Woolly  words,   331-332 
Word    books,    380-381 
Words,   exact  for  vague,    134a-134c 
Would  have,    555 

Your    own    vocabulary-architect,    362-384; 
exercises    in,    384a-384aa 
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SS  Sentence    sense     412 

SF  Period    fault     412 

CF  Comma   fault 413 

DA  Dangling  participle    455 

Cl  Comma  in   compound  sentence    474 

C2  Comma   after  introductory   clause    474 

C3  Comma  after  introductory  verbal    474 

C4  Comma  after  nominative  absolute   475 

C6  Comma  with  non-restrictive  words  and  phrases    475 

C7  Comma  with  non-restrictive  clauses    476 

C8  Comma  with   direct   discourse    477 

C9  Comma   with    apposition    477 

ClO  Comma  in  series    478 

Cll  Comma  with  contrasted  words  and  phrases    479 

C12  Comma  with  independent   elements    479 

Cl3  Comma  with  mild  exclamations    479 

Cl4  Comma  with  dates  and  names    480 

C15  Avoid    unnecessary    commas     480 

Scl  Semicolon  between  independent  clauses    483 

Sc2  Semicolon   with   conjunction    483 

Sc3  Semicolon  between  contrasting  elements        483 

Col  Colon  to  introduce  a  list    484 

Co2  Colon  before  a  restatement    484 

Dl  Dash  with   marked   interruption    487 

Qui  Quotation  marks  before  and  after  quotation    488 

Apl  Apostrophe  to  indicate  possessive  of  nouns    491 

Ap2  Apostrophe  to  indicate  omission  of  letters  or  figures    491 

Par  Parentheses    493 

Br  Brackets  to  inclose  interpolation  or  correction    493 

P2  Period  after  an   abbreviation    494 

P3  Periods  to  show  omission  of  words  in  a  quoted  passage 494 

Hyl  Hyphen   in   a   compound   adjective    495 

Hy2  Hyphen  in  division  of  a  word    495 

Capl  Capitalize  the  first  word  of  a  sentence   495 

Cap2  Capitalize  proper  nouns  and  adjectives    496 

Cap3  Do  not  capitalize  names  of  flowers,  games,  seasons,  classes    .  .  .  497 


